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_ RUFF, — poeta ne ay 
” Rum, foal i | Sandiver, — (ib. 
RuPTuRE, — Sap, — ; “ab, 
Rupture-wort, —— us Sarsaparilla, — | 22 
Rush, — 76, Sassafras, —- 3b, 
, the Flowering, - 4 | Satyrion, — 16, 
the Hare’s Tail, 7b, Sausage, mt ib, 
“Rush-grass, -— 76. | Savin, pian 23 
Rust, — § { Savory, — 2 
, in Botany, “36, | Saw-dust, “on 36,” 
Rre, : ~~ ib, | Saw-wort, —s 26, 
¢ O° 1 Saxifrage, — 25 
Saddle, — - 6 | Scab, —— ab, 
Safflower, —_ 4 | Seabious, oe wid 27 
SAFFRON, — 8} Sealds, — = 2b. 
Sage, — ‘9.| SCALD-HEAD, _ 9 25 
Sago, — 10 | Scammony — (28 
Sail-cloth, — ib. | Scarlet -fever, —_ 29 
SAINTFOIN, —_— #6, | ScrRR BUS, — 76, 
‘Salad, — 11 | Scorzonera, ae 31 
Salep, — 12 | Scratches, © — “ab. 
Saliva, — ~ "46. | SCROPHULA, _ ab. 
Sallow,. — ¥3 | Scull, — 33 
Salmon, _ ib. | Scull.cap, ~ 34 
Sart,’ — 7b. Scurvy, oo ib. 
Saltpetre, — 16} Scurvy-grass, _ 35° 
or — 17 ScyrHe, (with twoCuts), 36 
» the Jointed, 18 SEA, — "40 
_e——, the Black, (gb, em Airy — 4t 
Samphire, — (4578, —— Sickness, ee 108°? 
Sand, — 76, | —— Sludge, — 43 
_ Sandel, | rg | ——= Water, - — ib, 
6 Sandpiper, 0) + 1b. | —— Wolf, os 45 
Sand-stone, we EGE LAW ack, — ib. 
Sandwort, i 20 | Seal, Vii 47. 
Sandal, ma Roary. Séaling-wax, spe abe 
7 Sandarach, doom . ib, | Sedlitz-water, = — + 48 
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PAGE PAGE 
SEED, — 49 | Slaughtering, (with a Cut), | 77 
Sege, See SQ | Sleep, in Physiology, 78 
Self-heal, 7 — | § §1})——wof Plants, — ib. 
Seltzer:water, — ib. Sleeping, 79 
Semolina, © oe 76. | SI eep-walking, a ib. 
Senega, ae IOW. ber Sloet tree, _— 80 
Senna, . — e2. Slug; SI 
Serpent, ~ 16. | SMALL-POX, 16. 
Serradilla, “—— 53 | Smalt, 85 
Service- -tree, — 1b. Smelling, 86 
Seton, in Surgery, 544 Smelt, ibs: 
Setons, in Farriery, 70. 4 Smoke, ibe 
Shad, ea 55.1 Smoking, Se 

Shagreen, = P hanalaay Smut, 8g 
Shale, — aoviekeam Snail, Wit 
Shark, | ~- 16..\ Snake, 92 
Shaving, a hg Snake-weed,, ib. 
Shawl, — 76. | Snap-dragon, Qn 
SHEEP, — 7b, | Sneeze-wort-yarrow, ib. 
Sheep’ s-bit, — - . 634 Sneezing, — 7 Ne 
Shepherd’ S-PuUrse, . id. | Snipe, Oz 
Shingles, Li 76. | Snow, ee: 

Shirt, — 7b..| Snow-drop, haba 
Shoad- stone, _. — $644 Snuff, 93 
SHOE, — 2b. 4 Soal, 16, 

“y in Farriery, } 1b. cy 94. 
Shot, — 65 Earth, 9G 
Shoulder, — 4 wal Ge - Wort, 97 
Shrimps — zh. Seed tbe? 
Shrub, in Botany, : 67 | Soft-grass, 98 
ee» a& Liquor, =-. 44.1 Soil, 99. 
Sight, — 76. | Sqlomon’s Seal, — . ib, 
SILK, beers 68, | Soot, 100. 
——- Worm, a 20. | Sorrel, the Common, ib. 
Silver, — 71,1.——, the Sheep’s os AOL. 

Weed, —,.. ib. | ———, the Wood, 2g: 

Simarouba, — 72,\ Soup, ibe 
Sinapism, — ib. | Sow-bread, 1O2- 
Siskin, — —_— 713, Sow. thistle, . bby 
Dies ms 22. .| Sowing, 103. 
Skate, —_— ib,.}. Soy, then: 
Skating, — 74}-Sparwater, 104. 
Skin, in Physiology, . tbre+. Spade, (with a. oe: ik, 
-—-, in Commerce, . | 45-+ Spaniel, 405 
Skirret, — 76 }\ Spar, ib, 
Slate, — +. ~ 2b.) Sparrow, ib, - 
Slaters, 3 a ib, Spasim,. eo 1065 

* | j . Spatling- 
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. ” o PAGE ' oe PAGE 
Spatling-Poppy — ~~ 107 | Steam; — 132 
Spearwort; the Great; gi yi: ose a Ailmaaee  & 
— —, the Lesser; ‘MESS? Stéel- Yard} — 134. 
Specifics, —_ 7b, | Stickle. Back; ae ie 
Spectacles, a tog | Stimulants; — 135) 
Speech, — Tro Stirrup, ae ib. 
Speedwell, a ae ib. | Stockings; ~ — 136 
SPERMACETI; — 76,4 Stomach, = — <8, 
Spice, — 112 | STONE, — 138 
Spider, — i113! Srongs, (with a Cut); ‘140 
., the Red, — “t14 | Stone-Crop; — 142 
Spider- Wort,” ~ - ib, , Storax; ki Sorbet 143 
Spignel, cid” ib, | STOVE; ving aye 
Spike-Oil; — wa a Strainsy, 6" — | T4¢6 
Spinach, idl 76, | Strangles; — 146 
Spindle. Treé; — irs | Straw; 0 Bp 4) 
SPINNING, —_ “76, | STRAWBERRY, = 148 
Sprrits, — -t17 | StrawberryTree,; — 1§t 
Spirit-of. Wine; — «8 $78 | Straw. CurreR, ge) t52 
Spleen; . =— Fig | Sturgeon, ae 166 
Spleen- Wort; — 9b. | Styptic, —_— ib. 
Splents; — ¥20 | Sublimate; ~~ ae “ib. 
Sponge, a OER, Succory; ics ele | 
Spots, — 421 ; Sutkling, _~ 158 
Sprain; _ 76. | Suet, et "9b: 
Sprat; —_— 76. | Suffocation; — 26. 
Spring, | — "2922°| Star; sas os shuts ORS 
Spring-Grass; eR ORR 1 SORCICE ; ~ Oy ae 
Spruce-Beer, ee 423 Sulphur, he -— 164 
Spurge; ~~ =k rd, Wort; = 165 
Spurge-Laurel, — ib, | Sumach. Treé, — ro 
Sparry,; — A Peat Stit, — 166 
Spurs; —_ _16, | Sundew, — 164 
Squill, _ 76. | Sun.Flowér, ~— raat? 
Squinting; = i25 | Sun-Scorched; — | i68 
Squirrel, — _ 126 | Supper, — Pinger 2 
St. Vitus’s Dance; are Soak Surfeit, —— : 16g 
Stable; — 7b, | ae th sduamieies ib, 
Stag, _ 128 | Surgeon, ~ ae 
Staggers, i ib, | Suspension, by the Cote 176, . 
' Star-of. ie: — "129 | Swallow; ijt. 
Stat-Grass, 48° * 2,200) "4 "Yh. | Swallowing; ~~ =. vz 
mW ort Se) ae ib. || Swallow-Wort; — § 2; 
Starch, Wages abe 120 ‘Swan, Sus ‘bbe § 
Starling, - 22s ibe / SwaRp-Curter, (with Cuts); 1B, 
StiVesactey me ee) Og 3h 7 Sweating, Tg 


Stays, . Re, ; x Sweat, RT Ta gl t 179° 
vs az . Sweating. 


PAGE 


Sweating-Sickness; — tb 
Swimming, css 180 
‘Swinging, _ . — 181 
Swoon, ad 16. 
Sycamore-Tree, = 182 
Syllabub, eee 183 
Sympathy, — 16. 
Syrup, a ib. 
‘Tacamahaca, oe 184 
Talc, — 185 
Tallow, — 16. 
Tamarind-Tree, — 1b, 
‘TANNING, ms ib. 
Tansy, — 188 
Tare-Worm, -— ib, | 
Tar, — 190 
Tarragon, — Igt 
Tarras, _ — ab. 
Tartar, a 192 
Taste, — 2b. 
Tea-TReE, _ 193 
Teal, -. — 195 
Teasel, — 2b. 
_ TEretu, ~— “ibs 
Telescope, — 198 
‘Temperance, — 199 
Tench, — 200 
Tendons, ~ mY oe 
Tennis, a 201 
Terrier, — ib. 
Terror, —_ 1b. 
Theatre, — 202 
‘THERMOMETER, woe ib. 
Thigh, — 205 
Thirst, — ib. 
Thistle, — ib. 
——-, the Cotton, -— 206 
Thorn. Apple, — ane 
Thorn-Back, , ... <= 207 
THRASHING, (with Cuts), 16, 
Thread, — 313 | 
Thrift, m5. 16. 
Thrips, —. 76. 
Throat, — ery yt eee 
Throstle, aon 214 
Thrush, one ib... 
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THUNDER, 
Thyme, 
Tide; 

Tile;. 
Tillage, 
TIMBER, 
Time, 

——, Piece, 
Timothy-Grass, 
Tin, 

‘Tinéture, 

Tr NNING, 
Toad, 
ToBacco, 
Tolu, 
Tom-Tit, 
Ton, 

Tongue, 
_Tonsils, 

Tool, 
Tormentil, 
Tortoise, 
Touch, 

Touch- Wood, 
TouRNIQUET, 
Tower-Mustard, 
‘Tragacanth, 
Transfusion, 
Transplantation, 
Traveller’s- he ait ’ 
Treacle, 

TREE, 
Tree-Mallow, 
Trefoil, 

, the Common, 


Trout, 

Troy- Weight, 
Truffle, sf 
Tulip, | 
TuMBREL, es a Cut), 
Tumor, - 
TuNBRIDGE-WATER, 


eal 


—— 


| Tunny, — 
Rape — 
» Mineral, 
‘taiboee — 
Turf, — 
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Turkey, — 245 | Waking, — 
Turmeric, — . . \ib.| Walking, ama 
Turner, (with Cuts), ~ , 246 |) Wall-Cress, —" 
Turning, — — _,2g2,), WaLnut-Tree, — 
Turnsol, — 253 | Walton-Water,,\),..>— 
Turpentine, aoe 4 Nar —- 
Turtle, fT jail 2b. | Warbles, 
Tutsan, — 255; Warmth, (with a Cut), 
Types, — ibs | Warts, = 
Typhus, —_ R86, Wart. Wort, a 
Valerian, me 258 | Wan tte 
5) 
sous joven yal Water, (with Cuts), 
Varnish, ———— 260 | x g aRithe Heath 
Veal, ae 384 eat o— 
Virevinre Kincpom, ib. | en Mice. el 
Vegetation, ill 264) ) SN ‘ rey 
Veins, ; Fal 265 |, ees 8 adiOle, ory 
weneeng, 2 yp agt Bees ener aaa 
Verdigrease, — 7b. | ae ot ts 
Verditer, cee POON eet ets 
hi piv eis ib. Weasel, ea % 
ervain, _ 26 r st 
Vetch, or Tare, ae i f Weasel -Snout, Ras 
St 9 the Bitter, ees 268 Weather Gl 5 pte 
———., the Chickling, 2h, | Wedvin sr iaui om 
sy ithe Comm, 26 Jive ee 
Vichy- bene — 1b.) wy i Sok. 
VINE, ~— ib.. eres ive 
Vinegar, wh 272 eee aes ogee “e 
Violet, ee 294 eet (witha Cut), 
Viper, ess 1b. Rot grt 
Viper’s Bugloss, — ib. | ww ashi peel 
Vitriol, mt ib. HEAT, (with a Cut), 
Vives, 5 62 276 ie vad 
Ulcer, a #,. | Whetstone, — 
Umber, — 278 Whey; C he 
Vomiting, — idle fe ae hat, eres 
Urine, be 279 Whiskey, ft jail 
Riandbauyh: sae abr White-Swelling, ivi 
Uvula, “nae 281 pee ue el 
Wafers, Mie 76. Whitlow, — 
Waggon, — 16, —— Grass — 
. Wagiail, — 282 | Widgeon, -~ 
Wainscot, — 283 | WiLLow, a 
Herb,.. oT 


Wake-Robin, — 4b, 
tin 
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Wind, —_— 330 | Zanthoxylon, woos 383 
——-, in Horsés, a ib. Zedoary, — ib. 
Wind-Gall, — 331 | Zinc, ao 384. 

Instruments, —— 332 | Gizany,. — 385 
Wrinpmi._, (witha Cut), 78. 
Wind- Pipe, ee. 334 ’ soe 
Window, — be (A SUPPLEMENT. leg 
Wine, — i 3 | si 
Winnow, _— 338 | Acacia, the False, — 38% 
Wire, - _ 339 | Acids, — 388 
Withers, — 340. | Acre, — ib, 
Woad, — 341, | Agriculture, a ib. 
Wolf’s- Bane, ee 342 | Air, = 38g 
Wolves-Teeth, — ib, | Almond, hare 390° 
Woon, — — 76. | Aloe, ie 5Q1, 
Woodcock, — 346 | Alum, — id. 
Wood-pecker, —~ ib. | Amber, a hi 
Woodroof, ara 347 Anchovy, -_— 392. 
Woot, — “96. | Anotta, — iby. 
Worms, — 349 | Ant, RE ee 393°. 
30 Hotbandry, 350 | Antimony, _ — ib. 
Wormwood, = 351 | Antispasmodics, — 394 
Wort, — 76, | Architecture, a 1b6. 
Wabi D; ae ib, | Arithmetic, a 1b. 
Wounds, in Patriery, 356 | Art, et 204. 
Woundwort, ace 357 | Asparagus, ve 1b. 
Wren, — ib. | Ass, — 395 
Wrestling, oon 358 | Astronomy, — ibs 
Writing, a 106 
Wry-Neck, os 359 | Bark, + ib. 
Base-rocket, | — 397 
Yam, ph ib. | Bath, (Earth), — 1b. 
Yard, eos 360 Beam, — 7. 
Yarn, wala ib, | Bee, os tba 
Yarrow, — Sheet, — 1b: 
Yawning, — 362'| Bill, a 398 
YEAst, mate ib, | Birch-Tree, ee: ibs 
Yellow, ioe ‘ 367 Bird, Hie ‘ ibs y 
¥ertow-Fever,  —  ° 368 Bittern, — rhs 
¥ellow-Hammer, ais 3751 Bleaching, —~ 1b, 
Yellow-Rattle, sats rb, | Bleak, BATS. 399: 
¥ellows, eae 1b. BuicHrs — aie : 1b. 
Yew. Tree, — 377'| Blue, — 4oo 
Yoke, iat eS 379 | Books — 40r- 
¥outh, — ib.'| Brass, <n enon BOY 
: wht) Bred, — ! ‘ibs . 
Zattre, alk? 382 | Bricks, —— 402" 
hit Ne | Bruises, 
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Bruises, — 492] Dyeing, _ 422 
Burweed, the Greater, ib. , 
Butter, 2. — ib, | Kar, — ws wt Bae 
Butter-cup, _ 4.03 | Ear-wig, a 423 
Butter-fly, ome om oven nih Bed ED» — hii 
Elm-.trees, — ib. 
Calender, — ib. | Exercise, (with a Cut), 424. 
Candle, — 404) 
Canker, a ib. | Face-ach, —_ ib, 
Caoutchouc, mem nag pir A OF Film, bed bee 425 
Carp, : — waagel] We lea- Nec tg NC Sea visi g es ah OU) 
Carriage, — 406 | Food of Plants, | — id, 
Carr, (with a Cut), 407'} Frost, — 426 
Cascarilla, — 408 | FRUIT-TREES,. — ib. 
CaTTLey — ab, | Furnace, — 428 
Cauliflower, — 409 
Cement, _— ig, ‘| Germander, —_ 2b, 
Chafer, o 410 | Gooseberry,, a ib. 
Chaffinch, os . #6, | Green, -- 429 
Chaps, — #6,,| Guinea-corn, —_— | ib. 
Cheese, —- 411 | Gum-secretion, — . ib. 
Chemistry, — giz} Gum, Yellow, —- 430. 
Chicken-pox, _ ~ ib. | Gymnastics, . — ib 
Chocolate-tree; make ib. 
Clarification, — — ib, | Hampstead-water, 1b. 
Cock’s-foot-grass, 413 | Hat, — 43K 
Cord, ~ 16, | Hawk-moth, , a 1b. 
Corn, — ib, | Hiccough, _ 432 
Corn-flag, —_ 414] Hog, ° — 1b. 
Cotton, | a 415 | Honey-dew, —_ 1b. 
Cough, — : ib. | Horse-chesnut, — ib. 
Cream, —_ i. | Hot-house, — 1b. 
Crow-foot, — id. | Hyacinth, - — 433 
Cubebs, _ 416 
CuLrivator, — ib. | Insects, — ib. 
Cummin ~ 417 | fron, a 16. 
Curd a ig. | Itch, a — 434 
Curtain, — ib, | Juniper-tree, — ib. 
Cyder, — 418 
ea Kilburn-water, — 435 
Dewberry -bush, 1b. | | 
Diabetes, oe - 716, | Lackey-moth, ~ 1b. 
Dog’s-tail.grass, 419 | Letter, — 2b. 
Dargon’s-blood, _ 16, | Liverwort, —_— 4.36 
a atraNes (with a Cut); 476.1 Lock, — Sa i 
—_ 421 | Logic, — 1b. 


Dung, : 
ag -hills, aa ib, : Manure, 
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‘Manure, oa *-''438-] Slugs, | ther 448 
Mercury, ae , » Ab Spitey | eller Gat bean ppl 
Mildew, meal . 46, | Spider, the Red; — 44g 
Mill, TE een Se Stee, — 1b." 
Moss, — ‘abe Strangury, ~~ i th. 
Nettle, _ “16, | Tamarisk, — os 450 
| | Panning, me “AST 
Oil, eee 4 ‘Teeth, aig 
Opodeldoc, Re ate dneamestiee jute < yc Nag Meer a 
so dabei ue bigs : aes ibe 
Pate, Macs Wan, aN Seged ote 42 
Parsnep, le | Waste-Lands;~ a 
Peat, rn Water, (wittra Cut), (4 aha 
Pichurim Beans, Mills, ead 
Plants, mes b, | Weather. plass te sae 328 
Plant-louse, - — | 1¢ | Wheat, — Sane 
Privies, x "76,1 Winnow, -— te 2 
Pruyine, od 5.4 ‘Worms, - — us zB 
Rat,. ny ee OO ET Wellew, —_ sia a 
Redijak, «ation gma 
‘Rope, pa pe | ‘able for the use of Planters, 466 . 
Rust, ee . | Index to Latin Names, &c.: 457- 
os General Index of ‘Reference So 
Searborough-water, — ie yO. a. re 475 
Sea. pastas, erent tah ie ke Te a. egy 
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To the Corresponding Synonyms, or Inversions of Terms, 
occurring in the Fourth Volume. 


Salt-clod ; see Sea-sludge. Sheep-fag; see p. 61. 


Salt of Glass ; see Sandiver, Shrub-stone-crop 3 see Salt. 
— Sallow-willow ; see Willow. wort. | 


Samphire, the Marsh; see Salt. | Sight ; see Dimness. 
wort, the Jointed. Silk-plant ; sce Swallow.wort, 
Samphire, the Shrubby ; see Salt- | the Common. 


wort, the Jointed. | Similor ; see Zinc, 


Scab, in Dogs ; see Dog. Sithe ; see Sythe, 
Scarlet Tree-mite ; see Spider, Skegs ; see Oat, 


the Red, Slate-coal ; see Coal, a ale 
Sea-arrow grass; see Arrow- Sole ; see Soal. 

grass. Somnambulism ; see Sleep-walk. 

_ Sea-barley ; see Barley, ing. 
Sea-beet ; see Beet. Sour-croute ; sce Crout. 
Sea-belt ; see Sea-wrack, the Sour-trefoil; see Sorrel, the 

Sweet. Common. i 

_ Sea-bindweed ; see Bindweed. Spanish Fly ;. see Fly, the 
Sea-Buckthorn ; see Buckthorn, Spanish, | 

the Sea. _. Spanish Lilac; see Lilac, the 
Sea-calf ; see Seal. Common. : 
Sea-meadow-grass; ‘sce Mea-| ~Spear-thistle ; sce Thistle, 

dow-orass,: § Spelt ; see Wheat. 


Sea-moss ; see Coralline, _ | Spicknel ; see Spignel. 
- Sea-onion ; see Squill, the Com..| Spinell ; sec Ruby. 
mon. hl _ Spunk ; see Touchwood, 
Sea-pea; see Pea. Square Barley ; see Bere. 
Sea-purslane ; see Orache, the Squash ; see Gourd, ; 
| St. James’s Wort; see Rag. - 
wort, the- Common. . 
Starwort, the Water; see Star. 
grass, | 
Stinking Flower-de-luce; gee ~ 
Flower-de-luce. 
Storm-glass ; see Weather-glass, 
Strasburgh-turpentine ; see Tur. 
Pertine s)he" 


Sea-reed; see Matweed, the Sea. 
_ Sea-star-wort ; see Starwort, 
the Sea. 
Sea-waure; see Sea-wrack. 
Seville-orange ; see Orange. 
Seydschutz-water; see Sedlitz- 
wacr: 
_ Shab; see Scab. 
_Sharpling ; see Stickle-back, Strawberry-trefoil ; see Trefoil, 
the Common, Stricken ; see Quarter-evil. 
VOL. IV, © . Deen Suffolk, 
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Suffolk, or Skim-cheese ; 
Cheese. 
Sugar-cane ; see Sugar. 
Sulphuric- acid ; see Vitriolic. 
acid, 
Summer-barley ; see barley. 
Sun-fish ; see Shark, the Bask- 
ing. ; 
Sweet-cicely ; see Cicely, the 
Sweet. 
Swine-pock ; 
{in Supplem.) 
Swine’s-cress ; see Scurvy-grass. 
Swiss-cheese ; see Cheese. 
Sympathetic Ink ; see Ink. 
Tangle ; see Sea-wrack, 
Esculent. 
Terras; see Tarras. 
Threshing ; see Thrashing. 
Tine-tare ; see Vetch, the Corn. 
Tombac ; see Zinc. 
Traas ; see Tarras. 
Tree-moss ; “see Liverwort, the 
Officinal Stringy. 
Trefoil-buck-bean ; 
bean. 
Venice-turpentine 
tine; | 
Venice-treacle ; 
the Venice. 
Wakefulness ; see Waking. 
Water-chickweed;seeStar- -grass. 


see 


see Chicken-pock | 


the 


see Buck. 
5. see turpen- 


see ‘Treacle, 


Water-crow-foot ; see Crow- 
foot (ig Supplem.) 
. Water-crowfoot, the Round- 


leaved ; see Crowfoot. 
Water-dropwort ; 

wort. 

. Water-fennel ; see Star-grass. 
Water-flower-de-luce; see Flow- 

er-de-luce. 
Water-rat ; see Rat. 
Water-starwort ; see Star-grass. 
Watering of Gardens ; see Kit- 

-ehen.garden, 


see Drop- 


-Westphalia-cheese ; 


) 


Way-thistle ; see Saw-wort. 
Weeping- willow ; see Willow. 
see Cheese. , 

Wey ; see Weigh. 

Whipt- syllabub : see Syllabub. 

Whistling-swan ; see Swap, the 
Wild. 

_ Whitloe ; see Whitlow. 

"-Wild-basil ; ; see Thyme. 

Wild Burnet ; see Burnet, the 
Great. 

Wild-liquorice ; seeMilk-vetch. 

Wild-thyme ; see Thyme. | 

Willow, the Sweet ; see Gale, 
the Sweet. 

Willow-berb, the Hooded ; see 
‘Scull-cap ; the Common. 

Willow. herb, the Purple-spik- 
ed 5 see Loose-strife, the Purple. 

Wiltshire-cheese ; see Cheese. 

Winnowing.machine ; seeWin-« 
now. 

Wolf’s-bane, the 
Leopard’ s-bane. 

Wood.-strawberry ; see Straw. 
berry. 

Wormseed ; see Mustard, the 
Common Hedge. 

Wort-cress ; see Scurvy- -grass. 

Xanthoxylon : see Zanthoxylon 

Yellow Bed-straw ; see Cheese- 
rennet. . 

Yellow Dead-nettle ; see Wea. 
sel-snout. 

Yellow Gum; 


Great; see 


see Gum (in 


Supplem.) | 

Yellow-flag; see Flower-de- 
luce. . 

Yellow Hercules; see Zan- 
thoxylon. 


see Fir-tree. — 
: See Buttere 


Yew-leaved Fir; 
Yorkshire Sanicle. 
wort, 


PLATES 
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PLATES 
IN THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


I. White Saxifrage, p. 25. ! 

Il.’ Mr. Antrs’s Improved Spinning- Wheel, p. 116. 

III. Mr. Rosert SaLMon’s Improved Machine for cutting Straw, 

e 1§2-. \y 

* IV. Count Rizscu’s newly invented Straw-cutter, p. 193—56- 

V. Mr. Anprew Merxie’s Improved Thrashing Machine, p. 209. 

VI. Mr. Bzsawt’s Undershot Water-wheel ; and. Wir. Ty) As 
Kyicur’s Drill Machine, p. 248. 

VII. Washing Machine invented in Germany, p- 290. 

VIII. Mr. H. Saryeant’s Machine for raising Water, 297-98. 

IX. Rev. T. C. Munnine’s Turnip-Drill; Mr. Lester’s Culti. 
vator ; and Mr. Eccuzston’s Peat-Borer (Pi. I. Suppl.) ps 410. 

X. Messrs. ‘T. and J. Potrrezman’s Improved Winnowing Ma. 


chine, p. 454. 


N.B. Several distin objeés having occasionally been represented 
in one and the same Plate, the Reader ought to be apprized, that be 
avill meet with the respe&ive Descriptions of, 

Mr. Besant’s Undershot Water-wheel, in the Article Water, 
p- 298. | 

Rev. T. C. Munnineo’s Turnip.drill, under the Article Turnip. 
Pp... 247. | 

Mr. Eccreston’s Peat-borer, in the Article Prar, of the Sup. 
plement, pp. 443-440, 


: ——S 
ERRATA er CORRIGENDA. 


Page 248, Col. 1, line 4, dele [Plate I]. Surrremenr.} 


rome 208, 1—-_— dele, in the two last lines, the words, 
. ‘« Plate IT. for the Supplement;” and read, 
‘6in the same Plate which is annexed _ 
tothe Article Turnep, p. 248, of this 
~ Volume.” 
aes 415, ——— 2, ——— 39, read, aguatilis. 
——— 418, —— 2, .25, read, c@esius. 


In the pages: for 225, read 425 ; for 228, read 428 ; for 220, read 
429 ; for 230, read 430. 
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DOMESTIC ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


RUM 


UFF, or Tringa pugnax, L. 

a birdof passage, frequenting 

the fens of Lincolnshire, and va- 

rious other parts of Britain, early 

in the spring; and disappearing 
about Michaelmas. 

Towards the latter end of March, 
or eaty in \pril, Ruffs, for a short 
time, visit Martin Mere, in Lanca- 
shire; where they are taken in 
elap-nets, to the number of 40 or 
50 dozen in a season ; and fattened 
for the table : the food commonly 
employed, is bread andmilk, hemp- 
seed, boiled wheat, and sugar: 
thus, in about.a fortnight they be- 
come extremely fat; and are ge- 
nerally sold at 2s. and2s. 6d. each. 
Being of an irascible disposition, it 
is erroneously supposed that these 
birds must be fed in dark places ; 
Jest, on the admission of light, they 
should destroy each other By com- 
bat. 

Ruffs are dressed for the table, 
with their intestines, like snipes ; 
cand, when ‘killed at the critical 
time, are by epicures considered 

the most delicious of morsels. 

RUM, a spirituous liquor which 
is distilled from sugar-canes. 

The best state in which ram can 
be imported or, preserved, is that of 


srectified spirit; as.it may thus be_ 


conveyed in one-half of its usual 

compass, and afterwards reduced 

to the proper degree of proof” 
ONO. XLUL==-VOL, LY, 
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strength, by means of spring-wa- 
ter. It would, likewise, in this 
stateibe better calculated! for punch, 
both on account.of its finer Aavour, 
and because the strength of the 
mixture at be then more uni- 
formly regulated. Farther, frau- 
dulent.persons would now be pre- 
vented from. adulterating it with 
malt spirits, and also from dulei- 
Sying or sweetening it with oil,of 
vitriol, and similar pernicious drugs. 
Pure, old rum, is incomparably 
more wholesome than brandy; Dr. 
SHORT, therefore, prefers.it to any 
other spirit, both as a cordial, and. 
for making punch. It softens and 
dilates the alimentary. canal, while 
it promotes a more regular perspi- 
ration, as well as thé dischargeof 
urine. It is also of greater sci vice 
in nephriticcomplaints ; and, where 


.the constitution is broken by hard 


or Jong-continued drinking, Dr. S. 


recommends it jn small quantities, 


as being well adapted to raise and 


_ preserve the tone of the stomach.— 


We deem it, however, necessary 
to observe, that such stimulating 
liquors are in no case absolutely 
salubrious, and ought to be resort- 
ed to only as medicines.—-See Ar- 
Rack, Brawpy, and Gin, 
Ruwnine-Tsaruse. See Frusx, 
RunneT. “See RENNET. . 
RUPTURE, or a partial protru- 
sion of.an. intestine, is one of those 
B con: 
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complaints which has lately become 
so general, especially among the 
labouring classes, as to induce be- 
nevolent persons in the British me- 
_tropolis to institute a society for the 


relief of the unfortunate poor afflic-, 


ed with this 1 malady, under the di- 
rection of Mr. TuRNBULL. 
The places in which ruptures 


generally appear, are the groin,» 


scrotum, upper and anterior part 
of the thigh, the navel, and between 
the abdoniaal muscles. ‘Fhe tu- 
mior most frequently consists of a 
portion either of the intestinal canal, 


or of the omentum (known by the 


name of caul) or sometimes even 
of both ; though instances have oc- 
eurred of the liver, stomach, spleen, 
bladder, &c. having formed the 
contents—From the nature and 
sittiation of parts, the different spe- 
cies are distinguished and named: 
thus, a rupture is called inguinal, 
“when situated in the groin; but, 
when proceeding down to the sero- 
tum, which is often the case, it-re- 
celves the appellation of scrotal ; 
when occurring on the thigh, it is 
termed femoral; and, when the 
navel is the part affected, umbilical. 
The size of the sac varies according 
to the stage of the disorder: at the 
beginning it appears small, but by 
degrees increases, 
‘Symptoms : : An elastic 
swelling, attended with pain, which 
becomes more violent on every 
exertion ; nausea; vomiting; and 
obstruction of the bowels. When 
the tumor is produced by a por- 
tion of the gat, without containing 
any feces, the surface will be found 
smooth or equal; and, if compress- 
ed, quickly resumes its former size 
on removing the finger. On the 
contrary, when hard feces are eon- 
tained in an intestinal rupture of 
long standing, they will be obvious 


white 
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from considerable inequalities.—~ 
Should a portion, both of intestine 
and caul, be included in the sac, it 
will then be unequal and soft ; but, 
if arising from the caul alone, there 
will be no obstrustion of the bowels. 

The inguinal rupture begins in 
the groin, and gradually descends 
into “the scrotum, or into-the labia 
vagine. The femoral hernia occurs 
more frequently in women; and is 
often mistaken for. the former: 
hence it is necessary to observe, 
that the tumor in the latter is 
deeper; and that the ring of the 
abdominal muscles, which: in this 
case lies above the swelling, in that 
of the inguinal kind, entirely sur- 
rounds the diseased part. 

The event of this maiady depends 
on the nature of the substance in- 
eluded, If the protruded parts be 
not timely reduced, the most fatal 
consequences, such as stricture, 
inflammation, . and mortification, 
may be apprehended ; though the 

rtion of intestine, thus strangu- 
jated, be imeonsiderable ; but,:if 

the caul alone be propelled, « it 1s 
seldom attended with danger ; be- 
cause this membrane is not of sueh 
importance in the animal economy 
as the viscera and intestines. 

Causes: As ruptures uniformly 
take place in consequence of local 
debility, it follows, that whatever 
may have suth effect, will also oc- 
casion a protrusion of parts from 
their natural situation ; for instance, 
all violent bodily exercise, singing, 
crying , lifting heavy burthens, quick 
and sudden motions, leaping, fall- 
ing, &c. every forcible compression 
of the abdominal viscera by too 
narrow garments, such as stays, 
er waistbands. | Hence soldiers, 
singers, dancers, porters, and wo- 
men of difficult parturition, are very 
subject to: this Be. —In chil-. 

dren, 
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dren, itoften proceeds from crying, 


obstruction of the bowels, flatu- 


lence, and ‘the negleft of nurses. 


It has also been’ Himmar en! ‘that the 


inhabitants of those countries where 
oil forms a considerable article of 
diet, are exceedingly liable to rup- 
tures. 
Cure : 
to reduce the dt dated 
fore a strangulation takes place, 
For this purpose, the patient must 
be laid on his back ; the head being 


low, and the breech elevated by. 


pillows. Warm fomentations of 


mild aromatic and emollient sub-~ 


stances, stich as chamomnile-flowers, 
thallows, &c. are next to be em- 
ployed ; 


deco&tion of similar herbs with a 
table spoonful or two of swest oil. 
After having persevered in these 
applications for some time, . at- 
tempts should be made to reduce 
the tumorby gentle pressure; and, 
if this prove ineffectual, greater force 
must be‘used, yet so that the ope- 
rator, while he presses with the 
palm ‘of his hand, may re-conduct 
the projecting part: with his fingers, 
through the same aperture’ through 
which it had been protruded, close- 
ly following its natural’ direion. 
Thus, if the hernia be in the groin 
or scrottim, the pressure must be 
made obliquely upwards and out- 
wards ; in femoral cases, it should 
be performed direGtly upwards ; and 
umbilical rnptures are reposed by 
compressing them backwards. 


The ‘greatest benefit has— been 


derived frota the application of vi- 
triolic ether to the swelling, so‘ as 
to evapctate this volatile liguor by 
gradually dropping it on the part 
affected. If the. patient be of a 
plethoric habit, copious bleeding 


becomes necessary ; as it occasions — 


The first object should be, 
parts, be-, 


the effects of which ‘will: 
be o1 ‘eatly promdted by injecting ‘a’ 
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felaxation, and pr events inflamma- 
tion. In order to preserve the part” 
in its natural situation, and to pre- 
vent a relapse, after it has been re- 
duced, a suflicient degree of pres- 
sure must be applied to the rup-— 
tured spot ; an obje@ which will be* 


. most effeCtually attained by a spring 
This instrument ‘is rates” é 


truss. 
factured in a superior manner by 
Mr. Savieny, of King-street, aot 
vent-garden. . 

The reduction of umbilical rap~ 
tures, if timely undertaken,’ ‘is 
mostly effected by the application 
of a bandage.—If, however, the 
treatment before stated, should not’ 
be attended with’success, but’ the 
pain anid other symptoms increase, 
recourse’ éught immediately to’ be’ 
had to a skilful surgeon’; as pro- 
crastination may render the ita 
incurable. 

RUPTURE-WORT, eons OTH, 
or Herniaria glabra, L. an indige~ 
nous perennial plant, which grows. 
in gravelly soils, and flowers in the 
months of July and August.—This 
herb is, according to Dr. WiITHER-= 
inc, both saline and astringent’; 
its expressed juice removes specks 
from the eyes ; and, when taker 
internally, it is likewise said to in- 
crease 'the ‘secretions by the’ kid- 
nies.—Bautscn has employed it 
in tanning.—Cows' and horses' eat 


. the plant ; 3 and, though rejected by 


hogs and goats, it is ae pays Kea 
by “sheep: : 

‘RUSH, or Tuhicks; Ea  getis of 
plants,’ comprising 36 speciés, of 
which, according to Dr. WiTHER- 
In@ 17, but in the opinion ‘of Dr: 
SMiTH 19, areindigenous : of these, 
the ONT are” “the pr incipal ; 
viz, : 

1. The squarrosus. 
RUSH. 

ied The conglomeratus, Rowe 
Bo 2 HEADED, 


‘See Moss- 
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HEADED, or CLusTER-FLOWERED 
RusH, grows in moist meadows 
and heaths, where it. flowers in the 
month of July or August. It is 
employed by the lower classes to 
form rush-lights, for which pur- 
pose it is peeled i in autumn on three 
sides, and dipped in melted tallow. 
The soil producing this plant, ge- 
nerally contains a stratum of pent. 


a: The effusus, Common or Sorr, 


Ruswy, or Sxavus,. thrives in wet 
meadows and pastures ; ; flowers 
fr om June to Aug ust.—It. is eaten 
by: horses ‘and goats ; is also used 
for rush-lights, like the preceding 
species, ; ; and, sometimes. manufac- 
tured . into slight. baskets,—The 
common rash is cut about, Mid- 
summer, in, the vicinity of Farn- 
ham, and dried i in the same ,man- 
ner as hay ; . after which it is form- 
éd into a kind of moze, and shel- 
’ tered. till the succeeding spring, 
when, on account of its douphhess, 
it is Useful ily eraployed for bands, 
or ties, in fastening hops to. the 
poles.—In 4 fresh state, itis farther 
converted into brooms, or ‘besoms, 
for blacksmiths, and. other artisans 
working ; in. metals. . | 
AU the species. of . Rash grow in 
wet: situations,, and have therefore 
been sown on the banks of canals, 
in order to consolidate ‘the earth. 
But, as they frequently abound on 
lands, that would otherwise be pro- 
duétive, different means “have been 
adopted, with a view. to- ‘extirpate 
them. . This purpose. has been at- 
tained by ploaghing one furrow, 
and harrowing in a. considerable 
quantity | of dung ;. after. which a 
crop. of oats is. taken. .. Another 
method consists in ‘pulling them 
out by the roots in July, and expos- 
ing: them ‘for two or three weeks, 
till tolerably dry..."Fhey are then 
gradually burnt, and their ashes 


marshy ditches : 


RUS 


spread on the land, thus affording 
an excellent manure.—But, in order 
to prevent their future growth, the 
ground ought to be dr ained ; and, 
if any rushes < appear, they must be 
annually eradicated, and the soil 
properly rolled. 7 
RUSH, the Frowrrine, or 
WareR GLADIoLE, Butomus um- 
bellatus, L. a native perennial 
plant, growing in. slow streams and 
muddy ditches ; flowering in the 
mionth of June or July. —This 
beautiful herb is a great ornament 
to the banks of .our rivers and 
it is refused by 
every species of cattle. From its 
strong leaves, the Dutch manu- 
facture a kind of carpets and ta- 
pestry that are highly prized; and 
Bowmen observes, thal they may 
also be converted. into baskets, for 
packing fruit and other commo- 
dities, . 
RUSH, the Hare’s-rarz, or 
SINGLE-HEADED CoTTON-GRASS, 
Eriophorum vaginatum, L. a pes 
rennial plant, “found in marshy 
heaths, on bogs and, moors ; PHD, 
eipally in the northern counties of 
Britain,—The whole plant, previ- 
ously to its flowering in June, is. 
eaten with great avidit y_ by sheep 
and it is asserted by shepherds, that 
these animals will, after being re- 
dueed by hunger, recover more 
speedily, and thrive much better om 
the hare’s-tail rush, than on tur- 
nips. Ina ripe state, however, it 
is chiefly used for rush-lights: the 
wool, of down growing on) this 
plant, though short and brittle, 
may be. applied to similar purposes: 
with those of the Corron-erass, 
RUSH-GRASS, the Prickiy, 
or Lone-rooren,. Schenus Ma- 
riscus,,L. a native plant, which 
grows in marshes, ponds, and 
. bogs, where it flowers. in the 
months. 


RUS 


l \ » 
months of July and August.—This 
Species is injurious to cows. It 
frequently abounds in pools to such 
a degree, as to form floating islands 


by its interwoven roots: the stalks - 


attain from two to six feet in 
height, and are principally em- 
ployed as a substitute for straw in 
thatching houses; for which pur- 
pose they are better adapted, 

RUST, denotes the calces, or 
vulgarly the flowers of metals, 
which are generally produced | by 
exposure to moist air, or in damp 
situations; though the former may 
also be obtained artificially, by cor- 
roding or dissolving metals, in a 
proper Mensrruwum (which see) ; 
and in which case it is termed a 
magistery. 

Having already pointed out (vol. 
ili. p. 30), a few general methods 
of preserving iron from rust, we 
shall, at present, only add a receipt 
by which the latter may be re- 
moved. It consists in combining 
a certain proportion of quick-lime 
with mutton fat, into balls, which 
raust be rubbed on the utensil, till 
it has entirely obliterated the rust : 
after this coating has remained for 
a few days on the metal, it is re- 
moved with coarse flannel or other 
tags; when another composition, 


_niade of equal parts of charcoal, 


red calx of vitriol, and drying oil, is 
applied by continued friction, till 
the surface be restored to its pris- 
tine brightness. | 

RUST, or Rusico, in vegetable 


economy, is a disorder afieciing » 


certain plants, It consists of a fer- 
ruginous powder scattered beneath 
the leaves, principally of the Ladies- 
mantle, Stone-bramble, and Rag- 
_ wort, especially if these vegetables 
grow in a burnt, woody soil. 
~ Dr. Darwin conjectures the 
7ust to be a fungus, similar to the 
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MILDEW, which resembles certain. 
kinds of liverwort, and grows be- 
neath the leaves of plants that are 
previously diseased. He conceives 
that it may be prevented, or de- 
stréyed, by exposing such vegeta~- 
bles to greater light and ventilation, 
in the manner already described, 


ol. iii. p. 198. 


Ruta-BaGa. Sce Turnip. 

RYE, or Secale, L. a genus of 
exotic plants, comprising five spe- 
cies, one of which only is raised 
in Britain, namely, the Cereale, 
or Common Rye. It was supposed 
by Linnazus to be a native of the 
Isle of Candia, whence it is said to 
have been introduced into Britain ; 
but it is doubtless a northern plant, 
as it thrives and flourishes most 
luxuriantly in cold climates. 
_. The commen rye is divided into 
two varieties, viz. the Spring, 
White, or Silvery Rye; and the 
Winter, or Black Rye. Both are 
propagated from seed in the pro- 
portion of 2 or 24 Winchester 
bushels per acre, generally on 
poor, dry lime-stone, or sandy soils, 
where wheat does not thrive ; and, 
if it be sown on such Jands two or 
three successive years, it will at the 
end of that period ripen a month 
earlier than such as has, for a long 
series of years, been raised trom 
strong, cold ground, 

The proper season for committ- 
ing the seed to the earth, depends 
greatly on the nature of the rye: 
that for spring or white grain, is 
from February to March; as that 
for the black or winter rye, is 
from the middle of September to 
the latter end of October, in South 


Britain: Both these varieties, how- 


ever, are advantageously sown to- 
gether with wheat, at the rate of 
one peck of rye with one bushel 
of wheat: the seed of the former 


B3 is 
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§s also harrowed in among a mahi 
‘~erop of turnips, and both are fed 
off with sheep. 
Formerly, pdntierable quantities 
of rye-meal were converted: a 
bread; sometimes being kn 
alone, and occasionally with a'small 
portion of wheaten flower. It is, 
however, seldom used at present 
in this country, on account of its 
being subject (especially during 
thot summers that succeed a wet 
spring) to a disease, known in 
France under the name of ergot; 
but which is called in Eng! land, 
horned rye, spur, or horn-seed. The 
grain thus afleted grows out into 
jJarge horns,’ containing ‘a mixture 
of -black and white | farinaceous 
powder ; and is said to appear as if 
dt:were: pierced by insects, which 
are conjectured to cause the. dis- 
ease. By the use-of such damaged 
grain, the poorer classes of people, 
both in France and England, have 


“often been afflicted with fatal dis- . 


orders, accompanied with extreme 
- debility and gangrene, or mot tifica- 
tion of the extremities, Horned r ye 
is equally fatal to brutes :. sheep, 
dogs, swine, deer; nay, geese, 
ducks, and other poultry, that were 
fed with it, by way of experiment, 
_became violently convulsed, and 
died in great agonics. So delete- 
vious, indeed, are its effects, that it 
has even destroyed the flies which 
settled upon it. 
But though rye, can diseased, 
be thus. pre} udicial to men and ani- 


! 
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“mals, yet, inva sen state it is an 


excellent grain for bread-flour, and 
often yields abundant crops, . It 
may also be advantageously fed off 
early in the spring by sheep, and 
somewhat later with horses and 
cows; or, it may be mown and 
given, ‘to the latter in the stables.— 
The straw of this. grain,is excel- 


‘lent for thatching, and. is also used 


by. brick-makers, collar-manufac- 
turers,.and for packing. Farther, 
we are informed by Mr. Maz- 
SHALL, that in the county of York — 
the farmers always sow a small 
quantity of rye with their-wheat, 
which they believe is thus pre- 


served from the injurious disease, 


known under the name of Mildew. 


Lastly, every kiud of poultry lave 


suciy.an antipathy to this: grain, 
that they avoid the place where it 
vegetates : hence it-has been ad- 
v antageously sown in head-ridges, 
around. farm - houses, and: yards, 
as 4 kind of proteétion -to other 
grain. 

With respect to its phy tr pro- 
perties, we shall only remark,. that 


- pure and sound rye, though: less 
_mutritive than. wheat in a similar 


condition, affords .good bread; 
which, to persons of a sedentary 
life, is attended with the beneficial 
effect of preventing costiveness, or 
obstipation of the bowels. 
Rye, the Wild. See Barugy, 
the Wall. 
| RYE-GRASS, 
Red. 


See Darwen, the 
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SADDLE). a. kind of «stuffed 
seat, fastened tothe back of a horse, 
.. for the convenience of the rider. 


Saddles are. divided into various 
kinds, according to he purposes 
for which they are designed; such 

. as 
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as kunting-saddles for the chace ; 
side-saddles for females, &c. WNu- 
merous accidents, however, hap- 
pening, either from the spirited and 
turbulent disposition of horses, or 
the inability of riders to keep their 
seat ina proper and steady mau- 
ner, ingenious artists have con- 
trived means of preventing such 
misfortunes. Among these, we 
shall mention Mr, Epw. Jones's 
Woman's Saddle - tree, with a 
spring head ; for the invention of 
which he obtained a patent, in May 

1794. He construtts the mear~ 
side head, or horn of the saddle- 
tree, so as to drop down by means 
of a steel, iron, or other spring ; 
and, when the rider wishes to dis- 
mount, by pushing the head or 
horn from her, it willinstantly fall, 
so that she may alight without dan- 
ger, in case the horse should take 
fright, or run away: thus, her 
clothes will never be entangled in 
the horn, and all farther inconve- 
nience arising from the common 
mode of constructing saddles, will 
be effectually avoided. Such spring 
may also be weakened, or strength- 
ened, according to the ability of 
the rider, by means of certain 
screws; which, being turned or 
admitted into the upper part of the 
near point, pfevent the head from 
falling, contrary to her inclination 
or pleasure. 

In May 1801, a patent was 
granted to Mr. WatrexInetiss, 
for a method of making saddles, on 
a new and improved plan, by 
which the rider is enabled to per- 
form longer journies on a rough- 
trotting horse, with greater ease 
than on any other saddle hitherto 
constructed ; and also for contriv- 
ing the stirrup-bars in such a man- 
ner, that if a rider happen to fall 
from, or be thrown off his horse, _ 


SAF 2 
he*will, in consequence, be imme- 
diately disengaged. This inven- 
tion consists’ in giving elasticity to 
the seat of the saddle, by introduc-- 
ing a spring into the long straining 
wef ; and in attaching the stirrup- 
bar tothe saddle, by means ofa 
bolt conneéted with the rider, in. 
such a manner, that, on falling off, 
or being thrown, he draws the 
bolt or fastening, and the stirrup 
is parted from the saddle. Vor a 
minute account of this patent, the 
reader will consult the 15th vol. of 
the Repertory of Arts, &c. where 
a full specification is given, and 
illustrated with an engraving. 

-SAFFLOWER, or BaAsTARD- 
Sarrron, Carthamus, L. a-genus 
of exotic plants, comprising ten 
species, the principal of which is: 
the tin¢torius, Common or Dyer’s 
Safflower.” Itis a native of Egypt, 
and the warmer climates of Asia; is 
cultivated to a considerable extent 
in various parts of Europe, and par- 
ticularly in the Levant ; whence 
considerable quantities are annuals 
ly imported into Britain. 

The Safflower is propagated by 
the seed, early in the spring, sow- 
ing it separately in ‘rills, at the 
distance of two feet and a half from 
each other. In the course of a 
month, the young plants will ap- 


pear, and at the expiration of a. si- 


milar period, it will be necessary to 
hoe the ground, leaving them six 
inches apart. A second hoeing 
will likewise be proper, when the 
plants should be thinned to the 
distance at which they are intended 
toremain. If the soil be stirred a 
third time, no farther attention 
will be required, till the flowers 
appear: the small blossoms, which 
form the compound flowers, ought 
to be cut in succession, as they at~ 
tain to maturity; and then gradu- 
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ally driéd ina kiln, of a moderate 
heat. In order to procure seed for 
a future crop, some of the plants 
should be left, till they are perfe@- 
ly ripe; but Beckmann advises 
not to choose any of the prickly 
plants for such purpose; as they 
will re-produce very small flowers. 
He farther observes, that the Saf- 
flower growing in Germany, might 
be fully equal to that imported 
from Turkey, if similar pains were 
taken in drying and preparing the 
flowers, previously in salt-water, 
as well as in choosing the proper 
soil. In the latter respect, agri- 
cultural writers are not agreed; 
for, in rich land, the plant seldom 
flowers till late in autumn ; while, 
in a poor dry ground, it is in bloom 
at anearlier period; but the flowers 
are smaller, and yield a less portion 
of colouring matter. On the whole, 
a moderately dry and well-manured 
soil, appears to be best adapted to 
its culture, especially ifit be sown 
early in February ; as the young 
piants are not liable to be injured 
by the vernal frosts—The dry 
leaves of this vegetable are, in the 
winter, eagerly eaten by sheep and 
goats, 

The flowers and seeds of the 
bastard saffron were formerly often 
used medicinally ; but, at present, 
they are nearly exploded, and the 
former are principally employed for 
dyeing linen, woollen, silks, and 
especially cotton, which absorbs 
the tinging particles more easily, 
and retains the volatile hue of the 
safflower much longer, than any 
other stuff. This plant produces a 
variety of shades, from a bright- 
yellow to a deep-red, accordingly 
as it is treated with the addition of 
alum, pot-ash, cream of tartar, Je- 
mon-juice, or oil of yitriol, in due 
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proportions.—lIt pays, on importa- 
tion, a duty of 14d. per Ib. — 
SAFFRON, or Crocus, L. a ge-. 
nus of plants consisting of seven 
species, two of which are indi- 


genous : namely, 
1. The sativus v. officinalis, 
Common, or AUTUMNAL SAF- 


FRON, thrives in meadows and pas- 
tures; flowers in August and Sep- 
tember. It is cultivated by plant- 
ing out the roots in July, at the 
distance of five inches apart, and 
two inches deep, in a good, dry 
soil, that has previously been well 
ploughed, and manured with rot- 
ten dung. 

In the beginning of September, 
the ground ought to be hoed, and 
the weeds carefully eradicated; as 
the growth of the saffron would 
otherwise be impeded. A _ short 
time after, the flowers will appear 
for several weeks ; and they should 
be gathered, that is, the stigmata 
or fleshy summits of the pistils 
picked off, every morning in suc- 
cession, before they are fully blown. 
Next, these tender filaments are to 
be gradually dried in a kiln, and 
preserved for use.—A field of saf- 
fron will continue to be produtive’ 
for three or four years, yielding 
progressively more numerous and 
larger flowers, as well as an in- 
crease of bulbous roots; which, 
after that period, may be advan- 
tageously transplanted to another 
situation. 

Saffion is remarkably fragrant, 
and is highly esteemed; as it exhi- 
larates the spirits, when taken in 
small doses; but, if used in too 
large portions, it produces immo- 
derate mirth, 4nd all the conse- 
quences resulting from the abuse 
of spirituous liquors. It imparts a 
beautiful colour to water, wine, or 


pail, 
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spirits, to which it communicates 
its virtues. 

This drug was formerly consi- 
dered an excellent remedy in hys- 
teric depressions, originating from 
spasms, or from obstructions of 
the usual evacuations ; but, in mo- 
dern pra@tice, it is seldom employ- 
ed, though it forms an ingredient 
in several medicinal preparations. 
The best saffron is that raised in 
England, which may be known by 
the breadth of its blades: it ought 
to be of a deep red or orange co- 
lour; fresh and tough, though 
neither too dry nor too moist; and 
of a strong, but pleasant aromatic 
odour.—It deserves to be more 
generally known, that mercenary 
dealers often adulterate this valu- 
able spice with safflower, or with 
the fibrils of dried deef: the for- 
mer practice, which is more com- 
mon and less troublesome, cannot 
be easily detected ; but the latter 
species of fraud may be ascertain- 
ed by infusing a few threads of 
suspected saffron in a wine glass- 
ful of simple water; and if, after 
standing 24 hours, the liquor ac- 
quire only a pale-yellow tint, in- 
stead of a bright-red hue, it may 
be concluded that it is not genuine. 
—On importation, it pays 2s. gd. 
per Ib. 

2. The vernus, SpRiNG or GaR- 
DEN Crocus, is found in mea- 
dows, chiefly in the county of Not- 
tingham: it flowers in the month 
of March.—This species is propa- 
gated by seeds in gardens, for the 
beauty of its fowers, which form 
a principal ornament in vernal 
_mosegays. 

Sarrron, the Meadow. 
Meapow-SaFrron. 

SAGE, or Salvia, L. a genus of 
plants comprising 60 species ; of 


' 


See 
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which the following are the prin- 
cipal, viz. 

1. The Pratensis ; and, 

2. The Verlenaca. See Crary. 

3. The Officinalis, or Com- 
MON LarGe SaGe, is a native 
of the southern parts of Europe, 
and cultivated in British gar- 
dens, for culinary purposes. — 
There are several varieties of 
this species, namely, the common 
green sage, the wormwood sage ; 
the green and red sage, both with 
variegated leaves; and a peculiar 
kind with red or blackish leaves ; 
the last of which is most common- 
ly cultivated, together with the 
wormwood-sage. — Their flowers 
furnish bees with honey and wax ; 
the whole plant is exceedingly 
grateful to sheep, and imparts a 
delicate flavour to the flesh of these 
animals. 

4. The tomentosa, or BALSAMINE 
Saceg, which is preferred to all the 
other species for herl-tea. 

All the different kinds of sage 
may be propagated by seeds ; but, 
as some of these useful plants do 
not attain to perfection in this 
country, the more eligible method 
of raising them, is mile by 
slips. 

In a medicinal view, sage mo- 
derately warms and strengthens the 
alimentary canal: hence, in cold 
phlegmatic habits, it excites appe- 
tite, and may be of service to per- 
sons labouring under nervous de- 
bility. The best method of taking 
it, is by an infusion of the dry | 
leaves used as common tea; or a 
tincture, or extract, made with rec- 
tified spirit, and given in proper ~ 
doses. ‘These preparations contain 
the whole virtues of the sage, while 
the distilled water and essential oil 
possess only the warmth and aro- 

matic 
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matic quality, without. any of its: 
bitterness or astringency. “Watery” 
infusions of the leaves, with the ad- 
dition of lemon-juice, form an use- 
ful drink in febrile disorders, and 
are very grateful to the palate. 

» SAGO, is the medullary sub- 
stance obtained from a species of 
the Palm-tree (Cycas circinalis, L.), 
a native of the Molucca' and other 
islands of the East Indies. It is 
used as bread by the natives, who 
macerate it in water, and form it 
into cakes. The grains of Sago 
sold in the shops, are prepared in a 
manner similar to those of Tapioca 
(see Cassava): they furnish a 
nourishing and agreeable jelly with 
water, milk, or broth ; but they 
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should be previously cleaned ; and, . 


to dissolve them completely, the 
first decoction should be strained, 
and afterwards boiled a second time, 
for about half an hour. -With a 
view to render it more agreeable, a 
stall portion of lemon-juice, su- 
gar, and wine, may be added. ‘In 
this state, it forms an excellent dish 
as a restorative, particularly for the 
consumptive, convalescent, and 
those whose digestion is weak or 
impaired ;-but the coarser parts, 
which remain after straining the li- 
quor, should not be eaten ;’ as they 


are too flatulent for the stomach of 


invalids, and afford little nutriment. 


In phthisical cases, a decoétion of 


sago in milk, will be the most pro- 
per; for wine and broth can be al- 
towed. only to patients. who are 
free from febrile symptoms. , 
SAIL-CLOTH, astrong texture, 
made of hemp, for the purpose of 
supplying ships with | sails.—A1- 
though’ considerable quantities of 
this valuable article are annually 
nranufaGtured in Britain, yet as 
they are not only inadequate to the 
demand for the navy, but, being 
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subject to the mildew, are eonses 
quently less durable than the sail- 
cloth Lat trom North Ame- 
rica, we shal] state- the following 
expedient, adopted in that country, 


_ by which the cloth may be greatly: 


improved. It simply consists in 
moistening the warp,. in the loom, ' 
with a decoction or gelatinous sub- 
stance prepared from the refuse of 
neats’-feet (after the oil is express- 
ed), which is boiled in water, till 
it is converted into a kind of glue, 


‘The weavers of this article; in Bri- 


tain, employ a paste made of flour 
and water, which necessarily ren- 
ders the cloth brittle ; whereas, by 
using the animal preparation above 
mentioned, the sail-cloth will not. 
only be rendered more durable, but 
the expence may be lessened, and 
an article, that is at present thrown 
away, may thus be pints em- 
ployed. 

SAINTFOIN, le Ccuanlaae or 
Cock’s-HEAD, ‘Hedysarum: Ono- 
brychis, LL. a native perennial 
plant, which grows in meadows 
and. pastures, on ‘chalky soils, 
where it fowers in the months of 
Jane and July. There are several 
varieties, known under the names 
of White-flowered, Biue-flowered, 
Purple-flowered, Striped-flowered, 
and Long-leaved Hoary Saintfoin. 

This plant wenn most luxu- 
riantly on dry and chalky lands, in 
high and exposed: situations, so 
that its culture would chiefly bene- 
fit the Northern parts of Britain ; 
for it requires no rich Jand, but a 
clayey and gravelly bottom.—lIt is 
propagated trom seed; the best of 
which has’a bright busk ; the ker- 
nel being plump, externally of a 
grey or blueish cast, but when cut, 
internally of a fresh abe ¢o~ 
loins 24 ied; 

The proper season for. sowing 

the 


? 
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the Cock's-head, is in the month 
of March; the quantity of seed 
varies, from one to four, and even 
eight bushels per acre, broad-cast; 
though the most economical me- 
thod is that of drilling it in rows 
two feet asunder; by which half a 
bushel is suflicient to stock an 
acre. This vegetable is, however, 
occasionally sown together with 
clover, or with barley, in the pro- 
portion of from one to three 
bushels per acre, to which Slbs. 
of trefoil are generally added; as 
the Jatter prevents the growth of 
weeds, till the saintfoin has taken 
deep root. : 
This species of clover is one of 


the most promising plants, which 


might be cultivated in Britain ; 
_and it is much to be regretted, that 
its introduction should. be almost 
totally neglected by so many te- 
nants or proprietors of poor, shal- 
low, and stony soiis; as it will 
produce, on their worst lands, at 
least one ton of hay, together with 


a considerabie after-growth for 


grazing cattle. Saintfoin, indeed, 
will yield abundant crops for ten 
or fifteen years, at the expiration 
of which, it will afford an excel- 
lent pasture for sheep, during se- 
veral succeeding years; and, if 


the soil be rich, it will produce 


two crops annually; except, how- 


ever, in the first two or three 
years, when the. growth seldom 


exceeds one load, or half a erop 
per acre: but no cattle should be 
suffered to graze on it, for the first 
winter ; as their feet will injure it : 
nor should any sheep be fed.on it 
during the second summer; be- 
cause they are apt to bite the 
crowns or tops of the roots, the 
growth of which would thus be 
immediately checked. 

At the expiration of seven or 


| 
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‘eight years, it will be proper to 


manure the soil with dang; and, 
if it be sandy, with marle. Should 
the first season for mowing prove 
wet, the saintfoin must be left for 
seed; it ought not, however, to 
be cut before it is in full bloom ; 
as the quality of the hay would 
thus be materially injured; but, if 
it be given to cattle, while green, 
it will produce a second crop in 
the same year. Whether it be 
consumed in a fresh or dry state, 
it is equally useful for feeding cat- 
tle, and is said to fatten sheep 
more speedily than any other vege- 
table.. It is farther believed to 
increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of milk in cows, the 
cream of which becomes not only 
richer, but the butter acquires a 
better colour, and more delicious 
flavour. Lastly, saintfoin is an un- 


commonly strengtheaing proven- 


der for horses, which, when fed 

with it, require no oats.. 
Sar-amMontac, See AMMONIAC. 
SALAD, in general, signifies a 

dish of raw or fresh esculent herbs, 


‘which are usually seasoned with 


salt, vinegar, oil, and mustard; to 


these condiments are sometimes. 


added hard-boiled eggs, 
pepper, and other spices. 

The vegetables constituting the 
principal part of British salads, are 
lettuces, endive, cresses, celery, 
radishes, &c. respeCting the cul- 
ture and properties of which, the 
reader wiil find an account in the 
progress of this work. ‘To these 
may beadded, purslane, corn-salad, 
chervil, spinach, and other plants, 


sugar, 


which are known under the name 


of small hers, and should always 

be cut, while in the seed-leaf. ° 
Salads are very wholesome, and 
contribute to purify the blood, as 
well as promote digestion, provided 
| E they 
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they be eaten without oil: hence 
they are, or ought to be, prepared 
for the table together with all kinds 
of roasted meat ; and, if they happen 
to be frozen, or frost-bitten, during 
severe winters, they should be im- 
mersed in spring water for two or 
three hours, previously to being 
used; by which expedient their 
fresh taste and colour will be com- 
pletely recovered. | 

SALEP, a nutritious preparation 
obtained from. two species of the 
ORCHIS. 

Different methods havé been 
proposed and adopted, with a view 
to procure this nourishing sub- 
stance ; but the most simple is that 
of Mr. Moutr, already described 
vol, ii. p.316: We shall, there- 
fore, only observe, that Salep might 
thus be prepared and sold at the low 
price of eight or ten pence per 
pound; and, as it is supposed to 
contain the largest portion of vege- 
table nutriment in the smallest 
compass, its powder has been re- 
commended to form part of the 
provisions of every ship. Farther, 
salep possesses the valuable pro- 
perty of concealing the saline taste 
of sea-water, and retarding the 
acetous fermentation of milk. Hence 
Dr. PercivaL is of opinion, that 
it may be advantageously used in 
milk-porridge, especially in large 
towns, where that fluid is generally 
acescent, in consequence of the 
cows being fed with sour grains, 
und similar acid food, 

Beside the particular cases (stated 
under the article ORCuys),in which 

this preparation is very useful, on 
account of its mucilaginous and 
restorative properties ; salep is like- 
wise of essential service in the sea- 
scurvy, as it obtunds the acrimony 
of the fluids, while it easily assimi- 
lates into a mild and salubrious 
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chyle. Lastly, if administered if 
considerable portions, it is, accord- 
ing to Dr. PERCIVAL, an ‘ admir- 
able demulcent’” in symptomatic 
fevers, which are occasioned by the 
absorption of ‘pus or matter from 
ulcers in the lungs, from wounds, 
or after amputations ; as it is emi- 
nently adapted to resist the dissolu- 
tion of the crasis, or due mixture 
of the blood in the human body, 
and which generally takes place in 
such cases. 

SALIVA, aterm applied to the 
fluid, with which the mouth and 
tongue are continually moistened : 
it is secreted by the salival glands. 

‘This humour is thin and trans- 
parent; it cannot be reduced to a 
concrete form by fire, and 1s almost 
totally divested both of taste and 
smell. Itis supplied from the glands 
by mastication; and, being inti- 
mately blended with ‘the aliment, 
essentially contributes to its diges- 
tion ; serving also to improve the 
taste of food ; to mix with, dissolve, 
decompose the nutritive matter into 
its principles; and to moderate 
thirst. : 

The saliva of hungry persons, and 
of such as indulge in violent passion, 
is extremely acrid,’ penetrating, and 
profusely discharged. Bat, if this 
fluid be evacuated too copiously, 
for instance, by those who indulge 
insmoking tobacco, it excites thirst, 
and occasions loss of appetite, indi- 
gestion, and at length atrophy, 
with all its attendant evils. On 
the other hand, if itbe swallowed, 
together with the oil deposited on 
the tongue from the fumes of that 
narcotic herb, its effects are alike 
pernicious. Nor is it advisable to 
absorb the saliva in sick-rooms, or 
places where malignant disorders 
prevail; because the contagious 
miasma might thus be introduced 

into 
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into the body, as well as by actual 
contaét.—See also CoNTAGION, 
and INFECTION. 

SALLOW, or Witnen, Salix 
capreata, Li, is an indigenous spe- 
cies of the willow, which, though 
it will vegetate in damp situations, 
requires a drier ground than any 
other of that genus. In a good 
soil, it attains the height of thirty 
feet. —The tender shoots and suck- 
ers of this tree are, on account of 
their flexible nature, useful for 
baskets and wicker-work. — To 
Sweden, the young rind is not only 
employed with advantage by tan- 
ners, but also by dyers, for strik- 
ing a deep black on linen-yarn, in 
combination with alder-bark. The 
former has likewise been profitably 
converted into ParpER.—See vol. 1il. 
p. 335. 

SALLOW-THORN. 
THORN, -the Sea. 

SALMON, or Salmo, L. a ge- 
nus of fish comprising twenty-nine 
species, of which the following are 
the principal, viz. 

1. The fario. 

2. The alpinus. See CHaRr. 

3. The eperlanus. See SMELT. 

4, The salar, or ComMoN SAL- 
mown, inhabits the British seas and 
rivers, where it is caught in great 
numbers, the largest weighing from 
30 to 40lb., though sometimes up- 
wards of 70. ‘These fish form, in 
“several “Countries, a Considerable 

_ branch of commerce, and are cured 

in various ways, by salting, pick- 
Jing, and drying. Hence, in Ice- 
land, Norway, and the Baltic, as 
well as at Coleraine in Ireland, at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, and some 
of the Scotch rivers, certain sta- 
tionary fisheries are established, 
“which prove uncommonly produc-' 
tive. — 

The salmon frequénts both salt 


See Buck- 


See Trout. 
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and fresh waters, quitting the for- 
mer in the spring, for the purpose 
of depositing its spawn in the gra- 
velly beds, remote from the mouths 
of rivers. Towards autumn, they 
again resort to the ocean. 

Salmon is a very general and 
favourite article of food, and is 
used at the table, either fresh, 
cured, or smoked; in which last 
state, however, it, is exceedingly 
unwholésome. The flesh: of sal- 
moén, while fresh, is tender, flaky, 
and nmutritive; ‘but, being rather 
oily, it is difficult of digestion. In 
the spawning séason, its flavour 
and tint are muuch impaired : when 
boiled or ‘salted, it acquires a fitie 
ted colour. Those of a moderate 
size and middle age, are in ‘the 
greatest perfection, both with re- 
spec to their taste and saluvrity.— 
Saimon-tfout are chiefly distin- 
euished from the common fish. of 
that name, by ‘their soft and gela- 


tinous nature. 


SALT is one of the component, 

parts of animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral bodies. It may be. distin- 
suished from other matters, ‘such 
as earths, by its solubility in less 
than 200 timies its weight of boil- 
ing water ;. by affectinz the organs 
of taste ; and being capable of crys- 
tallization, either by itself, or in 
combination with several earths or 
alkalies: . 
- Salts are divided into two prin- 
cipal classes, namely, ecid and 
alkaline: from the mutual com- 
bination of both, there is formed ‘a 
third kind, known under the name 
of neutral salts. hur 

I. Acid salts, possess a sour 


‘taste, and change the blue colour 


of vegetable pigments into red, 


‘They are divided, according to the 


three kingdoms of Nature, into 


‘vegetable, animal, and mineral ; 


but, 


SS 
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but, having already given an out- 
line of this distin€tion (vol. i. pp. 
10, 11), we must refer the reader 
to the principal acid salts, under 
their alphabetical heads. 

If. Alkaline Salts. See AuKa- 
Liks, BARILLA, PEARL-ASH, Por- 
asH, and Sopa. - 

LE. Neutral Salts, are such as 
are obtained’ from a combination 
of acids and alkalies. 

The principal and most useful 
of this class is, the Common or Sea- 
salt, Jt differs from all other neu- 
tral substances of this nature, in its 
taste being purely saline, and oc- 
casioning thirst, after it has been 
swallowed. The primitive figure 
of its crystals is that of a cube; 
but, om evaporating a solution of 
salt, the smaller cubic particles as- 
sume the secondary form of hollow 
squares. When the crystals are 
perfectly pure, they are not affected 
by moist air; and, in this state, 
100 parts contain, according to 
BERGMAN, 52 of muriatic eck or 
spirit of salf; 42 of soda, or fale. 
ral alkali; and 6 of water of erys- 
tallization: though we believe, with 
Gren, that the proportion of the 
fluid part is greater, and that of 
the two first. ingredients somewhat 
smaller. Nature furnishes us with 


this neutral salt, either in a solid i 


state, in mines; or dissolved in the 
sea; or in saline springs. 

If it be obtained from the 
bowels of the earth, it is called 
Rock-salt; and is generally very 
hard, and transparent, though it 
is sometimes opaque, white, and 
sometimes of red, green, blue, or 
other shades. Tie purest of this 
ind is colourless; the other spe- 
cies are puritied by solution in 
water, and by re-crystallization, 
before they can be employed for 
culinary purposes, 


The principal” 
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mines of Rock-salt are in the yvici-. 
nity of Cracow, in Poland, and at 
Northwich, in the county of Ches~. 
ter. 

The elt, however, which is 
thus easily procured, and in very 
latge masses, by no means affords. 
a ‘sufficient. supply: hence nu- 
merous persons are employed in 
extracting it from sea-water, or 
from saline springs. The former 


yields only from one-50th to one-_ 
30th part of its weight, but the 


latter produce the greatest quanti- 
ties; and we are informed by Dr, 
Brownine (Art of Making Com- 
mon Salt, &c, 8vo.), that the ce= 
lebrated saline springs of North- 
wich, Nantwich, and Droitwich, 
in Cheshire (whence Great Britain 
is principally supplied), contain 
more than one-sixth part of good 
salt. | 
Common salt is obtained from 
these natural solutions by two dif- 
ferent methods : First, 
fluid is speedily evaporated, till the 
salt begin to concrete, ‘and settle in 


the form of erains at the bottoni of 


the pans ; after which itis put into 
proper vessels for draining’ the 
brine; and, when the process is 


completed, it is called bay-salt, By « 
the second method, the évapor ation 


is slow and gradual; so that it is 
continued only till a saline crust, is 
formedon the surface of the liquor; 
which soon shoots into erystalline 
cubes. 

In the first volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, wé meet with a memoir, by 
the Earl of DuwpoNALD, contain- 
ing an account of a new expedient 
of purifying sea-salt. 
that the common salt is mixed with 
various substances, which in a 
great measure render it unfit for 
the important purpose of preserv- 

ing 


the saline - 


He observes 
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ing food ; and which appear from 
his experiments to be nauseous, 
bitter, and cathartic salts, with 
earthy bases. And, as the mode 
of parifying salt by dissolution in 
water, and precipitation of. the 
earthy matters with fossil alkali, is 
not only too tedious, but also too 
expensive for common use, Lord 
D. proceeds on the fact, that. hot 
water; when saturated with sea- 
salt, will still dissolve some por- 
tion of bitter salts. He, therefore, 
dire&ts the small end of a funnel, 
or similar vessel, which is perfo- 
rated, to be placed downwards ; 
tilled with sea-salt, and kept in a 
moderate heat. One 20th. part of 
such salt is now to be dissolved in 
the smallest possible quantity of 
boiling water, which must be pour- 
ed into the cone, that contains-the 
remaining 19 parts. 
water, being thus saturated, will 
not take up any more salt, but li- 
quefy a considerable part of the bit- 
ter, earthy, or saline particles, which 
consequently will ooze out at the 
hole. When this solution ceases to 
drop, the process must be repeated, 
by using fresh portions of the same 
parcel of salt thus partially refined, 
till the requisite degree of purity be 
obtained. Lord Duxpona.p is 
of opinion, that three washings 
will. render the British salt much 
purer than that obtained from any 
other country :—the superiority of 
such salt is evident both to the 
taste, and for its effects in preserv- 
ing animal food and butter. © This 
isan object of the greatest impor- 
tance, and from the simplicity, fa- 
cility, and cheapness of the above 
stated process, we trust it will 
shortly be introduced into more 
general practice.—-Various other, 
though more complicated attempts, 
haye lately been made by, priyate 
y 
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individuals, to expedite and ims 
prove the preparation of salt, as 
well. as to decompose it with a, 


-yiew to extra& the soda : among 


these, we shall. mention only the 
following -patents: namely, Mr. 
Groresr Hopson’s, obtained in 
August; 1792, for his new method 
of separating fossil alkali from 
common salt ; and also of separat- 
ing the same substance from kelp ; 
his second patent, granted in Fe- 
bruary, 1797, for an improved 
mode of effecting the same objec ; 
and likewise of extrating the mi- 
neral alkali from the miuriatic 
acid, contained in rock-salt, com- 
mon salt, brine, &c.;—Mr. James 
Mantey’s patent, dated July, 
1801, for various improvements in 
the process of manufacturing salt. 
As, however, these different pro- 
cesses would not be generally in- 
teresting, and could be understood 
only by the aid of engravings, the 
inquisitive reader will consult the 
2d, 10th, and 15th volumes of the 
Repertory of Arts, &e. 

Uses: The value of salt for culi- 
nary purposes is well known: it is 
likewise of peculiar service in pre- . 
serving the -health. of cattle (see 
vol. i. p. 466-7), and particularly 
in preventing that most fatal disor- 
der in sheep, the rot (see vol. ili. 
p..510-11). Besides, salt is.an-ex- 
cellent MANURE; as it is equaily 
destructive to weeds and vermin : 
the most accurate proportion ap- 
pears to be sixteen bushels per acre; 
but, if that quantity be exceeded, or 
doubled, it will produce effects dia- 
metrically opposite to those intend- 
ed, and completely check vegeta- 
tion. ) . 

With respect to its medicinal 
properties, common salt, when 
taken in small quantities, promotes 
the appetite and digestion ; but, if 

2 given 
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given in large doses, for instance, 
half an ounce, it operates asa laxa- 
five. It deserves, however, to be 
remarked, that its useful properties 
are greatly changed in a state of 
intimate combination with animal 
matters: thus, salt-butter and salt- 
meat, or fish, are less wholesome 
than those substances when eaten 
in a fresh ‘state, with a due ‘por- 
' tion ‘of ‘that domestic spice ; nay, 
if used too frequently, the former 
often lay the ‘foundation of tedioas 
maladies, such as leprosy, scurvy, 
and other cutaneous ‘eruptions.— 
Lastly, salt is sometimes adminis- 
tered with a view to restrain the 
operation ‘of ‘emetics, or to carry 
them off i by stool; and hkewise as 
a stimulus in clysters. 

A new species of neutral salt 
‘has lately been discovered in France, 
ah account of which we lave ab- 
stracted from M. Cuausstir’s 
Memoir, inserted in the 37th No. 
of the ** Recueil Periodique,” a 
‘Medical Journal published at Paris. 
This new salt is the sulphurated 
hydro-sulphur of soda, and is form- 
ed spontaneously in manufactories 
where the sulphate of soda, or 
Guauper’s Sart (which see) is 
“decomposed, by being melted in a 
reverberatory furnace, with a cer- 
‘tain portion of iron filings, and car- 
bon or charcoal. Our limits will not 
‘permit us to state the whole of this 
‘process; we shall therefore only ob- 
serve, that the sulphurated hydro- 
sulphur of soda is found in the leys 
which remain, after the carbonate 
of soda has been obtained by ebulli- 
tion. Such leys being suffered to 
‘stand for some time, a erystalliza- 
tion takes place in the residuum ; 
andthe crystals appear of a dusky 
yellow. colour, being . sometimes 
‘soiled, or tinged with a black pow- 
‘der, adhering to their surface ; these 
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are next thrown into a proper 
quantity of water; and, when al- 
most dissolved, the fluid is strained 
and deposited in a cool place, when 
the saline matter will again be 
crystallized. Thus purified, the 
salt forms large transparent cry-— 
stals, having a fresh taste, which 
specdily becomes somewhat bitter: 
it retains its form and properties on 
exposure to the air, neither deli-— 
, hor crumbling into pows — 
der. ; 

M. Cravussiter has successfully 
administered this neutral salt in 
cases of inveterate herpetic affec- 
tions, which were not accompa- 
nied with fever ‘or inflammation : - 
he observes, that it may also be 
prescribed in certain intestinal dis- 
eases, occasioned by metastases, or 
the repulsion of a psoric and scor~ 
butic ‘virus.—The doses must at 
first be small, and gradually in- 
creased; while'the efficacy of the 
drug maybe promoted by: diluents, 
or such drinks as are best caleu- 
lated to alleviate the situation of 
the patient. . 

Santinc Meat. See Brsgr; 
Brrnz; Fresa-meatr; Picks; 
Pork, &c. 

SALTPETRE, or Nirre, a 
concrete saline matter, the nature 
and properties of which haye al- 
ready been stated, vol. iil. p. 268. 
—Without entering into ‘the par- 
ticulars relative to the most eco- 
nomical method of manufacturing 
this useful salt, we shall briefly 
point out the requisites to its ge- 
neration: 1. Animal and vege. - 
table matters intimately blended 
and exposed to a moderate tem- 
perature; 2. Such a degree of 
moisture, especially with urine in 
which nettles, thistles, artichokes, 
and similar plants, have been boil- 


‘ed, as will promote corruption, 


without 
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awithout inducing actual putrefac- 
tion; 3. Lhe earth employed 
ought to be. of a loose and porous 
texture ; for instance, the clay of 
old mud-walls, or a due admixture 
of chalk, quick-lime, &c.; 4..A 
sufficient length of time, namely, 
from six to twelve months, and up- 
wards ; as, otherwise, a very small 
quantity of nitre will be obtained 
‘by crystallizing the ley made of 
the saltpetre-rot, or the earth after 
it has been exposed to the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere in triangu- 
lar béds, under proper sheds. 
The manner of extracting such 
earth is exceedingly simple and 
easy, by means of tubs with hume- 
rots holes at the bottom, lined 
with straw, over which the mould 
is placed in alternate strata ; with 
a little pot-ash either strewed be- 
tween them, or dissolved in the 
boiling water, which is gradually 
poured over the solid materials : 
there is nothing farther required, 
than proper wooden pails with 
transverse sticks, in which the li- 
quor, after evaporating it to a pro- 
-per consistence, is poured and suf- 
fered to stand for several days, 
slightly covered, till the crystals 
are formed. The remaining fluid, 
or mother-ley, is again to be boiled, 
and poured over a new portion of 
the earth taken from an old nitre- 


bed, so that none of it may be - 


wasted.—Such is the process that 
is generally followed in the most 
profitable saltpetre-works of Ger- 
Many. ; ‘ 
Though nitre affords one of the 
‘most extensively useful articles in 
the arts and manufactures (see 
_Aa@vA-FORTIs), as well as in me- 
dicine, yet this powerful salt, when 
-madvertently taken in too large 
‘quantities, is one of the most fatal 
-poisons.. ‘There are several attest- 
NO, XIII.—-VOL, IV, 
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ed casés on record, in which from 


half to a whole ounce of saltpetre 
has occasioned ‘violent vomiting, 


convulsions, swelling, and other 


painful symptoms in persons who, 
by mistake, had swallowed it inva 
dissolved state, instead of Glau- 
ber’s, or similar. salts —The most 
proper antidotes, insuch distressing 


situations, will be a scruple or half 


a dram of ipecacuanha with a tea- 
cupful ‘of sweet-oil, and a large 
quantity of warm water to bé drunk 
after it, to promote its operation as 
an emetic. Where this remedy 
cannot be: procured on the spur of 
the occasion, it will be necessary to 
make use of copious and frequent 
draughts of mucilaginous decoc- 
tions of marsh-mallows, pearl-bar- 
ley, salep, or arrow-root . powder, 
sago, tapioca, &c. after which a 
gentle opiate will afford the de- 
sired relief. Invall instances of this 
nature, however, it will be adVisa- 
ble immediately to resort to medi- 


-cal advice. 


-SALTWORT, or Grasswort, 
Salsola, L. a genus of plants com- 


prising nine species, of which two. 


are indigenous: namely, 

1.. The kali, Pricxry Saut- 
wort, or KeLpwort, grows fre- 
quently on sandy sea-shores, and 
flowers in the months of July and 
August. 

2. The fruticosa, SHRUBBY SALT= 
worT, or Surus Strons-Crop, 
thrives likewise on sandy sea-shores, 
and flowers in tbe month of Au- 
gust. 

Both these species are used for 
making the salt known under the 
name of kali, considerable quanti- 
ties of which are employed in the 
manufacture of glass. —The process 


_is as follows: A trench being dug 


near the sea, laths are placed across 
it, on which the herb. is laid in 
C heaps ; 
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heaps: a. fire is then kindled: be- 
low, and the liquor extraéted: from 
the plants, drops.to the bottom, 
where it ultimately acquires a thick 
consistence, when it becomes kali; 
which is partly of a -.black, and 
partly ash-colour ; very sharp and 
corrosive: being of a strong saline 
taste. When. thoroughly harden- 
ed, it resembles solid stone, and in 
that state is fit for use.—See ang 
vol. ik p.i45.0 
SALTWORT, the JornTED, or 
Salicornia, L. a genus of plants, 
‘comprising nine species; one of 
which only, aceording to Dr. Wr- 
THERING, but, in the opinion of 
Dr. SMITHS, two, are natives of Bri- 
-tain, viz. 
em. The herbacea,Jo1 NTEDGEASs- 
WoRT,SEA-GRASS,or MansHSam- 
PHIRE, is very common on sea- 
shores, and flowers im. the months 
of August and September. 
2. ‘The fruticosa, or SHRUBEBY 
~SAMPHIRE, grows likewise on sea- 
shores and the sides of roads, where 
it flowers fron: August to Septem 
ber. 
The ashes of both shies species 
yield fossil. alkali, which is in great 
-request for manufaturing soap and 
glass. It is chiefly prepared on 
the Mediterranean coast, and is 
called soda; the best of which is 
imported from Spain, under the 
name of larilla—When young 
_and green, this vegetable, steeped 


in vinegar, with a due portion of 


salt, affords a piekle very little in- 
ferier to samphire-—The whole 
plant has a saline taste, and is de- 
voured with avidity by all kinds of 
cattle, being a very wholesome food, 
especially for sheep. 
SALTWORT, the Bracx, or 
Sea Mitxwort, Glaux maritima, 
L. a native perennial plant, which 
grows in salt-marshes, and flowers 


-rent, 
-heat. 
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in the months of June and July.« 
This saline plant is often used as 2 
pickle, and:may likewise be eater 
as salad,.or cooked among other 
vegetables.—It is also much relish- 
ed by cows; and Brexustern ob- 
serves, that it uncommonly in- 
creases their milk ; on which ae-~ 
count it merits to be cultivated i in 
congenial spils.. n 

SAMPHIRE, the Rook or 
Sea SampuHire, Crithmum mariti- 
mune, Li. a perennial plant, growing 
on. the British Sea-coasts, among 


‘gravel and rocks, where it flowers - 


in the month of August.—-This ve- 
getable is much relished as a 
pickle, and likewise employedvas a 
pot-herb.—_Dr._ Wirgerine *‘in- 
forms us, that sheep and cows eat 


it with avidity, and. have, in con- 


sequence, been observed to grow 
exceedingly fat. 
SAND; a genus of Sesveihg con-. 
sisting of small grains of ‘siliceous 
stones, which are. insoluble both 
ii water and acids; bemg transpa- 
and vitrifiable. by intense 


blackish, and green sands. 
- This fossil is of extensive utility 
in the manufacture of glass; a fine 


-white sand, found in ‘the vicinity 


of Lynn, Norfolk, being employed 
for nlaking white glass; and a 


coarse greenish sand for the com- 
-mon green .or bottle-glass. 
likewise an excellent manure for ~ 
‘clayey land, in the proportion of. 
from 40 to.50 Joads per acre, and 
-also for moorish soils, at-the rate 
-of :160-loads. . 


It is 


The best for such 
purpose, is that known under. the 


name of Sea-sand, the good sef- 


fees of which will be more evi- 
dent, in ne to its distance 
feom 


They are mixed with vari ° 
-ous matters, whence they acquire 
_different colours; and are‘divided 
into white, red, yellow, brown, 
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from high-water: mark;' next in 
quality, is that washed down by the 
rain on gravelly soils; but’ the 
worst’ sands are those -which are 


dry’ aiid light, because ‘they are’ 


liable to be drifted or blown about 
by every gust of wind. 

Lastly, it was suggested a few 
years since by Dr. Srruve, that 
rape, linseed, ‘or other oils, might 
be divested’ of their colour, and 
also of any ill smell or rancidity, 
by simply agitating them in water 
mixed- with sand; a large propor- 
tion of the former being employed 
and changed for a purer fluid, as 


often as it becomes turbid. Dr, S.: 
observes; that he employed this: 


method with success on a small 
quantity of oil in a phial. We 
understand, however, that similar 
experiments have been made in 


Britain, but which did not suc-’ 


ceed. Hence we are inclined to 
attribute such failure to a different, 
or impute, kind of sand used for 
that purpose ; and therefore advise 
those who wish to avail themselves 
of this hint, previously to wash 
and dry the sand ; next te submit 
it to the fire ina crucible; and, 
while red-hot, to pour it into pure 
water: by repeating this simple 
process two or three times, -a very 
soft, friable sand will be obtained, 
and which may be farther im- 
proved by triturating it in-a glass 
mortar, together with water; af- 
terwards washing, then suffering it 
to subside in a closed vessel ; de- 


canting the fluid, and again drying 


it. .Thus prepared, we venture to 
promise a successful result. 

- SAND-EEL, or Ammodytes to- 
tianus, L.a fish, resembling an eel, 
but seldom exceeding one foot ‘in 
length. It abounds on the sandy 
shores of Britain during the: sum- 
mer months,-where it conceals it- 
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self, after the tide has retired, ‘at 
the depth of twelve inches in the 
sand. In some places, this fish is” 


frequently ‘dug out, and in others 
it is drawn up by means of a parti- 


cular hook contrived for that pur- - 


Sas 


“The sand-eel is usually employ-* 


ed by way of bait, for taking other 
fish ; though it is sometimes car- 
ried to. the table, being reputed to 
be very delicate eating. | 

SAND-PIPER, or Tringa, L. a’ 
genus of birds, comprising 45 spe- 
cies, 18 of which are natives of 
Britain : the principal of these are, 

_ 1. The pugnar. ‘See Rurr, 

2. The alpina, or Dunirne 
SAND-PIPER, whose back, head,’ 
and upper part of the neck are of 
an‘iron colour, marked with large: 
black spots; the lower part is’ 
white, with short dusky streaks ; 
in size, itis somewhat larger than 

the lark. These birds: are found’ 
on the British shores, but princi- 
pally on the coast of Yorkshire ; 
where they are taken ‘in great 
numbers, and much esteemed at 
the tables of the Inxurious. 

-SAND-STONE, a genus of fos- 
sils found in various parts of: Bri- 
tain, and which is divided into 
four species, namely :°. ’ i 

-1. Calcareous Sand-stones; which 
consist of carbonate of lime and 
marle, with a considerable portion 
of sand intermixed with its -par- 
ticles. Their surface is rough, ge- 
nerally grey, though they are some- 
times found of a yellowish’ or 
brown-cast.—This species is occa- 
sionally burned for lime. 
~°2. Aluminous Sand-stones aré 
those, the basis of which: is alz- 
mina, or pure clay. They are of 
a close. and compact texture, which 

‘is finer or coarser according to the 


size of the sand forming their.con-— 


oy." stituent 


- 
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stituent parts. ‘This; species «ts 
usually grey, yellow, or brown, 
and is chiefly manufactured into 
mill- stones, filtering - stones, or 
coarse whet-stones. 

3. Siliceous Sand-stones are 
composed of grains of sand, that 
are cemented together with sélica 
ot flint, or with some substance, 
the basis of which is formed by the 
last mentioned fossil. They are 
considerably harder than any. of 
the other species. 

4, kerruginous Sand-stones con- 
sist of large, loose particles of sand, 
which are cemented together by 
means of the rust of iron; being 
soft, and usually found of a dark- 
red, yellow, or brown colour. 

Sand-stones are of great utility 
for buildings designed to resist the 
combined effects of air, fire, and 
water. Some of these fossils are 
soft while in the quarry, but. be- 
come hard on exposure to the air. 
Those of a friable nature are ge- 
nerally employed, being best adapt- 
ed to this purpose; because the 
hard kinds are apt, to burst in the 
fire : the latter, however, will ad- 
mit of being polished, andmay bead- 
yantageously used for whet-stones. 

SANDWORT, or Arenaria, L. 
agenus of plants, comprising 43 
species, 7 of which, according to 
Dr. WitHerine, but with Dr. 
SmirH 10, are indigenous; the 
principal of these is the marina, or 
Sea-spurrey Sandwort, which is 
perennial, grows in salt-marshes 
and on the sea-coast, where it 
flowers from May till October.— 
This succulent vegetable bears 
great resemblance to samphire, and 
considerable quantities of it are ac- 


tually pickled, and sold for that. 


plant. 
SANDAL, or Sanpers the 
Rep, Pélerocarpus santalinus, L.a 
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tree which.is a native of the East, 
Indies, whence its wood is; ime, 
ported into Britain, in the form.of. 
large billets. The best kind is ex-. 
ternally of a dull-red, or nearly, 
blackish colour, imternally brown- 
red ; being of a compact. texture,’ 
and possessing neither a peculiar 
smell, nor taste. r 

Red sanders is chiefly employed, 
asa colouring drug, in the com= 


pound tincture of lavender; for, 


there is scarcely any other oil. te 
which it conamunicates its tinge, 
When reduced. to a fine powder, 
it is more effectual for dyeing, than 
if itbe merely cut into small pieces 3, 


but the powder of red sanders com=-, 


monly sold in the shops, is oftem 
moistened with acids, and adul- 
terated with other substances.— 
Boumer observes, that wool dyed. 
of this wood becomes hard; and 
that the colour may be rendered 
much darker, by the addition of 
common salt and sal-ammeoniae dis- 
solved in the ley :—the Duteh are 
supposed to; macerate this tinging 
substance in unine, for a similar 

purpose. 0 
Sandal-wood communicates  @ 
deep red to rectified spirit, but 
imparts no tinge to water.—Geror- 
FRoY and others have remarked, 
that the Brazil woods are some- 
times substituted for red sanders ;. 
a fraud which may be easily ascer- 
tained, by immersing a small por- 
tion of the former in water, with 
which its colour readily combines. 
~—The sandal-wood pays, on im- 
portation, a duty of 5s. 13d. per 
CW: 5 ay . 
SANDARACH, a gummy-re- 
sinous substance, exuding from an. 
exotic species of the juniper-tree. 
It is imported in the form of small 
pieces.or tears resembling pease, 
which.are transparent; of. a, pale-- 
yellowish. 
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owish colour ; vety brittle and 


inflammable; possessing a pun-. 


ent aromatic taste, and emitting a 
yrantodour whew burnt. 

"0 Considerable quantities of this 
‘gam are ‘consumed’ by varnish- 
makers, who dissolve it iv the’ oils 
of ‘turpentine, or linseed, .or in 
spirit of wine, and! thus .prepare a 
kind of varnish, known under the 
name‘of wernia, which is used by 
cabinet-makersand painters. Gum- 
sandarach is’ also ‘pulverized and 
passed through a-fine sieve; in 
which state it is called pounce ; 
and, when rubbed of paper, from 
which writing has been erased, it 
prevents the ink from spreading, 
whemnéw characters are substitut- 
ed,—This drug is subject, on im- 
portation, to the duty of 7s. 83d. 
per. cwt, ; 
‘SANDERS, the Yexrow, or 
Wrarrz, Santalum album, Li ana- 
tive of the East Indies, whence its 
wood'is imported, It is-of a pale- 
yellowish colour, a pleasant smell, 
dias a bitterish aromatic taste, ac- 
‘companied with an agreeable pun- 
gency. 
'. From this elegant wood, the 
Chinese of distinction obtain their 
coffins, which.are said to resist the 
effects of the air and moisture, for 
a long series of years. ‘They also 
.teduce it to powder, and, with the 
addition of water, convert it into 
paste, which is applied to their 
bodies; furniture, &c. probably 
with a view to serve as a substitute 
for the more.expensive odoriferous 
oils: the powder is also employed 
for incense in their idolatrous tem- 
ples.—In Europe, however, it is 
chiefly prized by cabinet-makers, 
for the purpose of veneering. 
This fragrant vegetable is, at 
present, very seldom used in me- 
dicine, When digested in. pure 


SAP fox 


spirit, it produces a rich’ yellow 


tinéture ; ‘from which, on distilla- 


tion, the ‘spirit arises without any 
‘remarkable flavour. Such prepa+ 
ration is; by Horrman, considered 
as a medicine possessing similar 


“virtues with ambergris; and he re- 


commends it as an excellent: re- 
storative in! great or generab debi- 
lity.=—By distilling it with water, 
yellow. ‘sanders-wood ‘produces. a 
fragrant essential oil; which, on 
becoming cold, congeals and ac- 
quires. the consistence of a balsam. 
On importation, this wood pays’a 
duty of 33d. per lb. ) en Croat 

SANDIVER,’ or Satt- or 
Gass, is a species of whitish salt, 
that is separated from the surface 
of glass, while in a'state of fusion. 
It is of a pungent, corrosive taste, 
and is employed by farriers for the 
purpose of cleansing horses’ eyes. 

This substance is said te be de- 
tergent,. and is, therefore; occasi- 
onally applied to the human skin, 
for removing foul spots : it is also 
sometimes used as desiccative in 
ulcers, shingles, and similar com-~ 
plaints ; nay, itis even strongly re- 
commended as a: tooth-powder ; 
though we believeiit to be a very 
improper and hazardous dentritice. 

SANICLE, the Yorkshire. See 
BuUTTER-WoRT. 

SAP, in botany, denotes the 
juice of plants, which is prepared 
by the moisture absoibed by their 
roots and leaves, whence itis’ cir- 
culated throughout every part, so as 


‘to constitute their nourishment. 


The sap of vegetables has been 
compared to the chyle of animals’; 
according to Dr. Darwin, the for- 
mer consists of sugar, water, ‘and 
mucilage, together with other trans- 
parent solutions ; for instance, those 
of phosphorus, carbon, and ‘calca+ 
reous earth. ‘The sap, when first 

OF absorbed 
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absorbed by the roots, is thin and 
watery ; but, during its progress, 
it acquires more consistence; and, 
when it arrives at the pers it 
is assimilated ‘to. the nature of the 
plant. 

The circulation ‘of this, iu has 
generally been supposed to. be per- 
formed in. an uniform manner: it 
appears, however, from the experi- 
ments of Mr. Faircuiip, a late 
eminent gardener, that it, has an 
irregular motion, directly contrary 

- to_its primary course ; a discovery 
which is of considerable-import- 
ance in horticulture. This agreea- 
ble and salubrious art may thus not 
only be improved, but also great 
advantage may be derived froma the 
general application of this princi- 
ple; as barren trees may now be 
rendered fruitful, and old or deeay- 
ing ones restored to their original 
vigour.—-See JUICE. 

SaPprtrow. See FLux, vol. 

. B14. 


SARS APARILLA, or. Smilax - 


Sarsaparilla, L. is a native of the 
West Indies, : whence its medicinal 
root is obtained, 

This drug has a glutinous, some- 
what bitter, and agreeablé: taste, 
but is totally devoid of smell.» It is 


highly esteemed, on account of its’ 


demulcent and farinaceous quali- 
ties, and has been successfully ad- 
ministered, in the different forms 
-ot decoction, extract, and powder, 
ii cases of carious and ill-disposed 
eancers, or other sores, It is taken 
in doses of half.an ounce of the 
root boiled in half a-pint of water, 

il the.third part be evaporated; or 
hal f-a dram of the extract : in either 
jof these forms, it acis by the skin 
as: wellas by the urinary passages, 
and isa mild, though inert reme- 
~ dy;;on which account it is gene- 
gallyscombined with the sassafras, 


a 
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guaiacum, liquorice, -and , other 
substances, in a decottion of the 
woods. 

SASSAFRAS, is ae ae bark 
and root of the Sassafras tree, or 
Laurus: Sassafras, Lu. a native; of 
America, the culture and:-properties 
of which we have already describ- 
ed, vol. i. p. 200. It is: imported 
in long: straight pieces, which are 
of a very light, and, porous texture; 
emitting a fragrant odour ; and hay-~ 
ing an aromatic sub-acrid,,,thongh - 
sweetish, taste. The ‘strongest 
parts are the bark and small twigs; 
which, as: well as the roots, are 
subject, on importation, to the duty 
of 2s. 63d. per cwt. r eirrowern 

Sassafras isa warm, aperient, 
and strengthening medicine ; it has 
often been successfully given in the 
forms of infusion and decodtion, for 
improving the tone of thé’stomach 
and bowels, in persons whose: hué 
mours were in a vitiated state.— 
Horrman has frequently preserib~ 
eda scruple of the extract ofisassa- 
fras, with great benefit, in hypo+ 
chondriacal spasms, and also at the. 
decline of intermittent fevers.—- 
Infusions of this drug are,sold in 
the streets of thé. maettopalias under 
the name of SaLoop! : 

SATYRION , or Lizarp- FLOW* 
ER, Satyrium hircinum, Le andar 


tive perennial plant, growing) in 


chalky meadows: and pastures ; 
flowering, in the months of June 
and. July,—Its. leaves -are »very 
large, and the whole plant has a 
rank, disagreeable odour: never- 
theless, it is eagerly eaten by.cat- 
tle, and is:said, ina remarkable de- 
gree, to increase the milk of cows,: 

Saucg-aLons. See. Garlic- 
Hedge-Mustarp, vol. ili. ‘Pp. fac fo 

SAUSAGE, .a well-known! pre- 


-paration of food, consisting of beef, 


pork, or veal, cut in:small pieces ; 
seasoned 


SAY 
Seasoned with pepper, sage, or 
“other spicé ; ‘and then closely stuff- 
ed into skins obtained from the in- 
testines of animals.’ — 
~The most esteemed sausages are 
‘those made at Bologna, Venice, 


“and other parts of Italy, whence. 


considerable quantities are annual- 
‘ly éxported to various countries in 
Europe. They are made of raw 
‘pork beaten to a ptilp in a mortar, 
together with garlic, pepper, and 
other spices; which, being inti- 
mately blended, are filled in: the 
same manner as the common sati- 
sages, éxcepting that the larger ‘in- 
‘testines are preferably employed by 
the Italians. Fics by 
This species of food affords very 
‘substantial nutriment, in whatever 
form it may be dressed :—sausages 
should not, however, be eaten by 
persons of weak or relaxed habits ; 
as a vigorous stomach is required 
to digest them. The most un- 
wholesome preparations of this kind 
are Llood-sausages, more generally 
known under the names of hog and 
4lack puddings. These are com- 
posed of baoon and the blood of 
‘the samé animal,* together- with 
thyme, sage, and: other vegetable 
Jspices, to correct in some measure 
‘their rancidity. Such incongruous 
mixture, however, is at all times 
‘difficult ef digestion ; and, if the 
sausages havé been smoked, the ba- 
‘con necessarily becomes: still more 
‘acrid, while the blood is concreted : 
an this state, the whole forms a 
‘most pernicious compound, which 
ought never to be eaten, even by 
“persons who possess the most ac- 
‘tive powers of assimilation. 
SAVIN, or Juniperus Sabina, 
aL, an exetic’ evergreen | shrub, 
which has small, rather: prickly 
deaves, and ‘produces blue berries, 
nly after it has arrived at a consi- 
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dérable age. Its stem attains: the 
height ofseven feet; and is apt to 


grow in a reclining’ posture : the 


wood is internally of a beautiful 
reddish shade, resembling that of 
mahogany. _ i} 
* he savin is of:'slow growth, but 
may be easily’ propagated by lay- 
ers, by cuttings, or by the berries + 
if the latter'can ‘be procured, they 
should be sown in beds of com-~ 
mon light earth, and in the spring 
or autumn, the young plants dre to 
be set out in nursery-rows,°two ~ 
feet ‘asunder. In Odtober, No- 
vember, or early in April follow- 
ing, they must be carefully trans- 
planted to’ the place of their desti- 
nation. ; i 
The leaves of savin possess a 
bitter, acrid taste ; and their smell 


‘is so powerful and disagreeable; 


that it expels moths and similar 
vermin. “When distilled with wa- 
ter, these Jeaves yield an uncom- 
monly large proportion of essential 
oil. toe 

With respeét to its medicinal 
properties, savin is warm, stimu- 
lant, and aperient, being well cal- 
culated for promoting sweat, urine, 
‘and all the’glandular secretions.— 
Hence a conserve made of its tops 
and leaves has afforded permanent 
relief in obstinate gouty and rheu- 
matic cases, if taken for several 
menths, nay, for a whole year, in 
small doses of a tea-spoonful: or 
‘two, every Morning and evening * 
few patients, however, will sub- 
‘mit to swallow this nauseous drugs 
theugh it requires only a certain 
‘degree ‘of resolution at the com- 
‘mencenient.—Theoil distilled from 
this shrub is‘one of the mostivio- 
dent ‘emmenaygogues, and ought 
therefore to be used with the great 
Lest caution in obstructions of the 
-uterus, or other-viscera proceeding 

C4, from 
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from laxity. or weakness. No 
druggist should sell this prepara- 
tion to strangers. 

An essential oil and watery ¢ 6X- 
traét of the savin are also kept in 
the shops. 

SAVORY, or Satureia, L. a 
genus of exotic plants, consisting of 
nine species, of which the following 
are the principal, namely : 

1. The hortensis, or Summer 
Savory, an annual herb, propa- 
gated from seed, which ought toe 


be sown early in August on beds.of © 


light earth :—if the plants are in- 
tended to remain in the same. si- 
tuation, the seed should be sparing- 
ly scattered; but, if they are de- 
signed to be transplanted, it may 
be sown more closely. 

2. The montana, or Winter Sa- 
vory,is a perennial vegetable, like- 
wise obtained from seed, which re- 
quires only a poor, dry soil, where 
the plants will continue for many 
years, uninjured by the severest 
winters. As, however, the shoots 
will not be well furnished with 
leaves, when several years old, it 


will be proper to raise, an anual 


stock of young plants. 

Both. the summer and minies 
savory have long been cultivated 
‘jn the British gardens, for culinary, 
and medicinal purposes. Their 
warm aromatic, and pungent leaves, 
are much esteemed in salads: for- 
merly, they were employed medi- 
cinally, with a view to attenuate 
viscid humours, to dispel flatulen- 
cy, and to increase the appetite.— 
According to Prof. BrapLey, this 
herb, when dry, and put. into a 
bed, possesses the remarkable pro- 
perty of expelling fleas. 

SAW - DUST, is the coarse 
powder remaining after, any wood 
or timber has been separated or 
€ut asunder with a saw. .It is fre- 
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quently, employed as‘ a substitute 
for sand, and strewed on the floors 
of public and other buildings, fre- 
quented by numerous persons. This 
dust likewise affords good fuel for 
heating ovens, in which bread and 
other substances are to be baked.—~ 
We understand, from gardeners, 
thatif the fresh dust, obtained after 
sawing oak-timber, be scattered.on 
gravel-walks in February,, or at an 
early period in March, it. effectu- 
ally prevents the growth of weeds : 
and,,if it be perfectly rotten, toge- 
ther with blood and. quick-lime, it 
proves an excellent manure, ... . 

The saw-dust of fir and pine- 
trees contains a very large propor- 
tion of resinous and, saponaceous 
matter; so that it has been: use- 
fully employed by- the country- 
people of Sweden and Norway, as 
a substitute for soap,, in washing 
coarse linen. 

SAW-+WORT, or Serratula, 
a genus, of plants, comprising 18 
species; two of which only, ac- 


cording to Dr. SmirH, are indige- 


nous; namely : 

1. The tinétoria, or - Common 
SAW-WORT, is perennial; grows 
in woods and on pastures, whereit 
flowers: in the month of July.— 
This plant is employed, -by..dyers, 
to impart a yellow colour; but, 
being inferior tothe Dyvexs;wexD, 
its use is chiefly confined to the 
coarser woollen cloths, and as. an 
ingredient in other dyeing drugs.— 
In combination with vindigo,: the 
Common Saw-wort strikes a per- 
manent, green colour. Its leaves 
readily yield a brownish-yellow de- 
coction, which, on diluting it with 


water, changes to a brighter tinge ; 


and, by .adding a solution of. pure 
pot-ash, acquires;a darker shade-: 
but, on dropping into it ,a little of 


.the spirit of sal-ammeoniac; becomes 


reddish- 
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ecidish-brown ; which may again 
be rendered of a golden tint, by the 
addition, of pure, water. On the 
whole, Ponwar observes, thatalum 
and gypsum appear to be best cal- 
culated for extracting a fine yellow 
colour from this plant; which the 
Germans industriously cultivate.— 
Goats eat this species, but horses do 
not relish it; and it is totally re- 
fused by sheep, hogs, and cows. 
2. The arvensis, Carn Saw- 
wort, or Way-THISTLE, thrives 
ia corn-fields and on read-sides: it 
flowers inthe month of July; and 
is often a very troublesome weed. 
+.When burnt, the ashes of this 
plant yielda very pure vegetable 
alkali; or) poteash ; on. which ac- 
count it deserves: to be propagated 
in the vicinity of glass-houses and 
soap manufaCtories.--Neithercows, 
horses, nor: swihe éat this vegeta - 
ble; but it is relished by goats + its 
young. and tender tops are occa- 
sionally deyoured by. horses.-—- 
While young, the Way-thistle is 
eagerly consumed by sheep: when 
bruised, and mixed with, bran, this 
weed aifords excellent food for 
every species of catile, Its seeds 
ase enveloped, in large downy 
crowns; which, according to 
BreewustTein, may be. advantage- 
ously combined, with wool, jand 
thus.conyerted, into blankets and 
coarse cloth; nor, are they less 
useful. for stufing pillows, bolsters, 
and mattresses. foc) odo) Laven 
.. SAXIFRAGE, the Common, or 


Wauine, Sanifrage granulata, L. 


an,indigenous. plant, growing on 
dry meadows. and’ pastures, .where 
it flowers in the month of April or 
May. Its perennial! root consists 
of several small bulbs, which are 
externally of areddish colour, and 
from which arise Jong hairy foot. 
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stalks, that are furnished with 
downy, kidney-shaped: leaves.— 
The stems are thick, hairy towards 
the bottom, semewhat branched, 
and from 12 to24 inches in height, 


having a few small leaves, which 


sit closely to the stalk. The flowers 
grow in small clusters, and sare 
furnished with five white petals, 
that>inelose ten stamina and'otwo- 
styles ; the seeds are, very nume- 
rous, small, and black. Or. 
According to Linn#us, this 
plant possesses an acrid, pungent 
taste, which, however, is not con- 
firmed by the accounts of later bo- 
tanists: on the contrary, thegrains, 
or tubercles forming the root, -and 
also the leaves, are equally devoid 
of any sensible quality. 
The Common White Saxifrage. 
was formerly in great request, for 
its. supposed efficacy in curing ne- 
phritic and gravelly complaints: at 
present, it is totally disregarded ; 
aud we should neither have given 
a coloured engraving, nor described 
the’ specific chara¢ters of this, plant, 
if it were not uniformly discovered 
in sgils,/ beneath which sa» bed of 
Graven will be found, at no con- 
siderable depth. Henceit affords 
a cériain: guide, by which survey- 
orsand, landed proprietors:may be 
direGted in digging for that. useful 
fossil, éspecially inn places’ where 


otherstones cannot be easily» prox 


cured, for repairing public roads. 
. Saxxipraee,; theCommon,Great, 
and Dwarf Burnet. See AwisE: . 
SCAB, or Snap, adisorder per 
culiar to sheep: itis attended with 
an hatense itching and scabby erup- 
tions onthe skin, oceasioned by an 
impure state of the blood; and be- 
ing most prevalent im wet land,. oF 
during rainy seasons. ~As this diss 
ease is generally believed to:be ins 
if fectious, 
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feGtous, the animals under its ‘in- 
fluence ought to be carefully sepa- 
rated from the flock. 

Various remedies have been de- 
vised for the cure of the scab: the 
most common is that of washing 
the part with a decoction of strong 
tobacco in water, to which is added 
a small portion of oil of turpentine, 
Another application ‘consists’ in 
rubbing the “sheep with. tobacco- 
water, “sulphur, and alum_ boiled 
together, if the eruption extend 
over the whole animal ; 
be only partial, a mixture of tar 
and grease will be’sufficient. 

In an tnveterate'scab, the anony- 
mous author of the * Farmers’ Ca- 
fendar” recomamends sulphur and 
bay-salt, or purging salts; to be 
given internally, and the distem- 
pered beast tobe ‘dressed with «a 
strong mercurial ointment mixed 
with Mel Z:2yptiacum (for the pre- 
paration of which, see'vol. ii. p. 

43); or to be washed with a la- 
ther of black soap, or sublimate- 
water, lime-water, and oil of tur- 
pentine. The treatment, stated un- 
der thevarticle Fry*srruck, is 
jikewise said to be cfiicacious in 
this malady. 

The following preparation — is 
stated in the ** Cardiganshire Land- 
lord's Advice to his Tenants,” as be- 
ing effectual in removing the scab, 
namely : ‘Take one pound of tebac- 
co, six quarts of beef brine, six 
penny-worths (or about one ounce) 
of white arsenjc, and one pint of 
«il of turpentine. ‘These ingredi- 
ents are to be mixed with a small 
portion of tar, and boiled: previ- 
susly to the use of this liniment,. it 
will be necessary to break every 
pcab, and the sheep must-be well 
rubbed, so that the liquid may 
thoroughly penetrate. 

Jn some places, the animals af- 


but, if it 
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fected with 'the’scal, are usually 
washed? with human urine: but 
such treatmeitt’ is pernicious; for, 
if the disorder be only partial, it 
will in the course of two ‘or thréé 
days spread as far as the erotin, » aay 
have been wetted: 

There are’ various: other expedit 
ents suggested for the cure ‘of ‘this 
eruption ; but we believe the’ fol- 
lowing tobe one of the most effica- 
cious : it was communicated by Sir 
Joszru Banks, Bart.to the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, &¢. 
in 1789. He direéts of pure: quick- 
silver 1lb.; of Venice” turpentine 
and common oil of turpentine half 
a pound each; and of shog’s-lard 


_ four pounds, to be triturated' ina 


mortar, till the mercury be com- 
pletely incorpor wind b-tice the i ingre- 
dients. 

“The method of using this oint- 
ment-is as follows: The head of the 
sheep must: first be rubbed ;. after 
which a furrow is to be drawn with 
the finger, from the region between 
the ears; along the back to the 
point-of the tail, so as to divide the 
wool, till the skin be exposed to 
the touch. Next, the finger, being 
slightly dipped in the preparation, 
should be drawn along the’ skin, 
Similar lines’ should farther be 
opened down the shoulders and 
thighs, as far as the wool extends ; 
and, if the anima}'be considerably 
infected, two other furrows are di- 
reCted to be traced, - parallel to that 
on the back, and one should like- 
wise be drawn downwards,on each 
side between the fore and hind legs; 

. After this application, the sheep 
may be turned among the flock, 
without any danger of the infeétion 
being communicated ; because, in 
a few days, the blotches will dry 
up; the itching will cease; ‘and the 
animals be completely cured ; nor 

“have 
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have dny’ instances occurred;: in 
which such unétion has been inthe. 
least injurious.——SirJ.Banxs,how-~ 
ever; observes, thatthis external: 
nemedy ought not to.be délayed to 
a later period tham Michaelmas: : 

- SCABIOUS, or Scabiosay'L. a 
genus of plants:comprising 42 spe+ 
cies, 3 of which are indigenous and 
perennial, mamelys0 0.0 bowel 
Yol. The succisa,’ or Deviu’s+ BIT 
Scastous, growsin fields and pas~ 
tures, where it flowers from: June 
till August.e-According to Lon- 
x mus, the dried leaves of this:plant 
are employed,to impart: to. wool'a 
yellow or green colour ; ‘the latter 
of which, however, is more com- 
pletely extracted from the blossoms, 
and-may be'communicated even to 
linen, —A: decoétion of this herb is 
likewise of service, when applied; 
by way of fomentation, to the hoofs 
of horses injured by nails.—-Cattle 
derive nourishing: food from this 
vegetables | + Pm weg eer , 


° 
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s, or Fieup Sca- 


BIOUS, grows insimilar places;-and- 


flowers in the month of July» or 
August:—This herb: is,’ according 
to Dr. Wrrerine, slightly astrin- 
gent, bitter; and saponaceous; it 
is eaten by sheep and goats, but 
neither relished by horses norcows. 
—From the Field Seabious, a green 


dye is likewise’ obtained ‘for wool ; - 


and ‘its reddish-blue flowers’ are 
fondly visited by bees.) © 96) fou! 
© @x The>columbaria; or SMALL 
Scasitous, grows-on dry hilly pas+ 
tures, and blows from June to Sep- 
tember.—The blueish-lilac flowers 
of this species are also very grateful 
io bees ; and the. whole» plantiis 
eaten by horses, goats, and especial- 
Jy by- sheep.’ y oghtly -onerks 

SCALDS, a term applied to 
burns, occasioned ‘by. boiling wa- 
ter, or any of the corrosive mineral 


‘ 
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acids'improvidently applied’ to the’ 


skin, ie ; pees 
Different modes. of treatment’ 

have been adopted, in order to mi- 

tigate the pain which generally at-’ 


. tends: such accidents: Thus; fre-" 


quent affusion of water, or ‘im’ 
mersion of the scalded part-in that' 
fiuid, has been found very-service- 
able ; nay,’ even the application of 
ice has occasionally been produc- 
tive. of great benefit, when -the 
skin was -not broken, but, imthe 
contrary case, an emollient poul- 
tice should be immediately applied, 
and the treatment-be similar to'that 
of a. fresh wound. » If, however, 
the former method be proper, in 
such case it ought to be continued 
till the patient ‘shivers ‘from’ the 
cold ; after which the scald must 
be continually mioistened~\ with 
lime - water; and ‘a Jiniment of 
this liquid and sweet-oil, beaten’ 
together, must be spread over the 
sore.! By this management, the 
most :extensive 'scalds are speedily. 
healed : it'may likewise be pur- 
sued, where any part has become 
chafed, in consequence of ‘hard 
riding. Vinegar, both in a warm 
and ‘cold state, has also been suc- 
cessfully applied to scalded parts ; 
and, latterly, the oil of turpentine, 
with: such effect, that the pain’ was 
frequently removed in an hour, 
and blisters were -effeGually pre- 
vented, [In either case, “we con- 
ceive, the'skin onght to be sound. 

» SCALD-HEAD, or. Tinea* ca- 


 pitis, a disease chiefly incident to 


children, born of*scrophulous pa- 
rents : it is infe€tious only by con- 
ta&t, and ‘appears to be seated it 
the roots of the hair, which pro- | 
trude numerous small vesicles emit= 
ting an ichorons humour, and: at 
Jength degenerating into ulcers that 
form a dry scab, or hard ‘crust, 

| some- 
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sometimes half, or a whole inch in 


thickness, spreading gt aunally over 
the whole head., 

» Causes—This. malignant. erup- 
tion often arises. from. uncleahli- 
ness, improper or coarse food ;: but 


more frequently from, the. conta- 


minated:bumours of wet-nursesi 


_Cure-—~The principal attention 
should: be direéted: to-the removal: 


of’ the; diseased parts;..either by 


shaving or cutting off the hair, sor) 
by yapplying an, adhesive eplaster,y 
made of equal-parts of »bees-wax,) 


pitch, and mutton-suet. | After re. 
moving this detergent application, 
it: will be ‘necessary to.’ wash: the 
head, with sub-tepid -soap-waten ; 
to-plunge, and. cleanse: theswhole 
body.in a-lukewarm) ‘bath,  fre- 
quently ; and, im every respec to 


ebserve’ a very. moderate. and 


wholesome diet ; hence salt-meat, 
pickles, bacon, pork, andieven fish, 
will be improper. 
time, the bowels. shouldbe regu- 
jated. by the mildest laxatives; sigh 
as a'tew grains of rhubarb, with a 
dram of cream of tartar.—Numer. 
ous and whinasical remedies, have 
been employed! in this complaint, 
with various: degrees of success ; 

but we shall state only such as 
may-be resorted to’ with safety. 
Of, this. description is. the Sharp 
Deck (Rumex acutus, 1.) which 
may with advantage be used in de- 
co¢tions, both externally (with the 
addition, of - soap converted. intova 
lather) and. internally. as a. diet- 
drink ; for: a concentrated extract 
of this medicinal plant, if taken in 
doses of one or two tea-spoonfuls 


mixed, with honey or treacle, not 


only operates. by the urinary pas- 
sages, but also promotes evacua- 
. tions by stool,-The leaves of the 
Common Colts-foot(Tussilago Far- 
fara, ,), either alone, or in come 


At: the. same , 


_ ther over a moderate fire, 
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bination with the Sharp'Dock, may. 
belgiven with equal benefit.—It 
would, disgrace the-healing. art, 
torelate:the various andabsurd re~: 
medies:that have strenuously been 
recommended by: medical writers; 
for .the cure’ of the scaldzhead : 
henee. weshalk observe, that: the 
thost melancholy-effeats have! often 
followed the use\of ‘repellent: plas- 
ters and ointments,’ such as loss! of 
sight, deafness, palsy; ‘emaciation, 
om malignant: eruptions : aa bay 
yvother parts of the body. 

»o Tf the treatment before ‘fe 
ed,. prove) unavailing ,outcmay ‘be 
concluded that the disease proceeds 
from anvhereditary taint, andywres 
quires more | attive remedies ; for 
instance}mercurials, ‘for the pre- 
scription’ of’ which, ‘a professional 
rhaik; ought: to be consulted. ~+In 
young infants, however, iit-as/fre- 
quently cured by changing the 
nurse, or weaning: thei child,; and 
removing it from a moist or marshy, 
to a dry and: airy situation ;.‘be- 
cause moisture, in our opinion, '1s 
one of the causes predisposing ehil= 
drenito, this malady.-—Should the 
itching vof: the head. become: very 
troublesome, it may generally: be 
allayed:by gently rubbing the spot 
with:equal parts of sweet-almond- 
oil, and the juice expressed frona 
the leaves of the Common Bur- 
dock, previously simmered toges 
till they 
become intimately blended into a 
soapy liniment, on adding a bed 

grains of pearl- ash, aia 
SCAMMONY, a éditisebiened 
my-resinous juice obtained from 
the roots of the Convolvulus Scam- 
monia, or Syrian Bindweed, an 
exotic plant, growing in ‘Asiatic 
Turkey.—The best Scammony is 
imported from Aleppo, in. light, 
spongy, friable masses, of a shining 
blackish 
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blackish, ash.colour. It possesses 
a faint, unpleasant. smell, and. .a 
bitterish, pungent taste. : | 

In its medicinal effects, Scam- 
mony is an efficacious, but, violent 
purgative ;, but, if triturated with 
sugat, almonds, or gum-arabic,) it 
becomes sufficiently mild, and safe 
in its operation.—It may also be 
dissolved in a strong decogtion of 
liquorice, then decanted ; in which 
form it is not disagreeable to the 
palate, and proves a gentle laxa- 
tive. —The common dose of Scam- 
mony is from three to twelve 

_grains,—If accidentally too large a 

“portion of this drastic medicine 
should have’ been swallowed, the 
most effectual antidotes will be co- 
pious draughts of mucilaginous 
preparations, or an immediate eme- 
tic.—This drug pays, on importa- 
tion, 2s. Od. per lb. 

Scartetr. Sée Dyeing, vol. ii, 
pp. 203-4, 

SCARLET FEVER, is a con- 
tagious inflammatory disease, \ at- 
tended with a bright-red efflores- 
cence of the skin, which appears 
on the third or fourth day, with a 
slight. swelling of the face: the 
redness gradually spreads, but va- 
nishes after three or four days, 
when the scart-skin generally peels 
off in branny seales. Though a 
sore throat in most cases occurs, it 
is by no means a ‘necessary symp- 
tom. Ly ae 

The proximate cause of this ma- 
lady, appears to be an unknown 
contagious matter propagated by 
the atmosphere; though the body 
may be predisposed to receive the 
infection, from suddén changes: of 
cold and heat, fainy weather, and 
indigestion. 

Cure :—-In this formidable disor- 
der, which often terminates fatally 
an three or four days, emetics:should 
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be early and repeatedly administer- 
ed; as such evacuations, according 
to Dr. WiTHERING, and ourewn | 
experience, are the remedy sug- 
gested .by Nature; after which 
diuretics, suchas vinegar and ho- 
ney, with a few grains of nitre, 
will be of essential benefit. : Great 
care, howéver, is necessary to avoid 
whatever may induce a-looseness 
ef the bowels, which is seldom sa- 
hotary inthis complaint. A.gargle 
consisting of equal.parts of lime- 
water and vinegar, or barley-water 
and honey acidulated with vitriolic 
acid, will be very useful in reduce: 
ing the inflammation an swelling 
in the throat, The diet must be 
light and diluting, while the patient 
eught to abstain from all animal 
food; but he may take frequent 
draughts of thin gruel, barley- 
water, and the hke, with currant- 
jelly. His body should be kept 
moderately warm in bed; and the 
room fumigated with vinegar and 
camphor, placed ina proper vessel 
over a burning lamp, in order to 
purify the air. When the fever 
and eruption,cease, a dose or tw@ 
of mild aperient medicines, may be 
given with safety and advantage. 
Should the legs be remarkably 
swollen, after the other symptoms 
have subsided, a decoction of the 
Seneka root with vinegar and ho- 
ney (at the same time bathing the 
lower extremities, or the whole 
body, in warm water) will afford 
the greatest relief. But, if the in- 
flammation in the throat threaten, 
suffocation, or be attended with 
violent fever, medicaladvice should 
be instantly procured; as thé pro- 
gress of this epidemic is uncom- 


monly rapid, and often mortal. 


Sciatica, See RHEUMATISM, 
SCIRRHUS is a hard, unequal 
tumor, which occasionally appears 
in * 
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m different viscera,’ such as the 
liver atid womb, but more fre- 
quently in the glandular parts, for 
instanee, the‘breasts, arm-pits, and 
about the neck. It mostly arises 
mm consequence’ of inflammation, 
though -it may also occur spontatie+ 
ously, in persons of a heavy, phleg~ 
mati¢,° or serophulous habit.—A 
seirrhus may likewise be gradually 
induced by passions,-~ especially 
those of. a depressing nature; by 
gross food; the abuse of acids; 
external violence; sudden cold ; 
suppressed evacuations, and ‘vari- 
ous other causes. 

The degree of danger, attending 
scirrhous indurations, varies ac- 
cording to the nature of the diseas- 
ed part, and stage of the disorder ; 
though an internal tumor is al- 
ways more dangerous and difficult 
to be removed,. than one situated 
externally ; as the former may be 
productive of great injury to the 
animal frame, by compressing the 
adjacent parts,whence palsy, colic, 
&c. are the concomitant evils. As 
Jong, however, as the swelling re- 
mains in an indolent state, no im- 
mediate danger need be apprehend- 
ed; but, when it once becomes 
painful, or ulcerated, there will be 
just reason to fear that it may 
change into a Cancer. 

Treatment :—If the patient be in 
other respects healthy, and the tu- 
mor but recently formed, its dis- 
persion may be effected by the in- 
ternal use of resolvents ; for in- 
stance, the mildest preparations of 
mercury (calomel), and antimonial 
wine, with the decoction of the 
woods : externally the warm gums, 
in plasters, ‘such as sagapenum and 
ammoniac ; or the volatile liniment, 
or even ‘a solution of sal-ammo- 
niac in) vinegar, have often been 
predutive of good effects ; but, if 


failed of success. 
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tlie patient be advanced ini years, or 
the swelling painful, great caution 
becomes necessary ; lest, by: any 
improper‘ application, the’ disorder 

assume a cancerous taint. Various 
other more potent remedies, such 
as the hemlock and -fox-glove, have 


been strongly recommended, with 


a view to effect a resolution ; but 
they have in numerous instances 
In desperate _ 
cases, therefore, where medicines 
proves fruitless, the tumor must be 
timely extirpated by the- knife, 
provided that the situation of the 
parts admit of an operation, and a 
free discharge. But, if neither of 
these objects can be attained, it 
will be advisable to promote the 
formation of an abscess, as the 
enly means of removing the com- 
plaint. phos 
Ifthe liver be thus diseased, it 
may be ascertained by the follow- 
ing symptoms: tumor and hard — 
ness on the right side about the 
short ribs ; pain, particularly when 
lying on the opposite side; ema- 
ciation of the upper parts, and 
dropsical swelling of the lower ex- 
tremities. In this case, the bowels 
should be regularly opened by the 
mildest laxatives ; while the pati- 
ent’s diet ought to be bland and 
nourishing. The nitric acid, in 


the proportion of one dram “per 


day, diluted with three or four 
pints of water, with the addition 
of some syrup of marsh-mallows, 
to be used as the common bever- 
age, has lately been (prescribed 
with great advantage; but of 
which we have not had sufficient 
experience. Hence we would give 
the. preference to the acetated kali, 
or regenerated tartar of the shops, 
to be taken in doses of 2 or 3 
drams per day, dissolved in water ; 
being a medicine from which the 

greatest 
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greatest benefit has often: been de- 
rived. - 1 SRA ta 

~ With respect tothe analysis of a 
new remedy against scitrhus and 
cancer (mentioned in vol. 1, p.428), 
we understand, that though thead- 
ministration of this pretended spe- 
cific was, in several cases, appa- 
rently attended with good’ effects, 
yet there is no attested instance, 
in which:it has completed a cure: 
on the contrary, ‘the patients who 
credulously resorted to ‘this pro- 
Sessional empiric, are said to have 
uniformly been disappointed in 
their expeCtations, ‘so that we may 
save ourselves the® trouble of ana- 
jyzing a NostruM which its sup- 
posed’ inventor (though he has of- 
fered to submit it to the test of 
chemical inquiry), carefully carries 
about in his pecket, and adminis- 
ters to the patient in his presence. . 

SCORZONERA, the Common, 
or Scorxonera Hispanica, L.an ex- 
otic plant, which has’long been 
raised in British gardens for culi- 
nary purposes, and especially as an 
ingredient in soups, on account of 
its palatable and. nourishing roots. 
—It is propagated by seeds: the 
plants should be carefully thinned, 
and cleared from all weeds; for, 
otherwise, they will»never attain 
any considerable size. 

‘The root of the scorzonera 
ought, before it is boiled, to be de- 
prived of its black rind, and im- 
mersed in cold water for half an 
hour: ‘thus, its flatulent effets 
will be greatly prevented, and it 
will also become less bitter. 

Scorcu-rrr,. See Fir-TReEE. 

SCRAMBLING - ROCKET, See 
Musrarp, the Hedge. aia 

SCRATCHES, a distemper in 
the heels of horses, 

Under the article Grease (vol. 
ii. py 400), we ‘have already stated 
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the method which is generally pur- 
stied in the treatment of this: dis- 
order : we shall therefore only ob- 
‘serve, by way of supplement, that 
if the scratches prove obstinate, and 
the sores be deep, the following 
healing ointment may with advan- 
tage be applied :—Take of Venice 
turpentine 4 oz.; quicksilver 1 
oz. ; incorporate, them properly, 
and then add honey and mutton 
suet, of each 2 ounces; | anoint 
the diseased parts once’ or twice a 
day; and, if the animal be of a 
full or gross habit, "bleeding and 
purging, together with proper al- 
teratives, must be resorted to; in 
order to correct a vitiated state of 
the blood. Should, however, any 
cavities be formed in the horse’s 
heels, they must first be laid open; 
as it is absolutely necessary to ap- 
ply the dressing to the bottom, in 
order to effec a radical cure. 
Scroecs, See Sion-Tree. 
‘Scroosy-erass. See Scur- 
VY-GRAgs, the Common) 
SCROPHULA, or Evin, is a 
swelling of the conglobate glands, 
particularly about. the neck and 
ears ; though sometimes extending. 
to the arm-pit and the groin. In its 
progress, the joints and bones are 
liable to be affected. cata 
Scrophulous tumors may be dis- 
tinguished from scirrhous, by their 
soft and moveable state; ‘they 
sometimes disappear in one part, 
and rise again in another. This 
complaint, however, is not confin- 
ed to the external parts, but occa- 
sionally attacks the lungs, mesen- 
tery and other organs ; in which 
cases a swelling of the upper lip 
will indicate the concealed evil, 
Children afflicted with this malady 
are generally of a florid com- 
plexion ; they have a soft skin and 
tumefied. abdomen-: such indivi- 
. duals | 
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duals attain to a maturity of -un- 
derstanding superior to others of 
the same age. In some countries, 
the disease is endemial : thus, it is 
uncommonly prevalent in Britain, 
Holland, Switzerland, and Carin- 
thia. . 

Scrophula often frustrates the 
efforts of the healing art; though 
it seldom proves fatal, while it is 
confined to the external glands ; 
but, if it extend its influence to the 
pulmonary organs, it frequently 
produces tubercles, and eventually 
consumption, When the joints are 
diseased, it occasions tumors, stiff- 
ness of the limb, ulcers, decay of 
the bones, and often emaciation of 
the body, till death closes the fatal 
scene. 

Causes: —- Whatever tends to 
produce a viscid lymph, and to de- 
bilitate the constitution in general, 
such as coarse and acid diet, espe- 
cially pastry ; moist air; damp ha- 
bitations; colds ; want of exercise; 
impure water; and the vitiated 
milk of nurses; all may engender 
the evil. Farther, when the scro+ 
phulous taint is once introduced 
into the constitution, it generally 
appears after the small-pox, »mea- 
sles, and even in consequence of 
external injuries. Whether this 
disorder be hereditary and conta- 
gious, is a point on which the opi- 
nions are divided ; but whether it 
may, or may not, be communicated 
by contact, prudence. would dic+ 
tate, that healthy -children should 
not be suffered to sleep with scro- 
phulous persons. 

Cure ;—A. great variety of res 
medies has bAien dévised for re- 
moving scrophula: the principal 
difficulty in extirpating this ma+ 
lady, however, arises from the cir- 
cumstance, that it may remain con- 
cealed for a long ume, and thus 
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become. deeply rovted in the con 
stitution, before its effeCts aré evi- 
dent, Hence, we shal confine our 
account to such remedies as have 
generally been atttended with salu- 
tary effects. 

In order to resolve the viscid 
lymph, and to strengthen the-sys- 
tem, the’ use of Redectiinin bark, in 
the state of powder, combined with 
hemlock, forms an excellent reme- 
dy; but the proper doses ought to 
be regulated by a medical practi- 
titioner. Sea-water and sea-bath- 
ing. as well as moderate exercise, 
especially in a warm, serene at+ 
mosphere, are alike conducive to 
recovery. During this course, the 
bowels should be gently and regu- 
larly opened; the diet ought tobe 
light, consisting of nutritive food, 
easily digestible; andthe sleep must 
also be moderate, not exceeding 
seven or eight hours in adults, and 
nine or ten hours, in childrén.— 
FriGtions will be serviceable, by 
promoting the cireulation of the 


fluids, and tending to strengthen 


the solids. Hemlock-plasters ap- 
plied to the tumors, and burnt 
sponge combined with small_por- 
tions of black pepper, taken before 
breakfast, have frequently been of 
service in reducing them, especi- 
ally if assisted by ‘sea-bathing. 
Mereurials -and antimonials are 
powerful, though precarious, re- 
medies; and, if the former be em- 
ployed in consequence of medical 
advice, they should never be give - 
in such quantities as to induce sali- 
vation, which would doubtless ag- 
gravate the disorder.—Milk-whey, 
with the DEAD-NETTLES, has also. 
occasionally. been found useful ; 
but we forbear to. mention the ab- 
surd sympathetie remedies former- 
ly resorted to, for the cure of the 
evil; as these superstitious prac- 

tices 
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tices ate, at present, in vogue only 
among the vulgar. 

‘If, however, none of the me- 
dicines before enumerated, have 
the effet of dispersing the swel- 
lings ; on the contrary, if a suppu- 
ration of the tumors be likely to 
ensue, they should never be opeti- 
ed, till the tumid indurations are 
softened ; or, it will be more safe 
and advisable to suffer them spon- 
taneously to break, without any ap- 
plication of emollient, or other 
poultices ; as the subsequent heal- 
ing of the ulcers will thus be great- 
ly promoted. . 

The nitric acid has, lately, been 
extolled as an efficacious remedy 
against hard indolent “swellings, 
and particularly those of a scrophu- 
lous nature: in the latter cases, it 


is given according to the age of the: 
patient, in doses, of from 20 to 60,’ 


and even 80 drops, in water sweet- 
ened with honey ; and which must 
be taken gradually in the course of 
24 hours: aia 

Should it occasion nauséa, and 
injute the enarhel of the teeth, 
these inconveniencies may be re- 
medied by diminishing the num- 
ber of drops, and adding more 

‘ sugar or honey. In some instances, 
this acid has proved beneficial ; but 
it requires more timé, positively to 
ascertain its effects. 

SCULL, is a conjun@ion of 
bones, eight in number, surround- 
éd by a membrane called the peri- 
cranium, and forming a cavity for 
the brain ; which is thus complete- 
ly inclosed and defended.—In an 
infantile state, the scull is of so 
delicate a texture, as to admit of 
being: moulded into almost any 

_ form; a circumstance, on which 
_ the shape of the heads of different 
nations chiefly depends; but, in 
an adult state, they acquire so con- 
NO. XI1L.—-VOL, Iv. 
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crete 4 form, as to represerit ore s0- 
lid bone, and are afterwards more 
easily broken than separated. 
The edges or margins of the bones 
are distinguished by certain “lines, 
called sutures. bs ae 

The principal injuriés, to which 
the scull is exposed, proceed from : 
external violence; for instance, 
blows and falls, by which the bones 
may be frattured. The danger 
attending such accidents, varies 
according ‘to the more or less com- 
plicated nature of the fra@tire, and 
the relative health of the patient : 
for, if his constitution be debili« 
tated, or the humours be vitiated, 
the most trivia] contusion of thé 
head may prove fatal. 

The symptoms, by which a frac- 
ture of the scull may be ascertain« 
ed, are as follows: the points of 
the bones may sometimes be ‘felt ;- 
the patient is afli@ed with giddi- 
ness, drowsiness, stupefaction, losg 
of sight; and, when the concussion 
has been violent, blood is discharg~ 
ed from the eyes, nose, and éars's 
which Jast circumstance generally 
denotes a compression of the brain. 
If, however, several of these ap- 
pearances concur, and the diseased 
part cannot bé distinguished, the 
head should be deliberately, but 
firmly pressed in every dire@tion ; 
thus, the patient will, in most: in- 
stances, point out the seat of the 
injury, by his own sensations of 
pain or uneasiness, when the frac- 
tured part is touched, : : 

As these dangerous cases re-' 
quire the application of the trepan, 
without delay, we shall only state 
a few particulars relative to the 
dietetic treatment, after the opera- 
tion is performed. The patient 
ought to be kept in the most qui- 
escent state; his bowels must be 
regulated by gentle aperients, such: 

D as 
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as are the most agreeable. to the, 


taste and stomach, in order to avoid 
vomiting ; the food should consist 


of the lightest and most digestible : 
vegetables ; while he must cauti-. 


ously abstain from all fermented 
and spirituous liquors, and drink 


barley-water, or other diluents, in 
which a few grains of nitre have, 


been dissolved. 

- Asmall scar generally remains 
after the wound is healed ; but, if 
a considerable part of the integu- 
ments have been lacerated, or de- 
stroyed, the bone will be covered 
only by a thin skin, over which 
the convalescent ought to wear a 
round plate of tin or silver, adapt- 
ed to the purpose, and lined with 
flannel, to protect it from external 
injury. 

SCULL-CAP, the ComMoN, or 
Biue, or Hoopep WiLLow- 
HERB, Scutellaria galericulata, L.. 
a native perennial plant, gowing on 
the banks of rivers, and the bord- 
ers of. ponds; flowering in the 
month of July or August. — Its. 
square stem attains the height of 
twa feet: the herb is eaten by 
cows, sheep.and goats ; but is re- 
fused by horses and hogs,—Car- 
THEUSER, a German writer, ip- 
forms us, that the. whole of this 
astringent vegetable may be em- 
ployed for dyeing black, with the 
addition of green vitriol. 

SCURVY, or Scorbutus, denotes. 
a putrescent, or rather dissolvent, 
state of the blood. This term is 
often. misapplied to a variety of 
eruptive complaints, which baye 
no specific names. 

. The scurvy has been divided into 
several species, an investigation of 
which would be foreign to our pur- 
pose ; especially as the land-scurvy 
only differs from the sea-scurvy, by 
being | less SC¥CTEs 


in 
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Symptoms :— Debility ; ait : 
tion of spirits; bleeding and decay , 
of the gums; fetid breath ; spots 
of various colours, but.mostly of a, 

livid hue,on the thighs, legs, and 
particularly at the roots of the hair. | 

In the progress of this malady, , 
blood issues from different parts of , 

the body, and ulcers are formed, , 
which -emit only an ichorous ha- , 
mour, andare with difficulty healed. | 

The patient is now subject to great + | 
pain and fainting, on the,jeast mo-, 
tion; or, when exposed to the fresh. 

air, itn feet swell; breathing is_ 
impeded; and at length diarrhea, 
dropsy, or fainting, terminates his 
sufferings. | , he 

Causes : :—Low, and damp bas 
tations ; an inactive life ; suppress-. 
ed or expressive evacuations ; im-~! 
pure air; inattention to cleanliness ; 
depressing passions; coarse, un- 
wholesome, -salted,, and smoked. 
food,. when taken for a considera- 
ble time, and without a. proper 
share of vegetables; foul water; 
want of malt liquor—to the in- 
fluence of all which causes, seafar- 
ing persons, are peculiarly subject, 
as well as the inhabitants of northern, 
climates. 

Cure:—It is evident from the 
preceding statement, that the prin- 
cipal relief must be afforded by a 
diet and regimen exa¢tly opposite. 
to the cause. Thus, if the scury y 
originated from low, damp, or 
contined air, the patient must be - 
removed to. an open, dry, and, 
warmer situation : if it arose from 
inactivity, a sedentary life, or de- 
pressing passions, recourse should 
be had to exercise in the open air ; | 
and he should endeavour.to divert 
his mind by cheerful company and 
pleasing amusements. Suppressed 
evacuations must be restored with 
precaution, and by mild aperients, 

the” 
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‘the most -eligible . of are ar, 
' tamatinds, | prunes, cream of tartar, 


and. rhubarb:—When. the scur vy 


proceeds. chiefly from the long-con- 
tinued use, of: salted provisions, it 
eH nhs peachy to take, medici- 

nally, large portions of the juice of 
lemons, oranges, limes, tamarinds ; 
water;cresses, .brook-lime, scutyy- 
grass, and fresh vegetables of every 
description ;. but, ‘where the latter 
cannot be procured, pickled or pre- 
served, cabbages, cucumbers, oni- 
ons, gooseberries, ; and other fruits, 
as. well.as horse-radish and mus- 
tard, may be employed with equal 
advantage. At first, however, the 
patient ought to eat or drink the 
remedies above specified with great 
moderation; in order to ‘avoid a 
diarrheea or flux. For common 
beverage, good cyder, perry, whey, 
spruce- -beer, or a simple decoétion 
of the spruce-fir (of which. last, 
two, pints are to be drunk every 
day) will prove highly beneficial : 
with. the same intention, Bishop 
BeRKLEY recommends tar-water. 
—One of the most efficacious 
antiscorbutics, however, is,,Sauer 
Kraut, a well-known preparation 
of the white cabbage, described 
‘under the head of, Crout ; which 
alone has often checked the pro- 
gress. of scuryy, under. the most 
alarming appearances, See also 
Wort. 

Considerable benefit haa in se- 
veral: instances, been, derived from 


-a decoction of the Water-Dock. 


(Ltumex. aquaticus, L.) by boiling 
one pound | of the root in 8X pants 
of. water, .and adding an ounce or 
-two.of crystals of tartar, till one- 
third part. of the liquor be: eVaporat- 
ed; of which, from half to.a.w age 
. pint, is-to. be drunk every day. 

If, during this. vegetable, Course, 
‘the body should be costive, and the 


a 


‘sensible change. 
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skin dry, the mild aperients before 
mentioned, and warm bathing with 
aromatig plants, may bé resorted 
to with advantage ; though the lat- 
ter must be omitted, when there is 
any apprehension of hemorrhages, 
—The mouthshould be rinsed with 
a decoction of the Peruvian bark, ° 


to which a smail portion of tingture 


of myrrh may be added: farther, 
lint dipped into a simple decostion 
of the bark, and applied to the ul- 
cers, will he found very useful. 
Lastly, if the limbs be swollen, or 
the joints stiff, it will be advisable 
to foment them with warm. vine- 
gar; or to bathe the parts affected 
in tepid water. 

SCURVY - GRASS, or Coch- 
learia, L. genus of plants compris- 
ing eight species, five of which are 
indigenous ; 3 and the principal of - 
these are : 

1. The Armoracia, See Horse- 
RADISH, 

2. The officinalis, Common 
ScURVY-GRAss, or SCRUBY- -GRASS ; 
growing on sea-shores, and in 
mountainous situations, where it 
flowers in‘ the months of April 
and May.— When cultivated in 
gardens, this maritime plant re- 
tains its properties, without any 
It possesses a 
considerable degree of acrimony, 
which resides in a very subtle 
essential oil: and, as an anti- 


scorbutic, its effets are suffici- 


ently ascertained, In the pitui- 
tous asthma, and chronic rheuma- 


tism, the” scurvy-grass is a power- 
Jul remedy. 
_gent stimulating medicine, . whic 


It is likewise a Bay 


may, be: advantageously employed 


_for promoting ‘the fluid secretions, 
A distilled water,’ and_ a con- 
‘serve, are pr ‘epared’ from its leaves ; 4 


and the, expressed juice ,is pre- 
scribed with thatof oranges, among 
ea “other 
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éther antiscorbutics—It nay als 
be used as a salad.—Cows eat this 
plant, but it is refused by horses, 
goats, and sheep. 

3. The Angelica, Enertsu 
ScuRVY-GRASS, or SPOONWORT, 
grows on sea-shores, in muddy 
soils, or salt-marshes, and flowers 
in the month of May.—This spe- 
cies possesses similar properties 
with the preceding, but in an in- 
ferior degree. 

4. The Coronopus, Common 
'W oRT-CRESS, OT SWINE’S-CRESS, 
thrives in corn-fields, on rubbish, 
and road-sides; blows from June 
‘till August.—It is a palatablesalad- 
herb, on which account the Ger- 
mans cultivate it in gardens. 

These different species of scurvy- 
grass may be propagated by seeds, 
which are to be sown in July, ina 
moist soil; because, if committed 
to the ground in the spring, they 
seldom prosper :—when the young 
plants appear, they should be 
thinned, so as to leave them at 
the distance of about six inches 
apart. Those of a proper size may 
then be transplanted; and, in the 
‘succeeding spring, they will be fit 
- for use: the remaining plants may 
be left for seed, which will attain 
‘to maturity in the month of June. 

Scvrvy-crass, the Scottish. 
See BinpiweEepD, the Sea. 

SCYTHE, or Siri, an imple- 
ment of husbandry employed for 
‘the purpose of cutting grass, and 
also for the mowing of corn. 

Before we attempt a description 
‘of the latest improvements on this 
rural instrument, we shall briefly 
‘observe, that © the well - known 
‘Hainault, or French Scythe, for 
reaping wheat, has of late years 
met with many advocates in Bri- 
tain, Itconsists, according to the 
description given by Dr, Temriz- 
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MAN, of a short blade, being about 
one-third of the length of those com- 
monly used in England; with a 
wooden handletobe heldin the right 
hand, having a bend and a broad 
rounded piece at the upper end, for 
the support of the arm. Farther, 
an iron hookis fixed to a staff, four 
feet in length, made of oak or ash, 
to be used with the left hand, with 
a mortise near the end, for the 
conveniency of the husbandman’s 
carrying the scythe on his shoulder. 
On the handle of the scythe, and 
staff of the hook, at about half a 
yard from the bottom, are placed 
leather loops for the fingers, to 
keep the two grasps at proper dis- 
tances from the ground. 

Having already stated the dis- 
advantages, which cannot be avoid- 
edin the use of stckles for cutting 
corn, under the head of Rearine ; 
and likewise pointed out the supe- 
rior utility of scythes, in the article 
Mowi1nc, we shall now give a de- 
scription of favo instruments, which 
are eminently calculated for both 
purposes. These scythes were. 
first introduced to public notice, 
by the Patriotic Society of Milan, 
in one of the earliet volumes of 
their Transactions. Convinced of 
the incenvenieneies arising fron 
the use of the common instru- 
ments, they procured a model of a 
Silesian Scythe, with which the 
eorn in that country is uniformly 
mown. Having caused a similar 
implement to be constructed, it 
was accordingly tried; and, not- 
withstanding its imperfect manu- 
faGture, as well as this ¢ircum- 
stance, that the Jabourer had never 
used a scythe on such principle, it: 
was fully proved, that nearly half 
the usual time avas saved, and the 
fatigue or labour, was considerably 
Jessened, Farther, the corn was 

oN, thus 


od 


mee. 


thus ent without receiving any in- 
. jury from the concussion in falling 


to the ground, on which it was. 


spread in a regular manner, so that 
it could be easily formed into 
gheaves.—The Milanese Society 
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Was afterwards presented with an 
Austrian implement, differing from 
the Silesian in afew respects, which 
will be noticed in the subsequent 
account, 
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This figure represents the Sile- . 


sian Scythe, which varies little 
from that commonly employed for 
mowing grass: the blade, how- 
ever, is somewhat smaller, and 
has four wooden teeth which are 
fixed parallel to it; with a view to 
prevent the grain from being scat- 
tered, when. it is cut; so that the 
labourer is enabled to lay it on the 
ground in an even and regular 
way. i sha 

a,b, the handle, which is two 
Milanese brasses and 97 inches, or 
about 4 feet and 4 inches English 
- measure, in length. 

lL, c, represents the blade, being 
one brass and 34 Milanese inches, 
or about two feet one inch long.— 
The piece of wood, in which the 
teeth are inserted, is one brass, 
‘1 inches, or Deony two feet in 
length, 

The Austrian scythe areatly re re- 
sembles the instrument above de- 
lineated, excepting that the blade 
is larger, and the number of 
wooden teeth is increased to five, 
which are consequently longer. 

The Patriotic Society of Milan 
observe in their memoir, that the 
difference in the construction of 
these two implements, will render 
it necessary to employ each of them 
in a: peculiar manner, which’ can 
only be acquired by pra€tice. They 
farther remark that, though, in 
mowing grass, the feet are kept in 
a direction neatly parallel to each 
other, it will be advisable to plate 
them, when corn is: reaping, in a 
line, one behind the other,- the 
right foot being thrust forward, 
and the left drawn towards it; be- 
cause, in the latter case, e they 


were advanced in a parallel man-_ 
ner, the labourer would be obliged © 


to turn and bend his body ina very 
inconyenient poe: 
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‘Such of .our agricultural readers 
as are accustomed to the use of the 
common scythe, »will'easily “ascer~ 
tain the most suitable and advan- 


tageous mode of employimg? the 


instrument now . described: ‘and, 
before we complete the history of 
the new implements, it will not be 
too great a digression from the 
subject, tc mention the manner of 
reaping wheat in Flanders, 
means of a very simple scythe, 
greatly resembling that above ex- 
plained by Dr. TempLeman; ‘and 
a model of which is preserved in 
the repository of the ‘* Society for 
the. Encouragement of Arts, 8c," 
Adelphi, London, Another ac- 
count, as well asa representation 
of ‘this useful tool, was communi- 
cated to the public by Mr. Apam 
Waker, in 1788, and inserted 
in the gth volume of Annals of 


_Agriculiure,where he observes, that 


corn, thick clover, and vetches, are 


- thus cut down with great regularity, 


aud such expedition, as to surpass 


the sickle, in the proportion of three. 


to one. 

After the above given descrip- 
tions, and observations, relative to 
the Silesian Scythe, had been pub- 
lished, the Milanese Patriotic So- 
ciety made additional experiments, 
from which it appeared, that when 
the stalks of corn aré bent down 


‘in consequence of heavy rains, 
the wooden 
some of. the ears, to the stalks 
“of which the blade does not ex- 


eth are apt to»catch 


tend; ‘and thus, not being cut be- 
low, ‘ene ears are pulled down and 
the grain i is scattered. This acci- 
dent t happens principally, when the 
labourers, not being sufficiently 


acquainted with the use of the 


scythe, are unable to adapt it to 
particular circumstances. 


To ‘age these inconyenien- 


eics, 


by. 
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«cies, it accuryed to an ingenious struction of which is represented 
plack-smith, to add a collector or .in the annexed Cut, 
-gatherer, made of cloth, -the con- 
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a, t,c, is a common scythe, wires, the upper of which is con- 
e,d,m,l,0, f,n,e, is the gatherer; tinued to f, where it terminates in 
‘which at c,d,e, is composed ofa a hole, in the handle :—the other 
thin iron plate; having a cavity at is secured to the back of the blade. 
its extremity, for receiving the ‘The method of fixing the gatherer 
point of the blade. Ate,d, are to such blade, will be more clearly 
holes for sewing inthecloth, which understood by referring to the 
‘ig light, coarse and cheap: it is small detached figure, delineated 
likewise fixed to two thick iron in the Cut above given, and repre- 
dim 7 D4 sents 
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‘senting one of the irons, which are 
secured by means of serews to the 
back of the scythe. These irons 
proceed from, and constitute a part 
of, the upright irons m,n, /, 0, that 
that serve to keep the gatherer ex- 
tended. : 

This contrivance is very simple 
and cheap: an attempt, however, 
has been made to simplify it still 
farther, by substituting for the ga- 
therer two iron-hoops, represented 
in the Cut last referred to, by the 
dotted lines, marked h, g, k, 2, with 
a cross-piece, that serves to con- 
nett them ; thus saving the cloth 
and iron plate befere described.— 

Experiments, however, have been 
made with both these implements ; 
from the result of which it appears, 
that the gatherer is, upon the 


whole, preferable to the hoops, as. 


no ears of corn are left behind ; and 
that the latter alteration promises 
to be most serviceable, when there 


is no short corn, that can insinuate: 


itself between such iron hoops. 
SEA, striétly speaking, signi- 

fies a large body of water, which 

is connected with the ocean, and 


partly encompassed by land; such 


are the Baltic, and Mediterranean 
Seas : though the term sea is, also, 
frequently employed to denote the 
immense fluid mass that surrounds 
the globe. : 

The sea is the genuine source of 
all rivers; as the vapours, raised 
from its surface, are gradually dis- 
persed over the earth, on which 
they descend in. the form of drops 
_or rains and, by supplying streams, 
not. only. fertilize the vegetable 
kingdom, but at the same time, 
open an Intercourse between dis- 
tant nations or. provinces; while 
they. convey...wealth, and thus 
contribute to, the conveniencies of 
mankind. ‘The colour of the ma- 
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rine fluid appears to be of various 
shades; namely, green, yellow, 
black, &c.; these phenomena, how- 
ever, depend wholly on accidental 
causes; such as the depth of the 
water, the nature of the matter 
forming the bottom, or the motion 
of the winds: for, if sea-water be 
poured ‘into a glass, it will be found 
transparent, like that drawn from 
rivers. 
But, though the sea be thus be- 
neficial, it appears from a€tual ob- 
servation, that it daily encroaches 
upon the Jand; in consequence of 
which valuable tracts will, in the 
course of time, be completely in- 
undated: hénce it has been deemed 
necessary to resortto embankments, 
or artificial dams, in order to repel 
the inroads of this element; and, 
‘with a view to facilitate such na- 
tional object, the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &c. have 
offered liberal premiums. Among 
the successful candidates, was Mr, 
Joun Harriott, of Rochford, 
Kent, who effeCtually secured 142 
acres of land from the sea, by 
means of banks; and on whom, 
in 1785, they conferred their gold 
medal. In 1787, they bestowed 
their silver medal on the Rey. 
Henry Bate Duprey, for em- 


banking, draining, and freeing from 


the encroachments of the German 
Ocean, between 3 and 400 acres of 
land, that was formerly a stagnant 
marsh; but which, in consequence 
of his exertions, was rendered 


worth 20s, per acre, on a lease for - 


twenty-one years. In the year 


1800, the Society adjudged their ~ 
gold medal to the same gentleman, 
for his farther endeavours in that 


laudable pursuit. ‘The traé, thus 
obtained, amounts to 206 acres; 
and is defended from the ocean by 
an embankment of earth only, and 

which 
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which extends nearly one mile in 
length, It was commenced on a 
base of 32 feet, and carried ‘up to 
the height of seven feet, for the 
more easy ascent and descent of 
the wayes; a plane of five feet:be- 
ing left on the top, and the land- 
side of the embankment made as 
nearly perpendicular as the security 
of the base would permit. This 
land is divided into four extensive 
marshes, by means of twelve-feet 
ditches ; and all superfluous mois- 
ture is rémoved by numerous small 
drains or rills, that are cut in dif- 
ferent parts of the traét.—Consist- 
ently with our limits, we cannot 
descend to particulars on this in- 
teresting subjeét; but, as nume- 
rous practical hints may be derived 
from the account of the different 
expedients ingeniously adopted, the 
inquisitive reader will consult the 
4th, 6th, 14th, and 18th vols. of 
the Transactions of the Society be- 
fore mentioned ; where he willmeet 
with a clear and explicit narrative? 

SEA-AIR, denotes that part of 
the atmosphere, which is incum- 
bent on the sea. * : 


4 


Experience evinces, that this air » 


is salubrious, and singularly bene- 
ficial in the cure of particular dis- 
eases; on account of its being 
impregnated with a larger propor- 
tion of oxygen-gas, and containing 
Jess noxious vapours than that on 
land: Hence, a short voyage has 
often been successfully undertaken 
by consumptive patients, and such 
as were afflicted with asthmas, 
spitting of blood, and dropsies ; 
_ especially if dire€ted to a warmer 


country. ‘These excursions have, | 


likewise, been found very service- 
able during the sickly season that 
annually prevails in the West In- 
dies, and other‘hot climates. Dr. 
Linn (Essay on the Diseases inci- 
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dent to Europeans in' Hot Climates, 
Svo.1768) has therefore judicious- 


dy proposed a ** floating factory,” 
-or infirmary-ship, to be stationed 


at a small distance from the shore, 
as being an effectual mean of pre- 
serving numerous lives. He ob- 
serves, that there are certain fevers, . 
which require an immediate change 


‘of air; as, otherwise, the most 


powerful and appropriate medi- 
cines will prove ineffectual ; and, 
if a patient were removed to ‘such 
vessel, as soon as the symptoms 


‘of the disease appear, he is of opi- 
‘nion, that the latter will not onl 


be milder, but the cure will be 
facilitated; and the recovery of the 
patient more completely ensured. 
In consequence of this preservative 
measure, the constitution will be 
gradually inured to the climate; 
and thus be rendered less suscepti- 
ble of injurious impressions, either 
from the atmosphere, or the exha- 
lations of the soil. 
SEA-ANEMONE, 
Flower. 
Sea-Batruine. Seevol.i.p.186. 
Sea-Care. See Karz, the Sea. 
Sea-Cappace; or Sea-Cole- 
wort, SeeCapBaceg, the Common. 
- Sgea-cusHion; or Sea Gilli- 


See AwimMaL 


flower. See Turirt, the Common, 


SEA-GRASS, See SALTWORT, 
the Jointed. — 

SEA-HOLLY. See ERYNGo. 

Sea-LavenpDeR. See Laven- 
DER-THRIPFYT. | 

Sea-Parstzey. ‘See Scottish 
LovacGE. 

Sza-Parsnip. See SAMPHIRE, 
the Prickly. 

SEA-SICKNESS, a convulsive 
affection of the stomach, attended 


with great nausea and vomiting : 


it is occasioned by the irregular 

motion of the vessel. 
The ‘sea-sickness generally at- 
tacks 
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tacks persons unaccustomed to 
voyages on the ocean, particularly 
if they embark in a small vessel, 
which is not. deeply laden. On 
the other hand, passengers in very 
Jarge ships are less violently affect- 
_ed;. as the waves make only a 
‘slight impression on the latter. 
People advanced in years, and 
alsa children (especially if they be 
ef a dark complexion) are legs lia- 
ble to this complaint than those 
who are in the prime of life, and 
possess a fair skin. Its duration is 
very unequal; in general, only for 
-one or two days ; though it some- 
.times continues for weeks, or 
months, andeven during the whole 
voyage: in. which latter case, it 
induces head-ach ; fever ;. intense 
thirst ; a quick pulse; and a total 
inability to retain either solid or 


affections, that, are always very 
difficult to remove. 

But, though sea-sickness be thus 
irksome and distressing to the pa- 
tient during its continuance, it has 
often proved highly beneficial in 
numerous diseases, particularly in 
asthmatic. and pulmonary cases : 
very tew instances, indeed, haye 
occurred, in which. fatal conse- 
quences have .resulted from this 
temporary complaint.. 

Among the numerous remedies 
devised, ariel a view to alleviate 
this debilitating indisposition, one 
or two draughts of sea~water have 
-been found very serviceable ; for, 
though extremely disgusting, that 
fluid will clear the first passages, if 
‘they be foul or oppressed, and thus 
afford effeCtual relief, when the 
nausea and sickness which it neces- 
sarily occasions, haye abated. The 
frequent application of ther to 
the temples and nostrils, together 
with a tea- spoonfyl of that liquor, 
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diluted in aglass of water, and oc- 
casionally taken, has likewise been, 
attended with good effects... 

In order to mitigate, and if pos- 
sible,., to prevent “the violence of 
that-complaint, it has farther been 
recommended, never. to embark, 
immediately after meals ;., and, 
when. .on ship-board, to partake 
very moderately of food, which 


-ought to consist of bread and fresh 


meat (at least as long as this article 


can be procured), to be ,caten in a 
cold state, with the addition of 


mustard, or pepper. The drink 
should, likewise, be sparingly, but 


frequently taken, and ought to 
consist of lemonade, tart wines 


mixed with Seltzer water, and fer- 


mented with pounded sugar; or 
other liquors containing a darge 
_portion of fixed air. 

Hiquid food on the stomach;— . 


Passengers at- sea should wear 
flannel -shirts and drawers, toge- 
ther with trowsers and other warm 
clothing ; because these simple ex- 


: pedients haye frequently preyented 


sickness, vomiting, and the nu- 
merous symptoms accompanying 
such convulsive efforts.. They 
ought likewise to swallow, occa- 
sionally, a few drops of the spirit of 
vitriolic ether, commonly called 
the dulcified spirit of vitriol, either 
on lump. sugar, or mixed with 
peppermint-water; and, if they be 
troubled with a slight diarrheea, it 
will be proper to administer a few 
grains of rhubarb ; or, (which. is 


_preferable, if it can be effected), a 


clyster, consisting of Venice soap, . 
dissolyed in salt-water. Farther, 
they should, as long as possible, 
remain on deck, even during rainy 
and stormy weather ; because the 
breeze arising from the sea, is far 


more salubrious than the confined 


No 
however, ought to 
* watch 


and stagnant air of the ¢abin.. 
passenger's, 


. ‘Awatch-thé motion of the waves, 
‘particularly when the element is 


violently agitated by tempests ; nor 


should they ‘indulge in sloth: or if 
-adctivity, but take: ‘proper and fr 

«quent exercise; such as, working at 
the-:pump, &c. for indolence only 
-tends:to aggravate the disorder,— 
‘Lastly, : whateyer,may disturb or 
enervate the mind, such as read- 
ing, intense study;-or meditation 


on gloomy subjects, must be pur-. 


posely avoided, and no opportu- 
nity neglected, of participating in 
‘innocent miutth, and mental relaxa- 
tion, 
SEA-SLUDGE, or SaLt- CcLoD, 
is the surface, or that part. of. a 
saline marsh, which is deposited 
‘by the high tides. It is much 
richer, and .less intermixed with 
‘sand, than the land which is more 
-regularly overflowed. 
 Sea-sludge is an Beceliciat na 
emure; and ‘though it be attainable 
only in a few situations, yet it de- 
-.gerves to be more generally em- 
‘ployed. ‘The best sludge is com- 
pletely covered with grass: it is 
cut out of the marshes, to the depth 
of aspade, and, during the sum- 
mer, is carted upon the land ; | on 
the surface of which it is spread, 
sand suffered to remain in small 


_clods, . till it has become thorough-. 


ly mellowed by the winter frosts, 
“It is then pulverized, by passing a 
_ harrow over the soil, after which it 
-is ploughed-in with a thin Sa 
. for spring corn. 
- The proportion of this manure 
snecessary for an acre, varies in dif- 
ferent places, according to the na- 
. ture of the ground; but, in gene- 
_ ,¥al, it willbe advisable.to spread as 
much as will form a.,coat, or stra- 
tum, about an. inch and::a half or 
two en in thickness he pore 


~ 


itt 


into a. compost, 
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parts of ‘Lancashire and Cheshire, 
sea-sludge is occasionally employed 


as a substitute for marle, to whicls 


it is Sréatly superior, both on ac- 
count of its ameliorating: proper- 
ties, and the longer duration, of its 
effects ; instaaces having.occurred, 
in which Jand,-manured: with such 


mire to the depth of two inches, 


has retaineditsfertility thirty years. 
SEA-W ATER, denotes the salt- 


-water of the ocean. 


The salts which this fluid con- 
tains, are, 1.Common miarine, or 


-culinary salt, compounded of fossil 
-alkali, or Sopa, and marine acid ; 


2. Salited magnesia, or a_ saline 


substance formed by the cambina- 
-tion of. marine acid with magne- 


sian earth ; 3. A small portion of 
selenite, or gypsum.—The quan- 


tity of saline matter obtained from 


the water of the British-seas, is 
estimated by Neumann, to be 
about one ounce in each pint.— 
See.also the article Saxr, p. 14. 
Sea-water is of great utility for 
various purposes, It affords arr. 


excellent manure, either sprinkled 


on land, by means of the machine 
described in the article KircHEN- 
GaRDEN; or, when it is mixed 
with putrescible matters, formed 
and distributed 


over the soil, In a medicinal view, 


- Dr. Russxx. (Dissertation concern- 
ing the Use of Sea-water in Dis- 
eases of the Glands, &c. 8vo.) 


states the following cases, in which 


-thig fluid may be drunk with ad-- 
-yantage, namely, in all glandular 


obstructions, as well as in swellings 
of the neck, and other parts ; in all 
cutaneous diseases; in recent ob- 
structions of the Jiver and. kidnies 


_(provided the stone in the latter be 
-hot large) 5, in. bronchocele, or tu- 
Mors in the wince PiEeD and, dast- 


- Ba . ys) #) 
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ly, for the prevention of the bilious 
colics, to which mariners are fre- 
quently subje&. sie 

As many persons, affli€ted with 
the complaints before mentioned, 
have not an opportunity of resort- 
ing to the sea-side, for the benefit 
of the water, different expedients 
have been devised, to preserve this 
fluid from putrefaction. For such 
purpose, Mr. Henry made a va- 
riety of experiments, which are re- 
lated in the first vol. of the ‘* Me- 
motrs of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester :”?— 
the results of these, however, .ex- 
ceeding our limits, we shall merely 
observe that, from his first attempt, 
éwo scruples of quick-lime appear 
to be sutficient for preserving on 


guart of sea-water. aa 


To purify the ’sea-water from its 
saline ingredients, so as torender 
it fresh, is an obje& of the greatest 
importance to navigators; for va- 
rious accidents may happen, by 
which the stock of this necessary 
article on ship-board may be spilt, 
or become corrupted.—In the year 
1734, Mr.':Aprvtesy discovered a 
process, which for a short time was 
adopted inthe Navy. It consisted 
in distilling sea-water with a certain 
quantity of lapis infernalis (which 
has since been discovered by Dr. 
Bur.er tobesimply therough salt 
of tartar), and calcined bones, or ra- 
ther quick-lime ; but such method 
Was soon disused, on account of 
the difficulty with which it was at- 
tended, and the disagreeable taste 
it imparted to the water. Dr. B. 
therefore proposed, asa substitute 
for Mr. Apriesy’s ingredients, 
the distillation of sea-water. with 
soap leys, in the proportion of one 
quart of the latter to 15 of the for- 
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procuring any Quantity of Fresh 
Water at Sea, &e. 8vo. 1755), will 
produce 12 gallons of fresh water; 
but the objections before stated 
have also been applied to this pro- 
cess. Dr, Hates recommended 


pulverized chalk ; which, however, 


is said to be too expensive, and 
does not improve the taste of the 
saline fluid. . | . 

Sea-water may .be easily divest+ 
ed of its salt taste, by distilling it 


-with wood-ashes, particularly with 
‘those obtained from the beech-tree. 


The same desirable object may be 
effeGted, by filtring the fluid 
through sea-weed; and we con- 
ceive, that other marine vegetables 


might be employed with equal ad- 


vantage. But the most simple ap- 


‘paratus is that invented by Dr. 


Irvine, for which he received a 
reward of 5000]. By this contri- 


-vance, all stills, still-heads, &c. are 


rendered unnecessary ; because the 
common boiler or kettle belonging 
toa ship, will serve as an effectual 
substitute : with this ought to be 
conne@ted, a plain tube made of 
plate-iron or sheet-tin, that may be 
easily procured on board. - Assoon 
as the sea-water is poured into 
such yessel, the tube must be fitted 
to the lid or cover, round which a 
piece of wet Jinen may be applied, 


.to adapt it the better to the mouth 


of the new still. When the water 
boils, the vapour should be suffered 
to pass freely for a minute, in or- 
der to clear the tube, which is then 


‘to be constantly moistened, by 


passing a mop dipped in the sea. 
along its upper surface. 
tillation should be continued till 
three-fourths of the water be drawn 
off, when the brine ought. to be 


taken out: thus, any quantity of 
mer ; which he asserts (in his Safe, - 
Easy, and Expeditious Method of out the aid of any ingredients. 


water may be obtained, with- 


The 
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The utility of this expedient is ob- 
vious ; and we trust that it is, or 
at least will be, generally adopted 
on board of every ship that is bound 
to a distant port. 
Sra-wEED. See MANURE, VoL.iil. 


p. 160. 
~ SEA-WOLE, or Anarrhicas Lu- 
pus, L. a voracious fish that creeps 
in the manner of eels, andin the 
ring frequents the shores of 
reenland, Iceland, and Norway,as 


likewise the coasts of Yorkshire and 


Scotland, where it is caught ; mea- 


suting from four to seyen feet in. 


length. 

~ "The Sea-wolf is one of the most 
ferocious inhabitants of the ocean ; 
‘its head is: somewhat flat on the 
top, and is furnished with nume- 
rous teeth, which are so strong as 
to make impressions even on stones 
and anchors. Its food consists of 
prawns, crabs, lobsters, and other 
testaceous fish, which it devours, 
together with their shells. 

These fish when taken, bite with 
uncommon severity: the. fisher- 
men, therefore, knock ott their 
fore-teeth, and kill them by blows 
on the head. ‘Their flesh being 
very rank, is relished only by their 
captors, who eat it both in afresh, 
and in a dry or salted, state.— 
The reputed toad-stones (lufonites) 
are supposed to originate from the 
petrified teeth of the sea-wolf, 
' SEA-WRACK, or Fucus, L. a 
genus of vegetables, comprehend- 
ing 145 species, 85 of which grow 
on the British coasts: of these we 
shall state the follotying as the prin- 
cipal : 

1. The serratus, or SERRATED 
SEA-WRACK, Is perennial, growing 

_to the height of about two feet, and 
varying from a green 'to a yellowish 
or olive colour.—Itis employed by 
the Datch for coyering or packing 
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lobsters and crabs, that are to be 
conveyed to a considerable distance; 


because it keeps them alive much 


longer than any other species of 
this plant ; nor does it easily fer- 
ment, or become putrid. 

2. The vesiculosus, Common 
SEA-WRACK, of SEA-WaAURE, is 
perennial, and grows to the height 
of one foot ; producing its fructified 
parts in the months of July and 
August.—It is an excellent ma- 
nure ; for, being strongly impreg- 
nated with saline particles, these 
are gradually imparted to the 
ground on which the plantis spread, 
and thus fertilize it in a remarkable 
degree. Indeed, if land be pro- 
perly dressed ‘with this maritime 
vegetable, it is asserted, that its 
efficacy will continue unexhausted, 
for seven or eight years ; an advan- 
tage which dung does not possess, 
as it requires to be renewed every 
second or third year. 

~ Beside its utility as a manure, 

the Sea-waure serves in Jura, Skye, 

aod -other Hebride islands, as a 

winter food for cattle, which regu- 

larly frequent the shores for it, 

after the tide has ebbed. The in- 

habitants of these isles, also, dry 

their cheese without using any salt, 

by covering it with the ashes of 
this plant; which abound with sa-, 
line particles to such a degree, that 

they produce one half of their 

weight in fixed alkaline salts. 

Farther, we are informed by 
Lixn us, that the inhabitants of 
Gothland boil the Common Sea- 
wrack together with a little coarse 
meal, by which they prepare a 
kind of wash for their hogs; and 
that the poorer classes, in Scania, 
not only thateh their cottages with 
it, but also employ it as fuel. The 
most profitable use of this plant, 
howeyer, is that of making kelp, 

or 


or pot-ash, which affords employ- 


iment to many industrious families. 


So lucrative and highly esteemed . 
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been, highly extolled both as a re-" 


- salvent, and also as a dentrifice, for. 


is this plant, that the natives of the | 
Western Isles have even rolled. 
largé miasses. of stone ‘and rock into . 


the sea; with a view to promote 
and extend its growth. 

With respect to its medicinal 
properties, also, the Sea-waure de- 


serves particular notice.~~Dr, Rus-. 


suL (in his work quoted in the last’ 


article} recommends the sapona- 
ceous liquor found in the vesicles 
or bladders, that abound beneath 
the leaves of this plant, as a power- 
ful resolvent in dispersing scrophu- 
lous and scorbutic tumors of the 
glands, He-dire&ts the patient to 
rub such swellings with these blad- 
ders, 
them in his “hand, till the part be 
thor oughly penetrated, with the 
mucus ; after which they are to be 
washed with sea-water. Another 
method of, employing the common 
sea-wrack,. is) by infusing 2]bs. of 
the vesicles above mentioned (which 
cught to be gathered in July, when 
they abound with viscid juice) in 
a glass. vessel Na one, quart 
of sea-water, for 
teen days; .at ihe expiration of 
which, the liquor will acquire the 

consistence of honey. 
be strained through a linen cloth ; 


the tumors must be dail y rubbed,, 


and then cleansed in the manner 
already directed, “By this. treat- 
ment, he observes, not only scor- 
butic and scrophulous indurations, 
but even scirrhous swellings in the 
breasts of féinales, have been sue- 
cessfully discussed. Lastly, by cal- 
cining this vegetable in the open 


dir, Dr. Russet obtained a. very, 


black saline powder, by him called 
vegetable cethiops ; and which has 


/ 


haying pr eviously bruised. 


he space of sfit~ 


It is next to. 


‘ 


correcting the scorbutic laxity of, 
the gums, and removing all foul 
matters from the teeth. yet 

3. The palmatus (Ulva palmata 
of Dr. Wrrusrine), PALMATED, 
SEA-WRACK, Ditxs,Dutts, Dut- 
LesH, or Duss, abounds on the. 
coasts of Scotland, on those, of the, 
contiguous islands, and.on_ the 
shores of Northumberland. — Its, 
substance is membranous, pellucid,. 


and thin; of a greenish or, reddish, 


colour: its height. varies from five 
to six, and sometimes to ‘twelve. 
inches.-~This. species, after being 
soaked in fresh water, is, eaten, 
either boiled or dried 5 in which. 
latter state, it acquires a flayour,. 
somewhat resembling that of. vio-. 
lets; and, according to Brcustnin, 
the sweetness of sugar :—yet, Un- 
less it be dried in cloas vessels, no 
saccharine but sa/ine particles will 
appear on its surface ;, because. the. 
former are dissipated in the open 
air; a remark for whieh we are, 
indebted to Onarrzn, the ‘toe 
landie traveller.—The dulse is sold - 
in a dry state, in the streets of 


Dublin ; ; and Dr, Rurry observes, 


that it is supposed, to sweeten the: 
breath, and to destroy worms.— 
In the Isle of Skye, this. plant is 
occasionally boiled in yater, with 
a little butter, and administered in 
fevers, with a view to promote per~ 
spiration ; though, in this form, it 
is often attended with purgative 
effects. 

4A, The ciliatus Me tithe of Dr. 
WirneRinGc), or Frincep SEa- 
WRACK,, abounds. on .racks an 
stones, on the British coast ; where. 
it grows from four to five inches 
high; : consists of a mémbranous, 


; pellucid substance ; 3 and is of a red 


. colour. 


6 
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colo It is. eaten both i in Britain, 
and Ireland, ii e the preceding, 
species. 


5, The pinnati ‘edus. INDENTED,, 


or 2 yee SEA-WRACKy or, Pee- 


rER-DILsB, is also met with abund-, 


-antly on the rocks of Britain, which 
are. covered by the tides... It at-, 
tains two or three inches in height; 

and is of a yellowishlive colour, 


frequently. tinged with a reddish, 
hue.-—It is likewise eaten both, in, 


Scotland and IJ reland. 


6., The esculentus, Escunenr. 


Sra- ~WRACK, BLADDER-LOCKS, or. 
TANGLE, is common on the rocks 
contiguous to the shores of Cum-, 
berland -and Scotlands where -it 


oTOWS. from five to ten yards in. 


iength, and one foot, wide, being 
of an ‘olive or green colour.—This 
species furnishes a grateful food for 
cattle ; and its stalk, when boiled, 
affords. a culinary. dish in Scot- 
land, as. well as in some parts of 
England: the proper season for. 
gathering this vegetable . is the 
month of September, in which it 
is found in the greatest perfection. 
—The Esculent Sea-wrack has, 
farther, been recommended for re- 
storing the natural appetite in the 
disorder, termed pica, or longing. 
7. The saccharinus, Sweer Sua- 
WRACK, or SEA- -BELT,, abounds on 
the sea-shores, Its stem is. from 2 
to 12 inches in height, of an oval. 
form, a leathery consistence, and 
of a tawney-green colour. Ifit be 
washed in the spring, and suspend- 
ed to dry, asweet saccharine mat- 
ter will exude from its extremities ; 
though not in such quantity as from 
the “Palmated Sea-wrack. — The 
séa-belt i is eaten, both when taken 
fresh out of the sea, and also boiled 
as a pot-herb. 
_ SEAL, the. Comox, or SEa- 
CALE, Phoca vitulina, L, an animal 


\ 


extracted from their fat : 
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inhabiting the: rocky. shores.of Bri- 


tain and Ireland, as well as the. 
coasts of Caernarvonshire and An- 
glesey, in Wales. 

Seals. have a smooth head, des= 


-titute of external ears, and are, in, 


general, from.5 to, 6 feet in length: 
though sometimes attaining . the 
size of a small cow. These; am-, 
phibious creatures prey entirely on, 
fish, which they readily devour,, — 
though immersed, under water: 

they belong to the mamillary 1 Mo 
and the female generally produces, . 
two young ones, early in autumn, 
which she suckles while in an erect, 
posture, in. the sea, jy 
_ Seals are chiefly caught. on ac- 
count of their skins, and ‘the ail 
‘the for- 
mer sell at 4s. or 4s. 6d. each ; and 
when dressed, are employed for co-. 
vering trunks, making waistcoats,. 
shot-pouches, &e.—The young of 
these quadrupeds, when about 6. 
weeks old, yield more oil than 
their emaciated dams: each. fur- 
nishes about 8 gallons of that li- 


. quor, 


In June 1799, a patent was 
granted to Mr. Tuo. Caapman, 


of Bermondsey, Surrey; for his 


method of taking the wool, or fur, 
from seal and other skins, “for ma- 
nufacturing it into hats, &c. so that 
the skins or pelts, are less damaged 
than by any other process, being 


‘thus preserved for tanning them 


into, any kind of leather —For a 
minute description of the patentee’ $ 
contrivance, we.refer the curious 
reader to the 11th volume of fhe 
Repertory of Arts, &c. 
_ SEALING-WAX, is a compo- 
sition of gum-lac, melted and in- 
corporated with resins, and after- 
wards coloured with some pigment, 
such as vermillion, yerditer, ivory- 
black, &c. 
; There 
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‘There are two kinds of Sealing- 
wax, generally used; the one is’ 
hard, for the sealing of letters, and’ 


similar purposes; the other soff, 
for receiving the impressions of 
seals of office to charters, patents, 
and other written documents, 

In order to prepare the best hard 
red sedling-wax, take two parts of 
shell-lac, with one of resin, and one 
of vermillion; let these ingredients 
be reduced to a fine powder; melt 
them over a moderate fire; and, 
when they are thoroughly incorpo- 
rated, form the composition into 
sticks —Seed-lac may be substi- 
tuted for the shell-lac, and in- 
stead of resin, boiled Venice tur- 
pentine may be employed——A 
coarser kind of such sealing-wax 
may be manufaétured by mixing 
equal parts of resin, and of shell- 
tac (or vermillion and red-lead, in 
the proportion of one part of the 
former, to two of the latter); then 
proceeding in the manner above di- 
re&ted. But, where large quanti- 
ties of this wax are consamed, both 
the vermillion and shell-lac are 
generally omitted, so that it may 
be obtained at a much cheaper 
rate, ; 
| Black sealing-wazv is composed 
of gum-lac, or shell-lac, melted 
with one-half or one-third of its 
weight of levigated ivory-black. 
‘To prevent the composition from 
becoming too brittle, Venice tur- 
pentine, in the proportion of two- 
thirds of the above ingredients, 
is ustially added; as it likewise 
contributes to improve the beauty 
of the manufa@ture. These sub- 
stances being melted, and pro- 
perly stirred over a slow fire, the 
fiquid is next poured upon an iron 
plate, or stone, previously oiled } 
and, while soft, it must be rolled 
into sticks ; which are then expos- 


“ 
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ed to heat, till they acquire a glossy 
surface. | ~ 

Uncoloured soft sealing-wax is 
commonly prepared of bees-wax 
Ilb.; of turpentine 30z.; and of 
olive-oil, loz.: these ingredients 
are carefully boiled in a proper 
Vessel for some time; till the com- 
pound becomie fit to be formed inte 
rolls, or cakes, for use. And, in 
order to impart to it the requisite © 
colour, one ounce or more of either 
of the pigments above mentioned 
may be added, stirring the mass 
till the whole be duly combined. 

Seaves. See Rus the Com- 
mon. ~ inn, 

SEDLITZ, or SEYDSCHUTZ- 
WATER, is obtained from two 
minéfal spfings rising near a vil- 
lage of that name, in Boheania. Tt 
has a very saline, bitter taste ; and 
wheti uséd, is strongly laxative, 
but does not occasion the griping 
pains attendant on other violent 
purgatives. — siaeh a | 

The principal complaints whieh: 
Sedlitz-water is calculated to re- 
heve, are by Horrman stated to 
bé, 1, All cases of indigestion, ac- 
companied by nausea, aversion to, 
ot loathing of, food, and a painful 
compression of the chest; 2, Hy- 
pochondriasis, in which it is pre- 
ferable to the aloetic and other 
strong purgatives; 3. Suppressions 
of the natural discharges; 4. The 
impaired state of health to which 
sedentary persons are peculiarly 


liable; 5. The tendency to ‘he- 


motrhages in persons of a plethoric 
habit ; and, 6. Obstinate cutaneous 
affe@tions.—The dose varies ac- 
cording to the age and constitution 
of fhe patient: in gerieral, from 
half a pint toa pint is’ sufficient; 
though some persons are obliged 
fo drink two pints, in order to:pro- 
duce the desired effedts. 

SEED 


SEE 


‘SEED is the embryo contained 
‘ Gn the fruit of ‘vegetables; or, ac- 
’ cording te Linnzus, a deciduous 
part of a plant, comprising the ru- 
diments of a new terraqueous pro- 
du&tion. 

“As all the various vegetables, 
fruits, &c. used in rural and domes- 
tic economy, are'raised from seeds, 
the most eminent naturalists have 
bestowed particular attention on 
the subjet of selecting, preserving, 
and sowing them.—We shall fete 

fore concisely state the result of the 
most successful experiments, under 
these respective heads. © 

I, The Serection of ‘seeds de- 
pends principally on a proper choice 
of grains and kernels, as we'll as 
roots from the most vigorous ve- 
getables, growing under our own 
inspection : for, though it be con- 


3 


jeCtured, that the constant cultiva-' 


tion of a particular plant from ‘the 
same seed, and on the same soil, 
will at length cause it ‘to degene- 
rate, yet nuimerous well-attested in- 
stances have occurred, in which the 
contrary effects have been evident. 
The most healthy. stalks or stems 


should, therefore, be seleCted: for: 


bearing seeds; and such as attain 
to maturity at the earliest period in 
the season, ought to be preferred, 
especially if they “grow at a dis- 
tance from weakly plants of ‘the 
same species ; lest the fecundating 
farina of the latter be blown upon 
the stigmata of the former, and an 
inferior kind, or succession, be pro- 
duced. | 

The proper time for gathering 
seeds, is the period of their perfect 
maturity, which may be ascertains 
ed by the'dryness of the stem; be- 


catse, when the Jatter ‘begins to. 


decay, it becomes « bleached by 

the oxygen of the . atmosphere,” 

and. no: farther nourishment can 
NO. XIII,—VOL, IV, 
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then be conveyed to ‘the ripe seed. 


~The harvest should now be’ com- 


menced without delay; and hume- ” 
rous hands be employed in threshing » 
and housing it, lest any shower 
should fall, and thus a considerable * 
portion be ‘scattetedon the ground, 
II: Various expedients have been ° 
devised, for the PRESERVATION of ' 
seéds : the most simple consists in 
secluding them from light and heat » 
in’ the isdwells of the earth; where | 
they will retain” their vegetative . 
power for several years. ‘Thus, © 
Dr. Darwrtn’ mentions instances 
of mustard-seed producing a crop, ’ 
on digging up soil, where it had re-"' 
mained in a state of rest for many 
years, and, ‘* as was believed, ever ° 
‘In’ the same’ manner, 
the best cucumbers and melons’are ! 
raised from seeds, which are ‘at 
least three or four years old ¥ thotich * 
some gardeners’d6 ‘not’ “employ! 
them, till they have been og 3 ‘tens 
or twelve years." 1 
Where seeds of a perishable: fa 
ture are to be carried to, or brought! 
from, distant places, it has’ beer’ 
found useful to cover theny witha! 
thin coating of a’mixture‘of pitch? 
résin, and bees: wax 5 whieh com- 
position is termed? maeminy: ‘Acorns 
and other seeds; thus managed, 
have appeared, ‘on importation, ‘as 
fresh‘ as’ aft gh had’ been “newly 
gathered. Dr. “Darwiw eonjec- 
tures, that they might be safely 
preserved by covering them with 
soft sugar; and his supposition has 
been confirmed by the experiment 
of Mr. Sngypbe ‘(recorded in the 
16th volume of the “ Fransaétions™ 
of the Society for the’ Encourage 
ment of Arts,” &c:), who observed, 
that such as were: packed in su- 
gar, or among raisins, ‘not only ap 
peared healthy, but grew’ readily; 
while many others would not ve-" 
+ getate, 
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getate. Lastly, D.. farther 
thinks it probable wens “if seeds 
were surrounded with newly burnt 
charcoal, or ‘which has not been 
long exposed to the.air, and then 


reduced to powder, they might be ~ 


successfully kept in a fresh state, 
either during long voyages, or in 
domestie granaries. 

Ill. The proper. time fot sow- 
ine seeds, entirely depends on the 
nature of the plants to be ratsed : 
and as we state such seasons, when 
treating of the respective vegeta- 
bles, in the order of. the alphabet, 
we shall here only mention the opi- 
nion of Dr. Darwin, that the most 
advantageous method of dissemi- 
nating native plants, is by suffer- 
ing them to drop on the surface of 
the soil, as they fall from the pa- 
rent stock ; being covered only by 
their deciduous leaves. But, when 
these germs of vegetation are im- 
ported from distant climates, such 
as will ripen in the same year, 
ought to be sown at.an early period 
in the spring, and slightly covered 
with mould, in order .to shelter 
them from birds and_ insects. 
Others, on the contrary, which do 
not completely. germinate in one 
year, should be committed to the 
ground in the beginning of autumn, 
at the depth of an inch and a half; 
both for prote@ting them from the 
* frost, and from the depr edations of 
birds. As these precautions, how- 
ever, are not always a certain. pre- 
servative, practical gardeners have 
recommended the steeping of va- 
juable seeds in a strong solution of 
the liver of sulphur, for three or 
four hours, or such time as will be 
sufficient to penetrate the ‘skin, or 
husk: by this simple expedient, all 
vermin will be effectually prevent- 
edi apo devouring the sess 
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SEG, or Carex, L. a genus of 
perennial plants, comprehending 
117 species, 45 of which are indi--. 
genous: the most remarkable of _ 
ne are, . 

The arenaria, or Sea Sze, , 
Lies commonly thrives in the loose 
and moveable sands on the shores, 
and flowersin the month of June.—_ 
Its creeping roots contain a large. 
proportion of farinaceous particles ; 
from which, in times of scarcity, 
wholesome bread has been pre- 
pared ;: carly in the spring, they are 
said. to possess medicinal proper-, 
ties, not inferior to those of the. 
SARSAPARILLA. 

2. The vulpina, or Great Sze, 
abounds in marshes, and on the 
banks of. rivers: it flowers in May 
or June,—Although this.is aperni- 
cious, weed in meadows, yet the, ~ 
whole herb may be usefully em- 
ployed. as a substitute for straw, in 
packing goods liable to be injured. 


by earriage ; for drying up swamps 


or morasses ; for the ereétion of. 
dams; and the sward for fuel, 
instead of peat: its seeds are like- 
wise of service in feeding aquatic 
birds. 

3. The acuta, or StenpErR- 


“SPIKED SEG, grows at the sides of 


rivers, ponds, and ditches, as like- 
wise in meadows; it flowers to- 
wards the end of April or May. 
This species is divided into two va- 
ricties, namely, the zigra, or 
Brack Sxe, and the rulra, or 
Rep See, from the respective co- 
lours of their flowers. Both are 
very noxious weeds; as they not 
only stifle the growth of other 


_ grasses, but also afford,food to in- 


segts, which are detr imental to the 
health of cattle.—The only econo- 
mical purpose to which the Slender- 
8 sen ie’ ad be rendered sub+ 

 SETVIGIy, 


SEL, 


servient, is that of being mixed, and 
cut, together with straw for feed- 
ing horses in the winter. 

Seceram. See Racworr, the 
Common; 
| SELF-HEAL,,. the Common, or 
Prunella vulgaris, I. a native pe- 
rennial plant, growing in meadows 
and pastures; bearing purplish 
flowers in the month of August.— 
It possesses an austere taste; and, 
though exploded from the list of 
healing plants, it may be eaten as 
salad, while young, and also boiled 
like sspinach.—Cattle, in general, 
relish this herb; and bees collec 
honey from its flowers, 

. SELTZER-WATER, one of the 
most salubrious mineral fluids, is 
obtained from the springs, which 
risé in the vicinity of Nieder-Sel- 
ters, in the Archbishopric of Triers ; 
whence it is imported in stone- 
bottles, closely corked, and sealed 
with the episcopal cross ; each ves- 
sel containing about two pints and 
a half English measure, It is some- 
what pungent, and has a mildly 
saline and alkaline taste. 

This water may be safely admi- 
nistered in a yariety of disorders, 
especially in slow heic fevers, 
accompanied with a profuse per- 
spiration during the night; in all 
cutaneous eruptions; foulness of 
the stomach, heart-burn, and af- 
feGtions of the alimientary canal, in 
general ; farther, in nephritic dis- 
orders, hypochondriasis, indiges- 
tion, and many other complaints. 

Seltzer-water may, in almost 
every case, be taken copiously ; the 
only precaution required, is that of 
preserving the bowels in a regular 
state ; the usual dose being from 
a half to a whole pint :—on account 
of its grateful taste, and exhilarat- 
ing properties, it forms a principal 
refreshment at the tables of theluxu- 
rious in. Holland, and Germany, - 
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Artificial Seltxer-water may be 
prepared, by adding, to each gallon 
of the lightest and softest water, 
one scruple of magnesia, two drams 
(or half that quantity in a state of 
dry powder) of fossil alkali, and 
four scruples of common salt; then - 
saturating the whole with fixed air, ; 
This fatitious mineral fluid is moré _ 
pleasant to the taste than the natu- 
ral water; and Sir Jouw Princrg 
observes, that it may be made to 
resemble the genuine Pyrmont- 
water, both in properties and taste ; 
by adding eight or ten drops of the 
muriated tincture of iron, to one 
pint of such preparation. | 

SEMOLINA, a nutritious pre« 
paration, consisting of granulated 
wheat. 

In 1780, a pateift was granted 
to Mr. Jacoz Levy, fora method 
of making Semolina, which hitherto — 
was imported from Poland, where 
it is called Cracow-Groats. It con= 
sists in grinding wheat, in an appro- 
priate mill; after which the flour is 
separated from the middlings: the 
latter are then dressed four different 
times in a bolting-mill, and sifted 
through parchment sieves, till they 
are perfectly cleared from all bran 


_and pollard. 


Semolina forms a wholesome and 
light food for invalids and conva- 
lescents, being preferable to Sago; _ 
as it perfectly dissolves in water, 


while the foreign drag undergoes 


only a partial solution: thus, con- 
siderable sums might be saved to 
the nation, which at present are 
aunually paid for the importation 
of Saco, - 

SENEGA, a gum obtained from 
the Mimosa nilotica, L. and which 
greatly resembles that of arabic; 
possesses similar properties, while 
it is much cheaper ; and is import- 
ed from Senegal, and the ‘coast of 
Guinea, in loose or single drops, 

E2 generally 


~ 


. leaves are imported. 
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generally of the size of an egg: 
their surface appears wrinkled, and 
less bright than the inner substance. 
It is destitute of smell, and has little 
or no taste, . 

Large quantities of Gum Senega 
are annually consumed by dyers 
and artificers; but this drug is. 
now seldom used as a medicine.— 
In Africa, it constitutes a, principal 
ingredient in native dishes, being 
previously dissolved in milk; though 
the solution, taken alone, is like- 
wise a favourite repast -of the ne- 
groes.—QOn importation, it is sub- 
ject to a duty of 62d. per ewt. 

SENNA, or Cassia senna, L. an 
exotic shrub cultivated in Persia, 
Syria, and Arabia, whence its dried 
They are of 
a. yeilowish-green, colour, have.a 
faint, though not unpleasant smell); 
and a sub- -acrid, bitterish, nause- 
ous taste.—There is a spurious sort 
of this drug obtained from ‘Tripoli, 
and. other “places ; but the fraud 
may be easily detected; as the latter 
is of .a fresh green colour, without 
any yellow. shade. . 

Senna is an useful purgative, 
operating mildly, though effectual- 
ly; and at the same time promoting 
the secretion of urine. Its all fla- 
vour may be corrected, by slightly 
boiling the leaves.in water; and, 
being apt to occasion gripings, it 
should be conjoined with any. pro- 
per aromatic tinctare, or distilled 
water; dried lemon or orange peel ; 
fennel or aniseeds :—to increase its 
effects on the bowels, manna; rhu- 
barb, tamarinds, figs, or prunes, 
are generally added. Inastate of 
powder, the dose of senna is from 
ascruple to a dram; but, when 
taken in decoction, from ene to 
three, or four drams are required.— 
On 1 importation, it pays 63d., per |b, 

SEPTFOIL, See FORMER RAE the, 
Common, 


Hee} ; , 
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_, SERPENT, an appellation giver: 


to an order of reptiles comprising, 
among other kinds, the VIPER and 
SWAKE:. 

Consistently with our ar het we 
cannot enter into any disquisition 
respecting the real or supposed. 
fascinating powers of the. reptile: 
race ; we shall therefore state the 
remedies to be employed, in case 
a person should be unfortunately’ 
stung, or bitten. Such disaster is’ 
indicated by acute pain in the 
wound, accompanied. with. swell-. 
ing, which is at first red, though it. 
afterwards assumes a livid hue, and, 
extends to the contiguous parts ;, 
by uncommon faintness; a quick, 
low, and interrupted pulse ; great? 
nausea, attended with conyulsive 
and bilious vomitings; cold sweats,: 
and sometimes by pains in the 
region of the navel. A sanious 
liquor, in most instances, exudes 
from the spot affected, round which 
arise small pustules : the patient’s: 
skin acquires, in the course’ of an: 
hour, a yellow colour, resembling 
that usually observed: in. the jaun= 
dice.—These are the symptoms 
generally occurring an Europe ;:- 
but,.in -hot climates, and if the 
venomous creature be. of a large: 
size, the distressing scene is often 
closed by death. 

Numerous remedies have been: 
recommended for the cure of 
wounds inflicted by serpents. Dr. 
Mean advises the poisonous mat-: 
ter, to be extracted by means of a) 
cupping-glass, or (which is prefer- 
able, if it can be effected) by the» 
mouth ; in which the person suck~ 
ing the partshould hold alittle warm 
olive. oil, to prevent the-lips. and: 
tonguefrom being inflamed; though: 
he observes, that the suction ought: 
on no, account: to :be deferred, for: 
want of oil; asa delay of a’ few: 
minutes might, be» productive. a“ 

the 
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the most fatal consequence. 
Where this operation, however, 
cannot be ‘performed, Dr. M. pro- 
poses the application of a red-hot 
iron, or of alkaline salts to the 
wound ; because, if the venom- 
ous matter be not absorbed and 
conveyed into circulation, these 
cauteties will destroy or change its 
nature. Lastly, in order to coun- 
teract the effects of such portion of 
the virus as may have been receiv- 
ed into the system, he: directs an 
emetic of ipecacuanha immediate- 
_ ly to be taken; the operation of 
which must beassisted by the libe- 
ral use of oil and warm water.— 
The patient should now be placed 
ina warm bed, and a profuse 
sweat be promoted by means of 
cordials, which will carry off the 
remaining or latent effects of the 
poison. 
' The Abbé Fonrana proposed a 
figature to be expeditiously ap- 
plied: such bandage, indeed, if 
properly tied between the wound- 
ed part and the heart, will doubt- 
less prevent the poison from ope- 
rating fatally ; but, as it is calculat- 
ed to produce gangrene, we con- 
ceive excision by the knife is in all 
respects preferable. 

Beside these preventive and cu- 
rative measures, the use of the vo- 
latile ammonia has been attended 
with uncommon success, both in 
Burope and India; though Fon- 
Tana found it less effectual in his 
experiments on the poison of the 
viper. Dr. Wricut, therefore, 
directs 40 drops of the caustic vo- 
Jatile alkali, or of Eau-pz-Luce, 
to be taken in any liquid, as soon 
as possible after the accident ; the 
dose being repeated every five mi- 
mutes, while the parts are conti- 
hually washed with the same pre- 
paration, Farther, calcined harts- 
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horn, and oil of olives, externally 
applied, have produced beneficial 
effects ; as also has a liniment, con- 
sisting of vinegar and butter, both 
when taken by the mouth, and 
rubbed on the wounded part. 
SERRADILLA, or Commow 
Birp’s-roor (see vol. i. p. 266), 
avaluable plant, which thrives much 
better than saintfoin, or any other 


-gtass, on poor sandy soils: it is 


propagated by drilling the seed in 
rows, two feet asunder; but may 
be transplanted in the same manner 
as cabbages. This vegetable af- 
fords a’ grateful food to cattle of 
every description: it has not, in- 
deed, been hitherto extensively cul~ 
tivated, excepting by Lanerorn 
Miztiincron, Esq, of Rushford, 
Norfolk; whose spirited experi- 
ments are recorded in the 27th 
vol. of Annals of Agriculture ; but, 
as it promises to be produdtive of 
the greatest benefit to agriculta- 
Yists, on the poorest lands, we trust 
that it will in future be generally 
introduced into such situations. 

SERVICE-TREE, or Sorbus, L. 
a genus of native trees, consisting 
of three species, namely : 

1. The aucuparia, See QUICKENS 
TREE. 

2. The domestica, (Pyrus domes- 
fica of Dr. Swirxa) or True Srer- 
VICE-TREE, grows in mountainous 
forests, ‘principally -in’ Cornwall, 
Staffordshire, and in the county of 
Worcester. It fowers in the month 
of April or May.—The fruit of this 
species being mealy ‘and austere, 
like that ofthe Medlar, is a power 
ful astringent, and of considerable 
service in alvine fluxes, especially 
in dysenteries: hence we learn from 
Becustein, that the soldiers in 


the ‘Prussian army, who were at- 


tacked with that epidemic in 1792, 
and to whom the rot, or even the 
3 berries, 
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berries, were given in ‘sufficient 
quantities, uniformly recovered, 
while others died of the disorder. 
Nor is this fruit less useful for 
making cyder, and distilling bran- 
dy. Its wood is remarkably hard, 
and therefore valuable to turners 
for screws or cog-wheels ; and to 
mathematical instrument - makers, 
for rulers, gauging-sticks,, &c. 

3 The hylrida (Pyrus hybrida 
of Dr. Smits), Bastarp Movun- 
yain AsH, or BASTARD SERVICE, 
is found principally on mountains, 
where it flowers in the month of 
May.—This tree forms a singular 
vaticty of the two preceding spe- 
cies, and consequently partakes of 
their united properties. Its wood, 
however, is softer than that of the 
true Service-tree ; and, though af- 
fording good fuel, its charcoal is 
greatly inferior to that obtained 
from the latter:—its berries are 
-sweeter, and. preferably eaten by 
birds, 

The Service-tree is cultivated in 
Britain, principally as an ornament 
for diversifying extensive. planta- 
tions ; as it-grows to the height of 
40 tect. Itis propagated by sow- 
ing the seed, a short time after the 
fruit is ripe, in pots, which must 
be sheltered during the winter ; 
and, when the spring advances, it 
will be. proper to plunge them in 
hot-beds, and to water them fre- 
quently, during dry weather. To- 
wards. the middle of OGober, the 
young plants may be removed toa 
‘warm spot of light soil, and placed 
one foot apart from each other, in 
rows two feet asunder. Here they 
should remain for three or four 
years; at the expiration of which, 
they ought to be transplanted to 
the place appropriated to their 

growth, 
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SERVICE-TREE, the Wild: See. 
HawTHory. 

Serum. See Boop. | . 

SETTER-wort. See Herizs 
BORE, the Fetid. 

SETON, in, surgery, a kind of 
issue, or artificial ulcer, produced 
by passing the seton-needle through 
any of the larger muscles, and in- 
troducing a cord made of cotton or 
silk thread ; in order to effect the 
discharge of superfluous,. or mor- 
bid, matter. 

Instead of describing the. parti- 
culars, relative to this chirurgical 
operation, we shall merely observe, 
that setons occasionally prove use- 
ful remedies ; especially where. the 
body. abounds with humours :— 
hence they are frequently made in 
the back of the neck, for diseases 
of the eyes; or between two of 
the ribs, in affeCtions of the chest. 
As, however, a seton occasions a 
great degree of pain and irritation, 
it is not “applicable to weakly and 
delicate persons, with whom the 
common issues generally agree, 
Nevertheless, either of these re- 
medies are attended with: similar 
efteéts ; and the former, in parti- 
cular, has been strongly recom- 
mended in ulcerations of the lungs 
and chest ; nay, the late Mr. Saar 
was the first who successfully em- 
ployed this expedient in various 
cases of hydrocele. 

SETONS, in farriery, are. oc- 
casionally applied ‘to Various parts 
of a horse’s body, for the purpose — 
of discharging matter from SesP 
seated tumors or abscesses. > , 

Setons are introduced by means 
of long, thin needles, dart-shaped 
at the. point, and armed with a 
suitable cord. ‘The size of the in- 
strument, as well as.the thread, 
depends on that of the part ate | 
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_e@d.—When matter is perceived to 
AuCtuate in the tumor, the seton- 
needle, armed with a proper cord, 
is to be introduced at the upper 
part of the abscess ; and the point 
conduéted through it, so as to be 
brought out in an opposite direc- 
tion. In some instances, it will be 
advisable to perforate the sound 
muscular flesh, and thus to form 
a depending orifice, for the more 
easy discharge of the matter: in 
either case, the cord should be pre- 
viously dipped in some digestive 
Ointment, and secured at both ends 
witha thread. Instead, however, 
‘of tying the cord together, some 
farriers preferably apply a smail 
button of wood, or similar sub- 
stance, to each end. Thus, when 
shifted, the thread may be drawn 
upwards and downwards; though, 
if its ends be conjoined, it forms a 
circle, and may always be removed 
“towards the lower orifice. When 
the matter in the absces’ appears 
to be wholly discharged, the cord 
may then be drawn out, and. the 
wound be allowed to close. But, 
where the additional sore, thus 
occasioned, shews no ‘disposition 
spontaneously to heal, it must be 
treated like a common Uxcer. 

SHAD, or Clupea alosa, L. a 
well-known fish, inhabiting the 
rivers ‘‘hames, Seyern, and Wye : 
it commonly weighs from 5 to 
Slbs.—It has a forked snout, and 
the body is marked with black 
‘spots, . 
In flavour, delicacy, and size, 
the Severn shad is superior to those 
frequenting the Thames: they ge- 
nerally appear in the month of 
April or May; and remain about 
two months. 

Large quantities of these fish are 
taken by nets, in the vicinity of 
Gloticester; whence they are sent 
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to the London markets, and sold 
at a higher price than salmon.— 
The fishmongers distinguish this 
shad from that of the Thames, by 
the French name, alose, 

There is a variety of the shad 
called the Zvatte; great numbers. 
of which are taken in the Severn, 
weighing ffom half a pound to 
2\bs.; and possessing no better 
flavour than those caught in the 
Thames.—The twaite differs from 
the shad in its external characters, 
by having one or more round black 
spots on the sides; and generally 
three or four, situated one under 
the other, near the gills. e 

The shad of the Thames visits 
that river about the latter end of 
May, or early in June. Its flesh 
is very coarse and insipid; so that 
it affords improper food for those, 
whose organs of digestion are weak 
or impaired. 

SHapDpocK. See ORANGE. 

SHAGREEN, or CHAGREEN, 
ig a kind of rough leather, pre- 


‘pared from the skin of the spotted 


SHARK. 

For this purpose, the skin of the 
fish is first stripped, then extended 
on a table, and covered with bruised 
mustard-seed: it is thus exposed 
to the weather, for several days, 
and afterwards tanned. : 

The best shagteen is imported 
from Constantinople. It is of a 
brownish cast, and very hard; but, 
when immersed in water, it be- 
comes soft, and pliable; and may 
be dyed of any colour. +5 

Shagreen is often counterfeited, 
by preparing morocco leather in 
the same manner as the skin of the 
fish above mentioned: such fraud 
may, however, be easily detected 
by the surface of the spurious ma. 


nufacture peeling or scaling off, 


while that of the genuine article 
4 remains 
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remains perfectly sound.--Shagreen 
4s employed principally in the ma- 
nufacture of cases for mathema- 
tical instruments, watches, &c. 
though it is sometimes ustd for 
‘covering. books. - 

SHALEisablack, slaty substance, 
or a species of clay ‘concreted into a 
stony consistence, and impregnat- 
ed with a considerable quantity of 
bituminous matter. It is of yari- 
ous degrees of hardness, but, does 
not emit sparks when stricken 
against steel; and, on being heat- 
ed, it exhales a strong smell. 

Large strata of this mineral .are 
dug out in Derbyshire, as well as 
in those counties which contain 
fossil coal. On calcination, an 
acid is evolved, that combines with 
the argillaceous particles, and forms 
Autum. The» shale is next im- 
‘mersed in water, in consequence 
of which, the alum thus obtained 
is dissolved ; and, after undergoing 
various processes, is formed into 
the masses usually met with in the 
shops.—It is computed by; Doétor 
Watson (Chemical Essays,, vol. 
ii.) that 120 tons of the calcined 
shale will produce. one ton of 
‘alum. . 

SHALLoT, See EscHaLtor. 

. SHARK, or Squalus,L. genus 
of tish, comprehending 32 species, 
of which the. following are the 
most remarkable: 

1. The Canicula, Spotted Shark, 
or Dog-fish, inhabits almost every 
sea, and grows to the length of 4 
feet: it attains a considerable age, 
is extremely voracious, and chiefly 
subsists on fishes. The skin of 
this species is beautifully spotted, 
like that of a leopard; when strip- 
ped off, it is manufactured into 
SHAGREEN, and is likewise em- 
ployed in a dry state, for polishing 
wood, and for other purposes. 
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| 2. The maximus, Basking Shark, 
or Sun-fish, abounds in the Irish 
Channel, and on the Western Coast 
of Scotland. It is of a prodigious 
size, measuring sometimes 27 feet 
and upwards in length: it has 
-been observed to derive great plea- 
sure from basking on the surface 
of the ocean, during the heat of the 
day. Its liver is valuable, on ac+ 
count of the great quantity of oil 
which it contains: those of the 
larger kind yielding, upon an aver- 
age, eight barrels each. The catch+ 
ing of the basking shark, and melt- 
ing down its liver, afford employ- 
ment to many industrious families»: 
—the oil thus procured, is not only 
-pure, sweet, and fit for lamps, but 
is also much used externally for 
relieving bruises, burns, and cite 
matic pains. 

3. The Carcharias, Great White 
Shark, or Reguin, is the most for- 
midable and destruétive enemy of 
the mariner. It sometimes infests 
the British seas, but generally these 
of hot climates, where it grows: to 
the length of 30 feet, and weighs 
from 3 to.4000lbs. . According to 
Funke, however, its weight occa+ 
sionally amounts to 10,000 lbs. and 
the fish measures ten feetiin cir- 
cumference. An entire horse has 
been found in the stomach of this - 
monster, And as it is probable,. 
trom the large teeth (glossopetre) 
sometimes dug out of the earth, 
that the requin, in former ages, 
must have been a still more bulky 
créature, naturalists have conjec- 
tured that such a fish, and not 'a 
whale, swallowed Jonah. The 
Great White Shark is particularly 
dangerous to swimmers, who have 
often lost one or more of their 
limbs, and not unfrequently been 
devoured entire. This fish is prin+ 
cipally valued for its oil; as its flesh, 

though 
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though eaten in Norway and Ice- 
land, is extremely rank and coarse. 

Suave-crass. SeeHorsk-TAIL, 
the Rough. 

. SHAVING is the a& of re- 
moving the ‘hair from the beard, 
by means of a razor. 

This operation greatly contri- 
butes to cleanliness; and though, 
from peculiar circumstances, a 
person be’prevented from perform- 
ing it reeularly, yet the chin ought 
to be shaved every second day, or 
at least twice in the week, both to. 
avoid the slovenly appearance, and 
the uncomfortable sensation, which 
such neglect necessarily occasions, 
For this purpose, the, face ought to 
bepreviously washed with tepid wa- 
ter, and a thick lather laid on, with 
a proper brush. The part of the 
skin, frony which the hair is to be 
cleared, should then be gently 
stretched with the fingers of the 
left hand, while the razor is ap- 
plied in a flat position, and with a 
considerable degree of pressure 
forwards: being at the same time 
drawn obliquely downwards. 

After the operation, the face 
ought to be washed with cold wa- 
ter, and the instrument wiped per- 
fecily dry, cither on a cloth or soft 
leather. For the proper manage- 
ment. of Razors, previously to 
shaving, the reader will consult 
that article in its alphabetical series. 

SHAWL, a species. of fine 
woollen handkerchief, which forms 
a principal article of female luxury. 

The finest shawls are imported 
from the East Indies, where they 
are highly esteemed, and cost 
from jifty to two hundred guineas 
each. © As these, however, are 
too expensive for general use, Mr, 
Joun Paitie Knicutrs, an inge- 
nious manufacturer of Norwich, 
has inyented a. method of making 
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shawls, which are nearly equal in 
beauty, but far superior in point of 
durability, to the former; for 
which, in 1792, the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &e. 
conferred on him their silver me- 
dal. | The shawls of Mr. K.’s ma- 
nufaGture (Transactions, €5'c. vole 
x.) cannot be easily distinguished 
fron) those of India ; though they 
are sold at one-twentieth part of: 
the price; and we conceive it our 
duty to state, that, if the handker- 
chiefs be 16 quarters square, and 
embroidered, they may be retailed 
at 201..; or, if plain, at Sl, 83.5 
if they contain 12 quarters, and 
be embroidered, their price is 15]. ; 
but, without such ornament, they 
costonly six guineas. Mr. Kwicurs 
also makes elegant counterpanes, 
four yards square ; and which, he 
affirms to be equal to those of In- 
dia, sold at 2001. each :—the prin- 
cipal demand for such goods, how- 
ever, consists.in ¢train-dresses for 
ladies, and long scarfs, in imitatioa 
of the Indian: ‘and, though the fo- 
reign articles of this description 
cost from 60l. to 80]. those manu- 
factured at Norwich are sold‘ for 
as many shillings. | | 
SHEEP, or Ovis, a genus of 
quadrupeds consisting, according 
to Linnaus, ot three species ; 
though later naturalists admit only 
one, and consider the others as va- 
rieties. ‘The principal is the aries, 
or common ram and ewe. Their 
bodies are covered with long, 
whitish, slender interwoven hair, 
which is termed qool; and, when 
shorn, the fleece: —they have 
eight fore-teeth in the lower jaw 5 
and the heads of the males or rams,; 
are furnished with concave horns; 

remarkably wrinkled and curved. 
In a wild state,» the sheep is 
lively, robust, and able to support 
fatigue ; 
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fatisue; but, when domesticated, 
and fed in pastures, it becomes 
timid, and resorts in the hotr of 
danger to the shepherd and his 
dog, for protection. 

Ewes generally breed at the age 
of 18 months; thoygh the most 
experienced breeders never suffer 
them: to increase their species, till 
they are at least two years old ; 
and, as these animals are of con- 
siderable value, great attention is 
bestowed on their management at 
this period. | 

The. first. objet therefore is, 
whether the breeder has sufficient 
grass to maintain the ewes and 
their lambs in the. ‘spring; or, 
whether he has a stock of turnips 
adequate to their support, till the 
pasture affords them food. The 
next consideration is the choice-of 
ewes, in which case the same cha- 
racteristic marks should be ob- 
served, as have already been stated 
under the article Ram:—another 
circumstance of great importance, 
is that of attending to the breed ; 
because no certain degree of ex- 
eelleney can be attained in any 
species of cattle, unless the fe- 
male possess an. equal degree of 
élood with the male. 

Ewes bring forth one, two, and 
sometimes three lambs, after a ges- 
“tation of twenty weeks; so that 
the most advantageous period may, 
in general, be easily ascertained. 
The best time of yeaning is the 
month of April ; unless the owner 
have very forward turnips or grass, 
or the animals be field-sheep.—Af- 
ter the lambs are dropped, they 
must be managed in the manner 
already stated in vol. i. pp. 59-60. 
—If, however, the males are de- 
signed fer wethers, the necessary 
operation should be performed 
éarly, except when they are un- 
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usudlly weak; in which case it 
will be advisable to defer it, till they 
acquire sufficient strength: on 
weaning. the lambs, their dams 
may be milked two or three times, 
in ordér to relieve their udders. 
The most proper time for shear- 
mg sheep, is towards the middle of 
May, or at the farthest, about 
Midsummer ; though some breed 
ers defer it till the middle of July ; 
because they suppose that an addi~ 
tional half-pound weight in every 
fleece may be obtained, by the in- 
creased perspiration of the animal. 
An early shearing, however, is pre 
ferabie ; for the new wool will 
thus not only-gain time to geta-head, 
but the ‘animals are also secured | 


- ftom the attacks of the fly ; whereas, 


by delaying the operation, they 
become a more easy prey to the 
maggot ; in consequencé of which, 
they pine away; and lose all’ their 
flesh. But, previously to shear- 
ing, the sheep ought to be washed, 
and kept for a few days ina clean 
rick-yard, of in a dry pasture, 
whence they should be taken ott 
separately : after they are shorn, 
it has been recommended to wash 
them with sea-water ; or, where 
this cannot be procured, with a 
brine made of common salt and 
soft water ; as such practice is eal+ 
culated to prevent the. various dis-~ 
eases, incident to these useful 
creatures. 

Farther, it is usua) to mark sheep 
when divested of their wool, with 
some colouring matter; in order to 
distinguish those belonging to dif- 
ferent proprietors. The fossil 
known under the name of reddle, 
or ruddle, is generally employed 
for this purpose. Dr. Lewis, with 
the same jntention, directs finely 
levigated charcoal (or preferably 
lamp-llack), to be maixed with tale 

low, 
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‘Yow, over a moderate fire, in a 
proportion sufficient to produce a 
deep black colour, and a proper 
consistence. To. render this com- 
_ pound more durable, he observes, 
that one-fourth, sixth, or eighth 
part of tar may be melted together 
with the tallow; the whole. of 
‘ which, however, will be readily 
discharged from the wool; by wash- 
ing it in soap-water.— We under- 


_ stand, that Sir Josmrn Banks has, 


likewise, contrived a compound 
metal, from which the wool re- 
céives no damage. 
With respect to the feeding and 
fattening of sheep, the most useful 
grasses and other vegetables have 
already been stated in the ,articles 
Carts (vol.i.p.459-00), Grass, 
Meapow, &c.: hence our atten- 
tion will now be directed to the 
nourishment derived from turnips, 
which experience has evinced to 
be one of the. most lucrative me- 
thods. Some farmers turn the 
sheep into a field promiscuously, 
suffering them to eat the roots at 
pleasure ; but this practice is by 
no means economical. Others di- 
vide the land by hurdles, and in- 
_ Close the animals in such a space as 
they are able to clear in one day ; 
advancing progressively till all the 
turnips are consumed. Another 
mode consists in digging or pulling 
up a sufficient quantity of turnips, 
and thea admitting the sheep into 
the inclosure. The most advantage- 
ous expedient, therefore, is that 
of exposing these roots on the sur- 
face of the soil, and removing the 
sheep to a fresh. place every day ; 
and if a small quantity of pease 
(not exceeding two or three bu- 
shels per diem for 150 wethers) be 
allowed, the animals will eat both 
the turnips and their leaves, from 
which they will obtain additional 
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hutriment, and: grow uncommonly 
fat. Farther, this management 
will be attended with beneficial ef- 
feéts on the soil; so that a piece of 
land, contiguous to the turnip- 
field, may be manured without the 
expence of conveying dung. by’ 
catriage, And, as the ground on 
which turnips are generally culti- 
vated, is too moist for sheep in au- 
tumn or winter, it would not only 
be poached by the opposite. old 
method, but the roots would also 
be trodden in; and, from their 
great moisture, the animals become 
liable to be seized with the rot. 
Sheep are subject to various dis- 
eases, in common with other cat- 
tle, such as that of being Aoven 


‘(sce vol. i. p. 464-5), &c.; but 


there are several disorders peculiar 
tothe former; and which, it will 
be useful to state, together with 
the most approved remedies : 
namely, 

1. The Fiy-srruck, which see. 

2. The Rubs, or Rubbers, may 
be known by the restlessness of the 
animals, which rub themselves in 
every attitude; their skins being 


perfectly clean, without any trace 


of scab: when dead, their flesh 
assumes a greenish cast, but does 
not possess a bad taste. Sheep fed 
in fine meadows are more liable to 
be thus. affected, than such as are 
pastured on poor soils : the disease 
generally terminates at the end. of 
three or four months. No cause 
has yet been assigned for the Rubs; 
the malady having hitherto appear- 
ed chiefly in the county of Nor- 
folk. Mr. Youns, however, in- 
forms us, that it originates from a 
whitish-yellow worm which set- 
tles in the brain; being about an 
inch and a half in length, and of 
the thickness of a common goose- 
quill, He observes that, at pre- 

sent, 
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sent, there is no prospect of cure ; 
but, if the generation of this insect 
could be discovered, the disorder 
may possibly be prevented. 

3. The Ror ; and, 

4, The Scag; to which we re- 
fer. | 
5. Rep-waTeEr, or Buoop. See 
vol. ili, p. 60. 

6; The Dunt is occasioned by a 
vesicular collection of water in the 
head; and for which no cure has 
hitherto been devised. . 

7 The-Fly or Maggot, is an in- 
se&t that breeds in oie skin of 
sheep. Ifthe animal be attacked 
before shearing’, it becomes sickly 
and indisposed ; its wool, not yield- 

ing a sutticient quantity of yolk, 
affords a warm nest for the recep- 
tion of the eggs, which are speedily 
batched. ‘The maggots immedi- 
ately feed on the flesh of the sheep; 
and, if they be not timely destroy- 
ed by the application of tar, the 
vermin will multiply so rapidly, as 
to destroy the -animal-in a short 
time,’ 

8. Giddiness is conjedured to 
proceed from.a worm, which insi- 
nuates itself under the horns, and 
causes the sheep tostag¢er, or reel : 
it may be cured by -perforating 
those parts. ‘Such distemper is also 
said to be induced by weakness, in 
consequence of poor keep : ‘hence, 
relief may be afforded by removing 
the animal to better pasture, and 
_ -Mlowing- it .a sage agi of dry, 
nourishing food. 

Q. The Hunger - rot geticrally 
arises from poverty of winter pro- 
vender, and may be ascertained. by 
the leanness of the animals. The 
proper cure is an immediate change 
ot fodder. 

10. The Jick is a‘ small, flat, 
brownish insect, that infests sheep ; 
and, if it be not speedily destroyed, 
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4s very detrimental both to the flesh 


and wool: it has six legs, and a 
flat proboscis with three notches 
on €ach side; by means of which 
it insinuates itself into the pelé or 
skin. Soon after the inseét has 
thus settled, its legs drop off, and 
a scab is formed on the surface; 
from which a small portion of icho- 
rous matter is discharged. The scab- 
by crust intreases with the growth 
of the tick; which; when arrived 
at its full size, nearly resembles 
that of a middling horse-bean ; and 
other insects are generated, to the 
great injury of the flock. In‘order 
to remove these troublesome ver- 
min, it has been recommended to 
mix an ounce of corrosive subli- 
mate, a quarter of a pound of bay- 
salt, and one ounce of cream of 
tartar (the last two articles being 
previously pulverized and sifted), 
‘with two quarts of soft water. The 
wool must be separated, and thé 
diseased spots washed with this 
liniment two or three times, or 
oftener, if it be found necessary ; 
till the inseéts be ae de- 
stroyed. 

11. ‘The White Scour is an uns 
common looseness, occasioned by 
feeding sheep on putrescent vege- 
tables; and particularly on the 
shells of turnips, which have been . 
suffered to lie on the ground for 
some time, after the animals have 
eaten or scooped out the substance 
of the root. As soon as this ma- 
lady appears, it has been dire&ted 
to pulverize and sift half a pound 
of dry bay-salt, which is first to be 
gradually mixed with a pint of old 
verjuice, ‘and then with half a pint 
of common gin. ‘The diseased qua 
drupeds must be separated from 
the rest of the flock, and three 
large spoonfuls ‘be given to each ; 
the dose being repeated on the se- 

cond 
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eond ot third succeeding day, ac- 
cording to the exigency of s case. 

-12.-The Stacecers; 
Foor- -HALT; 14. The paola 
15. The Petr-ror; -10.:The 
Giger. ;) 27)-rhe: Raonems 311.18: 
The Frux; for which respective 


disorders the reader is referred to | 
 Litten, torn or worried, from the 


the alphabet. 

19. The Sheep-fagg, 
. bosea ovina, is an ae well 
known to shepherds. Its. beak, 
consisting of two valves, is cylin- 
drical, obtuse, and pendent; and 
the feet have several claws. These 
depredators live among the wool: 
they materially prevent sheep from 
thriving, in consequence of the 
severity with which they bite, and 
the blood they extra from the 
tortured animals ; but, on account 
of the hard shell, or cover sur- 
rounding them, they are with dif- 
ficulty destroyed.—The remedy 


or Hippo- 


suggested by Sir JosepuH Banks - 


for curing the Ror (which see), 
may also. be safely applied to the 
extermination of the Sheep-fugg ; 
as thus the quality of the wool will 
not be in the least impaired. 

290. Obstruétions in the lo&eal 
duéts of the udders of ewes, after 
the lambs are yeaned.. The whole 
udder is covered with hard. tu- 
mors or kttobs, which, in a short 


time, become inflamed; and, if the - 


parts affeCted be not speedily re- 
lieved, a mortification. will. take 


place in the course of 24 hours;, 


and the animal must consequently 
perish. Assoon, therefore, as the 
tumors appear, it will be proper 
to clip off the wool closely to the 
skin, and to open the principal 


milk vessels with a razor, or simi-_ 
the morbid. 


lar sharp instrument ; 

matter should then be expressed, 
and a little fresh butter applied to 
the Meas he | ewe, thus af- 


** 


03 
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fected, must be. separated from the 


flock ; ‘and, thongh perhaps losing 
the use of one teat, she” may’ be 


suffered to suckle her Jamb; but, 
if both teats be diseased, the latter 


must. be reared’ by hand, and: the 
dam fattened for sale. 
Sheep are farther liable to be 


carelessness, or impatience’of. the 
shepherd;"or, frony his dogs ‘not 
being sufficiently broken in, as well 
as from the dogs of other persons ; 
in consequence of which, the wool 
is often injured, and, its value 
greatly reduced... Such ' accidents, 
however, may. be prevented by 
proper care and attention. 

Lastly, to preserve the Healey of 
sheep, it will be adyisable that 
every farmer, or breeder, daily in- 
spect his flock, and take particular 
care, that their tails be kept per- 
fectly clean: nor should they be 


folded two successive nights on’ 


the same spot; being more tender 


and obnexious to diseawe than other 


quacdrupeds, 
No animal is more ngefal than 


the sheep, which supplies man.’ 
with food and clothing, while it. 


furnishes numerous poor families . 


with constant employment, in the 
various branches of the woollen 
manufacture. Its milk is very. nu- 
tritious (see vol. ii. p. 201); and 
its flesh is a grateful and whole- 
some food (see Murron)* far- 


ther, the principal parts of the skin , 


are advantageously converted into 


parchment; and the clippings, or, 
shreds, are boiled into Grun;.a. 


substance which is indispensable to’ 


carpenters, joiners, and. cabinet-.1 


makers. 


The .horns’ are: formed. - 


into buttons, and various other ar-. 


afford, on expression,.an oil which 


* @ 


. braaohes 


the, trotters -- 


a 


is usefully employed in. several, 
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branches of the arts; and, when 
boiled, or baked, they furnish a 
nourishing repast.—Lastly, their 
Dune (see vol. ii. p. 198). is a va- 
luable manure; and even their 
bones, when reduced to ashes, con- 
stitute a principal ingredient in the 
compositions for artiftcial stones, 
for ornamental chimney- pieces, cor- 
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useful purposes, the sheep has de# 
servedly become an object of na+ 
tional consideration: it will, there- 


fore, not be uninteresting to give . 


a concise view of the different 
breeds, at present existing in Bri- 
tain, and which is sele@ted from 
Mr. Cuttsy’s practical Observa- 
tions on Live Stock, Svo. 2d edit. 


mices, &c. Robinsons, 1795. 
On account of these numerous 
. Average | Years 
weight of jold whet 
fieece } killed, 
per lb. . 
x Dishley 8 2 
; Lie eeoe bu horns’ white faces andlegs long wool ; i : 
4 Dartmore Natts ‘ 9 23 
5 Exmoor horned ditto ditto 6 2k 
6 Dorsetshire small horns ditto fine short wool 33 38 
7 Heretordshire no horns ditto very fine short wool 3 Aas 
$ South-Down ditto grey faces and Jegs ditto ee 2 
9 Norfolk large horns black faces and legs fine short wool 2 3h 
to Heath ditto - ditto coarse long wool 3 43 
ar Herdwick ne herns speckled faces and legs short wool a. 4S 
12 Cheviot ditto white faces and legs fine short wool 2] 3 
- 33 Dunfaced ditto : dun faces and Tégs ditto 13 43 
34 Shetland ditto colours various fine cottony wool 43 


To these different breeds must 
be added, 1. The improved Glou- 
cester, of the Cotswold Sheep, en- 
larged by the old Leicester Cross ; 
producing full-sized and well-fla- 
voured mutton : and, 2. The Staf- 
fordshire Cannock - heath Sheep, 
which resembles those of the South 
Down. Both these breeds are 
said to be susceptible of great im- 
provement by crossing, “and have 
been highly recommended to the 
attention of breeders. 

Beside the native kinds, or va- 
fieties, of this valuable animal, we 
cannot in this place omit to men- 
tion the Spanish Sheep, which 
have within a few years been im- 
ported into Britain, with a view to 
improve the English breeds. Nu- 


merous experiments were conse-— 
quently instituted, under the im-’ 


eaedte superintendance of Lord 


' 


Spanish sheep : 


SomERViLLE, and the Board of 


Agriculture ; which have been at- 


tended with 
SUCCESS. 
bleman lately performed a journey 
into Spain, with the sole design of 
collecting a number of the finest 
and thence im- 
ported tzvelve rams. 
knowledged skill in the symmetry 
of this valuable animal, we trust 
that they will bea real acquisition 
to the nation, 

His Masgsry, animated by the. 
same laudable motives, has been 
pleased to give upwards of one. 


the most desirable 


Nay, that patriotic no~ 


Frgin his ace. 


hundred rams and several ewes, toy: 


different persons, who have engage 
ed to conduct experiments 


crossing ; and we understand, that, 


our Gracious Sovereign, in 1801,. 
permitted some of his male and fe-. 
male sheep, of the a breed, 

tw 
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tobe sold at. reasonable. prices, 


with a view to the national im- 


provement of that staple commo- 
dity, Woot. 

. SHEEP’s - BIT, or Harry 
Suerezp’s-ScaBious, Jastone mon- 
tana, L. an indigenous annual 
plant, growing in meadows, pas- 
tures, and heaths, in dry and sandy 
situations ; where it blows in June 
and July.—Its blue flowers emit a 
strong, musky odour; and are 
eagerly visited by bees. The leaves 
contain a sweetish mucilage ; on 
which account they afford grateful 
feod to. sheep. | 

Suety-Fisw. Sce CRaB-Fisn ; 
Losster ; Muscre (vol. il. p. 
2460); Ovysrer, &e. pee 

SuHepHeRD's Nexspie. See 
Neepue,the Common Shepherd's. 

SHEPHERD’s PURSE, the 
Common, or SHEPHERD’s Pouca, 
Thlaspi Bursa pastoris, L. a native 
plant, growing among rubbish, on 
road-sides, walls,in corn-fields, and 
gravelly walks ; flowering from. 
March to September.—Dr. Wr- 
THERING Observes, that this herb 
evinces the influence of. soil and 
elimate on vegetables; as it thrives 
in almost any place, bears flowers, 


and perfe@ seeds, when only two 


inches high; while, in more favour- 
able situations, it attains the height 
ot two or three feet. 

According to Brapuey, the 
dried leaves of the Shepherd’s 
Purse, reduced to. powder, and 
taken in red wine, form an effica- 
cious remedy in diarrhoeas, and 
other fluxes, where astringents are 
indicated.—The, expressed juice of 
this plant, operates as.a powerful 
styptic, especially in bleedings from 


the nose, when introduced into 
the nostrils. 
. Suerper. See Poncu. | 


» AHINGLES, a, disorder of the 


Ge 
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erysipelatous kind (see Rose), im 
which numerous pimples of a livid 
hue, arise in different parts of the 
trunk, but principally around the © 
waist of the body; whence it is 
called shingles, or girdle: the erup- 
tion terminates in small blisters or 
pustules. It is seldom attended, 
with fever; and, even in such 
case, the febrile symptoms are ge- 

nerally mild. 

As this complaint requires a 
similar treatment to that already 
stated, under the head of Rosz, we 
shall only add the salutary caution 
to. refrain from all external. appli- 
cations of a repetling nature; be- 


‘cause such imprudent remedies, 


here likewise, cannot fail to pro- 
duce melancholy effe&s. 

SHIRT, a loose garment, gene 
rally worn next the skin. 

The material of which shirts 
are usually made, is /inen, though 
FLANNEL is doubtless a more na- 
tural. and salubrious covering for 
the body, on account of its porous 
nature, the superior warmth, and 
many, other advantages thence re- 
sulting, which have already been 
explained under that article. As, 
however, fashion requires this gar- 
ment to be made of linen, we deena 
it. necessary to observe, that the 
collar. and, wristbands ought to be 
made sufficiently wide, as toogreat 


tightness. around the neck and 


wrists, is. highly prejudicial te 
health ;. oceasioning difficulty of 
breathing, and sometimes even 
paralytic or apople&ic fits... Farr 
ther, cleanliness enjoins the_fre- 
quent changing of linen, especially 
during the summer; and, though 
the propriety of such practice with 
patients has frequently been ques- 
tioned, yet the shirt ought. to, be 


‘renewed, as often as can be safely 


and conyeniently. effected ;. be- 
cause 
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éause it greatly contributes to pro- 
mote insensible perspiration. ‘This 
yestment, however, ought in all 
cases to be perfectly aired; as nu- 
merous maladies, and even pre- 
mature death, have been occa- 
sioned by inattention to ery cir- 
cumstance. 

SHOAD-STONE, a term ap- 
plied to certain loose masses of a 


fossil, which is generally found at- 


the entrance of mines. . 
Shoad-stones serve as useful 
guides to miners, in digging for 
ores; because, if these minerals, 
be very ponderous, it may -with 
certainty be concluded that ‘they 
contain antimony, or some 6ther 
metal. Being principally found in 
Cornwall and Derbyshire, it is pro- 
bable, from the large portion of 
marcasitic particles in shoad-stones, 
that Munpre may thence be ad- 
vantageously extracted. 

‘SHOE, a well-known-article of 
dress, which serves: to cover the 
feet. 

Shoes are generally made of lea- 
ther, the texture of which ought 
not only to be sufhiciently closé} to 
exclude moisture, but also pliant, 
or flexible; so that it may afford 
free scope for the motion of the 
foot: and, as it is an object of 
material consequence to be pro- 
vided against the sudden changes 


of the weather, we refer the reader. 


to the 3d volume, pp. 70-81, 
in which he will. meet’ with the 
most approved methods of render- 
ing leather water-proof. 
‘© Next to the substaice of which 
shoes are manufaGured, the most 
important consideration will be 
their size, or shape ; which should 
in all cases be adapted to the foot. 
‘An easy shoe must, theréfore, be 
‘of 4 sufficient length, and of a pro- 
‘portionate. breadth. ‘The soles 
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should be thick, and their extre’ 
mities, round rather than pointéd 3 + 
in order to protect the toes front 
being injured by sharp stones, or 
other rough substances, ‘that may 

occur in the streets or roads.—— 
Such are the requisites for obtain- 
ing a convenient shoe; and, if 
these be not striftly: observed, ‘the 
necessary perspiration of the feet 
will be checked ; warts and corns,” 
with all their attendant pains, will 
arise ; and numerous other mala-: 
dies ‘will be induced—extending 
their influence to other parts of’ 
the body.’ Beside ‘these serious’ 
consequences, which persons wear- 
ing narrow or fashionable ‘shoes, 
gradually, though certainly, expe- 
rience, they also suffer from imme- 
diate fatigue and languor, when 
walking only to a short distance ; 
whereas, ‘by pursuing’ a contrary! 
conduct, the feet are not only more 
easy, but those, who wear proper’ 
shoes; are enabled. to undergo the 
longest pedestrian journies, . with- 
out receiving any material injury 
from such exertions. ~=Bee also the 
article Foor. WD 
SHoE, in farriery, is- an iron 
plate of various degrees of thick- 
ness, designed’ to protect the feet 

of horses. | \ , 
‘The common method of shoeing 
consists, first, in paring the frog; 
sole, and binders of the foot; so 
that, by clumsy management, a flow 
of blood is frequently occasioned : 
next, a heavy shoe, which is made 
somewhat concave on the sidenext 
the hoof, is then applied nearly red- 
hot. Farther, to prevent’ the-frog 
from coming in contact. with the 
ground, the “shoe-heels are usually 
made‘either very thick, broad; and 
strong ; or large cramps or caulkers 
are raised upon them. In conse- 
quence of this treatment, the frog 
ose 
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is unnaturally elevated above the 
ground, and the heels are deprived 


of the substance which was origi- 


nally intended to keep the crust 
sufficiently expanded, ‘Thus, the 
former aré forced together; and, 
while the latter is pressed upon the 
coffin, and thé extremities of the 
nut-bone, the circulation of the 
blood is impeded; the frog. gradu- 
ally wastes; at length the whole 
hoof decays; and, by such injudi- 
cious practice, the numerous disor- 
ders incident to the feet of horses, 
which are known under the names 


of FOUNDERED, FRUSH, &c. are 


generally occasioned. | 
To remedy, or at least to pre- 
vent, these maladies, Mr. Epwarp 
CotemMaAn has invented an artifi- 
cial frog, for which he obtained a 
patent in February 1800. This 
frog may be made of any tough 
~ and hard material; for instance, 
leather, horn, or wood; but iron 
is preferable. In order to fix and 
remove such contrivance with ease, 
the toe of the iron frog extends 
beneath that of the shoe, and thus 
prevents the artificial frog from 
slipping forwards: next, a steel 
spring is fitted into an irregular 
groove in the iron frog, and fixed 
under thé heels of the shoe; lest 
the frog should move either back- 
wards, or in a lateral direction, 
Lastly, to ensure greater steadiness 
to this application, a leather strap 
is passed through a hole, in the 
heel of the frog, and then buckled 
round the hoof. wma 
~ In April, 1796, a patent was 
granted to Mr. Wittiam Moor- 
croFT, for his invention of an im- 
proved and expeditious method’ of 
manufacturing horse-shoes. His 
practice ‘consists in cutting the 
shoes by means of dies, having pre- 
viously prepared the iron; in con- 
NO, XITIL—-VOL, Iv, 
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sequence of which, the shape of 


‘the shoe is not only more perfect, 


but the horse's foot is supported in 
a more effectual. manner, than by 
the shoes in common use: thus, 
in the opinion. of the. patentee, 
many diseases to which that part is 
liable, may in future be prevented. 
—For a detailed account of this 
contrivance, the reader will con- 
sult the Oth vol. of the “* Repertory 
of Arts,” &c.:— some judicious 
hints, on the shoeing of that.va- 
luable animal, also occur in Mr. 
Moorcrorv’s pamphlet, entitled, 
** A Cursory Account of the various 
Methods of Shoeing Horses,” Svo. 
1800; which will amply repay the 
trouble of perusal. . 
Suootr. See Carr; vol.i. pp. 
423-4. 
SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS. See vol. 
il. a 244, 
SHOT, a general name given 
to small and large balls, employed 
in fire-arms, but especially to those 
of a diminutive size. | 
Shot is made either of iron, or 
of lead : the former metal is chiefly 
used for cannon-balls ; as the Jatter 
is for those of guns, pistols, &c. 
There are different kinds of shot, 
according to the various purposes 
for which they are designed. The 
best for fowling-pieces, is known 
under the name of Patent milled 
Shot, and is of various sizes, ac- 
cording to the species of game that 
is the immediate obje@t of pursuit. 
It is made in the following man- 
ner: Sheets of lead, the thickness 
of which corresponds with the in- 
tended size of the shot,” are first 
cut into small cubic pieces: these 
are next submitted to a large, hol- 
low, iron cylinder, that is mounted 
horizontally, so as to be turned by. 
a winch; and, by their friGion 
against the. sides of the machine, 
they 
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they are rendered perfe@ly round 
and smooth.—See also GRANULA- 
TLON. 

SHOULDER, is the joint which 
conneéts the arm with the body. 
The principal affection of this limb 
is LUXATION, or dislocation (see 
vol. ili. p. 136), when the head of 
the upper arm-bone is forced from 
its socket. Such injury may be dis- 
covered by the swelling of the part ; 
the inability to raise the arm; and 
violent pain attending the attempt: 
farther, the dislocated arm will be 
of a different length from the other; 
the head of the bone may be felt to 
be displaced from its natural situa- 
tion; and a vacuity be perceived 
under the anterior part of the 
shoulder-blade. 

In treating this complaint, the 
principal object will be to reduce 
vthe dislocated limb, with the great- 
est possible ease and expedition ; 
in order to prevent a watery-swell- 
ing, which is apt to arise in neg- 
JeCted cases of long standing. Va- 
rious means have been devised for 
restoring the joint to its former 
position; such as suspending the 
patient by the luxated arm over 
the step of a ladder, or the top of a 
door; and which have, in many 

‘Instances, been attended with suc- 
cess, by the sudden jerk thus pro- 
duced: but, by either of these ex- 
pedients, the soft parts are Hable 
to be lacerated, and the head of the 
bone to be fractured. 

A more eligible method,, 
fore, is the following: after the 
patient ireated on a. chair, his 
body must be secured by a strong 
belt passed around it, and held by 
assistants. The elbow should be 
bent, in order to relax the mus- 
cles. - A firm leather bandage, 
from four to five inches broad, 
with strong straps, is next to. be 


there- 
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tied round the arm, immediately 
above the elbow; when the arm 
should be gradually extended by 
assistants, pulling these straps, 
while another person withdraws 
the shoulder-blade. The exten- 
sion and counter-extension must 
be regulated by the situation of the 
head of the bone. As soon as the 
latter has passed the margin of the 
socket, it will. be returned. to its 
place by the aétion of the muscles ; ; 
an effe& which is indicated by a 
loud crack. If, however, violent 
inflammatory symptoms should en- 
sue after the operation, recourse 
must be had to fomentations with 
Arquebusade or. Goulard-water, 
and the application of leeches.— 
At all events, the arm ought to be 
retained for some time ina state of 
rest, by a proper bandage, till it 
acquire its former vigour; -espe- 
cially if a new dislocation of the 
joint be apprehended. To obviate 
such an accident, blisters, fric- 
tions, and stimulants, applied to 
the shoulders, have frequently 
proved beneficial, 

SHRIMP, the Lareer, or Can 
cer crangon, mE. a diminutive shell- 
fish, provided with long slender 
feelers, and several claws, to Hie 
moveable fangs ate attached : 
has three pair of legs, and seven 
joints in its tail. 

There is another kind of chieh 
(sguilla), which, in its external 
characters, nearly resembles that 
before described ; though it is not 
above halt the size of theformer.— 
This species frequents the coast of 
Kent, and is sold in the metropo- 


‘lis, cpiler the name of the White. 


Shrimp, 

Asan article of food, shrimps 
are esteemed an agreeable repast , 
and are more easily digested than 
the Jarger kinds of shell-fish, such — 

as 
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as crabs, lobsters, &c. Hence, the 
former are frequently used, as an 


iagredient in sauces; and also 
eaten by epicures, with a view to 


impartadditional relish to wine and 


rich ale. . 
SHRUB, in botany, a term de- 


noting a low tree, of a diminutive 


size; or, a plant abounding with 
branches ; and, instead of one sin- 
gle trunk, shooting forth several 
sets or stems from the parent-root, 
Such are the honey-suckle, holly, 
furze, &c. | 4 

The most hardy, indigenous 


shrubs, are the Box, and Ivy,. 


which resist the severest winters, 
without receiving the. least injury ; 
while many other vegetables decay, 
in consequence of intense frost, 
Next, in point of hardiness, are 
the Hotty, Juniper, and Furze; 
but there are, besides, numerous 
ornamental shrubs, well calculated 
to diversify parks, lawns, &c. 
Having already given a list of 
the most useful shrubs, under the 
article PLANTATION; 
wise stated the most advantageous 
methods of cultivating them, under 
the heads of Currines, Layers, 
PLANTING, &c, we refer the reader 
to those respective subjects. 
SHRUB, a compound liquor, 
made of ardent spirits, orange- 
juice, and sugar. . ‘ 
Though we do not profess to be 
acquainted with the exact propor- 
tion of the ingredients employed 
by shrub-drinkers, yet it appears 
that one pint of the best coniac 
brandy requires to be diluted with 
the expressed and filtred juice of 
four or six China oranges, and 
half a pound of refined sugar.— 
Thus, a very palatable, but seduc- 
tive liquor is produced; the effects 
of which, if frequently resorted to, 
eannot fail of undermining the 


and like-- 
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constitution of its yotaries.—Hav- 
ing, on former occasions, explained 
the injurious consequences to be 
apprehended from the liberal ‘use 
of ARRACK, Branpy, Gin, and 
Rum, we shall, at present, only re- 
mark, that shrub is incomparably 
more tempting and insinuating, 
especially to weak females, than 
any of the simple spirits ; because, 
in combination with sweet ingre- 
dients, this liquor’ imperceptibly 
stimulates, and gradually impairs 
the digestive organs, while it de. 
prives such persons of that share of 
tottering health, which they vainly 
hoped to support. ) 

SIGHT, is the exercise of the _ 
sense of vision: This faculty is 
one of the most important enjoyed 
by organized beings ; as they are 
thus enabled to behold the beauties 
of Nature, and to avoid such ob- 
jects, as may be produétive of in- 
jury to the animal body.—Con- 
sistently with our limits, we can- 
not attempt to explain the peculiar 
structure of the organs of sight’; - 
and shall, therefore, briefly ob- 
serve, that perceptions by the eye 
are effected by the refraction of the 
rays of light, through the medium 
of the crystalline humour; till they 
are collected into one distinét image 
on the retina, a membrane resem- 
bling a net ; and which represents 
objects to the mind.. Such rays 
are, during their passage through 
the cornea, or horny skin, broken 
and brought into mutual -conta& ; 
after which they converge at the 
part containing the vitreous or 
transparent humour ; and at which 
they separate, being again assem- 


‘bled together, and’ at length col- 


leéted into as many points as the 


external figure represents. 


‘Such is the manner by which we 
are enabled to behold objects in 
F2 ' general : 
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general : hence, the necessity of 
guarding the eyes with equal care 
against all injuries from without, 
as well as nocturnal excesses, be- 
comes evident ; for those tender 
and complicated organs are ex- 
posed to a variety of disorders, 
which, if not opportunely prevent- 
ed or checked in their progress, 
mayeventually induce total Burnp- 
ness.—Having already enumerat- 
ed such affections, and pointed out 
the most appropriate treatment, 
under the articles Eyez, Gutra- 
‘Serena, &c. the reader will con- 
sult them accordingly. 

SILK, a fibrous production, par- 
taking both ofanimal and vegetable 
nature : it is spontaneously “drawn 
or spun by the inse&t, which will 


be the object of the next article. In _ 


this place, therefore, we shall only 
remark, that the filaments manu- 
factured by this admirable creature, 
are extremely fine, so that they 
cannot be employed for any tex- 
ture, in a single state; but, when 
combined or ‘twisted together into 
several threads, by means of. ma- 
chinery, they form the strongest 
cords, or cloth, which is not only 
the most elegant, but also the most 
durable; though it may be pro- 


cured at a cheaper price, in propor- 


‘tion to its fine quality, than either 
linen, or cotton.— Haw silk pays on 
importation (excepting that pro- 
duced in the British colonies, in 
America, which is duty-free), 
3s. 34d. per pound ; but, the duty 
of wrought siik amounts nearly to 
a prohibition, —See also Srock- 
INGS. 

SILK-WORM, or Phalena 
_ Bombyx Mori, a native of China, 
where it propagates itself on the 
mulberry-tree, the leaves of whieh 
serve -as its only natural food. 
From the labours of this valuable 
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insect, we obtain Six. The worm 
is hatched from yellowish eggs, the. 
size of which is rather smaller than: 
that of mustard-seed; and which 
are laid'by a species of white moth, 
resembling a butterfly. 

Raw silk has hitherto been im- 
ported into Britain, at a considera- 
ble annual expence ; though, it 
now appears that England, in par- 
ticular, possesses certain advan- 
tages over the southern climates of 
Europe, for raising silk; and 
which, if they were pr ‘operly at= 
teuded to, promise to be produc- 
tive of a great saving to the nation. 
Thus, the eggs. may, in this coun- 


try, be preserved throughout the 


winter and spring, without an-ap- 
prehension of being hatched before 
the mulberry-leaves appear ;: pro- 
vided they be kept in cool places, 
and not exposed to the influence of 
the sun; whereas,: in Tuscany, 
and other warmer parts of Europe, 
it, is scarcely practicable to keep 
then in an embryo state, even for 
a few days.—Cold, thunder, and 
lightning, are equally destruGtive 
to these “inserts: ; and the countries 


above mentioned are subje@ to - 


frequentstorins, that endanger their 
existence ; while Britain is almost 
totally exempt from the latter ca- 
sualties. Nay, incalculable num- 
bers of silk-worms are annually 
bred in. Germany, Prussia, Swe- 
den, &c. the climates of which are 
incomparably colder than the Bri- 
tish, in general: hence, we trust, 
that the culture of silk will become 
a source of national profit. . ) 
When the egg is hatched, after 
being exposed to a warm tempera- 
ture ony from 60 to 70° of Fau- 
RENHEIT, for a few days, a small 
black worm bursts forth, which is 
very eager for food, and ought to 
be supplied with the most tender 
mul. 


med 


‘shit? 


mulberry-leaves. These will be’ 
grcedily eaten for about eight days, 
at which period the worm is seized 
with a lethargic sleep, for three’ 
days; when it changes its skin, 
The creature now begins to: eat 
again for five or ‘six days, till it 
Becomes subject to a second sick- 
ness or sleep, of a similar dura- 
tion. A third and fourth stages of 
equal length succeed, so that in 
about 32, or 36 days, the silk- worm 
attains’ its full ‘growth, being in 
this climate from one to two inches, 
but, in the warmer countries, from 
three to four inches in length. 
After these four successive revo- 
lutions, the inseét devours its tood 
with great avidity for five or six 
days longer; at the end of which 
it becomes sickly, and in a manner 
transparent, when it requires no far- 
ther nourishment: at this period, 
it endeavours to find a convenient 
spot between dry branches, in a 
dark corner, and begins to spin ; 
winding the silk which it draws 
from its bowels, around its own 
body, in an egg-shaped, roundish 
ball, denominated a cocoon, In 
this state, the worm remains for a 
fortnight, and* upwards, inclosed 
in the centre of its silky habitation, 
whence it bursts torth in the form 
of a whitish moth, the wings of 
which are marked ‘with yellow or 
brown lines : each female lays from 
3 to 500 eggs, within two or three 
days, when she dies without tast- 
ing any food; and the male gene- 
rally perishes in 24 hours, “after 
having propagated its species.—It 
deserves .to be remarked, that, 
during the first day of its labours, 
the silk-worm spins only the exte- 
rior, irregular“texture, which. is 
known, in commerce, under the 
name of floret, or coarse silk, serv- 
ing for inferior. stockings, gloves, 
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&c. On the second or third’ day, 
it begins to manufacture fine, con- 
nected filaments, extending several 
hundred yards in length ; and, after. 
this useful work, the creature com~ 
pletes its task, by forming its oval 
solid case, that resembles thin 
parchment, and in which it rests 
with safety, till it emerges in the 
shape of a butter-fly. -4iT hose’ ca 
coons, however, which are intended 
for the. production of silk, ought 
to be seleGted within a week, and 
exposed to a hot oven, in which 
bread has been previously baked; 
with a-view to prevent the worm 
from cutting the silk : on the con- 
trary, such as are designed for 
breeding, ought to be carefully 
selected, namely, one male to each 
female; the cocoons of the former 
being somewhat pointed at one 
end, while those of the latter are 
generally of a larger size. 

Having thus stated the various 
changes which ‘silk-worms under= 
go, we shall proceed to point out 
the most proper vegetables for their 
subsistence. ‘Lhe best adapted 
for this purpose, are the leaves 
of the black and white Muorper- 
RY-TREE ;: and, though we have 
remarked, vol. iii. p. 241, that this 
tree did not prosper in Britain, yet 
we understand from later intormas 
tion, that it may be, advantageous 
ly cultivated, particularly.in Corii+ 
wall; on which account the Board 
of Agriculture has been induced to 
recommend the breeding of silk- 
worms? to the inhabitants of that 
eounty.. As, however, mulberry. 
leaves cannot always be procured 
in sufficient. quantity, the insects, 
if kept: in a.warm ‘place, may be 
occasionally fed with those jot lit. 
tuces:” The young: (ncither saat 
nor, withered),, leaves» of bia: 
Derriés, ‘vines, cowslups, jash, ang 
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primroses, have also been advan- 
tageously employed for this pur- 
pose ; and.itis asserted, that elm- 
leaves may be safely given to them; 
though some breeders observe, that 
such food inevitably causes their 
destruétion. 

In the management of ssilk- 
worms, cleanliness-is an objet of 
the first importance : hence, to fa- 
cilitate the rearing of these profit- 
able creatures, in this climate, the 
Rev. Mr. Swayne has contrived 
an ingenious apparatus, by means 
of which, large numbers may be 
bred in a small compass. It con- 
sists of a wooden frame, 4. feet 2 
inches in height; each side being 
163 inches wide, and divided inte 
eight partitions, by means of small 
wooden grooves, into which are in- 
troduced sliders, that may thus be 
drawn in, or out, at pleasure. The 
upper slider is of paper, and is des- 
tined for the reception of | the 
worms, as soon as the eggs are 
hatched. The two next are formed 
of.cat-gut, the threads of which 
are about one-tenth of an inch 
asunder; and are designed for 
them, when somewhat increased 
in size, The five lower shders are 
constructed of wicker-work, with 
openings about a quarter of an inch 
square, through which the dung 
descends. Beneath al! these are 
placed paper-sliders, to prevent the 
excrements from falling on those 


which are beneath them:—For a 


more detailed account of this con- 
trivance, the reader is referred to 
the 7th volume of the * Transac- 
tions of the Society. for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts,” &c. where it is 
fully described, and illustrated with 
an engraving. 

For the successful . rearing of 
silk-w orms, two essential objeCts 
ought to-be attended to’: 
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ficient plantation of mulberry-trees ; 
and. 2. A proper stock. of eggs for 
hatching, obtained from a chmate 
similar to that in which they are 
to.be bred. Besides, it will be ad- 
visable to keep the latter in.a cool, 
but not in a cold place, till the 
tender mulberry-leaves are secured 
from the effet of night-trosts, The 
room. in :which the insects are, 
managed, should be lofty, dry, and 
rather dark than toolight. In short, 
they ought to pass through their 
different stages of life,.in an uni- 
formly warm temperature, not ex- 
ceeding that of summer heat. 

The quality of silk. greatly de- 
pends on the manner, in which the 
raw threads are manufactured. la 
order to wind them off the cocoons, 
they are immersed into hot water 
for a minute.or longer, when they 
are taken out and reeled by means 
of amachine ; the threads are next 
twisted, and at length woven into 
ribbons, satins, &c. - 

Convinced of the great cundnaiy 
ance of the silk-manufa@ure to 
this country, the Society. for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &c. have 
offered various premiums, witha 
view to promote the produétion -of 
suk, in Britain.. The successful 
candidates were, 1. Mrs. Wu1- 
L1ams, who received 20 guineas in 
1778, for her attention, to this ob= 
ject.--2. Miss HennietraRuopss; 
to whom, in 1785, the Society pre- 
sented their silver medal.—3. The 
Rev. Mr. Swaynez, who obtained 
a similar reward in 1789; and ~ 
lastly, Mr, Sarvarors, BERTE- 
ZEN, on whom, in 1790, they be- 
stowed their gold medal. 

It would exceed the limits of our 
plan, to specify the different me- 
thods, adopted by these patriotic 
individuals ; and, as.we have-al- 
ready selected a few hints, both 

from 
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from their conimunications, and 
from foreign authorities, the in- 
quisitive reader will consult the 2d, 
4th, 5th, and 7th vols. of the So- 
ciety’s ‘* Transaégiions,” &c. in 
which the various expedients prac- 
tised by silk-cultivators in this 
country, ate fully related—_Some 
practical remarks likewise occur in 
Mr. Berrezen’s “ Thoughts on 
the different kinds of Food given to 
Silk-worms,” &c. (Svo. pp. 47, Ls. 
Rew, 1789); a treatise worthy of 
rusal. 

SILVER, one of the whitest 
of the perfect metals, is found in 
various parts of the globe, both in 
a native state, and alloyed. with 
other ores. | 
_ The purest.silver is imported by 
the Spaniards, from Potosi, in 
South America; and, though the 
lead-mines of England contain a 
portion of this valuable ore, yet it 
is so inconsiderable as not to defray 
the expence of separating it from 
lead. (aes cate et 

In point of malleability, silver is 
somewhat inferior to gold; but it 
is much harder than the latter. If, 
however, both metals be melted to- 
gether, they readily combine, with- 
out materially diminishing their 
duGility: hence, such alloy is ge- 
nerally employed for gold coinage. 

Silver acquires hardness by ham- 
mering, and is therefore (when 
alloyed with a certain proportion of 
copper), not only used for coining 
money, but likewise in the ma- 
nufacture of spoons, goblets, and 
ether articles of plate. — Being, 
however, acted upon, in a pe- 
culiar manner, by sulphureous 
vapours, the surface of silver, if 
exposed to the air, easily becomes 
tarnished, and assumes a dark- 
brown colour, Various powders 
have, therefore, been contrived, 
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with a view to restore plate to its 
original lustre; but, as most of 
these compounds are apt to scratch, 
and injure the substance of such 
expensive utensils, we recommend 
the following preparation: Take 
one ounce of red calx of vitriol 
(crocus martis) and two ounces of 
calcined chalk; let both ingredients 
be pulverized, and passed through 
the finest sieve. This composition 
may be applied, either in a dry 
state, or, if the silver be unusually 
tarnished, the powder may pre- 
viously be moistened with spirit of 
wine, in order to produce the de- 
sired effect with greater expedition. 
This precious, metal is, likewise, 
advantageously employed in phar- 
macy. . When dissolved in the ni- 
tric acid, it forms the nitrate af 
silver; and, though a most viru- 
lent medicine, it has been given 
with great success, to persons sub- 
ject to epileptic fits; in doses of a 
quarter of a grain, taken three times 
in the courseof the day. It is far- 
ther useful externally, as acaustic, 
for consuming warts, and similar 
excrescences, not less than for pre- 
venting the growth of fungous flesh 
in ulcers; but, in all these cases, it 
ought, on account of its deleterious 
qualities, to be dire€ted by the pro- 
tession, | 
Silver pays, on importation, a 
duty of 2s.10d.,%; and, for home 
consumption, 4s. 1di, per ounce 
troy : its price, in the market, va- 
ries from 5s. 3d. to 5s,10d. per oz. 
SILVER-WEED, Witp Tan- 
sEY, or Goosr-Grass, Potentilla 
Anserina, L. a British perennial 
plant, growing on the sides of paths 
and roads, and in low pastures ; 
flowering in June and July.—~ 
Guwner observes, that the Scotch 
and Irish, in times. of scarcity, 
convert the roots of this vegetable 
PF 4 into 
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into flour and bréad.—Guepitscw 
recommends the whole herb in the 
process of tanning calf-leather.— 
According to Dr. W1THERING, the 
‘leaves are mildly astringent: hence, 
when dried and reduced to powder, 
they have been used with success, 
in ,agues. ‘The usual dose is a 
meat-spoonful every three hours, 
to bé given between the paroxysms. 
—In the winter season, the roots 
of the Wild Tansey possess the fla- 
vour-of parsnep.—The plant is 
eaten by- cows, horses, goats and 
hogs, but refused by sheen.<” 

SIMAROUBA, or Quassia Si- 
marouba, L. an exotic tree growing 
in Culand: and also in Jamaica, 
where it attains a considerable 
height and thickness.—lIts. bark is 
used in medicine, and is imported 
inlong pieces of a yellowish co- 
Jour, anda strong bitter taste. Be- 
ing mildly astringent, it has been 
advantageously prescribed in doses 
of half a dram, in the form of a 
decoétion, to be repeated evéry 
third or Font hour, in bloody and 
other alvine fluxes, and cowards the 
termination of putrid fevers ; when 
it restores the tone of: the intes- 
tines ; allays their spasmodic ‘irri- 
tation; promotes the secretions by 
perspiration and-urine ;. while it 
disposes the patient to refreshing 
sleep. It should, however, be re- 
marked, that such medicine would 
be highly improper, where an in- 
flammatory disposition prevails, or 
a suppuration in the bowels is ap- 
prehended:-nor can it be taken 
with safety, when the alimentary 
canal is obstruéted.—In a state of 
powder, the Simarouba may be 
taken in doses from 10 to 20 grains, 
every three or four-hours, 

SimpLer’s Joy; See VERVAIN, 
the Common, 
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Simson: Sée GrounpsEL;” the 
Common. 

SINAPISM, signifies an exter- 
nal application, in the form of a 
soft plaster, or poultice; for the 
sameé purposes as. a Brisrer, to 
which we refer, 

The most usual sinapism is com- 
posed of equal parts of mustard- 
flower and crumbs of bread, mixed 
with such a proportion of-vinegar ~ 
as will render it of a proper con- 
sistence to be spread ‘on linen, or 
cotton. In this state, the prepara- 
tion is to be applied to the skin, till 
the latter become red and painful. 
The time required for producing - 
such effect, is very unequal. In 
irritable persons, it will sometimes 
operate within 15 minutes; while, 
in others, it may continue on the 
part to be stimulated for 6 or 8 
hours, without occasioning con- 
siderable uneasiness. If, however, 
the cataplasm be suffered to re- 
main in its place, for some time 
after the commencement of the 
pain, it will draw a blister, which 
must be treated in a manner simi- 
Jar to that occasioned by the Spa- 
nish-Fiy. (See vol. ii. p. 316.) 
But, if it be intended to operate by 
a gradual discharge ‘of matter, or 
SeRuM, (see Broop) the red or 
sore part may be kept in a moist 
state, by the repeated application of 
cabbage-leaves ; and, according to- 


circumstances, the sinapism may 


be renewed on the same spot. 

The sixe of such blistering plas- 
ters depends on that of the indivi- 
dual, and the nature of the affec- 
tion: thus, in children, they need 
not be larger than one, or at the’ 


farthest, two inches in diameter; 
but, in adults, they may occasions - 


ally be spread to the extent of 
from three to six inches and up- 
wards,» 


SIS 
wards, of less breadth ia 
proportion to their length.—The 
‘most usual of the body, on 
which these external remedies are 
calculated to produce speedy relief, 
are the calves of the legs, and the 
soles of the feet; especially with 
a view to abate pain arising from 
internal inflammations; to draw 
catarrhal and rheumatic humours 


from parts essential to life, towards - 


the lower extremities ; and to de- 
termine the morbid matter in the 
small-pox, so as to affect the face 
with less severity.—In rheumatic 
tooth and head-achs, the sinapism 
ought to be applied either to the 
nape of the neck, or to one of the 
upper arms; in inflammations of 
the chest, between the shoulder- 
blades; in apopledtic cases, to the 
neck, calves of the legs, and soles 
of the feet ; in malignant putrid or 
nervous fevers, to the arms, thighs, 
tegs, &e.—These domestic remedies 
are, in the instances before enu- 
merated, of greater service than is 
generally supposed; and we are 
convinced from experience, that in 
the plurality of cases, they are in- 
finitely more proper, safe, and eth- 
cacious, than the common ZLdisters 
of the shops. 

Stnew : See Tenpvon. 

SISKIN, or Fringi/la spinus, L. 
a beautiful bird of passage, which 
frequents Britain at uncertiin pe- 
rieds. Its wings are spotted with 
yellow, being black at the points. 
—it is found most frequently in 
the county of Sussex, where it is 
Known under the name ot the Zar- 
ley-lird, from its appearance during 
the season for sowing that grain. 

The Siskin is very docile, and 
may be easily tamed : it is esteem- 
- ed on account of the melody of its 
notes ; and, being rather scarce, is 
sold af a greater price than its song 
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deserves. Althoughit chiefly sub- 
sists on the seeds of ‘the fir and 
pine-trees, and in autumn, on 
those of thistles and burdock, yet 
it is also very partial to hop-seeds, 
committing great depredations in 
the gardens of that valuable plant. — 
Hence, we refer the proprietors of 
hop-grounds to the articles Brrn- 
CATCHING, and Brrp-LimME. 

SIZE, a viscid preparation, con- 
sisting of the shreds and parings of 
parchment, leather, or vellum, 
boiled in water; after which they 
are strained. It is employed by 
various artisans, but principally by 
painters and plasterers, who dilute 
it with a certain portion of water, 
and lay it on walls, and ceilings, 
before they are painted, or whzte- 
washed. Suclr liquor, however, 
emits a very disagreeable smell, 
which continues for several days, 
til] it be perfectly dry: hence, dif- 
ferent substitutes have been con- 
trived, the best of which is obtain- 
ed from potatoes: See vol. iii. p. 
437.—There are other prepara- 
tions, Known under the nanies of 
gold and siiver size, used by car- 
vers and gilders, for applying gold 
or silver leaf to frame-work, as well 
as to various toys: and for bur- 
nishing glass. The former may be 
obtained, by first grinding fine bole 
on a marble stone, adding a little 
beef-suet, and triturating the whole 
together. Next, some . comnion 
size is to be dissolved in a double 
quantity of water, and mixed with 
the ingredients before mentioned. 

_Silver-size may be:prepared, by 
grinding small portions of black- 
lead, and tobacco-pipe-clay (both 
being previously pulverized), with 
a little Genoa soap ; after which it 
is ccna incorporated with common _ 
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racious fish, -caught. chiefly in. the 
river Vistula, and, we believe, also 
in. the Baltic and North Seas: it 
generally..measures 16 feet in 
length, and is upwards of 2 feet in 
breadth, weighing sometimes two 
hundred -pounds.—The spawning 
season of skates is in March’ and 
April: they are in the greatest per- 
feGtion inthe month of May; but 
extremely, thin and. coarse from 
September to . November.—The 
flesh‘of these fish is dressed ina 
manner similarto eels ; and, though 
esteemed delicate eating, it is cal- 
culated only for the alive and ro- 
bust. 

SKATING, a species of exercise 
upon the ice, performed by means 
ot skates, or wooden soles shod 
with iron, resembling in shape the 
keel of aship: the whole is fasten- 
ed to the feet, by means_of straps. 

Skating is a. healthy and elegant 
amusement, well calculated fer the. 
severity of winter; as it contributes 
to promote bot! insensible perspi- 
ration, and the circulation ‘of the 
blood... Hence, a Society has even 
been formed in. Edmburgh, under 
the name’ of the Skating-club; the 
avowed object-of which is the im- 
provement of this recreation, so as 
to reduce it to the rules of-art.— 
Excellence, however, can be at- 
tained only by observing the mo- 
tions of a skilful skater. Let it, 
therefore, suffice to observe, that 
this innocent pursuit, especially ia 
the South of Britain, where the 
winters are generally mild, is high- 
ly dangerous ; and ought not to be 
encouraged, unless ‘thes ice be of 
considerable thickness: at the same 
time, great precaution is necessary 
to retite from such enticing diver- 
sion in proper time ; because the 
body, being thrown into sensille 


nal injury; and, 
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perspiration, is thus rendered more 
susceptible of cold ; 3 and, unless due 
attention be. paid to..this circum- 
stance, a fatal caTABRH will ee 
bably be the consequence. 

SKIN, signifies, the general co- 
vering of animal bodies. 

Of; all the different integuments, 
bestowed by Nature on organized 
creatures, thatof mankind is doubt- 
less the most admirable: it con- 
‘gists, of three strata, each of which 
has its distin@t purpose. ‘The jirst, 
namely, the epidermis or scarf-skin, 
is thin and transparent, being des- 
titute of nerves, as well: as blood- 


vessels ; and covering. the whole. 


body. This part of the skitvis void 
‘of sensation ;\ and- consists of a se- 
riés of laminge or scales, which are 
increased by pressure and friCtion, 
becoming much thicker in one part 
of the body than imanother ; for in- 
stance, in the hands and feet, which 
are perfectly callous in persons ac- 
customed tovhard labour. It pre- 
serves the interior parts from exter- 
if accidentally 
peeled off, or destroyed, it is pare 
taneously renewed. 

Between the scarf aa the true 
skins, there is a second coat, termed 
rete mucosum, a paisa mem- 
brane, disposed in a net-like form ; 
and which may be dissolved by 
maceration in water; while the 
texture of the two former remains 
unaltered. This membranous sub- 
stance contains the colour of the 
different nations of the globe. | 

The. third integument is called 
the cutis vera, or true skin, and 
consists of numerous fibres, which 
are closely interwoven, so as to 
form a thick membrane which ad- 
mits the filaments of the nerves. 
The surface of this skin abounds 
with numerons papilla, or small 

.glands, 
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glands, possessing a most exqui- 


site sensation, ‘and thus forming 
the sense of Toucs, or feeling. 
. Theskin is one-of thé most im- 
portant parts of the human frame. 
On account of its. being the seat of 
exhalation and absorption, it great- 
ly contributes to the healthy state 
of the system; as it is ihe general 
eutlet of insensible perspiration. 
Hence the indispensable necessity 
of paying stri&t attention to cleanit- 
ness; for the contrary-conduct will 
prevent the absorption of the vital 
particles from the atmosphere, and 
consequently lay the foundation of 
various maladies, Thus arise the 
numerous eruptions, which are, at 
present exceedingly prevalent ; but 
which might easily be avoided, by 
a due regard to temperance, as well 
as by frequent bathing, or regularly 
washing the surface of the body. | 
The human skin, especially that 
of females, in» the temperate. cli- 
mates, is naturally white and deli- 
cate ;. but, as age approaches, its 
elasticity and activity are, in a 
great measure, impaired: hence 
the desire of beautifying and im- 
proving ‘‘ that index of health and 
years” has become universal. So 
long, indeed, -as this desire does 
not exceed. the limits of modera- 
tion, it is highly. laudable ; but, 
when the affectation of beauty in a 
manner absorbs’ ‘the mental facul- 
ties, it becomes a pursuit unworthy 
of rational agents: nay, the most 
improper measures are eagerly 
adopted, with a view to repel or to 
conceal the approaching symptoms 
of decrepitude.—-Designing — per- 
fumets, and empirics, have availed 
themselves of this ‘‘ universal pas- 
sion;” so that they impose their 
pernicious compounds on the giddy 
and undiscerning, who seldom see 
the folly of such practices, till their 
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complexion, constitution,’ and for- 
tune, are equally exhausted.—See 
alsoCosmEtics, — Houle 

SKIN, in commerce, denotes 
the hide, or pelt, which is. stripped: 
off the bodies of animals, in order 
to be prepared by the tanner, skin~ 
ner, parchment-maker, or other 
artisan, and. -converted into lea= 
ther, &c.—See Hips... 

In February, 1799, a patent was 
granted to Mr. Josep Watt, for 
his improvements in the art of taw- 
ing, dressing, and converting, both 
foreign and English lamb, goat,and 
other skins, into leather, 8c. with- 
out. using either bran, salt,.or 
lime.—It deserves to be remarked 
that, according to the patentee’s 
statement, skins are dressed, by 
this new method, in onezfi/th part 
of the time required. by the former 
processes. Farther; a considera~ 
ble saving is made, not only an 
workmen’s wages,» but also in the 
articles of bran; lime, salt, and coal; 
consequently a less capital is neces- 
sary. Lastly, the quality of the 
skins is thus improved ; their cos 
lours. become brighter 5, and, the 
gloves manufaGtured of them, are 
more. durable than such as have 
been made of skins dressed in the 
common.ways, . . 

Another patent we shall notice, 
is that granted in April, 1799, to 
Mr. James Knowtes; for his in-- 
vention of a method of dressing or 
preparing skins, &c,—The princi- 
ple of this contrivance cdnsists in 

omitting the old processes of liming . 
and drenching, by which the qua- 
lity of the leather is not only in- 
jared, ‘but the various operations 
are retarded.—The patentee, there-- 
fore, direéts the skins to be simply 
immersed in water, after the hair 
is removed ; when they are to uns 
dergo the operation of jleshing. 
Next, 
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‘Next, the pelt is again plunged 
into the water ; and, after the ne- 
cessary studding, or striking, it is 
ready to be tanned, tawed, or 
dressed. — See also TANNING. . 

SKIRRET, the Common, or 
Sium sisarum, L.°an exotic plant, 
which is frequently cultivated in 
British gardens, on account of its 
utility for culinary purposes. It is 
propagated from the seeds obtained 
in the second year, but more ad- 
vantageously by means of small 
roots or fibres. The skirret bears 
great resemblance to parsnep ; tho’ 
the former is so tender that it will 
scarcely admit of being boiled ; for 
which reason it is frequently eaten 
as fruit, in a raw state: when 
stewed, however, it forms an ex- 
cellent ingrediant in soups. 

The common skirret has an 
agreeable, aromatic flavour, and 
abounds with saccharine particles : 
hence it has been conjectured, that 
sugar might be advantageously ex- 
trated from the root; and M. 
MaARGRAAFF states, that he ob- 
tained: one ounce and a half of pure 
sugar from half a pound of this ve- 
getable.—Bésnmer observes, that 
it may more profitably be distilled, 
and converted into brandy.—In a 
medicinal view, it possesses diure- 


tic properties, and is in a slight de-- 


gree stimulant. 

SxirRet, the Broad and Nar- 
row-leaved. See Parsnup, ’ the 
Water.» 

SLATE, a fossil, consisting ofa 
compact stone, that may be split 
into thin plates. 

There are several varieties of this 
mineral, schiefly distinguished by 
their colour, which is in general 
grey, intermixed with blue, green, 
or black streaks; though some- 
times purplish, yellowish, brown, 
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bluish+ black; and occasionally 
streaked vith a darker hue than 
the ground itself. 

Slate constitutes a part of many 
mountains: it is found in some . 
counties ef Britain, and Ireland, 
near the surface of the soil: the 
largest masses of it, however, are 
dug out in the Island of Eusdale, 
one of the Hebrides, whence slate 
is annually exported to England, 
the West Indies, &c. to a consi- 
derable amount. 

The chief purpose to which slater 
are applied, is that of covering 
houses ; for which it furnishes a 
strong and elegant roof. As the 
usual method of slating has, from 
experience, not proved sufficiently 
durable, Mr. Ricwarp Exxiotr, 
obtained a patent in March, 1781, 
for a mode of covering houses, &c. 
ona more sate and eligible plan than 
that generally followed. His prac- 
tice consists in cutting the slates in 
a rhomboidal form, so as to fold 
over each other. These are next 
laid in lime or putty, and fastened 
to the rafters, on boards, by .means 
of nails or screws, either of wood 
oriron. This patent is now ex- 
pired ; and, as Mr. Evirort’s me- 
thod promises to secure houses co- 
vered with this fossil more effeGu- 
ally from the effets of rain and 
moisture, than the common plan; 
we recommend ‘the former to the 
attention of our readers; referring 
such as may wish for a more dis- 
tinct idea of his’ praétice, to the 
12th vol. of thé Repertory of Arts ; 
where it is fully described, and il- 
lustrated with an engravings) > 0) 

SLATER S, Mittepes, ‘or 
Woop-touse, Oniscus ‘asellus, L: 
an inseét which is generally found 
in cellars, beneath stones, and in - 
cold humid places. It is of an 

oval 
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oval form ;.of different. colours ; 
‘and seldom exceeds, half an inch 
in length. » 

Millepedes have a faint, unplea- 


sant smell, anda slightly pungent, | 


sweetish, though nauseous, taste. 
Theyhave been greatly recommend- 
ed in suppressions of urine ; in the 
jaundice ; for weakness of sight; in 
obstructions of the intestines ; and 
various other complaints. Their 
efficacy, however, in these disor- 
ders, is doubtful. When dried, 
pulverized, afd infused in wine, 
they are said to have afforded great 
Telief jn the hooping-cough.—In 
dropsies,* and pituitous affections 
-of the chest, Grsentrus directs the 
expressed juice of slaters to be con- 
- verted into syrup, with an equal 
quantity of refined sugar, and to 
be taken in single table-spoonfuls 
by adults, or in a tea-spoonful by 
children, several times in the day : 
this preparation has, in many des- 
perate cases, proved uncommonly 
efficacious, 
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SLAUGHTERING oF Car- 
TLE, a term used to denote the 
killing of calves, oxen, or other 
horned cattle. 

_ The instrument at present gene- 
rally employed for this purpose, is 
a common axe; by which the ani- 
mal is at least stunned, in case it 
does not fall after one or two 
blows; yet, as the knocking down 
of cattle carries with it an‘idea of 
ferocity, a milder and more hu- 
mane method of terminating their 
existence, ought to be substituted 
for that practice. Such desirable 
object may be attained, by adopting 
the mode of slaughtering which 
prevails in Portugal ; namely, the 
** laying down cattle,” by separat- 
ing the spinal marrow with a pe- 
culiar knife;° in consequence of 


which, the animal is unnerved, and 
falls instantaneously: we therefore 

ee . 4 
subjoin the following Cut, repre- 
senting the instrument employed 
in that kingdom : een 


senehcicn gis Abies adh oe * a rm 
Ae Sn 3 


The whole knife here represent- 
ed, is 11 inches in length; the han- 
‘die being 43, and the blade 64 
inches. In order to use it, the 
person who is about to “ lay down” 
an animal, must place himself in 
front of the Jatter, holding it by 
the horn in the left hand; and 
passing the knife over its brow, 
through the vertebrze of the neck, 
into the spinal marrow.—For the 
knowledge of this practice, we are 
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indebted to the humane Lord So- 
MERVILLE; who, during his late 
residence in Portugal, caused a per- 
son to be instructed in the use of 
the knife above delineated. His 
Lordship has liberally offered to 
comply with the request of those 
whose business is to slaughter cat- 
tle, and who may be desirous of 
additional information. He far- 
ther observes (in The System fol- 
lowed during the two last years oy 

the 
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the Board of Agriculture, 5c.) 
that the man alluded to, has laid 
fifteen oxeu in a row ‘ with more 
regularity and expedition than 


would at first, perhaps, be cre-- 


dited."—-Lord 5S. likewise is of 
opinion, that if the practice of 
carters head-lining, or walking at 
the heads of oxen, were adopted in 
Britain, the animals would pro- 
bably be induced to stand more 
quietly ; in consequence of which 
the operation will become _ ‘* as 
safe #8 it is easy.’ 

LEEP, is that Beadicod of the 
body, in which the senses are not 
excited or affected by external ob- 
yes; while the fundtions of life 
are regularly performed, though 
not with the same energy or cele- 
rity, as is observable in a waking 
state. 

<< Tir’'d Nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep,” is. one of those. re- 
quisites, which are indispensable to 
the continuance of life and health : 
thus, providential Nature has ap- 
propriated the might for the reco- 

yery of that strength, which had 


been expended by “exhausting thes 


irritable principle during the. day. 
The disposition to sleep is indi- 
cated» bya. drowsiness pervading 
the whole system: 
muscles become languid; the head, 
unable to retain its erect position, 
bends towards the chest; the eye- 
lids close; and, at length, the ideas 
become confused ; and the intel- 
Je@tual ‘faculties are suspended. 
Sleep not only contributes to re- 
invigorate the ‘muscular power, 
but also promotes nutrition; be- 
cause the organs of digestion act, 
on the whole, more speedily and 
effe€tually in this state of rest, than 
during bodily exercise. Hence, 
many persons are accustomed to 
take a nap, regularly after dinner ; ; 


the senses and ~ 
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4 practice which has, by some, 
been highly commended, for _ its 
invigorating the body, and enabling 
it to undergo additional fatigue ; 
while others have censured it, as 
tending to induce corpulency, a 

phlesmatic.or phlethoric habit, and 
various indispositions.—The rela- 
tive propriety of this indulgence; 
however, depends on_ particular 
circumstances, Thus, if a person 
eat solid or hard food, or be natu- 
rally of slow digestion, a short sleep 
(not exceeding one hour, at the 
farthest) may be of service ; but, 
in cases of debility, and gr eat mus- 
cular relaxation, such practice 


- ought by no means to be encou- 


raged, particularly by the young; 
as each repetition will have an ag- 
gravating effect. 

In taking this necessary repose, 
the body ought to be reclined on 
the left ie ina straight direétion, 
with the limbs slightly bent; the 
head being rather elevated. ’ The 
body ought, on no account, to be 
placed in a crooked posture; as it 
impedes the circulation of the 
blood, and pre-disposes the system 


to. swoonings, or apoplectic fits. 


Lying on the back is. equally im- 
proper 3. aS it. tends to. ‘produce 
fristitful ‘drtamns, and® ‘sunierous | in= 
conveniencies,especially the NicHT- 
MARE, 

SLEEP or PLANTS, is a cer- 
tainfaculty, peculiar to many herbs, 
flowers, &c. of assuming, during 
the night, a position essentially dif- 
ferent from that which they bedr 
throughout the day.—This change 
takes place principal ly towards the 
approach of night, in leaves and 
flowers; the appearance of which 
often vaties so considerably, that 
the same plants can scarcely be re- 
cognized. During the night, their 
Jeaves are observed to riser curl 


up, 
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up, and sometimes to bi pendent, 
according to the nature and genus 
of the plant, in order to protect the 


flowers, buds, or young stems,— 


This period of rest is absolutely ne- 
céssary to vegetables ; their irrita- 
bility being exhausted by the light 
and. warmth of the day. The cir- 
culation. of the sap, .also, is less 
rapid in their dormant state; from 
which circumstance Dr. Darwin 
conjectures that, as there is Jess 
wasted during their inadtivity, it 
is probable that young plants may 
thrive more_rapidly, in the same 
manner as animals are believed, 
during their youth, to grow faster 
when in a state of rest, than in 
that of exercise. 


SLEEPING, is that state of the’ 


body, in which the animal func- 
tions are suspended. 
The proper duration’ of suesp 
must be regulated, according to the 
different constitutions and ages of 
individuals. ‘Thus, in the first six 
months of its existence, an infant 
may be allowed to sleep the greater 
part of the day; but, after that 
period, it will be necessary to 
abridge this indulgence, gradually, 
with the advance of years. For 
children, from the age of seven 
years to that of adolescence, and 
also for aged persons, eight or nine 
hours of nightly rest will be re- 
quired; but for adults, and those 


who are not obliged to fatigue. 


themselves with mental or bodily 
exertions, s7v or seven hours will 
be sufficient. 

The proper hour for retiring to 


sleep, having already been stated. 


under the article Ben-time, we 
shall conclude the subject with a 
few remarks, oni the practices oc-, 
casionally observed in the nursery. 
Children, and even infants, are 
sometimes’ prevented from going 
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to sleep, by a variety be circum, 
stances, which maternal solicitude 
only can discover: we conceive it, 
therefore, our duty, to caution pa- 
rents .and conscientious nurses, 
against employing ar tificial means, 
and particularly opiates or narcotic 
substances, whether externally or 
internally, with a view to lull the 
child to sleep; as. these detestable. 
remedies tend to stupify the latent 
faculties, and to weaken the intel- 
lect of such tender constitutions, 
Equally absurd and injudicious is 
the practice. of terrifying young 
people to sleep by threats; or of 
wheedling them by promises ; 
in the former case, they early ac- 

quire sentiments of. disgust and 
hatred, which have the most bane- 
ful influence on their subsequent, 
conduét: in the latter, they Mee 
come selfish; and, at length, 
will be requisite to pay them for 
sleeping. 

SLEEP-WALKING, or Som- 
NAMBULIsSM,a remarkable disorder, 
proceeding from an inflamed or dis- 
turbed imagination; and in which, 
the patient’s eyes are widely open; 

though he can discern no obje&.: 
at the same time, he has the power 
of recollection ; directs his walks. 
to some particular spot ; and, after 
arriving at the end of his noG@urnal 
journey,, he retires to bed, appa- 
rently composed; and sleeps calm-. 
ly during the remainder of the 
night. 

Dr. Cutten considers this af- 
fection as an aétive species of the 


NIGHTMARE (oneirodynia aétiva), 


and consequently as originating. 
from the same source. 
The causes, however, which have 
enerally been supposed. to induce 
somnambulism, are: avery plethoric 
state of the blood) especially that . 
towards the head ; a disturbed ima- 
gination, 


for, 
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gination, in consequence of horrid 
dreams ; ; or particular causes that 
harass the mind during sleep ; 
and, according to Levape, con- 
tusions of the brain. 

* Cure:—Where plethora is the 
‘cause, the first passages onght to, 
be cleared by a powerful cathartic ; 
and some blood should then be 
taken, either from the arm or from 
the foot; after which, alterative 
powders, consisting of nitre, cin- 
nabar, and crabs-eyes, in due pro- 
portions, have been prescribed with 
advantage.—Hletricity, and fre- 
quent bathing, have occasionally 
proved of service; and it will far- 
ther be advisable, to place a vessel 
of water, or wet cloths, contiguous 
to the bed-side, so that the patient, 
by the sudden stimulus on the soles 
of his feet, be immediately awak- 
ened.—Should these remedies fail 
of success, it has been strongly 
recommended, by medical writers, 
to watch the patient, and to chas- 
tise him, as often as he is about to 
renew his nocturnal rambles; yet 
we do not approve of such coer- 
cive measures. 

SLOE-TREE, Biack-THoRN, 
or Scroees,Prunus spinosa, L. an 
indigenous shrub, growing wild in’ 
hedges, and woods; flowering in 
tbe months of March and April. 
It generally attains the height of 
from 10 to 12 feet, and spreads its 
branches from the root ; producing 
small, round, black berries in au- 
tumn, which possess a very austere 
taste, till mellowed by frost. 

Being of very quick and bushy 
growth, the sloe-tree is well adapt- 
ed for hedges and other fences ; 
though it is not calculated for situ- 
ations where its spreading roots 
might obstruct the growth of ve- 
getables planted in its vicinity.— 
the wood i is hard and tough ; on 
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which account it is usefully con- 
verted into walking-sticks, teeth 
for rakes, and turnery-ware.—Dr. 
Wirserine observes that, from 
the effects which follow the punc- 
tures made by the thorns of this 
tree, he has reason to believe, they 
contain some ‘poisonous matter ; 
especially if such wounds be in- 
ficted in autumn.— The young 
and tender leaves, when dried, af- 
ford, in his opinion, the best substi- 
tute for the foreign feas.—If bruis- 
ed, and infused in currant or raisin- 
wine, sloes impart a beautiful _red 
colour, and a pleasant rough, sub- 
acid taste, resembling that of Port- 
wine; a fact too well known to— 
the dealers in that favourite and ex- 
pensive liquor. — Characters im- 
pressed on linen, or woollen cloth, 
with the juice of the fruit, are 
said to be permanent. On add- 
ing green vitriol to this liquid, | 
the shade is not changed; but, 
if it be employed for writing on 
paper, or dycing linen, and af- 
terwards exposed to the air, an in- 
delible Z/ack colour will be the re- 
sult, and which is superior to that 
obtained from the best galls. —The 
dried berries of the black-thorn 
dye-linen of a red hue, which, on 
repeated washing, changes to a 
durable light-l/ue.--Thebark boiled 
in Jey, also yields a red tinge; and, 
in order to facilitate the decortica- 
tton of this shrub, it ought to be 
effected in the spring :—a decoc- 
tion of the root, on adding a solu- 
tion of bismuth, communicates a 
cinnamon shade to wool.——The 
blackish bark is farther, useful for 
preserving cheese from corruption ; 
a fact attested by BecusTsin: 


the same rind, together with the 


unripe berries, may be advantage= 
ously used in tanning. | 
Ina medicinal irarsite a hand-— 
pee ful 
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ful of the flowers of ‘hie shastteee, 
either infused in water, or boiled 
in milk, and strained, affords a 
draught which operates -as a safe: 
and gentle purgative-—According 
to Dr. Wiruertne, the bark, 
when reduced to powder, and -ad- 
ministered in doses of two drams 
each, has cured some species of 
the ague.—An inspissated: extract 
of the same substance forms an 


excellent astringent, -which. is: fre- » 


quently employed. on the Conti- 
nent, as a substitute for the more 
expensive, but less etlicacious In- 


dian drugs of this description: and- 


it is highly probable, that such pre- 
paration might, in-many cases, be 


employed: with safety, instead of: 


the Peruvian bark, which is seldom 
obtained ina genuine state from the 
shops.—The leaves of the sloe-tree 
are eaten by horses, sheep, and 
goats : the bark is relished by hares, 
deer, and other wild quadrupeds, 

SLOE-worM, See BLiInD-worm. 

StupGe, See SEA-sLUDGE. 

SLUG, or Naxep Swat, Li- 
max, 1. a genus of insets, com- 
prehending eight species; which 
differ only in colour; being black, 
white, reddish, ash-coloured,; &c, 

These reptiles are destitute of 
shells, having four feelers placed 
above the mouth, and which are 
protruded, or drawn in, at plea- 
sure: they move at a very slow 
pace ; and, from the clamminess of 
their skin, leave slimy, | shining 
marks, wherever they pass. 

Slugs infest gardens and fields, 
where they do great damage ; par- 
ticularly if the land be stocked 
with lettuces, cabbages, or turnips. 
Hence it: has been Tecommended, 
to strew the ground with lime in 
the. evening, at the rate of 15 
bushels per acre ; by which expe- 
dient they will be completely de- 
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- fested’ with them. 
-husbandmer have not an opportu- 


‘stantaneously. 
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stroyed ; as they’ advance from 
their hiding places during the night, ° 
in .quest of food.. These vermin 


Mmitting poultryto the ground in-° 
But, ‘as many 


nity of Ziming their fields or gar- 
dens.;. or of ‘keeping a sufficient 


ful to observe, that they may be ef- 
fectually reduced in number, by 
the. simple expedient of collecting 
them by the hand, when perambu- 
lating’ the ground very early in the! 
mor ning, especially during cloudy 
and damp weather, The destruc- 
tion of these vermin may, farther, 
be facilitated by strewing withered 
leaves, or the putrescent stalks, of 
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‘May also be exterminated, by sad-- 


_ stock of geese, fowls, ducks, 8c.’ 
for this purpose, we think: it use-" 


cabbages and turnips, on the sur-: 


face; as they devour the latter 
with avidity. Sib 

One of the most expeditious 
modes, however, of extirpating’ 
slugs, is that communicated by: 
Capt.Smanx, to the Bath and West: 
of England Society ; and which is 
inserted in the Sth vol. of their 
Letters and Papers. 
suthcient quantity of coal-tar tobe 
poured into a barrel; and to fill the 
vessel with water, which must. be 
suffered to stand for two or three: 
days ; -when it will become power-~ 
fully impregnated ; and, if poured 
on the vermin, will kill them in- 
He farther’ ob- 
serves that, if such ¢ar-water’ be 
sprinkled oa the land, by means’ of 
a watering-pot, both before and 


after sowing, it will infallibly’ Sh 


vent their depredations. 
SMALLAGE. See CELERY. 
SMALL-POX is. a contagious 


; 


He dire&ts a” 


eruption, attended with inflamma-- 


tory fever. The patient complains 
ofhead-ach; nausea, and-vomiting; 
CG heat 


* 
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heat and cold;. respiration is diffi-. 


cult, and the breath fetid, -Gene- 


rally, on the third day, small fed — 
spots appear, particularly on the 


face and about the neck, which 
gradually spread, sometimes over 
the whole body, and rise into pim-. 
ples till the fifth day, when they 
are observed to contain fluid mat- 
ter: in the course of eight days, 
they begin to suppurate ; a change 
which may be ascertained by their 


opaque, white, and at length yel-: 


low colour. A crustis then form- 
ed, which generally falls off, after 


the twelfth day, frequently leaving. 


depressed scars or pits in the skin. 
Such is the course of the disease, 
in its milder state. 


The small-pox is divided into: 


two species, 1. the distinct, and 2. 
the confluent: in the former, the 
pustules are few and separate, with 
circular margins, being elevated, 
and the fever: ‘ceasing on the ap- 
pearance of the eruption. In the 
latter, the pustules. are numerous 


and close, with irregular margins, 


flaccid, and low: the fever. con- 


tinuing even-after the pustules are: 


visible; and. all the symptoms are 
more violent.—Convulsions, whieh. 
in many cases occur, 


attended, with danger; but, if in- 
tervening in the progréss of the 
disease, they often terminate fatally 
Tt may,, likewise, be,considered as. 
a favourable circumstance, if the 
eruptive fever cease with the ap- 
pearance of the pustules, and. the 
patient feel himself more vigorous 
on the subsequent day. The 
event, however, greatly depends on 
the feyer ; which generally .com- 
metices at the period, when real 
matter is, formed in the pustule; 
but, if it appear before that stage, 


_ allowed : 


before the. 
eruption 1s discernible, are. seldom | 
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the worst sip pit may be ap 
prehended, 

The small-pox is occasioned by 
a specific contagion, which may be 


a 


imparted to the body, either by the : 
atmosphere, or by the introduction | 


of a small portion of matter into a: 


wound :—See InocuLATION. . 
Cure :—If the disorder be mild, 
and attended with such symptoms 


as have been mentioned in the dis- » 


tinéi smatl-pox, therecovery should 


be chiefly entrusted to- ‘Nature, | 


while every attention must be paid 
to diet and regimen. 


patient shouldbe kept in a cool, but 
dry apartment, well aired, and ab- 
stain from all animal food ; though 


weak broths may be occasionally: 
on the other hand, he 


may eat all vegetables of a cooling 
and mueilaginous kind; boiled and 
roasted fruit ; preparations of pearl-: 
barley, sago, cherries, ¢urrants,: 
mulberries, &e.; but. cheese, pas- 
try, and confectionary, are very 
pernicious. ‘The beverage should 


consist of barley-water acieulated> - 


with vinegar or cream of tartar ; or 
one part of milk; mixed with three 
parts of water, either to be taken: 
lukewarm ; but wine, beer, coffee 
and tea, ought to be prohibited. 
‘Too great indulgence in sleep is: 
also injurious, particularly on fea- 


» ther-beds, whieh always increase: 
it would :be: - 


the heat and fever: 
more advisable to:lie on mattresses, 
and be lightly covered.—It is a 
common; prejudice, of: the vulgar, 
not to shift the linen during: the 
whole complaint ;. but this change 


cannot be too strongly inculcated — 
‘in a disease, where perspiration 


and.eruptiom render the covering 
of the skin impure ; 
precaution is required, that every 

ey new 


Previous to» 
the appearance of the pustules, the 


though great. 
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heww vestment bé perfealy aired) 


if the patient bé an adult, and of a 
lethori¢ habit, ‘blood-letting may, 

in this stage, bé resorted to, with 

advantage. ve 

In obstruction of the bowels; 
noné but the mildest laxatives can. 
be given: it Would, however, bé 
more advantageous to regulate thé 
body by emollient clystets, each 
being composed Of half a pint of 
Whey, a table-spoonful of honey, 
two table-spoonfuls of sweet-oil, | 
and a small portion of common 
salt ; Such injeétions to be repeated, 
tll they prodtice the desired effe@, 
Similar means may be employed 
with benefit, in cases of convul- 
sions.——Where the throat happeng 
' to be affected, the most suitablé 
remedié¢s will be, warm fomenta- 
tions applied to the neck, and mus+ 
tard-poultices to the feet; whilé 
the throat should be gargled with 
vinegar and water.—But, if the 
patient be of a weak constitution, 
or be reduced in strength, recourse 
mist be had to corroborants, such 
as Peruvian bark, taken by the 
mouth, and injéted in clysters ; 
sinapisms, and other stinwlants to 
be devised by the profession. When 
a loosenes$ threatens to increase 
this state of debility, small doses of 
tin&turé of thubarb with spedr- 
mint water, in which gum-arabic 
is dissolved ;‘ and the use of thé, 
bark, will be the remedies here in- 
dicated. 

_After the eruption has taken 
place, the fever generally subsides; 
in which case it is advisable to ab- 
stain from all miedicines, and ob- 
setve the diet above pointed out, 
unless the pustules disappear again, 
_ when blisterihg-plasters ought to 
be applied to the calves of the légs 
without delay, and small doses of 
camphor taken internally ; or pars- 
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ley-root boiled’ in milk, frequeht- 
ly eaten, with a vieW to encourage - 
the ertiption : a few drops of ‘lau 
danum, given in the morning and 
evening, have often produced that 
effect, éspeciaily where convulsive 
syimiptoms weré obvious. ~~ Oey 
If, duting the suppurative stage; - 
or what is termed the turn df thé. — 
disordér, the fever be inconsidér- 
able, the same diet will be proper, 
as was directed at the comnience- 
ment of the disease ; but; should 
the febrile symptoms re-appear, ot 
the pustules swddenly sink (a ciré 
cumstance which always denotes 
great danger), blisters must im- 
mediately be applied to the extre+ 
mities; the legs be rubbed with 
flannel ; and thé feet bathed in te- 
pid water. In this particular situa+ 
tion of the patient, medical advice 
is indispensably ‘necessary, ° and 
ought to be speedily procured. 
‘When the scurf bégins to peel 
off, a gentle ‘laxative; twice, ot 
three times a week, will, in gene- 
ral, prevent many of thosé sécon- 
dary complaints which frequently 
succeed the small-pox: or, if’ the 
eyes be swollen and inflamed, thé - 
application of warm bread and milk 
with Goulard-water, and leeches 
to the temples, will, in most cases, 
remove this local affeGtion. " After 
the inflammatory symptoms have 
entirely subsided, the patient may 
gradually resort to'his former diét ; 
observing, however, some precau- 
tion and moderation in the use of 
wine, animal food, and other hedt 
ing substances. * nee Gta 


INOCULATION. 

To preserve mankind from the 
violence of this epidemic scourge ; 
or, at least, to titigate its effeas, 
various methods have been devised 


‘and practised. Among these,” we 


G2 shall 
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shall take notice first of the inocu- 
lation of the small-por, by intro- 
ducing the minutest portion of 
matter into the system, through a 
slight wound in the upper-arm, 
made by a lancet or cautery. This 
bold and ingenious attempt has, 
doubtless, been the means of pre- 
serving innumerable lives, and may 
therefore be deemed a real benefit 
to society. With respect to the 
most proper season for such opera- 
tion, Baron Dimspatez has evi- 
dently proved, that the inoculation 
may be undertaken at any period 
of the year, provided the patient 
be skreened from heat in the sum- 
mer, and from severe cold in the 
winter, so that he may enjoy fresh, 
cool air, when no other epidemic 
diseases prevail: the most proper 
subjects are children after the. se- 
cond year (on account of the vari- 
‘ous affections to which infants are 
liable prior to that period), without 
even rejecting scrophulous, -scor- 
butic, and other habits. 

Previously to the inoculation, 
the patient should, for about nine 
or.ten days, adhere toa regular 
diet, avoiding all animal food, fat 


. -substances, malt-liquors (except- 


ing a little small beer), seasoned 
dishes, wine, &c. while he subsists 
on puddings, sago, fruit-pies, and 
vegetables of every description, but 
with great moderation. Baron.D. 
farther directs the following pow- 
der to be given three times during 
this regimen, or every third night; 
ahd a dose of Glauber’s salt to 
be administered every succeeding 
morning: Take calomel, and pul- 
verized crabs-claws, of each eight 
grains, and two grains of sulphu- 
rated. antimony, or 1-Sth part of a 
grain of tartarized antimony :—the 
quantity here prescribed, is for an 
acult, so that the 3d, 4th, or eyen 
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6th part, will. be sufficient for. a 
child, according to its age and sex. 
—The day after the third dose has 
been swallowed, will be the proper . 
period for inoculation. But, if 
the patient be of a delicate, fender 
habit, especially females; or, if 
the blood be contaminated by dis- 
ease, or intemperance, a moderate 
portion of animal food, and one or 
two glasses of a generous wine 
every day, may be safely and ad- 
Vv antageously allowed, 

Tow ards the 5th or 6th day, a 7 
slight fever occurs, but .which 
again subsides on the appearance 
of the pustules ; these, in the pro- 
gress of severa] days longer, be- 
come more visible, particularly 
about the part inoculated ; pursu- 
ing, in general, the same course as 
the mild or distinéé small-pox; and. 
consequently requiring the same 
treatment, inits different stages. 


VACCINE INOCULATION, 


One of the most remarkable 
and important-phenomena, in the 
history of animal nature, is the 
cow'-pox, which was first duly in- 
quired into, and. publicly an- 
nounced in the year 1798, by Dr. 
JENNER, of Berkeley, Gloucester- 
shire ; though it had for ages been 
known to dairy-men in the West 
of England. This malady appears_ 
on the nipples of cows, in the 
form of irregular pustules.—From 
the observations made by -Dr, 
JENNER, and subsequently, by 
Drs. WoopviL_e,. Pearson, and 
other medical praétitioners, it fol- 
lows, that persons inoculated with 
matter, taken from one of these 
pustules, are thereby rendered un- 
susceptible of small-pox infection, 
and the reverse. The experimeats 
instituted with a view to ascertain 
this extraordinary fact, are too-nu- 

merous 
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merous to be related in this place : : 
let it therefore suffice’ to mention, 
that they have been repeated in 
different countries of Europe, and 
with nearly the same success.—Ai- 
though many formidable objections 
have been started, both by physi- 
cians and others, against the in- 
troduction of a new contagious virus 
derived from trutes, into the hu- 
man body ; yet we have the satis- 
faétion to say, that the arguments 
advanced in favour of the new ino- 
culation, are, in our opinion, con- 
clusive. Indeed, a series of fats 
duly authenticated, in many thou- 
sand instances, where the latter 
has proved a milder disease than 
the inoculated smail-pox, cannot 
fhil to convince the most deter- 
mined sceptic; though a few rare 
eases should have occurred, in 
which, from accidental or unfore- 
seen circumstances, the contrary 
effect has resulted. On the other 
hand, we are firmly persuaded, 
that those sanguine and noisy ad- 
vocates for the cow-pox, who, 
from selfish or interested motives, 
have thus evinced their eagerness 
of becoming conspicuous in its de- 
fence, by writing and publishing 
diffuse volumes of undigested mat- 
ter, have only contributed to their 
own notoriety, instead of more ef- 
fectually aidmg a good cause-— 
Hence, the Editor of this Encyclo- 
peedia is induced to repeat the re- 
mark he ventured to insert in the 
2d and 3d editions of his Leétures 
on Diet, Sc. that “it is of little 
consequence, whether the cow-pox 
originate from any cutaneous dis- 
ease of the milker, or from the 
grease of horses.”—In order to 
satisfy professional writers on this 
subject, in general, and one of the 
most voluminous late cow-pox 
Historians in particular (who has 
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suffered himself to be misled in an 
unguarded hour, to substitute con- 
fusion of terms and ideas for logical 
deduction, and sarcasm for argu- 
ment), we shall briefly observe, 
that there can be no doubt re- 
specting the milder nature, and 
comparatively smaller degree of 
danger attending the ew inocu- 
lation, provided it be conduéted by 
able hands. Admitting, farther, 
that a close and perfeét analogy 
subsists between the two diseases, 
(which remains to be proved) we 
trust, no medica! philosopher would 
venture to pronounce every person 
thus inoculated, completely secure 
from the attacks of a future epi- 
demic smalil-pox, if the latter should 
appear, perhaps in another climate, 
or in that virulent form, in which 
it has sometimes occurred in Bn- 
tain. 
With the philanthropic view of 
extending the beneficial effects re- 
sulting from the mew inoculation 
te the poor, a new Dispensary, 
termed the Vaccine Institution, has 
lately been established in this me- 
tropolis ; where the operation is 
gratuitously performed, on apply- 
ing to Mr. Lewis, apothecary, 
Golden-square ; : and where they 
receive eyery attention that cir- 
cumstances may require; or, in 
cases of necessity, the patients are 
visited by medical gentlemen, who 
have benevolently oftered their ser- 
vices for that purpose.—Lastly, 
we understand, that professional or 
other persons inclined to promote 
the inoculation for the cow-pox, 
may from the same quarter be pro- 
vided with genuine vaccine mat- 
ter, preserved on threads, and con- 
fined in phials hermetically sealed, 
at the reasonable yee of half-a- 
guinea each. | 
SMALT, a species of glass of a 
Gy + darks 
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dark-blue colour; and. whieh, on 
levigating it, assumes! a ‘Paentifal 
shade; resisting the action of air’ and , 
fire : Renee He it could be rendered 


sufficiently fine, it wonld’prove an, 
excellent substitute for ultrama-. 


rine. 


part of. calcined cobalt, with. two 


of pulverized flint, and one of } pot- 


ash. Af the bottom of the cr ucl~ 
bles, which are employed in ma- 
nufacturing, this compound, there 


is, generally found, a. regujus of a. 


whitish colour, inclining to red, 
and rather brittle ; 
again melted, and becoming cold, 
separates into two parts; namely, 
that which, settles. at_ the bottom, 
is the true cobalt, and is used to 
increase the quantity of smalt; 
the other is called gismuru ;, to 
which we refer. 


Smalt is employed in. various 
branches of ‘the arts and manufac-, 


tures ; as likewise by clear-starch- 
ers, in getting up fine linen; and by 
whom 1 it is termed powder- hie. 


SMELLING, one of the exter- 
nal senses, is that faculty by which. 
we are enabled to distinguish the 


odour of different substances. It 


is exercised by means of. papillie, 


or little warts of the: olfactory 
nerves, which, are’ distributed, 
throughout the nasal. membrane ; 


and conve volatile exhalations to 


the sen sortum, eXciting impressions 
of sweet, sour, ud or aromatic 
substances, according to their re- 
spective n nature.. 


This, ‘sense. is intimately con- 


nected with that of ¢aste; and, in, 
some respects, is more. valuable 
than the latter; as animal beings 
are thereby enabled to discover un- 
wholesome. substances, without €X- 


posing themselves to danger. Thus — 


brates, and | particularly dogs, pos- 
Sess a more acute smell than the 


this, on being 
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human race ; for this is their only 
guide i in searching for food ; while 
‘man, being endowed with superior 
faculties, can dispense with such 
sagacity. Nevertheless, remark- 
able instances of acuteness of smell, 


cons the rational creation, have some- 
Smaltis prepared, by melting one, 


times. occurred. —See the article 
Opeur. 

SMELT, or Salmo eperlanus, 
L. a fish of a beautiful form. and 
colour ; ; its head. is, transparent, and 
the skin, in general, so. thin that, 
with a good micr oscope, the ciren- 
Jation of the blood may be distinglly 
perceived, 

Smelts. inhabit the seas, and 
never swim at a great distance 
from the shore, exeepting ‘when 
they ascend the current of rivers. 
In the months of November, De- 
cember, and January, incalculable 
numbers are caught in the Thames, 
and Dee; in March and April 
they cast their | spawn, after which 
they uniformly retire tothe sea ; 
though the young smelts remain in 
their. native streams, ‘till they. are. 
seyeral inches long. This fish va- 
ries in. size, sometimes measuring, 
12-inches and upwards in Jength; 
and weighing half.a pound: it has 
a peculiar flavour, which slightly 
resembles that of the violet. 

_ Smelts are in season towards the 
latter end of summer, or in the be- 
ginning of autumnj--they are 
sold in the streets of London, split 
and dried, under the name of dried 
sparlings :—-epicures eat them as a 
relish to a glass of wine, im the 
mor ning. — When cooked i inafresh 
State, they are very. nutritious, and 
easy of digestion. 
~ SMOKE, a dense, elastic fume, 
“which. is exhaled from burning 
coals, wood, and other substances. 

Snioke being not only. disagree- 
able to the. senses, but also tres 
quently detrimental ‘to health; in- 

ecnious 
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genious men have contrived wa- 
rious means, by which the benefit 
of fire,might be enjoyed, without 
the inconvenience resulting from 
such fumigation.—Having already 
stated some of these expedients, 
under. the article. Cuimney (vol. i. 
p. 517-18); we. shall here add a 
few other methods, by way. of sup- 
plement, 7 
_ 1. If the fennel be too short 
» (which is necessarily the casein aw 
buildings, as. it would otherwise 
endanger the roof,), it will be ad- 
visable to contraét the. opening of 
the chimney, so.as to compel the 
incumbent air to pass through, or 
at, least very near to the fire. Thus, 
the.funnel will become warmed ;, 
_and the confined air, being. rarefied 
by heat, will rise upwards, and 
maintain a. proper draught at the 
prt TS a ee : 
., 2: Another cause of chimnies 
smoking, arises from.the injudicious 
position ofia.door.. Hence, if the 
door, and chinyney happen. to: be on 
the. same side of the room,.and the 
former should. open; against the 
wall, the: gir will, necessarily pass 


into:the chimney, and ¢xpel the 


smoke. into. the room, This in- 
convenience will be, felt, particu: 
Jarly on. shutting the, door; ‘the 
current being .then considerably 
icreased; to the great annoy- 
ance of those whe may be. near 
the fire,. Such.nuisance, may be 
easily. prevented, by .placing, a 
skreen. froma, the wall. round, the 
fire-place,. so as ta intercept theair, 
A. more. simple method,, however, 
is, that of changing the hinges. of 
the.door,..so that it. may open, the 


contrary way ; and, thus occasion.a 


current of, air to circulate along the 

opposite wall. + 
Lastly, the. chimnies of new 

houses, for. want of sufficient ven- 
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tilation, frequently smoke, to such 
a degree, as to render them almost 
uninhabitable. To remedy this 
unpleasant molestation, it has been 
proposed to draw down, the upper 
sash of a. window, for the space of 
an inch. As the frames, however, 
are generally fixed, especially in 
old houses, an expedient has been 
adopted, of cutting a circular hole 
in a.pane of glass, and substitut- 
ing a round plate of tia, suspend- 


ed on an axis, and divided into 


vanes ; which, being severdlly bent 
in.an oblique direGtion, are moved 
by the current.of air ;, and the ven- 
tilator is forced round, in a manner 
similar to the,sails of a windmill, 


‘This contrivance generally ayswers 


the. end proposed’; but, as, the’ con- 
tinual noise is. very troublesome, 
the following method has. been pre- 
ferably .devised... 1t simply con; 
gists. in taking qut.a pane of . glass, 
and suspending it~ on hinges, so as 
to be opened.and shut at pleasure; 
or, the pane may be set,in, a tin. 
frame, and supported by two move- 


able joints on,each side, servitig the 


purpose of letting it down, or draw- 
ing up, and, shutting it, according 
to circumstances, having. proper 
hinges at the-lower part:.thus, by 
apening such pane. ta a greater. or 
less distanee, the necessary supply 
of fresh air may be admitted, with- 
out exposing persens in. the reom, 
tg the draughi,—sSee also, Fire+ 
PLACE, Pe a aabiesapy i 
SMOKING, a. praCice. of con- 
suming tobacco; by which the cut 
leaves. of. this drug,. being previ- 
ously, put, into. a. pipe, are kindled; 
and the fume. or smoke, after being 
inhaled,. is discharged through the 
mouth. tant 
.. Smoking has been. strongly re- 
commended, by Dr. Suort;,.on 
account of its beneficial.effects to 
G4 : persons 
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‘persons of gross, phlepaiatie) and 
_ corpulent habits; as the fumes of 
tobacco are supposed to accelerate 
the slow circulation of their blood. 
It is, likewise, said to be occasion- 
ally useful to such as are‘liable to 
CATARRHS, especially during chilly, 
and damp weather, provided it 
does not exceed the limits of mo- 
deration ; but persons of this de- 
scription ought always to employ a 
Jong, and thoroughly clean pipe, 
frequently taking a little beer, tea, 
or similar diluent liquors: « they 
should, however, not resort to such 
practice, a short time before or 
after meals ; because it then mate- 
rially contributes to retard ¢ di- 
gestion. ‘ay te 

Noyoung people, especially those 
of lean habits, should indulge in 
smoking ; for, though in certain 
cases, it may be produttive of ad- 
vantage, it is to them extremely de- 
trimental; exciting giddiness, nau- 
sea, violent purging, &c. in conse- 
quence of which, many persons 
have contraéted the disgusting 
practice of parting with their sa- 
fiva every minute; and have thus 
eventually smoked themselves into 
a consumption. 

Farther, habitual smoking during 
the summer, is more prejudicial to 
health, than in the. winter ; from 
the increased evacuation of saliva, 
which it necessarily occasions ; and 
from its being also apt to render 
the body feverish. Another in- 
convenience attending this -prac- 
tice is, that it renders the teeth of 
a yellow, -or black, hue; and, 
while foul pipes are empioyed, it 
is apt to corode ‘these useful bones, 
sO — taint the breath, and even 
to induce putrid ulcers in the gums. 
Hence, we seriously advise all per- 
sons carefully to retrain from this 
absurd custom, unless it’ be indi. 
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cated as a medicine, in the cases 
above mentioned; for it not only 
vitiates their fluids, but weakens 
the digestion, and eventually im- 
pairs, or at least stupefies, the ener- 
gy of the mind. ; 
SMOKING, in domestic: eco~ 
nomy, is a mode of preserving 
meat, such as hams, bacon, geese, 


_ &c. by previously salting, and then 


exposing them to the smoke aris 
ing from a wood-fire. For this | 
purpose, the chimney is usually 
furnished with recesses or /ofts; 
which, communicating with the 
funnel itself, in a lateral dire@tion, 
do not admit a large volume of 
smoke to pervade the articles there 
suspended ; but, as the latter gra- 
dually receive the ascending fumes, 
they become impregnated with 
them in a more uniform, and ef- 
fe€tual, manner.—In this country, 
where coal is the general fuel, it 
becomes more difficult to smoke 
hams, and other meat’: hence, epi- 
cures have contrived a method of 
effecting that objet, by means of 
small chimnies purposely built, 
with a hearth below, where they 
kindle a wood-fire, especially from 
the branches of the sJUNIPER- 
TREE, the fumes of which impart 
to the flesh of animals a very agree- 
able, pungent flavour. 

With respe& to the salubrity of 
smoked provisions, and particularly 
ham, we ‘have’ 4 ent ee Son 
our opinion (vol. ii. p. 427): 
therefore remains to adh that stich 
food ought never to be allowed to 
young people, before they have 
completed their growth, nor to 
adults in a feverish; or debilitated 
state. Even the robust should eat 
it only as a relish, and with great 
moderation. 

Smoking of Lamps, is a circum- 
stance frequently disregarded in do- 

mestic 
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mestic life : as, however, the fumes 
ascending from the oil, especially if 
it be tainted or rancid, are highly 
pernicious, when inhaled into the 
Jungs of asthmatic or other persons 
liable to complaints of the chest, 
we shall communicate the follow- 
ing simple expedient : Let a sponge, 
three or four inches in diameter, be 
moistened with pure ~vater, and in 
that state be suspended by a string 
or wire exactly over the flame of 
the lamp, at the distance of a few 
finches : this substance will absorb 
all the smoke emitted during the 
evening, or night ; when it should 
be rinsed in warm water, and thus 
again rendered fit for use. 

SMUT, a disease atfeting al- 
most every species of corn, the 
grains of which become filled with 
a fetid black powder, instead of 
containing farinaceous matter. 

Having already . stated (vol. 1. 
pp. 170-71, and vol. ii. pp. 65- 
66), the result of several experi- 
ments, made with a view to pre- 
vent this pernicious distemper, we 
shall now communicate such me- 
thods, as are maintained to have 
proved efficacious ; thus rendering 
our accounts as perfect as the na- 
ture of this work will admit. 

In the 6th vol. of Annals of 
Agriculture, Mr. AnDREws  re- 
commends the following steep, as 
being preferable to any other: hav- 
ing successfully employed it for 
several years :—Let half a hogshead 
of strong ley be made, by passing 
water repeatedly through wood- 
ashes; and be put into a copper 
with half a pound of arsenic. This 
mixture is next to boil for about 
five minutes, when the poisonous 
properties of the arsenic will be so 
diminished, that birds or fowls may 

ick up the uncovered grain, after 
it has been sown, without receiy- 
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ing any injury. The ley should 
now be poured into a deep vessel, 


‘and be suffered to stand till it be- 


come cold ; when a strong wicker- 
basket, sufficiently ecapacious to 
hold two bushels, is to be set in the 
liquor, with half a bushel of wheat; 
which ought to be repeatedly stir- 
red; the light grains, and dusty 
particles that may rise to the sur- 
face; being carefully removed, 
The grain is next to be drained, 
and laid on a brick or clay floor: a 
sufficient portion of lime should be 
strewed upon it. in order to pre- 
pare it for sowing.—This quantity 
of Jey, Mr. Anprews, observes, 
is sufficient for steeping 50 bushels 
of wheat; and he farther remarks, 
that only a quarter of a peck of 
lime will be required for drying 
four bushels, provided it be mixed 
the night before it is used. 

The vitriolic acid, or oil of vi- 
triol, has lately been employed with 
success, by an enlightened agricul- 
turist, J. S. Jennines, Esq. as a 
preventive of smut. ‘he proportions 
employed for this purpose, were, 
one gallon of the acid to thirty of 
water ; which form a proper mix- 
ture for immersing wheat. His 
experiments are of ‘the greatest 
importance ; and we’ trust that 
future trials will fully ascertain the 
efficacy of this process. . 

SNAIL, or Helix, L. a genus of | 


. se , OTE te 
testaceous insects, comprising sixty 


species, of which the following are 
the most remarkable, viz. ats 
1. The horiensis, or (Common 
Garden Snail, abounds inthis Coun- 
try. It is covered with a brown 
shell, and furnished with two horns, 
éontaining its organs of sight, which 
it protrudes, and draws in, at plea- 
sure. This insect is remarkable for 
the viscous traces’ which it leaves 
behind in its course. 
See he 
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bu The pomatia, or Red. Garden 
Snail, is found in the warmer parts 
~ of Europe, whence it has been ji ins 
troduced into, Britain ; but, at, pres 
sent, it inhabits psincipally. the 
southern, counties. Tt differs, from 
the Common Snail in its very deep, 
brown: colour, which, appr oaches to 
réd.-—This species has, lately, been 
employed in the bleeding piles with 
uncommon success. ; fres sh ‘insects 
being laid, in, a.raw state, op the 
diseased part, AYE Ashe,» ox third 
hour. ... ; 

Snails. are. ‘very mischievous in 
gardens, patticularly to wall-fruit ; 
and, though they are preyed upon 
by numerous. . insects, such. as 
worms, &c, which breed both in 
their intestines and on their backs; 
yet they are in some places so. nu-~ 
merous,as to, require, efleCtual mea- 
sures for their extirpation. Hence, 
it has. been recommend to strew the 
ground with lime and ashes; but 
' the most certain method. ‘of destroy- 
ing 1 them, consists in closing every 
crevice in walls, as. soon as these 
vermin appear in damp. or cloudy 


weather; and afterwards collecting 


them. by the. hand. ‘Thus, in, the 
course of two, or,, at the farthest, 
three... years, they. will be .com- 
pletely exterminated. 

Snails... however, may be made 
subservient to economical, and me- 
dicinal, purposes. It is well known 
that, the red sngil. forms a consi, 
derable, article of food in Spain, 
Portugal, and other Catholic coun- 
tries, daring Lent. . These insects, 
indeed, ar are Very, nourishing ; and, 
in. their, gelatinous, qualities, bear 
great resemblance to oysters: they 
have, therefore, been. desery edly 


recommended 3 in hettic. and. con- 


sumptive.cases. (See yol.u, p. 50.) 
Bie! inorder to ensure their beuc- 


‘ 
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ficial effects, the dose prescribed in 
the page above cited, should be 
continued, for one. or two months, 
or even for a longer period, aceord. 
ing to circumstances. 

‘SNAKE; the Common, or, Co- 
luber natria, L. a native reptile, 
which is. often found in. bushy 
places, and in; banks, near waters, 
It is from two to.three, and in the 
south of Kurope, often ten feet in 
length : the back is of a dusky co- 
lour, and the belly 1s beautifully, 
variegated with black and. bluish 
stripes. It has two rows of small 
settated teeth, and is perfectly 
harmless ; being destitute of the 
canine teeth,. with which vipers 
and other venomous serpents are 
furnished, It produces numerous 


eggs, generally dropping them, on 


dunghills, where. they are beienes 
by. the warmth, of the sun. 

The common snake feeds. on 
small inse¢ts, frogs, and vegetable 
substances, 5. thus being of essential 
service to mankind; as it deyours 
considerable numbers. of field and 
harvest-mice. 

SNAKE-WEED, or Polygonum, 
L. a genus of plants comprehending 
thir iy-three species, ten of which 
are natives. of Britain: the follows 


ing are the principal, namely : 


‘pe we Hydropiper. See Wa- 
TER-PBEPPER. 

2. The Persicaria, or Se omen: 
SNAKE-WEED, abounds in ditches, 
and watery situations ; though it 
is sometimes found. in corn-fields; 
where it flowers from the month of 
July to September, ‘Lhis species ig 
slightly acid and: astringent : it is 
eaten by goats, sheep, and hor ses, 
bat refused by hogs and cows. 
Linn «us informs us, that woollen 
cloth, previously dipped in a solu- 
tion. of alum, acquires a yellow 

_ colour 
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colour from, a decoétion of this, 
plant. —Dampovurney obtained 
an olive colour. . 
3. The Bistorta. 
, the Great. 
4, Theviviparum. See Bistort 

the Small. 

5. rhe Fagopyrum. See Buck- 
WHEAT. 


6. The Convolvulus. See Buck-, 


- wueat the Climbing. 
7. The aviciulare, or Knor- 
GRASS SNAKE=WEED, is. found on, 
road-sides, in paths, streets, And, 
corn-fields, particularly in 9 gra- 
velly soil: it flowers from Atpril to, 
Oober.—This species of grass is, 
“ eaten by cows, horses, sheep, goats. 
and hogs : its seeds are a grateful 
food to. small birds of every de- 
scription; and may likewise be 
employed for the same purposes as 
those of Buck-wHEar (see vol. 1, 
. 376) : but sheep, feeding on the 
not-grass_ snake-weed, become, 
according to BecusteErn, liable to 
obstructions, and consequently to 
putrid diseases. . 
SNAP-DRAGON, or Antirrhi- 
num, L, a genus of plants. consist- 
ing of fifty-three species, eleven of 
which are indigenous: the fallow; 
ing are the principal : 
1. The Elatine, or Sharp- pointed 
Toad-flax. See FLurtuin, — . 
2. The Linaria. See Toad-Frax, 
3. The majus, or GREATER 
SNap-DRacon, grows on old walls, 
especially on the chalk- ons near 
Dover and Gravesend, where it 
flowers in the months of pad and 
July.—This herb was, formerly in 
great repnte among the superstis 
tious; but, at present, an excellent 
lamp-oil is expressed from its seeds 
in Germany. 
A, The Orontium, CaL¥’s- -sNOUT, 
or Lesser SNap- -DEAGON, thiwves 
- in. corn and turnip-fields, and bears 


See Bistor?. 
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purplish flowers covered with a 
yellow down, in, the months df 
July and August.—This narcotic, 
poisonous plant, ought to be: cares 
eu, extirpated. _ 

SNEEZE- WORT-YARROW, 
Bastarp Petirrory or Goosz- 
TONGUE, Achillea, Ptarmica,. he : 
a native perennial plant, growing 
in moistmeadowsand shady places, 
flowering i in July and August. lt 
is eaten by horses, cows, goats, 
hogs, and sheep :—the roots have 
a hat pungent taste ; the leaves, 
when dried “and pulverized, excite 
sneezing ; and its young tops at- 
ford a sharp, though. Beachy Y in-. 
gredientin spring salads. 

SNEEZING, a convulsive mo- 
tion of the muscles of the. breast, 
which is caused by the irr itation 
the membrane lining the nose; by, 
acrid, pungent matters. floating 1D 
the air; or by certain drugs deno- 
minated sternutatories, or errhines ; 
and in consequence of which,. the 
air is expelled, through the nostrils, 
with a certain loud, hissing report, 

This muscular agitation, arises, 
either from external. or internal 
stimulants : _in, the former case, it 
is occasioned by the odour of snoft, 
sweet-marjorum, thyme, &c. in- 
haled through the nostrils: in, the 
latter, it is “induced by. the: acris 
mony of the lymph, which moist- 
ens the. nasal membrane. The 
matter expelled by sneezing, is de- 
rived primarily. from the nose and 
throat; a mucus being.continually 
exuded into those parts from the 
pituitary integument ;, and .secon- 
darily from the breast and lungs. 

Sneezing may be, advantageously 
excited by the use of. sternutatories, 
in. certain affections.of. the, head, 
eyes, &c. Or, when foreign bodies 
have accidentally been introduced 


into the nostrils of children: such 


remedies, 
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remedjes, however, ought to be 

resorted to with caution; as too’ 
frequent a repetition of that con- 

wulsive effort, will eventually weak- 

en the sense of smelling, or induce 

bleedings fron the nose. 

SNIPE, the Common, or Scolo- 
pax gallinago, L., a bird of passage, 
of which there are more than forty 
varieties, mostly breeding in Eu- 
rope, and subsisting on’ insets. 
Some of these wild-fowl frequent 
moors, others delight in swampy 
bushes, and still others in the open 
fields. The two first classes are 
éommon in Britain, especially dur- 
ing the summer, and sometimes 
throughout the year. ‘They seldom 
exceed four ounces in weight, and 
are, together with their long bill, 
from 10 to 12 inches in length : 
the breast and belly are white ; the 
back is covered with long feather S, 
beautifully variegated with black 
and reddish-brown spots. 
~ Snipes are most frequent on lofty 
mountains, and in moors, bogs, or 
marshy situations ; where they con- 
struct their nests of dried grass, 
and lay four dusky olive-coloured 
eggs. They may be easily taken, 
by “placing i in their aunts, twigs of 
birch ecvered with bird-lime, in 
various direétions: when one of 
the birds is caught, the sportsman 
should not be too hasty in remov- 
ingit; because the creature will feed 
with the twig beneath its wing, and 
thus decoy numerous other snipes. 

But the most usual methods of 
obtaining these birds, are by means 
of nets, and by the gun, in the 
months of November or Decem- 
ber, being then very fat: and, as 
they always move against the wind, 
the fowler ought to place bim- 
self in the same direction; because 
they will ther fly towards him, 
yay consequently present a «fair 
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mark, at which he may aim with 
some prospect of success. 

Snipes possess a’ most delicate 
flavour; on account of which they 
are highly esteemed at the tables 
of the opulent ; who prefer them 
to partridges: but, as the former 
bird is eaten together. with its in- 
testines, which contain many sti- 
mulant insets, &c. it has been 
justly supposed, that the frequent 
indulgence in such food, is apt to 
induce the gout, or at least to ac- 
celerate its paroxysms.; | — 

SNOW, a meteor, which is 
forme by ” the congelation, or 
freezing, of vapours in the atmos- 
phere." 

Snow differs in no other respect 
from rain, but that it 1s frozen in its 
descent to the earth, and falls in 
colleGtive masses of transparent 
whiteness; these are known under 
the name of flakes.—It has been 
erroneously believed, that snow pos- 
sesses more fertilizing properties 
than rain; but the real difference 
has, by Marcerar, been ascer- 
tained to be exceedingly smal]. It 
serves to defend corn, and all other 
vegetables, from the severity of, 
winter-frosts ; as it prevents the in- 
ternal heat of the earth from being 

evolved through the surface of the 

Jand, and consequently ameliorates 
the soil. The plants, being thus 
sheltered, shoot forth in the spring 
with renewed vigour; and, being 
cherished by the genial rays of the 
sun, vegetate with increased luxu- 
TIAnCe. Cs 

SNOW-DROP, the Common, 
or Farr-Maips- or-FEeBruary, 
Galanthus nivalis, L: a native pe- 
rennial plant, growing in orchards, 
meadows, and the sides of hedges ; 
flowering in February and March. 

The snow-drop presents a beau- 
tiful little flower, and is chiefly es+ 

teemed 
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teemed on account of its early ap- 
pearance; adorning the garden, 
when the soil is covered with 
snow: it is divided into three va- 
ricties, known under the names of 
single, semi-double, and doulle, 
which differ only in the seasons of 
their flowering. They may_ be 
easily propagated: in any soil, and 
will multiply exceedingly by off- 
sets from the roots. 

The roots of the snow-drop may 
be made subservient to an useful 
alomestic purpose: Dr. Darwin 
thinks that, if they were dug up: in 
the winter, and prepared in a simi- 
lar manner, they might afford a 
nutritious powder, resembling that 
of sater. He observes, that he 
once boiled a few; which on tast- 


ing them, possessed no unpleasant: 


flavour. He is therefore of opi- 
nion, that, if prolific seeds could 
be. procured from this plant, it 
might be advantageously cultivated 
for the same purposes. as the Or- 
cuis; aconjecture which is cor- 
soborated by the experiments of 
Giuepirscu, whoobtained from the 
roots of the snow-drop, an ex- 
cellent starch. 

SNUFF, a well-known prepa- 
ration, the basis of which is to- 
bacco, reduced to powder ; ,other 
matters being incorporated, with .a 
view. to impart a degree of pun- 
geney and peculiar odour. © 

It would be an endless task, to 
enumerate the various compounds 
that have been introduced to the 
notice and patronage of the public, 
in different. countries: hence we 
shall only remark, that there are 
three principal kinds of snuff, which 
are known under, the names of 
granulated ; impalpable; and the 
bran, or the coarse part remaining 
after the second sort has . been 
sifted... 


’ 
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The practice . of: taking ‘snuff, 
though less detrimental to health, _ 
is not less whimsical than that of 
SMOKING ; for, if continued to ex- 
cess, it occasions such a copious 
discharge of mucus from the nos- 
trils, as will eventually impair the 
sense of smell, sometimes ever 
corrode the membrane lining the 
nose, and occasion deep ulcerations 
in that organ. An instance occurs 
in the Transaétions of the Learned 
(Aéia Eruditorum), for the year 
1715, of a person who, by, his ex- 
travagant use of snuff, at length 
wis troubled with a polypus in the 
esophagus, which rendered him 
unable to take any nourishment, 
and literally starved him,—An- 
other consequence of indulging in 
this singular custom is, that it fre- 
quently affects the voice; for, as a | 
kind of striéture is thus induced at 
the base of the nose,. which com- 
municates its influence to the pa- 
late and organs of speech, the vo- 
tary of such custom Is consequently 
stimulated to take additional quan- 
tities, in order to remove the oeb- 
struction. 

The occasional and moderaté use 
of snuff, however, is in some cases 
beneficial. ‘hus, if a person be 
subject to head-ach, or to diseases 
of the eyes, or ears, a few grains 
of such powder will often afford 
speedy relief, in consequence of in- 
stantaneous sneezing. On the 

‘other hand, we would advise those 
who know the satisfaction of clean- 
liness, to avoid as long as_possible, 
the taking of snuff; and such as 
are liable to phthisical complaints, 
hemorrhages, or internal ulcers, 
should be particularly cautious; as 
the indulgence of this praétice 
might, to them, be produétive of 
fatal consequences. 

SOAL, or Sore, Pleuroneéies 

solea, 
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solea, La fish that abounds on the 


British coasts, and is of various 
sizes; those taken on the western 


shores weighing from‘six to seven’ 


pounds each ; ‘while such as are 
caught onthe eastern coast, sel- 
dom exceed one, or at the utmost, 
two pounds in weight. The’ up- 
per part of its body is of a déep- 
brown colour, and the ined is per- 
fectly white. 

These fish are'taken by means of 
érawl-nets, at every season of the 
year; but, by the 1 and 2 Gro. I. 
¢. 18, they are prohibited to be 
eaught, if less than séven inches in 
jength, from the eye to the tip of 

the tail. 

Soles are highly esteemed on ac- 
count of their delicate flavour; the 
facility with which they are di- 
gested; and thé rich nutriment 
they afford : these good qualities, 
however, are supposed to decrease 
in proportion to their lafger size. 
Henee, the most diminutive are 
justly preferred; but they ought 
to be dressed as soon as possible, 

because their delicacy is impaired 
by keeping. 

SOAP, a composition of fixed 
alkaline salt, in a state of combina- 
tion With animal or vegetable oil: 
it is sometimes dry and hard, at 
others soft and liquid; being ma- 
nufactured in ‘various ways, with 
and’ without heat; but, as these 


‘ x ee, ied Wy } Pvee * 
depend on the same principle, we, 


shall state only the common me- 
thods. 

Where large quantities of soap 
ate to be formed, heat becomes in- 
dispensable. For this purpose, a tey 
is made of soda aiid qtick-lime, in 
the proportion of four parts of the 
former to one of the latter; and 
which is sufficiently strong to bear 
an egg. Equal parts of stich ley, and 
6f some tallow;or oil, aré next pour- 
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ed into #eoppet, plated over a genie 
fire, and stirred continually, till 
they begin to unite ; when the rest 
of the ley i is added, ‘and the agita- 
tion continued, till the ingredients 
be completely incorporated. ‘The 
mixture is next cast into proper 
vessels, at thé bottom of which a 
little pulverized chalk is spread, to 
prevent it from adhering: and, iff 
afew days, the soap acquires: a 


sufficient degree of consistence, to 


be taken out, and formed into ob* 
long squares. 

Such is the process by which 
the various kinds of soap are ma- 
nufaétured ;. the only difference 
being in the oils employed in the 
composition. Thus, the common 
hard sdap‘is prepared from the 
caustic ley above-mentioned, with 
the addition of tallow. The Ve- 
nice, Alicant, or Spanish Soap, with 
olive- oil ; 
rape, hemp, or linseed; Black 
Soap with train-oil ; and, lastly, 
the ordinary ‘Soff Soap is formed 
by ‘usiiig 
for soda, together with tallow, or 
train-oil ; to which is added a laree 


quantity of common saltTheé - 


perfumed compounds, known tn- 
dér the names of Palm, Violet, Aj+ 
mond, or other Soaps, aré prepar- 
ed in a-similar manner the. oils 
of such vegetable substances being 
employed, ‘Instead of those of the 
usual kind. 

The vegetable Oils, as wel as the 
fat of animals, generally consumed 
in'the manufacture of soap, raising 
this article to a high price, ex- 
periments have successfully been 
made, with a view to substitaté 
Jjish-oil, The only objetion to its 
general use, is a disagreeable stnell, 
of which it cannot be easily di- 
vested.=-With a similar desig, 
Cuartat has proposed to employ 


° 


Green Soap with that of . 


pot-ash as a substitute» 
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wool.» He dire@s Feat Annales de 
Chimie,’ vol. 21) the ley to be 
prépared in the usual manner, and 


made boiling hot ;. when shreds or | 


rage of any kind of woollen cloth 


aré'to be gradually thrown in, and. 


they “will be speedily disselved.— 
Fresh portions aré then to be spar+ 
ingly added ; the mixture must be 
constantly agitated : when no more 


of the woolly substarice can be dis- 


solved, the soap will be, ready ; 
and, when cool, is fit for usé.— 
This Compound has been tried in 
washing, and found to answer the 
same purposes as common soap : 
we therefore conceive, it might. be 
advantageously substituted for that 
éxpensive article, in numerous fa- 


_ milies ; provided the rags could be: 


obtained insufficient quantities, and 
at a reasonable price. 

As various frauds are practised 
by the manufacturers, and éspe- 
cially by the retailers of soap, by 
adding ingredients that increase its 
weight, but. diminish its value, we 
deem it our duty, to give a few 
hints for detecting such imposi- 
tions. The liquor, generally em: 
ployed for such nefarious purpose, 
is a strong brine made of commoti 
salt and water, whithmay be added 
to soap formed of tallow (the ingre- 
dient principally used in the manu- 
factories of Britain), without ren- 
dering it softer, or less consistent. 
in order to prove this adulteration, 
it will be sufficient to expose a 
piece of the suspected soap to the 
air, for several. days, when the wa- 
ter will evaporate, and the quantity 
thus fraudulently added, may be 
accurately ascertained, by the di- 
miniished weight of the soap. Se- 
veral other miethods have been 


contrived for corrupting this arti- 


ele; but these being neither so lu- 
erative: as that before stated, nor 


oe 
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generally known, ‘wei aremot dis=" 
posed to propagate such know- 

ledge. ' Hence, we shall proceed to 

review the principal patents that- 
have been granted to speculators 
in this article; and next explaire: 
the uses to which soap may be ap-" 
plied. 4 eprtes ae 

In November, 1700, Mr. Sa- 
must Pues obtained a patent, for’ 
a method of preparing oils for ma- 
nufacturing hard soap, either with, 
or without,the aid of any tallow, or: 
other grease, at a cheaper than the 
usual rate. His process, however,- 
is too complex tobe understood,: 
excepting by manufacturérs: the 
inquisitive reader will, therefore, 
consult the 2d vol. of the Refer 
tory of Arts, &c. where a diffuse 
specification is inserted. 

In July, 1800, a patent was - 
granted to Mr. Jounw Crook, for ' 
a method of making soap, by means 
of the volatile, mineral, and:vere+ — 
table alkalies, &c. “His invention 
consists in extractiug the volatile 
alkah from urine, either by distibs 
lation, or in its raw state; 'and ren- 
dering it caustic by means: of un- 
slacked lime, in the proportion of 
one pint to eight ef raw urine; 
These aré poured intoa cask for 6 
or 8 hours, when the clear liquor 
is drawn off, and incorporated with 
the common niaterials for making 
soap. ‘The patentee likewise em: 
ploys such alkaline ley, and alse 
the raw urine, for the purpose of 
strengthening the ordinary soap, so - 
as to impart to it greater clearness. 
and solidity. He farther observes; 
that such urinous lixivium miay be 
profitably applied to the cleansing’ 


of raw gcods from thé andétuous, 


matter with which they até ime - 
pregnated; by boiling the’ liquor, 
and causing the sfeaim that arises 
fromthe yolatile alkali dia state of 
vapour, 
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vapour, to pass into close vessels, 

in which such goods are suspended. 
Soap is one of the most valuable 

articles in domestic economy : its 


uses in various manufactures re- 
quire no description. ‘The ashes, 


refuse, of waste, remaining after 


this compound is made, furnish an 
excellent manure. (See vol.i. p.27.) 


The suds, or water, in which soap: 


has. been dissolved, are of. great 


service to gardeners; as they ef-. 


fectually destroy INSECGS in hot- 
houses. hes also vol. ii. p. 496, 

and vol. iii..p. 232.) Farther, it 
‘appears from : " patent granted, in. 
June, 1780, to Mr. Samune Un- 
win, and which is now expired ; 
that soup-suds, after being used in 
scowering, washing, &c. may be 
rendered sufficiently strong to serve 
the same purposes, repeatedly, and 
even for the re-production of soap. 

He direéts any quantity of the suds 
(when rendered useless by the foul 
or greasy matters they may hold 
in solution} to be boiled over a 
brisk fire; in consequence of 
which, a scum of grease, oil, &c. 
will rise to the surface. This must 


be saturated or dissolved, by the 


gradual addition of pot-ash, or si- 
milar alkaline salt; the whale be- 
ing stirred, till the scum disappear. 
The soap-suds, thus corrected, are 
now to boil for two hours, when 
the fire must be discontinued, in 
order that all fecuJent or earthy 
particles may subside. ‘The liquor 
will then be found sufficiently pu- 
rified, and may again be employed 


for scowering, &c. every time re- 


peating the process before described. 
{n order to make soap of such reciz- 
Jjied suds, the patentee directs any 
quantity to be drawn off into shal- 
low vessels, in which: it must be 
evaporated over the fire, till it ac- 
quire a due consistence; and, by 


f 
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adding’ the usual proportion of sezs.. 
salt, the mixture will become hard, 


_and possess all the properties of sa- 


ponaceous matter. 

Soap is also.of considerable utility 
in medicine: for this purpose, how- 
ever, it is prepared without the aid) 
of heat; the ley being filtred and 
coricentrated by evaporation, tosuch 
a degree, that a phial capable of hold- . 
ing an ounce of water, will contain, 
one ounge and 236 grains, or near- 
ly 1} oz. of such lixivium, One 
part. of the latter is then mixed 
with two parts of the oil of sweet- 
almonds, or of olives, in a stone ves- 
sel; the ingredients are occasion- 
ally ‘stirred ;, and, in the course of 
a week, a firm white soap will be 
obtained.—This compound is re- 
puted for its efficacy in dispelling, 
calculi,, or stones, in the human. 
body ; and, when dissolved in ale, 
it has with advantage been admi- 
nistered in the jaundice, Boxrr- 
HAAVE always: prescribed it with 
resinous pills ; as it contributes to — 
decompose them in the stomach. 
But, of late years, soap has fallen 
into disrepute, and is now seldom 
employed in medicine, though 
we are informed. by M. Bettot, 
that soap-water has been given, 
with the happiest effects, to per- | 
sons bitten by mad animals. . 

There are numerous vegetables, 
that may afford proper substitutes 
for soap, in its various.applications 
to domestic uses; but, as many of 
these have already been pointed 
out; and others will oceur in the 
subsequent pages; we refer the 
reader to our General Index of Re- 


ference. 


SOAP-EARTH, or Steatites, L, _ 

a species of fossil, which abounds 
in Devonshire, Cornwall and the 
islands in the vicinity of the Lixard 
Point. It is generauy of a white, 
or 
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or grey colour, intermixed with 
greenish; or yellowish shades; is 
composed of very fine particles; of 
a firm, equal, ‘and regular texture ; 
and ig very heavy. © Its surface is 
smooth and’ glossy; it feels soft 
and greasy ; and neither melts in 
the mouth, nor adheres to the 
tongue; or stains the fingers. 

This mineral may be formed in~ 
to a paste with water, which is 
easily worked on the  potter’s 
wheel; and if, thus manufactur- 
ed, it be exposed to an intense 
heat, it becomes so hard as to emit 
fire, when stricken against steel. 

The soap-earth possesses simi- 
Jar properties with Fuller’s-earth, 
and isemployed for the purpose 
of cleansing woollen cloths ‘from 
grease: it does not, however, 
work so easily as clays; and, when 
digested with vitriolic ‘acid, | it 
forms a salt somewhat. resembling 
that obtained by evaporating. Ep- 
som-water. . 
SOAP-WORT, the Common; 
or Bruiszwort, Saponaria offici- 
nalis, L. a native perennial, grow- 
ing in meadows and hedges ; flow- 
ering in July and August.—The 
leaves possess a disagreeable bitter 
taste: if bruised and agitated with 
water, they produce a saponaceous 
froth, which may serve for remov- 
ing greasy spots from linen, as well 
as woollen cloths ; butit discharges 
no colours.—The roots are some- 
what pungent, have a sweetish 
taste, and “in smell resemble those 
_ of liquorice: a strong tincture may 
be prepared, by digesting, them in 
rectified spirits: —In medicine, this 
plant is now exploded ;. but, in do+ 
mesticiéconomy, the sap expressed 
fromthe root, stalk, and leaves, 
may be employed as a substitute 
for soap, in cleansing raw or coarse 
cloth, and likewise for fine linen, 

NO. XIII.—VOL, IV. 
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in the washing of which, it will 
save at least one-half of that ex~ 
pensive article, otherwise required, 
—~-Lastly, the admirers of winged 
insects may catch the most beau- 
tiful butterflies on the flowers of 
the common soap-wort, which are 
visited by them during twilight. 

SODA, Fosstz, or MineRaAn 
ALKALI, a peculiar salt, which is 
found native in various parts of the 
world; but, as the quantity thus 
obtained, is inadequate to its exten- 
sive consumption, various methods 
have been devised, for procuring it 
from sea+sait; and also by. the 
burning of the salt-wort, together 
with other saline plants, which 
grow in the vicinity ofthe sea-coast. 
—See Baritua, and Fossin Ax. 
KALI. . yi 

Few articles are of greater im- 
portance ta the arts, manufactures, 
and domestic economy, than soda, 
It is indispensably necessary. for 
making hard soap; and also forms 
an excellent. substitute for this ar- 
ticle; as four: ounces of the for- 
mer, and six of the latter, are-fully 
equal to 16 ounces, or one pound 
of soap, for cleansing 14lbs. of 
cloth, by hand; while it softens the 
hardest water: thus, a saving will 
avise id the’ expence of from one- 
third to one-half, accordingly as 
that operation is performed by, the 
hand, or by .machines,—The su- 
perior effects of soda are fully evin« 
ced in the cleansing of fleecy -ho- 
siery, flannels, or ,worsted stock 
ings ; which, when managed with 
warm water,;soap,-and pot-ash, 
acquire an unpleasant odour, and 
are apt .to shrink, in consequence 
of the rubbing, pasticularly if they 


‘he immersed incoldwater: where- 


.as, by using the fossil alkali, these 
ineonveniencies are said tobe com- 
pletely, avoided, and» neither the 

H quality 
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quality ofthe goods will be im- 
paired; nor the “hands of women, 
when the soda is judiciously em- 
ployed, be injured in the same man- 
ner, as generally happens by the 
common ley. 

Farther, as frequent: bathing 
or washing of the body greatly 
conduces to health, it has been .re- 
commended to dissolve a_ small 
portion of soda in the water thus 
employed; or, at least to pass a 
towel wetted with a solution of soda 


and soap, over the surface; for such . 


practice opens the pores, and re- 
‘moves the disagreeable odour aris- 
ing from profuse perspiration :—a 
similar application will be produc- 
tive of equal advantage to horses 
that are employed for racing, post- 
chaises, or other purposes, where 
great exertions are required. 

If a weak solution of soda be 
poured into foul bottles or casks, in 
which wine has been kept for a 
considerable time, it will com- 
pletely dissolve the tartarous crust 
that is formed on their inner sur- 
face :——boot-tops, saddles, or: bri- 
dles, may with such liquid be ef- 
fetually cleansed, while the origi- 
nal colour of the leather is. pre- 
served. 

This alkali may, likewise, be 
employed for sweetening kitchen- 
utensils, and particularly for re- 
' moving grease or acids from copper 
vessels ; because these concretions, 
when suffered to remain, form a 
strong poison, and may be produc- 
tive of deleterious effects. Ina si- 
milar manner, it may be used for 
tin and ‘iron vessels, to prevent 
them from becoming rusty. Lastly, 
as the utensils of the dairy are apt 
to acquire an acid, disagreeable 
‘smell, during the summer, and par- 
ticularly after a thunder-storm, 
though every attention be bestow- 
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ed on them, such fetor may be 
completely removed by a. small 
portion of soda, which will render 


the milk-vessels: perfe&ly sweet ; 


while it neutralizes and dispels the 
acid ferment imbibed by the wood, 
and which might. otherwise taint 
the milk, 

The crystals of soda are not less 
useful ina medicinal point of view. 
Thus, a solution of this salt, is an 
excellent gargle for cleansing the 
throat, mouth, and gums, both in 
a sound and in a diseased oriulce- 
rated state; while it whitens the 
teeth ; and dissolves all incrusta- 
tions that may be formed on their 
surface, without injuring their ena- 
mel, And, ifa small quantity of 
this liquid be occasionally swal- - 
lowed, after washing the fauces, it 
is said effectually to remove a fetid 
breath. Soda is, in many instances, 
preferable to magnesia, for correét- 
ing acidity in the stomach; nay, 
it is even asserted, that it prevents 


the gout, gravel, stone, and similar 


disorders : lastly, if the fossil alkali 
be mixed with cream of tartar, in 
the proportion of 14 parts of the 
former to 12 of the latter, it fur- 
nishes one of the mildest laxatives ; 
namely, the Rochelle Salt.—See 

also GLAUBER’s SALT. 
SOFT-GRASS, the Mseapnow, 
or Holcus lanatus, L. a native pe- 
rennial; growing: in meadows and — 
pastures, particularly in moist, 
light situations: it. flowers in the. 
months of June and July. ‘This 
grass, though vegetating late in 
the season, is very productive ; but 
is not much relished by cattle: it 
makes a soft, spongy hay, that is 
very hurtful to horses; which, by 
eating it, become affected with a 
profuse discharge of urine, and 
general weakness. In case any hay, 
obtained ‘from this vegetable, be 
~ accis 
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décidentally given to those valua- 
blé animals, an immediate change 
of food will prevent its farther ill 
effects. . 
As the stalks of the micadow 
soft-grass attain a height of from 
two to three feet, and the rodt is 
eminently calculated for consoli- 
dating loose sandy soils, it mierits 
to be cultivated in such situations, 
SOIL, signifies the ground or 
mould, in which vegetables grow ; 
and which serves as a reservoir for 
teceiving and dispensing their nu- 
triment. | 
~ Having already, under the ar- 
ticles Araste Lanp; Lanp} 
Marsn; Moor; &c. stated the 
most approved methods of reno- 
vating or restoring exhausted soils, 
and of converting them from a 
state of nature ; we shall now com- 
maunicate a few hints, by which 
their guality may be ascertained. 
To effect this purpose, berc- 
MAN, Forpyce, Kirwan, and 
other eminent ‘chemists, have 
analyzed the constituent parts of 
different soils, namely; carbon, 
lime, clay atid siliceous sand; and, 
according to the respeéctive por 
tions of these ingredients, they con- 
ceivethat therelative fertility of soils 
might be determined. But, as such 
analysis is very inaccurate and un- 
certain, Dr. Darwrn proposes to dry 
a few pounds of different soils, in 
the same temperattire : when their 
moisture is evaporated, they must 
be weighed, and exposed to a red 
heat. As ¢arbori is a principal in- 
gredient in calcareous éarths, he 
conje€tures, that the soil which 
loses the greatest portion of its 
weight, is the most fertile; because 
the carbonic matter, being the prin- 
cipal nutriment of plants, will be 
‘dissipated in the flame. 
Another mode of examining the 
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fertility of soils is, by calculating 
their specific gravity, when dried 
at equal distances from the fire, in 
bladders furnished with small aper- 
tures ;. and; after immersing them 
in water, by accurately observing 
the difference between their respec- 
tive weights, both in that fluid and 
in the air. But the most certain 
criterion, by which to judge of the 
value of land, is afforded by attend- 
ing to thé growth and colour of the 
vegetables spontaneously produced ; 
and which in some méasure indi- 
cate the naturé of the soil beneath 
their roots. Thus, the Fox-glove, 
and Sandwort, abound in ‘sandy 
situations; the Brook-lime, and 
some species of Cresses, in moist 
ground; the Corn Saw-wort; or 
Way-thistle, indicates a good, as 
the: Dock shews an inferior, soil. 
Many plants might be added to 
tis list; but, we shall- conclude 
with remarking, that ifan accurate 
Geographical Catalogue of ‘such 
vegetables, as grow in particular 
situations, Were published in every 
country, it would be of great ser- 
vice, in ascertaining the degree of 
fertility, as well as the nature of 
different soils. ¥ : 

‘Soitine. See vol. i. p. 463. 

SOLOMON’s-SEAL,theSwerer- 
SMELLING, or Convallaria Poly- 
gonatum, L. a native perennial, - 
which growsin mountainous woods, 
and the fissures of rocks, priticipally 
in the county of York: it flowers 
in the months of May and June.— 
This vegetable is eaten by sheep 
and goats, but is refused by horses, 
hogs, and cows.—lIts roots consist 
of a pulpy, tuberous, white, sweet, 
and mucilaginous substance: in 
times of scarcity, they have been 
converted into a wholesome bread ; 
and are always used for that pur- 
pose, by the lower classes in oti 

an 
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and Russia: agood starch may like- 
wise be extr acted from them; and 
the expressed juice, being some- 
what acrid, serves as a cosmetic, or 
a lotion for pimples, &c.—The 


too | 


young shoots of this, as well as of 


. 


the following species, may, in the 
spring, be eaten like asparagus. 

_ SOLOMON ’s-SEAL, the Com- 
mon, or Convallaria multifiora, L. 
is also perennial; grows in woods 
and thickets ; and flowers in May 
or June. This plant is eaten by 


- COWS, goats, and sheep; it possesses 


the properties of the preceding, but 
in an inferior degree ; and to which 
it bears so close a resemblance, that 
it. can be distinguished only by its 
smaller, white flowers, tipped with 
green; whereas those of the former 
are larger, though less in number, 
and white, with a green line run- 


ning down each segment. 


Soosu. See Soy. 

SOOT, a volatile powder, 
deep black colour, and anextremely 
bitter taste: it arises from burning 
wood, coal, or other fuel; or, 
more striCly speaking, from the 
smoke condensed, and deposited at 
the sides of chimnies. 

Considerable quantities of soot 
are employed in the manufacture of 
sal ammoniac; and also by dyers, 
for imparting a fawn colour to 
wool.—(See vol. il. p. 207). But 


the. - principal advantage derivedfrom | 


it, is, when used asa manure for 
cold, moist, and clayey meadows, 
and pastures; asit is of a warm 
ameliorating nature; affords nou- 
rishment'to grass,; destroys noxious 
insects ; protects the crop from 
chilling rains; .and prevents the 
growth of moss. ‘Lhe quantity 
varies.in different counties, trom 15 
to 25, and.even 40 bushels per 
acre; but.it ought to be strewed 
en the land during the winter, and 
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in calm weather, so that-the sub-. 
sequent vernal rains may wash. it 
into the soil: for, if its distribution 
be delayed till the end of February, 
or, the beginning, of .March, the 
great heat then evolved, will affect 
the tender shoots of the grass, and 
occasion a temporary check to its 
vegetation. Some circumspection, 
however, 1 is required, that the soot 
be genuine; . as. ‘the chimney- 
sweepers frequently mix with it 
finely-sifted coal-ashes ;. in order 
to increase the bulk ; but this fraud 
may be easily deteéted, by the 
grittiness and uncommon ‘weight of 
the soot. wh 
' Sons. See Srryice- “TREE. 

SorE-THROAT. See Quiwsy. 

SORREL, the Common, or 
SORREL-~DocK, Rumex Acetosus, 
L. a native perennial, growing in 
meadows and pastures, where it 
flowers in the. month of June.— 
This vegetable is eaten by horses, 
cows, goats, sheep and swine. 
It is cultivated in France and Bri; 
tain, for culinary purposes 5 as, in 
the former country, its leaves are 
a frequent ingredientin soups, and 
also caten in "alain 3 In the latter, 
they are esteemed for.their cooling” 
properties, because they tend to 
allay thirst; to promote the urinary 
discharge; and, when boiled in 
whey, they afford a. palatable drink 
to persons labouring under inflam- 
matory fevers.—In Treland, the 
sorrel-leaves are used by;the lower 
classes, both as a kind of sauce to 
fish, and also with milk: they 
possess, howeyer, a very austere, 
acid taste, when raw, insomuch as 
to divest the teeth of their enamel ; 
hence they should. not be eate 
hy those whose. stomach abounds 
in acidity. 

The seeds. of, RA vegetable were 


formerly used in medicine ;. _pbut 


are 
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are at present, according to Hepiy, 
employed by the Swedes among 
their bread-corn, and reduced. to 
flour ; nay, ‘the inhabitants of Ca- 
relia convert them into bread, with- 
out any addition.—lIts roots have 
‘an austere; bitterish, taste, and are 
cebiefly valuable to tanner ; and also 
for the red tinge which they. yield, 
after having been dried and boiled. 
On adding alum to this deeottion, 
painters prepare a fine red colour, 
but which is useless in dyeing.— 
Boserwaave obtained from the 
juice of the Sorrel-dock, an essen- 
tial salt, resembling that of lemons. 
SORREL, theSasep’s,orDock, 
Rumex Acetosella, L. is also a native 
perennial, which grows in sandy 
meadows, pastures, and gravel- 
walks: it flowers in May and June. 
—The stalks of this plant, which 
affords a wholesome food for sheep, 
seldom exceed 12 inches in height: 
it deserves, however, to be men- 
tioned, that cows partaking of the 
Sheep's Deck, yield a milk tinged 
with blood. ee? 
SORREL, the Common Woop, 
Sour Treroin, or Cuckow- 
Breab, Oxalis Acetosella, L. ano- 
ther native perennial, whichabounds 
in woods, shady hedges, and on 
- beaths : it flowers in the month of 
April.—This vegetable is eaten by 
goats, hogs, and sheep ; but is not 
relished by cows, and is refused. by 
horses: Its purple leaves yield, on 
expression, a gratefully acid juice, 
which has been beneficially, used 
in scorbutie eruptions : and, if such 
juice be: properly clarified, evapo- 
rated, and deposited in a cool place, 
it will produce aconsiderable quan- 
tity of acid, crystals, which may be 
employed for removing iron-mouids 
from linen-cloth; and which are sold 
under the name of Essential Salt 
of Lemons.—An infusion of the 
leaves makes a palatable diet-drink 
: : 
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in ardent feyers; and, on being 
boiled in milk, they form an agree- 
able whey. ‘They have also been 
suecessfully applied to scrophulous 
ulcers, when rolled. in a cabbage 
leaf, and digested in warm ashes, 
till they were reduced to a pulp.— 
But the most easy and efficacious 
way of preserving these leaves, is 
that of converting them into a kind 
of conserve, with the addition ef 


double their weight of sugar; in 


which form, they are an excellent 
substitute for lemons, and may be 
given with advantage in all putrid . 
and other fevers, where antiseptics 
are indicated. 

SOUP, a strong decottion of 
beef, veal, or other animal. sub- 
stances; and which is generally 
seasoned with aromatic vege- 
tables, pepper, or similar heating 
spices. 

Soups form a principal article at 
the tables of the luxurious; being 
generally served.as a first course ; 
though sometimes they constitute . 
the whole dinner of those who are 
less opulent, under the mistaken 
notion, that, such» diguzd is) more 
wholesome, and easy of digestion, 
than solid meat. See vol. i. pp. 
364-5. Such dishes ought, how- 
ever, tobe given with great cau- 
tion to convalescents ; as the large 
proportion of spices, wines, and 
other stimulating articles that enter 
into the composition of soups, can- 
not fail to oppress the stomach, to 
irritate the system, and not unfre- 
quently to occasion, a relapse. 

- Portable-soup is a kind of cake 
formed of concentrated. broth; 
which, being divested of all. fat, 
while the putrescent parts of the 
meat have been evaporated) by 
boiling, is reduced to a gelatinous 
consistence, resembling that of 
glue. This composition, may be 
preserved, ina dry place, for three 
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or four years: it is recommended, 

on account of its nutritive quali- 
ties, by Sir Joun PRINGLE, and 
may prove of esséntial service on 
long sea-voyages ; as it requires to 
be eaten with a lar ge proportion of 
vegetables ; and thus, in some mea- 
_ sure, prevents the attacks of that 
scourge of mariners, the sea-scurvy. 
—When portable soup is- to be 
cooked, it will be advisable to put 
half or a whole ounce of this _sub- 
stance into a vessel containing a 
‘pint of boiling water, which must 
then be placed over the fire, and 
continually agitated with a spoon, 
till it be perfe€tly dissolved : thus, 
it will form an excellent and nou- 
rishing liquid; requiring no other 
seasoning, but a little common salt. 

SouTHERN-Woopb,theCommon: 
See Mucwort, the Common. 

SOUTHERN-WOOD, the Sea: See 
‘Woxrmwoob, the Sea. 

SOW-BREAD, or Cyclamen Eu- 
ropeum, L. an exbtit plant, some- 
times cultivated in the gardens of 
the curious. There are five species 
of this diminutive’ herb, each of 
which produces’ several varieties ; 
all bearing beautiful fragrant white, 
yeddish, purple, or flesh-coloured 
‘flowers. 

All the species of the sow-bread 
‘may be propagated by their seeds; 
and the respective varieties, by di- 
viding their roots: they require a 
light, dry soil; and to be planted 
in borders of walks: in case of se- 
vere frost, the plants should be 
sheltered by mats. 

Ina fresh state, the root of the 
sow-bread has an extremely acrid 
and burning taste; but, when 
dried, it is almost totally divested of 
such property. It is recommend- 
ed as ‘an errhine ; or to be form- 
‘ed into cataplasms; for discussing 
scirrhous and s cropliulous tuna ors, 
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Internally taken; itoperates slowly, 
.though with great virulence, as a 
purgative ; and is apt to inflame 
the fauces and intestines: but, 
when roasted in embers, it may be 
eaten with safety.—In Germany, 
an ointment is prepared from these 
roots, which serves the useful pur- — 
pose of relieving costiveness, when 
rubbed on the abdomen. 

If, however, the root of the 
sow-bread should have been in< 
advertently swallowed, or eaten 
among other vegetables, it will be 
advisable either totake an imme- 
diate emetic ; or, if some time have 
elapsed, to drink large portions of 
oily and mucilaginous liquors, such 
as the solutions of mutton-suet in 
milk, ‘of gum-arabic, salep-pow- 
der, and similar demulcents. | 

SOW-THISTLE, or Sonchus, 
L, a genus of plants forming 13 — 
species, four of which are indige- 
nous: the principal are the follow- 
ing: . 
1. The oleraceus, or ComMon 
SOW-THISTLE, ‘grows on cultivat- 
ed ground, dunghills, and in 
hedges ; its yellow flowers appear 
from June till August.—The leaves 
of this troublesome weed are the 
fayourite food: of hares. and rab- 
bits; they are likewise dressed and 
eaten among other culinary herbs, © 
The roots have occasionally been 
converted into. bread. — Sheep, | 
goats, and swine, devour this ve- 
getable, but it is not relished by 
horses. ' 

2. The arvensis, Cant or TREE 
Sow-TualsT Le, is perennial, thrives 
in clayey corn-fields, and on ditch- 
banks, where it blows in August.— 
It isremarkable, that the flowers of 
this plant follow, in a regular man- 
ner, the course of the sun.—Cows © 


and goats eat this species, of which ° 


horses are exceeding yy fond.— 
: (6 @iscBecws 
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Recusremn remarks, © that’ the 
young shoots of the Corn Sow- 
thistle, when cut out in the spring, 
and mixed with bran, afford an ex- 
cellent’ food for cattle and swine. ~ 
.3.. The palustris, or Marsu 
Sow+TuistLE;, grows in watery 
places, and on the banks of rivers, 
where it attains the height of from 
six to ten’ feet ; flowering in July 
-and August++While young, this 
plant furnishes: nourishing food for 
cattle; hence it deserves to be cul- 
tivated in swampy meadows.—lIts 
flowers, like those of all the this- 
tles, are visited by bees. 


SOWING, is the a&t of commit- 


ting the seed.of vegetables to the 
earth, in order to obtain a future 
crop. ; 

This operation is. performed ei- 
ther in the Broap-cast method, 
or by Driziine: but, having al- 
ready stated the respective advan- 
tages attending both, we refer the 
reader to vol. i. pp. 359-60, and 
vol. ii. pp. 1660-82. 

The most important objects in 
sowing are; 1. To commit the 
seed to the ground, at as early a 
period of the season as the nature 
of the grain, and thesituation of the 
soil, will admit ; and, 2. To place 
every seed at a proper depth, and 
distance from each other. 
regard to the former circumstance 
will be attended with great profit, 
particularly in the cultivation of 
turnips ; as an early harvest will 
not only thus bé obtained ; but the 
roots will also be protected from 
the depredations of the fly. 

Some agriculturists strongly re- 
commend to ‘*sow dry, and set 
wet ;” but, where the soil has been 
newly turned by the ‘spade, Dr. 
Darwin justly remarks, that no 
bad consequence ean result from 
towing, in general, during rainy 
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weather: such’ method, however, 


ought to be adopted with caution 
on clay-soils (see CLay-Lanp) that 
are much softened by long-conti- 
nued rain; because, if the seed be 
put into holes, and a dry season 
follow, the water will necessarily 
evaporate, and an impenetrable 
crust will be formed on the sur- 


face, by the setting, or running to- 


gether, of the clay. But this acci- 
dent may, in some measure, be 
prevented, by sowing in the au- 
tumnal months, during moist wea- _ 
ther.—See also SEED. 

SOY, or Soosu, a species of 
liquid condiment, which is im- 
ported from India, and is used as a 
sauce for fish. It is prepared from 
the leguminous fruit of the Soja 
(Dolichos soja, L.) a native of Ja- 
pan. 

The pods are first boiled, till 
they become soft ; when equal parts 
of them, and of muggi (wheat or 
barley that has been coarsely 
ground), are thoroughly mixed. 
This preparation is then kept ina 
close vessel, and a warm place, for 
twenty-four hours, in order to fer- 
ment ; after which, the mass is put 
into a pot, and covered with a 
large portion of common salt, when 
two measures and a half of water are 
poured over the whole, The com- 
pound is stirred, once at the least, 
every day, for the space of two or 
three months; and, at the end of 
that period, it is filtred ; the ex- 
pressed liquor being preserved in 
wooden vessels. Fresh water is 
next added to the same mass ; 
which, after stirring it occasionally 
for several days, is at length strain- 
ed; and the liquor, though of an 
inferior kind, thus rendered fit for 
use. | 

Soy possesses a strongly saline 
taste, but has only a slight aroma- 
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tic flavour: it is chiefly. used at 
the tables of the luxurious ; and is 


one of those artificial stimulants of 


the palate, which deserves no com- 


“mendation, especially for vitiated 


or relaxed habits. 

SPA-WATER, a chalybeate 
mineral fluid, which. arises from 
numerous springs, and particularly 


from that of Pouhon, in the vici- 


nity of Spa, in Flanders. 

This liquid, when first drunk, 
possesses the remarkable property 
of inducing a slight degree of in- 
toxication. It is preferable to com- 
mon water ; as it more effectually 
allays thirst, especially in febrile 


complaints, which are accompanied 


with foulness and dryness of the 
throat and fauces: it is also very 
refreshing, after the stomach has 
been debilitated by excess, or in- 
temperance, 

_The Spa-water affords relief in 
numerous complaints, especially 
those of the alimentary canal; in 
diarrhea, and other obstructions ; 
as it restores the healthy action of 
the parts, while it promotes the. 

usual secretions. 

The dose varies according to the 
age and strength of the patient : it, 
however, seldom. exceeds half a 
pint, which is repeated three or 
four times, in the course. of the day. 
But, if the water be taken witha 
view to produce laxative eflecs, it 
will be proper to conjoin it with 
small portions of Rochelle salt, or 
similar gentle aperients, 

SPADE, a well-Enown imple- 
ment, which is principally employs 
ed in horticulture. 

The Zit, or blade of this wey is 
composed wholly of iron, being 
about 8 or g inches broad, and a 
foot in length: the upper part is 
flat; and, asi in the centre, there 
is a hole or seckef, in. which js ine 
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serted a handle or shaft, being 12 
inches, in diameter, and about 3 _ 
feet long. It is employed for stir- 
ring and dressing the ground; the 
Jabourer. thrusting it in, to the 
depthiof ten or twelve inches, ac- 
cordingly as the nature of the soil 
may require. 

The English spades, ‘in ‘general, 
are well calculated for heavy garden 
soils ; but, as there are many situa- 
tions, especially those abounding 
in sand and gravel, which might 
be more easily managed with a tool 
of a different shape, we have pro- 
cured the following Cut,’ that re- 
presents the spade: employed in 
Tuscany, and the northern saree 
of Italy. . 


It 
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_ It consists,ofan iron spear, which 
is somewhat concave, being also 
longer, and thicker, than the imple- 
mént used) in Britain: instead of 
the workman setting his foot on the 
‘top of thé blade, he places it upon 
a piece of wood which crosses the 
shaft, three or four inches above 
such blade; though, we conceive, 
the distance need not exceed one 
er two inches:—The manner, in 
which this implement is used, va- 
ries in different places. Thus, at 
Geneva, it is thrust into the soil, 
perpendicularly ; at Pescia, the 
earth is divided horizontally, or at 
Jeast in a slanting direction; so that 
the mould is thrown to a greater 
distance before the labourer. The 
pres of that country, indeed, 

ave an excellent mode of using 
the spade, without undergoing too 
great fatigue: it consists simply in 
supporting and lifting up the handle 


oftheimplement(atierit has entered. 


the soil) on the knee; by which 
means they are enabled to pene- 
trate to a greater depth, and con- 
sequently to bring up a larger 
quantity of earth to the surface. 

. SPANIEL, or Canis avicularius, 
a valuable species of the dog-kind, 
which is supposed to have been 
originally bred in Spain. 

Spaniels are divided into three 
varieties, namely, 1. Starters, or 
Pointers, fromtheir use in starting 
game ; 2. Setters, which are em- 
ployed only forthe net; and 3. 
Water-spaniels, which are of ser- 
vice’ in recovering lost game, or 
fetching it out.of the water. These 
animals are of various sizes, and 
colours; -but the black sorts are 
held in the greatest estimation, on 
account of their superior scent: 


next are the pied or spotted spaniels 5 
and those, which are of a plain ~ 


liver-colour, are reputed to be the 
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best swimmers, .. The external apr 
pearance, however, is anwuncertain 
guide by which, to ascertain the 
relative qualities of these sagacious | 
animals; as their excellence princi- 
pally depends on the manner in 
which they have .been trained.— 
Every species of dogs being subject 
to various disorders, of which we 
have already treated, the reader is 
referred to vol. ii. pp. 151-52.—See 
also ManGe. 

SPAR, the Ponprerovs; Ba- 
rytes; or heavy earth, a name given 
to a fossil naturally combined with 
the sulphuric or carbonic acids, and 
found in different parts of England, 
particularly in the counties of York 
and Derby. 

“This mineral is manufaCtured 
into vases, and other ornaments fer 
chimney-pieces ; but its. principal 
use in domestic economy, having 
beén already stated, vol. ili. p.475, 
we shall only remark, that the pon- 
derous spar may be procured ina 
very pure state, for medecinal pur- 
poses, by the process which Vavu- 
eusLIn. and Fourcroy have 
adopted ; andatranslation of which 
has been given in Mr. Nronot- 
son’s Journal of Natural Philoso-« 
phy, &c. vol. 1. p. 535.—It would, 
however, be hazardous to mention 
the disorders, and doses, in which 
this powerful remedy is employed: 
hence parents should not suffer 
children to use the pi€ture-frames, 
egg-stands,and other trinkets made- 
of Derbyshire spar, by way of play- 
things. gt 

Sparacus, See ASPARAGUS. > 

SPARROW, the Common, or 
Domestic, Fringilla,domestica, Ly 
a well-known bird, which abounds 
in Britain, particularly in the vici- 
nity of villages and towns. 

Sparrows construct their nest 
beneath the eaves, and/in the holes 


of 
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of walls, roofs, especially in those 
of willow-trees, where they” lay 
five or six “eggs of a pale-reddish 
colour, spotted with brown. These 
birds are very crafty, and voraci- 
ous; committing great depredations 
in corn-fields, “where they partake 
of every species of grain: on the 
ether hand, they are also useful, by 
devouring numerous worms,’ in- 
sects, and. particularly the green 
caterpillar. But, insituations where 
sparrows are very troublesome from 
their numbers, they may be easily 
taken, by constructing a trap of 
unpeeled oziers, about two feet in 
diameter, nine inches deep; and 
resembling in its form a fish-pot, 
The tunnel is somewhat dished, 
having an inverted cone inthe cen- 
tre, which extends to within the 
space of one inch from the bottom 
of such basket ; the opening, form- 
ed by the points of the twigs, being 
an inch in diameter. ‘This trap 
must be baited with wheat, or 
other grain; amd, when the birds 
have entered through the internal 
aperture of the cone, they cannot 
escape. 

For the proteétion of fields, gar- 
dens, and especially of wall-fruit, 
from these predatory birds, we can 
suggest the following expedient. 
Slips or pieces of spangle-metal 
(plate-foi]) six inches long, and 
three broad, should be suspended 
on long poles by means of strings, 
about half a yard in length, and 
fastened to: the top: by the agi- 
tation of the wind, they will occa- 
sion a continual crackling noise, 
which is so terrifying to sparrows, 
that they will not venture to ap- 
proach the vicinity. of such scare- 
erows:'in fields; however, the lat- 
ter ought to be placed at a distance 
of about 12° or 15 yards square 
from each ether. 
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SPARROW-HAWK ? See Hawk, 
the Common, 
~ SPASM} an irregular and invo- 
luntary contraction of the muscles, 
generally accompanied with pain= _ 
ful sensations: this complaint has, 
of late years,: made such» rapid ® 
and formidable progress, espe- 
cially among the female sex, as to 
demand serious attention. 

. Spams are either general, whee 
many or most of the muscles are 
attacked (as in tetanus, catalepsis, 
ce.) ; or partial, when the con- 
traction is confined to single mus- 
cles, for instance, of the jaw, of 
the throat, and other parts, which 
have been stated under their re- 
spective heads. 

Among the chief, pre-disposing 
causes,is anitritable, weak, ner- 
vous ‘system; while the occasional 
ones are, passions of the mind ; ins 
jury produced by external violence; 
by poisons, of every description ; y 
worms ; suppressed perspiration; 
cosmetics and lotions; repelled cus 
taneous eruptions ; and whatever 
may induce an increased ation of 
the nerves and muscles, —Nothing, 
indeed, has so evidently contri< 
buted to the trequency of this af- 
feétion, as the defeGtive modern 
education, particularly of females; 
and according to which, children 
are considered as adults; they are | 
allowed to read seduétive books ; to 
dress in animproper, or at least, 
unbecoming manner; and even 
infants are suffered to partake of 
tea, wine, and spirituous liquors, 
under the pretext of using them as 
medicines. 

The danger attending spasmodic 
paroxysms, depends on the greater 
or less violence of the attack :—if 
they proceed from too profuse eva- 
cuations, there is. great danger to 
be apprehended ; as the patient is 

. already 


r 
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already’exhausted.— Where spasms 
are occasioned by the taking of 
minéral or animal poisons; or, if 
the patient labour under an acute 
fever, the event is generally fatal. » 

Cure :—The first step will be to 


‘remove the irritating catise ; and: 


next, to restore tone to the organs :' 
thus, if the spasm ‘originate from 
an injury by a sharp instrument, 
such as a needle, especially if a 
piece of it remain in the wound, it 
ought to be immediately extracted. 
—During the fit, clysters made of 
a decoction of chamomile flowers, 
with adram of ipecacuhana, asa- 
feetida, or other antispasmodics, to 
be repeated every two or three 
hours, will afford the greatest re- 
lief: beside these, recourse may 
be had to warm-baths, frictions, 
and the application of volatile lini- 
ments.—If the teeth are not too 
closely shut, half a tea-spoonful of 
either the tin€tures of castor, asa- 


foetida, or valerian, diluted with a’ 
table-spoonful of water, may be in-' 


troduced through the mouth.— 
Next, it will be necessary to regu- 
late the treatment according to the 
cause of the malady. If it arise 


from a suppression of cutaneous — 


disorders, blistering plasters, and 
other artificial issues, will be the 
most proper means of restoring the 
discharge of humours: if it pro- 
ceed from too tight shoes, or other 
garments, the part should be rub- 
bed with warm oil, till it become 
soft; and then a tight bandage be 
applied around it: the leg should 
afterwards be bathed in cold wa- 
ter impregnated with scales of 
iron, or rubbed with volatile lini- 
ment :—if . 
(which see) suitable remedies must 
be administered.—But, where it 


originates from mental causes,’ 


the cure itself ought to consist 


induced by WoRMs’ 
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of moral remedies; as physical 
means would, in general, be found 
inadequate. 0 RARE ERG Te 
With a yiew to re-invigorate the 
system, and to prevent’ future at- 
tacks, decoctions of quassia, worm- 
wood, chamomile, Peruvian bark, 
valerian, and other antispasmodics, 
may be taken with advantage, es- 
pecially when conjoined with cold 
bathing; and, in cases of worms, 
with the liberal use of red-port; a 
glass of which may, for that pur- 
pose, be drunk every morning, on 
an empty stomach. 
SPATLING-POPPY, Wuite 
Borrie, or BLADDER Campion, 
Cuculalus Behen, L. a native: pe~ 


‘yennial, which grows in corn- 


fields, dry meadows, and pastures: 
it flowers in July and August.— 
The leaves of this vegetable, when 
boiled, possess the flavour of pease; 
and are by the Gothlanders advan- 
tageously applied to erysipelatous 
eruptions. ‘The flowers are eager- 
ly visited by bees, as well as by the 
most beautiful butterflies, in twi- 
light. 
Sravin: See BonE-sPavIN. 
Spawn: See Rog. 
Spear-MiInT: See vol. ili. pp. 
916-17. 
SPEARWORT, the GREAT, or 
Ranunculus Lingua, L. an indige- 
nous perennial, growing in wet 
pastures, and at the sides of lakes : 
it flowers in the months of June 
and July.—The stem of this poi- 
sonous plant is very thick, and at- 
tains the height of two feet; the 
leaves have no stalks; and the 
large bright-yellow, glossy flowers, 
appear on the extremities of the 
shoots. ‘Lhe whole is extremely 
acrid, and if any part of this herb 
be eaten by cattle in a fresh state, 
it is apt to produce fatal distem- 
pers. bv 
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SPEARWORT,, the russe, or 
Ranunculus Flammula, Lis also a 
native perennial, growing on bogs, 
swampy meadows, and, the sides 
of rivulets ; } flowering from June. 
to September.—It is eaten. ‘by; 
horses, in which it occasions. many 
concealed disorders, but is refused, 
by cows, goats, sheep, and hogs.— 
This plant is very acrid; if exter- 
nally applied, it inflames: and blister S 
the skin :—its. distilled water is a 


most powerful emetic, operating, 


as soon as it is swalowed; and Dr. 

WiITHERING states, fom his own, 
experience, that, in cases of poison 
having beenaccidentally swallowed, 
. or in which it becomes necessary to 
produce, an immediate vomiting, 
such distilled water is preferable to 
any other preparation ; as it does; 
not excite the painful contractions, 
which are sometimes consequent 
on the use of white vitriol, and 
thus. defeat the. object for which 
the latter is administered. 


SPECIFICS, are medicinal drugs, ! 


ar compounds, the. virtue and ef- 
fect of which are supposed to be 
peculiarly adapted to certain dis- 
orders; or they are said to be cal- 
culated to expel some hurtful. hu- 
mours ; or, lastly, they have been 
ebserved.to remove the cause of a 
determinate disease, in consequence 
of their. speedy action, though -in- 
explicable to mankind. Thus, the 
Peruvian, bark is reputed to bea 
specific in intermittent fevers or 


agues ; opium, for mitigating pain; | 


magnesia, for absorbing acidity in 
the stomach, and relieving the 
heart-burn ; as well as the various 
antidotes. . 

Although impositions of a dan- 


gerous tendency are practised with. 
especially those adver-. 
tised in the daily prints, yet it can-, 


specifics, 


not be denied, that such remedies, 
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in. certain cases, ‘may be useful 5 
while, im others,, they will be un- 
availing,,. and often attended with 
mischievous effects... We have in - 
another place remarked, that in 
those ‘diseases which. uniformly 
arise from. the. same. cause, asin 
agues, the small-pox, measles, 8: - 
the utility, or rather admissibility, 
of specifics, may be rationally, tho’ 
hypothetically,,inferred, But, even © 
in such instances, how is it in the 
power of the ignorant, or those 
who. are unacquainted: with the 
laws of human organization, to de= 
termine either, the. prepriety, or 
dose, of a powerful medicine, re= 
quisite in a particular case? It ap- 
pears, therefore, to be equally 
hazardous, as to entrust a man’s 
whole life and fortune to the ca- 
pricious wheel of the lottery. Nay; 
the more or less_ beneficial. opera~ 
tion of drugs, frequently depends, 
on a trifling incidental cau se, OF 
circumstance, which. often eludes 
the attention of the most vigilant 
practitioner ; and yet untutored. 
persons. are apt to. believe, that 
there is no. easier trade than 
that of dispensing medicines ;— 
though physicians, when occa= 
sionally. attacked with — disease, 
rarely venture to, prescribe for, 
themselves. So far, indeed, the 
vulgar apparently possess advan-, 
tages superior to those claimed by, 
the profession. On the other hand,, 
the enlightened part of the come 
munity know, the value of medical 
assistance, in the. hour of danger 5. 
and barely commiserate the blind: 
believers in guack-medicines, with- 
out contributing .the least towards; 
eradicating such pernicious. weeds. . 
—We shall conclude. with obsery-, 
ing, that, as the drinking of wine, 
or other intoxicating liquor, .does, 
not affect, OH OEY person in a similar, 
. er 
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’ : 
or uniform manner, so_is the ope- 
ration: of medicines necessarily at-, 
tended with different effects, on. 
various constitutions ; and even on 
the same. patient, at different, 
times.—See also Nosrrum, and 
- Quack-MEDICINEs. | 

SPECTACLES, a well-known 
and useful optical contrivance, in 
order to aid the eyes of the aged, 
or-young invalids of defective vi- 


sion, by means of two appropriate. 


lenses. Those used- by short- 
sighted persons, are generally con- 
cave ; as the spectacles employed 
by. the far-sighted, are convex. 

The choice of spectacles being 
an. object of gteat importance, to all 
who are anxious to preserve their 
eyes, we» shall select a few rules 
from Mr, Apams’s valuable Essay 
on Vision; and the Editor's, Lec- 
tures on Diet and Regimen.—By 
a careful attention: to “such direc- 
tions, the failure of sight may be 
retarded, and the eyes greatly re- 
lieved. 

Those, who stand in need of 
spectacles, ought at first always to 
chuse such as represent objects, 
without enlarging or diminishing 
them; and which, on being placed 
near the eye, exhibit printed cha-, 
racters clearly and distin@ly, with- 
out straining that organ. It will, 
therefore, in every instance, be ad- 
yisable to consult the. artist of 
whom the. glasses are purchased: 
for, though every person must 
eventually determine what lenses 
afford him.the most accuratevision, 


the former will thus be enabled to 


accommodate them to. the eye of 
the latter, with greater certainty 
and advantage. . Besides, the fa- 
tigue of trying a variety. of glasses, 
will thus be obviated;.-and the 
purchaser will procure a pair, best 
adapted to the structure of his 
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‘ey.es.-—-Short-sighted persons ought. 
always.to make a very gradual . al- 
lowance in, changing their. speéta-, 
cles, so. as. to select others which 
magnify a little more than the pre-, 
ceding pair, though.somewhat less: 
distinctly, . without obscuring -the 
object., Thus, their, sight will be 
imperceptibly improved; and, after 


making use of less concave lenses, 


the defeét of vision may, in pro- 
cess of time; be entirely remedied, 
These transitions, however, ought 
not to. be sudden ; lest the resources 
of art should be too early, exhaust- 
ed. And, as it would be, difficult 
to.meet either witha pair of glasses 
in the shops, that .exadtly fit both 
eyes, or with a person whose or- 
gans of sight are both of a size and 
construction perfeCtly equal, it ra- 
tionally follows, that such import- 
ant choice should be. separately 
made, with ,srespec& to each of 
these useful organs. 

Spectacles are generally transpa 
rent and colourless ; though some- — 
times green lenses are preferred by 
those, whose eyes are unable to 
support a vivid light.. .Sach colour 
is believed tobe the most soothing 
tothe human eye; though it tends, 
at first, in some degree to darken, 
the object. Hence, this shade will 
prove beneficial only. to, persons 
who possess strong, but irritable 
eyes; yet:even such individuals 
should notiindulge in it, if light- 
coloured -objects continue to ase: 
sume a reddish tinge, after having: 
tried the experiment for a few, 
days. In all cases, however, spee- 
tacles ought to be employed only 
in writing, reading, or similar oc-; 
cupations that render this artificial, 
aid necessary ; and during which, 
the.eye is retained at an uniform 
distance. 

Tn Deeamnoes 1793, a ‘patent, 

was 
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was granted to Mr. Jouw Ric Arp- 
son; for his invention of a ma- 
._ chine that may be applied to spec- 
tacles or glasses, and pebbles of 
every kind. As, however, no dis- 
tinct idea can be formed of his con- 
trivance, without a proper delinea- 
‘tion, we refer the reader to the 
Toth volume of the Repertory of" 
Arts, &c. where it is described, and 
iHlustrated with an engraved figure. 
Hence, we shall only observe, that 
the chief obje& of the patéentee’s 
invention, appears to be that of pre- 


venting the necessity of employing’ 


two pair of speétacles, where these 


are occasionally required ; as two 


distinéé sights may thus be ob- 
tained, for any purpose, according 
to the desire of the wearer. 
SPEECH, in general, denotes 
the faculty of expressing thoughts, 


by means of articulate sounds ; 


though it is likewise employed by 
grammarians, to signify a series 
of words properly arranged. 

The power of speech distinguishes 
man from all the inferior animals : 
for, though the latter are enabled 
to express the sensations of pain or 

pleasure by their cries, 
former only is possessed of that ad- 
mirable combination of sounds, the 


origin of which will probably ever 


remain concealed. Indeed, the 
parrot, cuckow, and a few other 
birds, can utter certain notes, 
which may be divided into syl- 
lables ; but these are imitative, ra- 
ther than natural, and serve to 
convey no original information ; 
for it has been observed, that sach 


creatures, when provoked to anger, ' 


utter only inarticulate cries. On 
the other hand, the speech of man 
may be improved by art, and mo- 


~ dulated by: praétice, so as to. ex- 


press, with wonderful accuracy, 
the different emotions and passions 


yet the 
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of the mind: nay, his voice, in 
rousing the social affeCtions, is far 
superior to music.—For the im- 
provement of tliat valuable faculty, 
the reader will consult the heads of 
ARTICULATION, PRONUNCIATION, 
and Reaping, where we have 
given a few concise rules, and 
pointed out the best writers om - 
each subject. 

SPEEDWELL, of Veronica, L. 
agenus of plants comprehending 
54 species, 17 of which are indige- 
nous: the principal of these are 
the following: 

1. The Beccabunga: See Broox- 
LIME. — 

2. The Chamedrys : See Gur- 
MANDER, the Wild. 

3. The officinalis, Common 
SrEEDWELL, Mate SPEEDWELL, 
or FLUELLIN, is perennial, grows 
on heaths, and in barren grounds ; 
flowers from May till August.— 
The leaves of this vegetable are 
slightly bitter and astringent: for- 
merly, an infusion of them was 
highly prized, as a domestic remedy 
in coughs and asthmatic com- 
plaints.—In a decottion with iron- 


‘filings, these leaves yield a black 


dye for leather.— The’ plant is 
eaten by cows, sheep, goats, and 
horses: but refused by hogs. 

4, The scutellata, or Narrow- 
LEAVED SPEEDWELL, thrives on 
poor swampy soils, and flowers 
from June to August.—It affords 
grateful food to geese and ducks. 

5. The Anagallis, or Nan- 
ROW-LEAVEDPIMPERNELL-SPEED- 
WELL, grows in slow streams and 
shallow ponds, where it flowers in 
July and August+—-This species 
may be eaten both as salad, and 
among other culinary vegetables, 

SPELTER: See Zinc. 

SpeRacE: See AsPaRacus. 

“‘SPERMACETI, a flaky, whit- 


ish, 


SEE 


hs eye 
ish; sornewhat unctuous substance, 


and nearly destitute of smell; be- 
ing obtained from the head of the 


Physeter macro-cephalus, Dia aoe 


cies of whale. 

As the manner of preparing this 
expensive article is studiously con- 
cealed, we shall only observe, that 
good spermaceti is perfectly white, 
glossy, and semi-transparent; ra- 
ther soft and oily to the touch, 
though friable and dry; its taste 
résembles that of fresh butter, and 
its smell is faint, like that of tal- 
low. 
terated with wax; but such fraud 
may be speedily dete&ied, by the 

eculiar smell of the latter sub- 
stance, and by the dullness of the 
eolour.. A preparation of the oil 
obtained from the tail of the whale, 
is likewise vended for genuine sper- 
- Maceti; but, as it assumes a yel- 
Jew shade on exposure to the air, 
such imposition may be easily dis- 
covered. It will, however, be ne- 
eessary, in all cases, to preserve 
spermaceti in vessels, closely se- 
cluded from the atmosphere; as 

this drug is apt to become rancid, 
and to acquire a disagreeable co- 
lour ; though it may be restored to 
its original purity, by steeping it in 

a ley, composed of quick-lime and 
_ alkaline salts. 

Coarse or raw spermaceti, pays, 
on importation, 
the'sum of 19s. 5;d. per ewt. 
and, if refined, it is subject to the 
sum of 83d. per lb. “The quan- 
tity imported, however, being not 
only inadequate to ‘the demand, 
but ‘also grossly adulterated, Mr, 
SMiTH GisBes (now Dr. Grepes 
of Bath) proposed, in the 2nd 
Part of the Philosophical Trans- 
aétions ‘of the Royal Society, for 
1794, to convert: animal muscles 
into a fatty minhstapoe ‘resembling 
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It is said to be often adul-' 


in British shy 
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spermaceti: His chemical : process 
consists in enclosing the carcass of 
a horse, cow; &c! ‘in’a box perfo-) 
rated with holes; and immersing it 


- ina clear stream or river, for the 


space of a month, or longer; when 
it will be converted into a mass of 
unctuous matter. A certain por- 
tion of nitrous acid (aqua fortis) is 
next poured on this cheesy sub- 
stance, in-order to discharge. the 
offensive smell, and separate the fat 
in a pure, though somewhat yellow- 
ish, state. Such colour may, how- 
ever, be removed, and the whole 
tolerably bleached, by submitting it 
to the action of the oxygenated 
muriatic acid. Dr. Grpses far- 
ther observes, that this remarkable 
convérsion may be effected in the 
course of three days, by pouring 
nitrous acid on apiece of lean meat. 

Nay, the illustrious Lord Bacow 
mentions ‘the following | curious 
circumstance in his work, entitled 
Sylva Sylvarum;” namely, t that 
the Hesh of animals may be changed 
intoa fatty substance, by: cutting 
it in pieces, which are to be put in 
a glass covered with parchment, 

and thus allowed to stand six or 
seven hours in boiling water, » “It 
may be an experiment. of profit 
(says Bacon) for making grease or 
fat, for many purposes ; bat then 
it must be made of such flesh as is 
not-edille, as horses, dogs, bears, 

foxes, badgers, &e.” It appears, 
likewise, trom Dr. Gispes’s Me-' 
moir, that the patrefaétive process 
is not-necessary for effecting this 
change; as it would waste.a con- 
siderable portion. of flesh, that 
might serve to form a ais ihe mass 
of waxy substance. 

Great quantities of spermacet 
are annually consumed in the ma- 
nufacture of candles and tapers, 
which are preferable to those made 

of 
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of wax; as the former burn not 
only brighter, and are of a finer 
colour, but, when genuine, do not 
stain, or grease. the finest silks, 
linens, or cottons.—This drug is 
also used as a-cosmetic, for soften- 
ing and cleansing the skin. In 
medicine, itis chiefly recommend- 
_ed in the form of an emulsion, with 
distilled ,waters' ‘and. the yolk, of 
eggs, for relieving various affec- 
tions of the .intestines; coughs 
arising from defluxions of acrid 
humours ; &c.—Spermaceti is also 
dissolved in oils, and beneficially 
applied to bruises, sprains, and 
similar injuries ; as it contributes to 
mitigate pain. | 
. SPICE, a general denomination 
ef aromatic drugs, possessing hot 
and pungent preperties. Such are 
At-spice, Nutmsec, Prprer, 
the seeds of the Caraway and 
CaRDAMoM,GINGER,Macz,SALrT, 
&c. of which we, have given an 
account, in the progress of this 
work. Hence, it will be useful 
here, to subjoin a few remarks on 
the general properties of spice, and 
conclude with enumerating several 
substitutes for the imported drugs, 
that deserve to be more generally. 
cultivated. 

The chief culinary use of spices, 
is that. of serving as an ingredient 
in sauces, or for seasoning different 

articles of food, either with a view 
to render themmore palatable, or 
to obviate. some hurtful effects, 
such as flatulency, acidity, &c. 
Nevertheless, condiments are most- 
ly of a hot and stimulant. na- 


ture, tending to irritate the nerves,. 


and ultimately to relax the sto- 
mach: hence they ought to be 
employed »with moderation, and 


-- only with provisions that cannot be. 


easily digested without them; for 
the daily use of pungent drugs at 
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the table, necessarily excites thirst} : 
and many persons thus contract 
the ruinous habit-of committing. 


excess in fermented, vinous, or spi, 


rituous liquors, 19 

Among the various plants, which 
merit the attention of gardeners, 
with a view to serve a8 substituées: 
for Indian spice, we shall mention. 
the following : yaaghs 

I. Monarpa,or Inpraw Hones. 
HOUND (Monarda Zeylonica, L.),: 
a native of Ceylon, but which, 
thrives in the open air df our cli-. 
mate, There are two species of. 
this plant—the jistwlosa, and didy- 
ma: the leaves and blossoms. of; 
both possess avery) delicate fra+ 
grance ; so that they may be used 
for making tea, and for impart~ 
ing a fine flavour to made wines,, 


‘or brandy. But the most useful) 


part of this vegetable, is its aroma- . 
tie seeds, which M. Zizman, a 
German clergyman, has lately cul- 
tivated toa great extent, and found 
them equally serviceable in domestie 
economy, as the most costly spices 
obtained from the Indies. : 

HI, Basin (Ocymum), a native 
of warm climates, consisting of 
eight species : these are propagated) 
by seeds, and will also. thrive in the 
open air of this country: if placed 
in a green-house, even their seeds 
attain to maturity. The following . 
three species are the principal: 1, 
The common Basi! (O. vulgare) 
2. The Citron-flavoured Basil (O. 


‘citri. adore); and, 3. The Pink. 


scented Basil (O. caryophyllatum: 
maximum). The leaves of all 
these plants should be employed in 
a dried ‘state ; as they are too pe- 
netrating while fresh : those of the 
last kind, in particular, may serve 
as excellent substitutes for nutmeg, 
and mace, in tarts, pies, mulle 
wine, and other preparations. 

Ill. Gar- 
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att, Cae (Thymus 
dulodris) is a spicy herb, the fra- 

rant blossoms of which should be 
- colle&ted, dried, and used like 
~ those of the preceding. 
rv. Savory: See p. 24, of this 
volume, 

WA MAnsonam : 
p.167._ 
eye 6CrceLy + 
Dy eat ? 
VII. Sacz, the Balsamine: See 
_p. 9, of this volume. 

VIII. Tarracon; which'see. 

IX, Srienet: See next page. 

Beside these, we shall remind 
the reader of a few. other spicy 
plants commonly met with, in 
British gardens; for instance, fen- 
nel, cotiander, mustard, caraway, 
rue, mint, penny-royal, balm, 
mugwort, &c.—When compared 

-with some of the foreign drags, 
they excel many of the latter, both 
in flavour and ‘virtues, so as to 
render their importation superflu- 
ous: nay, the untutored Indians 
may justly smile at the folly of Eu- 
ropeans who, instead of encourag- 
ing the culture of native plants, or 
such as readily grow in their cli- 
mates, send the money earned by 
the industry and hard labour of 
their husbandmen, over the tem- 
pestuous ocean—frequently at the 
loss of many valuable lives. 

Spices are subject to various du- 
ties, which are stated in their re- 
spective places. Hence it remains 
only to be added, that all spicery is 
prohibited, by the 13 and 14 Car. 
Il. c. 2, to be imported from Ger- 
many and the N etherlands,, except 
einnamion, cloves, mace, and nut- 
megs. ‘These articles are permitted 
by the 6:Gzo. I. c. 21, the 8 
Geo.J, c..18, and several subse- 
quent acts, to be imported from 
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‘any countty, in British ‘vessels ‘lew 


gally navigated... 
~ SPIDER, or Aranea, L. a genus 
of inse€ts comprehending 50. spe- 
cies, of which the following are 
namely: 


1. The Common House- Spider, 


is generally of a black- -colour; has 


eight legs, each of which is fur- 
nished with three joints, and ter- 
minates in three crooked claws. 
This inse&t has eight eyes; and, in 


the fore-part of the head, there is 


a pair of pincers, or claws, with 
which it kills flies, &c. for food. 
It is also provided with five warts 
or prominences, at the extremity of 
the abdomen, through which its 
viscous filaments are “evolved, 
Spiders abound in almost every 
house, spinning their webs in cor- 
ners of the ceiling, where they are 
not disturbed. The females are 


very prolific, laying from 4, to 500 


extremely minute eggs; and, tho’ 
both sexes mutually devour each 


other with great ferocity, except 
their | 


in the breeding _ season, | 
numbers are not perceptibly dimi- 
nished. 


These inse&s are remarkable for 


their industry: their appearance, 
however, excites a degree of dis- 
gust in many weak-minded per- 


sons, who are apt to persecute and « 


destroy them, without mercy. But, 
independently of their utility in 
reducing the number of flies that 
appear during the summer, they 
afford a very accurate natural ba- 


_ rometer ; because the celerity, or 


indolence, with which they work, 
indicate the approaching variations 
of the atmosphere. Thus, if the 
weather be about to change, and 
become wet, or windy, the saga- 
cious creatures make the terminat- 
ing: filaments that support. their 

By ~ web, 
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aveb, uncommonly short. But, if 
such threads be extended toan un- 
usual length, the weather will re- 
main serene for ten or twelve days, 
or for a longer period, according to 
the proportionate extension of the 
former. -On the contrary, when 
the spideis are totally inactive, rami 
will shortly follow; but, if they 
continue to spin during a slrower, 
it is'a certain indication, that the 
gain will speedily cease, and be 
succeeded by calm, fair weather. 
2. The Calycina, or Garden Spi- 
der, varies from the preceding asi 
eies only in its havinga round, pale- 
yellow belly, andtwo-hollow points. 
&t inhabits the calyces, or. cups of 
flowers, ‘after the floral leaves are 


decayed; where it preys upen bees, 


-and other flies, that-resort thither 
for honey.—ZLhis inse&t yields a 
kind of silk, which is by some 
deemed little inferior to that :pro- 
duced bythe worm; but, as the 
filaments of the former:are, in the 
opinion of REaumuR, not equal to 
‘those of the latter, either in strength 
or lustre, they are never employed 
in manufaétures. 

SPIDER; the Rep, or Scarvet 
Tree-mivre, Acarus Gascarum, hi. 
asmallinse&, having a roundish 
body, and a smooth, glossy skin. 
The colour isa deep-red, and the 
whole animal appears to be dis- 
tended, and ready to burst, It 
frequents currant.and other frurt- 
trees ; but ts particularly destrue- 
tive in hot-houses. Hence gar- 
deners have ‘resorted to different 

methods of extirpating them, and 
expaaially that of sprinkling them 
with a strong ley of -wood-ashes.; 
but, as the saline particles of this 
figuor cate .very hurtful to> tender 
plants,:it will be more atlvisable to 
remove such: vermin,’ byrmeans of 
a conimon painter’s br ush ;—their 
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depredations may. likewise be pre= 
vented, by keepitig the hot-honse 
perfedily clean.—Bee also the arti~ 
clés IXseers, vol, id. \p.19, and 
PINE-APPLE, VO): dit. p. BBB, 9) 
“‘SPIDERWORT, the Marsn, 
MaARSH“TOFIELDIA, OF SCOTCE 
AsPHoDEn, Anthericum calyjeula- 
tum, L, (Tofieldia palustris of Drs; 
Smith and WirHerine), a native - 
perennial, which grows in bogs, ©m 
mountains in Scotland, and flowers 
from July to September. — This 
plant, though useless in domestic 
eeonomy, desérves some notite 5. 
beeause it may serve as a guide to 
dig for peat, in situations destitute 
of sea-coal. | 
SPIGNEd, -er Sprroxner, 
i thusa Mewm, Ts, a native perens 
nial, growing im mountainous pas- 
‘tures, » principally in. the ‘northern 
counties, where it flowers. in the 
month of May.—The. roots and 
seeds’ of this’ vegetable have a:plea- 
sant aromatic smell, and a hot, bit» 
terish ‘taste. They have‘ occasion- 
ally been used as carminatives ; 
and also been administered in ter- 
tian agues. At present, they are 
scidom employed, either in. domes- 
tie economy, or sin medicine; 


though Dr. Wiruprine observes, 


that they will often answer asisub+ 


stitutes. for pepper, or other pun- 


eent aromatics. ug 
SPIKE-OIL, the saat aires- 
sential oi] distilled from the Jias 
VENDER-SPIKE, considerable quan- 
tities of which, are used by ware 
nish-makers, painters in enamel, 
&c.—See also vol. li..p. 72. 
SPINACH, or Srinaes, the 
Common, Spinacia oleracea, Li: an 
exotic plant, cultivated in Britain, | 
for:culmary purposes, Ifintended — 
for winter-use, it is propagated by — 
the seed, in beds of light, rich 
earth, towards the eo: 1of «JSaaly, . 
and 
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and during moist weather. When 

€ young “plants appear, they must 
be carefully weeded, and thinned 
to thé distance of five inches: in 
O®ober, they will be fit for use’; 
‘when the: Jonger leaves only should 
‘be gatheréd; those in the centre 
being suffered to’'grow to a larger 
size; so thata bed, thus managed, 
‘will afford’ a supply of this vege- 
table during the winter, till the 
spinach sown fot spring-use, is fit 
for the table; which generally suc- 
ceeds in April. 

Becustein remarks, that the 
‘agriculturists of Germany strongly 
‘recommend the culture of the 
common spinach, on land which 
‘has’ been once ploughed after a 
_crop of barley; where it will pro- 
duce early and excellent spring- 
‘food, either for sheep, hogs, or 
cattle: it may, farther, be mown 
two or three times during the sum- 
‘mer, and afterwards be fed off by 
‘sheep, or suffered to run to seed. 

_ This vegetable is greatly esteem- 
‘ed at the table ; but, when dressed 
“with melted butter, it © passes 
‘speedily through the bowels, with- 
‘out being duly digested ; and con- 
‘sequently affords little nutriment. 

“Tt is particularly improper for peér- 
_sons of weak and relaxed habits; as 
it debilitates the alimentaiy canal’; 
“excites looseness ; and not unfré- 
“quently oecasions the heart-burn, 
‘ot adidity in’ the stomach. 

SpInaAce, the Wild) See peren- 
‘nial Gooss-Foot, — 

SPINDLE-TREE, the Common, 
‘Prick-Timper, GarTrerIDGE- 

“Pree, or Louse-Berxy, Evony mus 
Biiropéetis, i. an thdigenous shrub, 
‘whieh, i in favourable si situations, at- 
‘tains the height of 20 feet : it grows 

‘in woods and hedges, and..i8 ‘very 


“common in Devonshire where it ° 


rd 


‘ At if 


a’ solution of verdigrease, 
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flowers in the thonths of May and 
June. 

The berries of this elegant shrub 
operate violently, both as an emetic, 
and cathartic ‘if eaten by sheep, 
they infallibly.destroy then! Re- 
duced to powder, and sprinkled on 
the skin of men or animals, these ber- 
ries are said toexterminate vermin df 
every description.— W hen the Spin- 
dle-tree is in blossom, ‘its wood is 
remarkably tough, and broken with 
difficulty ; in such state, it is em- 
ployed by watch-makers, for clean- 
ing time-piéces ; by musical instru- 
wient- makers, turners, and:for ve-+ 
neering. —Welea un, however, from 
BouMer, that some artisans, work- 
ing in this wood, have asserted, 
that they became subject to nausea 
and vomiting.—The shoots of the 
Spiridle-tree; in the spring, dre so 
grateful to cows, that they generally 


‘damace the banks of fences, in or- 


der to obtain their favourite food.— 
Sheep and goats also eat the leaves ; 
but they are disliked by horses,” 

In dyeing, the bark of this shrub 
imparted, according to SrEFERT, 
a pleasing sea-green colour to wool- 
len cloth, by adding to the decoc- 
tion of such rind, one-sixth part of 
saturated 
with crystals of tartar, The ‘tint 
was so permanent, that no change 
took placein its shade, after having 
been exposed for a fortnight to the 
rays of the sun.—The se ed- -capsules 
of the Gatteridge-tree, when fer- 
mented in alaum-water, produce ‘a 
durable pale-yellow dye. 

Spine, Litxations of. See Dis- 


TORTION, and Rigs. 


SPINNING, is the art of twist- 


“ing flax, hemp,’silk, cotton, wool, 


ot similar matters, so as toreduce © 
them into yarn or thread, 
Spinhing is eroetany performed, 
I2 ' either 
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either by means of a wheel, or 


sometimes with a distaff and spin-_ 
_ dle: but, as the wheels commonly. 


employed for this purpose, are 
aukward and inconvenient, Mr. 
Anvts, of, Fulneck, near Leeds, in 
1793, submitted to the inspection 
of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, &c. a model of an im- 
proved spinning-wheel; for which 
they conferred on him a bounty of 
20.guineas.—We have, therefore, 
procured an engraving of this use- 
ful domestic machine, for the be- 
nefit of our country readers. 


Description of the Plate repre= 
senting Mr. Antis’s Improved 
S pinning o- Wheel, 


The usual method of stopping 
the wheel, with a view to remove 
the yarn from one staple on. the 
flyer to another, necessarily occa- 
sions great.loss of time; but, in 
Mr. IN s contrivance, the bobbin 
is so arranged, as to pass: backward 
and forward, in order to prevent 
any interruption ; and at the same 
time to obviate both the breaking 
of ‘the thread, and. losing the 
end: hence, the spinner is enabled 
to perform more work, in a given 
time, than is practicable by any 
other spinning-wheel. Such object 
is effeted, by extending the axis 
of the great wheel through the pil- 
lar next the person spinning ; and 
forming it into a pinion of one leaf, 
A; which catches into a wheel, B, 
seven inches in diameter, having 
onits periphery 97 teeth; so that 
97 revolutions of the great wheel 
require only one of the smaller 
wheel. On the latter, a wire-ring, 
c,.c, c, is fixed; which, being sup- 
_ ported on six levs,. stands obliquely 
to the wheel itself; touching it at 
one part, and projecting “nearly 
three-quarters of an inch at the 
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opposite edge. Near the side of 
this wheel, is an upright lever, C, 

about 15 inches in length, moving 
on a centre, three inches. from its 
lower extremity, and conneéted at 
the top with a sliding bar, D. From 
such bar rises an upright piece of 
brass, E; which works in the 
notch of. a pulley, and drives the. 
bobbin I, to and fro, accordingly as 
the oblique wire forces the pin G, 

in or out, during the revolution of 


the wheel. 


In order to regulate and assist 
the alternate motion,, a weight, H, 
is suspended by aline from the slid 
ing-bar ; and, passing over a pulley 
I, it rises or atid as the bobbin ad- 
vances or recedes; tending cons 
stantly to keep the pin in contact 
with the wire. In consequence of 


this construction, the flyer requires 


only one staple ; which, being fixed 
near the extremity K, the thread 
entering through, is regularly laid 
on the bobbin, by.the rotary motion 
of the latter. . 
Since Mr. Anris presented the 
model of the machine here describ- 
ed, he has made several alterations, 
which greatly contribute to its per- 


- fection; and for which the Society, 
jin.1795, rewarded him with the 
additional sum of 15 guineas. 


As 
we conceive, that an account of 
these improvements. will be inte- 
resting to every industrious house- 
wife, we shall concisely state them, 
together with Mr. A.’s remarks. | 
1. At every revolution of the 
wheel, in his former machine, the 


_pinion with one: leaf occasioned a 


very disagreeable catch, while the 
bobbin moved only by ‘jerks, and 
did not receive the thread in an 
uniform manner. With a view to 
remedy this inconvenience, Mr. 
Ants has adopted the motion of an 
endless screw, working a toothed 
wheel, 


a ee 
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wheel, on which is fixed a heart- 
shaped piece of brass. | 
2. As the spinner should always 
be enabled to hold the thread at 
pleasure, and not det i¢in, till it 
be sufficiently twisted, Mr. A. ob- 
served that, the bobbing moving 
on a square, its motion was so 


impeded, that when it began to be 


filled with thread, it became im- 
moveable, notwithstanding the ac- 
tion of the weight ; and, when the 
thread was afterwards left at li- 
berty, it started at once half an 
inch and upwards. 

3. As, in the wheels of the com- 
mon constructien, and also in those 
of Mr. Anris’s first improvement, 
the friction of the bobbin could be 
augmented only by stretching the 
common cord, which was not prac- 
ticable, without making the wheel 
revolve with increasing difficulty, 
particularly when the bobbin was. 
nearly filled; he was induced to 
make use of a single cord, the sole 
design of which is to turn the flyer ; 
aud, in case itshould become slack, 
it may be contracted or shortened, 
without requiring any screw. 

Farther, to regulate the fri€tion 
of the bobbin, Mr. A. has fastened 
a neck of steel or brass to one end, 
which is kept steady by a-vice, or 
by pincers, fixed to the sliding-bar 
{D. in the plate above described). 
Such vice is directed to be made 
either of two elastic springs, fur- 
nished with woodentops; or wholly 
of wood boshed with leather, and 
provided with a spring, under the 
shoulder of the screw, to answer 
the same purpose. By tightening 
this screw to a greater or less de- 
gree, the friction may be most ac- 
ceurately regulated, without imped- 
ing the velocity of the whole; as 

no additional machinery obstructs 
the general motion, Mr. Anris, 


No aks Soldati? 4 Aas Gy, 
therefore, concludes that a wheel, - 
on this improved plan, will be found’ 
to run more freely than those with 
a double cord; a circumstance of 
the greatest importance, to a person’ 
whose daily livelihood is obtained 
by spinning: nay, even a lady who 
sometimes spins for her diversion, 
was much pleased with his jirst 
invention, and: thought it might 
save a person at least two hours in 
aday. He observes, that his con- 
trivance may be added to old spin-~ . 
ning wheels of every construction ; 
and that it would not considerably. 
increase the price of a new ma- 
chine, made according to his plan. 

‘Such are the advantages derived’ 
from Mr. A.’s mechanical inge- 
nuity, which have, from experience, 
been ascertained in Yorkshire : it 
is therefore to be hoped, that so 
useful a domestic implement will 
speedily be introduced into other’ 
counties of Britain. 

SPIRITS, a general name given’ 
to ardent liquors, obtained by dis- 
tillation. . 

Spirits are» divided into two 
classes, namely, foreign, and Bri- 
fish; the former includes AaRRACK, 
BRANDY, and rum: the latter 
comprehends crn, and the'various 
species of malt-spirits, known un- 
derthe name of British brandy, &c.: 
But, previously to their being con- 
sumed, or even offered for sale, 
they are reétified, or repeatedly dis-' 
tilled with the addition of alkaline 
salts, so.as to bring them to the re- 
quisite degree of proof; in which 
state 100 parts of pure spirit ought. 
to consist of 55 parts of alkohol, or 
spirit of wine, and 45 of distilled 
water. As, however, such salts 
deprive the liquor of its natural 
vinous flavour, the latter is gene- | 
rally mixed with dulcified spirit of 
nitre, till it acquire a degree of vi-+ 

13 nosity 
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nosity thatrenders it little inferior: 


to French lrandy, 

Spirituous liquors have, i in every 
nation, been justly considered as 
objects. of taxation. .Hence it is 


provided by the statute 5 Gzo, IT, 


c. 43,,that, if they be not imported 
in weaders Ce more than 100 tons, 
both the spirits and, ships are for- 
feited ; excepting, however, those 
spirits, which are ,brought from 
the British sugar-plantations, and 
which, by the. “6 Gro. Lilie. ap. 
are importable, in vessels of 70 
~ tons.—Farther, no AqUA-VITA, or 
trandy-wine, may. be brought to 
England, but in British-built ships, 
or in such as belong to, and. are 
navigated by, the subjects. of Bri- 
tain, “by the 12 Car, I.c. 18, and 
the. 27 Gro, Hl.c. 73; 

With respec to the various du- 
ties and penalties imposed on Bri- 
tish spirits, it deserves notice, that 
all fermented wash or wort, brew- 

_ed. fer-the purpose of extracting 


spirituous liquors from malt, corn, 
or other grain, is subject to the. 


charge, of 10d. per, gallon, payable 
to the Excise, And, if any cyder, 
perry,.or other wash (not. brewed 
from grain, &c.) be prepared from 
British materials, for obtaining spi- 
tits, for home consumption, they 
are chargeable with the sum of Od, 
per gallon. 
The Excise duty of 1s.,.8d. per 
gallon) is likewise payable on, all 
wash, made from the. refuse of fo- 
reign wine oF, cyder, with the de- 
sign of distilling, spirituous liquors 
for. home consumption, Farther, 
if any. British spirits, manufactured 
in Scotland, and which do not ex- 
ceed from 1 to 10, over proof, be 
imported into. England, they are 
subject.to the duty of 3s, 45d. per 
gallon; and, if they exceed th e. de- 
gree of strength above mentioned 
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only 3 per cent. to the farther sum. 
of 2s. per gallon—A bounty of. 


31. 12s. is allowed on every ton of 


British spisit that is exported. 


Surprizing as it may appear to. 
many of our readers, who are un-. 


acquainted with vegetable nature, 


we may, positively affirm, thata suf 
ficient quantity of weld neglected 


fruit annually grows in th’s coun- 
tr ‘Y, to produce an adequa' € supply 
of spirituous liquor, without usi 

any bread-corn, for such wastefu 

purpose. 
particular, are the berries of the 
Doc-Ross, QuICKEN-TREE, and 
numerous other native shrubs, that 
have been mentioned in_ the. pro- 
gress of the present work; and a 


rec apitulation of which, will appear. 


Of this description, in. 


at the conclusion, in the General. 


Index of Ficference, 

Good, pure spirits, ought. to be 
perfectly clear, of a pleasant. an 
strong, though not pungent odour, 
and of a somewhat vinous taste ; : 
when. taken. in small quantities, 
(and properly diluted), after vio- 


lent exertions, they are preferable. 
to strong. beer; but they should 


never be used by. way of custom, 
after. eating heavy food, such as 
pork, ham, goose, duck, fish, &c. ; 
for, instead of promoting, ‘they 
fap impede, and at length to- 
ally 1 impair, digestion. 
Eien qualities render. them 
highly improper during the. summer, 
sepseially if they have been dis- 
tilled over strong spices ; being 
thus rendered more ardent, and 
pernicious to health; so that they 


frequently, occasion ald heads, and 


premature old age.. 
SPIRIT OF WINE, an ardent, 
colourless, liquor, destitute of. apy 


peculiar flayour: it may, be ob~ . 


tained by distilling the farinaceous 
or saccharine roots, as well as the 
pulpy 


» 
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pulpy, fruit of vegetables, in gene- 
ral, by means ot a common still, 
but.more, effeCtually in, what is 
termed a water-bath (Lalneum 
maris) ; after which, the spirituous 
Huid is purified by repeated rectifi- 
cation; and, when. divested. of 
nearly all its aqueous, particles, at 
is called Ax KoHOL. | 
This expensive liquor is chiefly 
employed for dissolving gum-resins 
‘the preparation of varnishes ; 
T separating resins from, the ve- 
vetable. matters containing them ; 
and, also for. making eBSERCES, tinc- 
tures, elixirs, and. various, other 
compounds, for medicipal use., . It 
may, likewise, be applied with ad- 
yantage, to diferent parts of the 
body, éspecially in sprains and 
bruises ; as. it strengthens the ves- 
sels; but, if imadvertently swal- 
fowed in a pure state, and in a 
large) quantity, it. corrugates the 
membranous parts of the stomach ; 
being. attended with a temporary 
suspension ef their fanctions, and 
sometimes even inducing apoplexy 
er palsy, which generally ends in 
death. Hence, spirit of wine ought 
to be preserved with the greatest 
caution, so that children or igno- 
rant, persons may pot have an op- 
portunity of tasting so deleterious 
a liquor. 


SeiatTine, of Blood. See vol, i. 


p. 283, 
SPLEEN, is a spongy viscus, 
situated in the left side near.the 
lower part of the stomach, under 
the ribs, ‘This organ is supposed 
to be designed by Nature to. pre- 
pare. the blood for the secretion of 
bile in.the liver. Its purpose, 
though inaccurately known, must 
be important to the animal eco- 
nomy ; as indigestion, and a variety 
of other complaints, have resulted 
from splenetic affeCtions.—It de- 


inflammatory, fever 
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serves to be remarked, that the 
terny Spleen is frequently used. to 
denote a. disorder, whichtis, more 
strictly, hy physicians, called; Aye 
pochondriasis, 

The principal diseases...of.. the 
spleen are inflammations, obstrug- 
tions,’ and indurations; In the 
first case, the causes and symptomd 
are similar to these described under | 
(volume. ii. 
p. 12): at the same time, a’ tumor 
and paimare felt in theleft side ; 
the latter increasing on pressare.— 
Chronic.. inflammations. ef. the 
spleen, however, /may also be con- 
sequent on diseases of, the liver; 
such. as the jaundice, piles, &c. 
The treatment. will, therefore, 
chiefly consist in the application of 
the samc. remedies as are mention- 
edin the page above quoted ;.. but, 
where the patient is of a pletheric 
habit, or was previously subject to 
the piles, leeches applied to the 
anus have proved of great service. 
~—Calomeland antimony, taken in- 
ternally, under judicious manage 
ment,, have likewise been attended 
with good effecs. 

If the spleen be obstructed or 
indurated, a pain and tumor will 
also be felt onthe Jeft side, bearing 
downward like a weight; the,pa- 
tient finding it difficult to he down 
on that side: the bowels are gene- 
rally costive; and respiration,is im; 
peded.—The cure of this-affection 
requires the same method as is rey 
commended for obstruGuens, and 
scirrhosity of the lver.—See 
ScIRRHUS. 

SPLEEN WORT, or Harr’sy 
Toncusg, Asplenium scolapendrie 
um, 1, a native perennial, growing 
in the fissures of, moist shady rocks, 
old walls, and at the mouths of 
wells; where it flowers in the - 
months of August and September, 

14 The 
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“The medicinal powers of this 


vegetable are highly praised for 
curing the bites of venomous ser- 
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pents ; in hypochondriasis ; palpita-. 


tions of the heart, &c.; of which, 
however, we have had no, expe- 
rience. 

SPLENTS, in farriery, denote 
hard excrescences of various shape 
and size, appearing on the shank- 
bone of a horse.— Unless they arise 
from blows, or other accidents, few 
horses put out splents, after they 
are seven or cight years old; and, 
when occurring in young horses, 
they frequently wear off, and por 
taneously vanish. 

Splents, on their first appear= 
ance, should be well bathed with 
vinegar, or old verjuice; which 
often checks their farther progress: 
in some animals, purgatives and 
diet-drinks will contribute to re- 
move watery swellings about the 
limbs, which frequently induce 
such malady. 

According to Mr. TAPLIN, a 
radical cure may, in general,’ be 
effected by rubbing the excre- 
scences, for a considerable time, 
twice every day, with the utmost 
_force of the operators hand; well 
moistening the part after each fric- 
tion, with a little of the following 


Jiniment :—Take of camphorated 


spirit of wine, and spirit of turpen- 


tine, each 4 0z.; to be uniformly. 


incorporated. Or, oil of origanum, 
and spirit of turpentine, each half 
an ounce; and camphorated spirit 
of wine 20z. to be duly mixed.— 
A pledget of tow, wetted with 
either of these preparations, ought 
to be fastened round the splent, 
with a proper bandage. 

Should those ‘powerful discu- 
tients fail of success, recourse 
must be had to the strongest mer- 
curial ointment: a portion of the 
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size of a hazel-nut, ought to be 
chafed into the part affected, every. 
night and morning, till two oz.’of 
it have been used; applying the 
roller or = as before ‘di- 
rected, Sched 

But, if these various reniediey 


be insufficient’ to procure relief, 


the best and most speedy methad;: 
will be that of extirpating the ex- 
crescénce by’ the knife. — This’ 


operation may be performed’ by: 


a longitudinal incision through the 
integuments (without bruising, 
hammering, &c.), then dissecting? 


and extracting the substance : thus; 
the cure may “be chnpicos by. tak- 


ing up a cotiple of stitches, and 


-treating the part likea supertitial, 


wound, 
SPONGE, _ or Bpaiea} a 


genus, of animal’ plants, compre- 


hending’ 50 species, the ‘principal 
of which is the officinalis, or Com= 
mon Sponge... It is imported from 
the Levant ; being a soft, porous, 
light, Substauice, Which easily im 
bibes water, 


Sponge is ‘of extensive ville 3 in 


domestic economy, medicine, and. 
surgery. If it be cut in- ‘small 


pieces, fried or dipped in honey, 


and given to vermin, it distends 


their intestines, and effectually” ‘des 


stroys them (see vol. ‘Hil. 


476): 


As it strongly adheres ‘to he ori- 


fices of wounded vessels, it is-ad-, 
vantageously employed as a’ styp- 
tic ; often preventing the effusion 
of blood more effeGtually than’ the 
puff-ball or acaric. — When 
burnt and pulverized, it ‘has been 
successfully. administered” inter- 
nally, in scrophulous complaints, 


-and cutaneous diseases, in doses 


of one scruple and upwards: it is 
also considered as a specific, on ac~ 
count of its efficacy in removing 
the glandular bidity: of the neck; 

owe 
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known under the name ae bron- 
chocele.—See WEN. 
_ Spoontworr. 
Grass, the English. 
SPOTS, are marks or stains 
accidentally occurring on linen, 
woollen, cotton, silk, or other 
staffs.—Under the head of Croru 
(vol. ii. pp. 7-8)’ we have already 
communicated several methods of 
discharging spots from woollen- 
cloth: hence we shall, in this 
place, add another remedy which 
may be easily prepared; though 
we have had no experience of its 
effects :—Dissolve two ounces’ of 
pure pearl-ash in a quart of spring 
water, and add to this solution a 
Jemon cut in small slices. Let 
the whole be properly mixed, and 
kept in a warm place for 24 hours; 
when the liquor should be strained, 
and the clear fluid decanted for 
use. ‘It is asserted, that this com- 
sou when poured on the stained 
part, instantaneously’ removes’ all 
spots, whether they arise from 
greasé, pitch, or oil ; and, as soon 
as they disappear, the cloth must 
be washed in pure water.—Sce 
also PORTABLE Bays, vol. i. 
ah So Dade 
~ Ink-spots on.avoollen cldth, may 
be’ discharged by rubbing Ciel 
with a composition, made “of the 
white‘of a new-laid egg anda few 
drops of oil of vitriol, properly in- 
corporated; afterwards washing 
the stain with pure’ water, and 
lastly, smoothening it with a piece 
of white cloth, or flannel, in the 
direction of the'zap :—-to remove 
ink from sik stuffs, it will be ad- 
visable to-apply strong distilled vi- 
negar, and Wéttiwood: ashes) to 
the blotted part, which ought to be 
well rubbed with’ these matters, 
and then cleansed with soap-water. 
fied Pane on linen, we under- 


See ScurvyY- 


dons, without dislocation : 


‘some: nutriment, 
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stand, may be alimost effectually 


éleared, by pouring warm milk on 
the stained parts, while they are in 
a wet state:—another, and per- 
haps more successful, method, is 
that of dropping the tallow from a 


‘candle on such wine-marks before 


they are dry; and suffering them 
to remain till the cloth is sent to 
the laundry; because ink-spots 
may, in this: simple manner, be 
removed from linen. 

SPRAIN, denotes an extension 
of the muscles, ligaments, and ten- 
it gene- 
rally proceeds from external injary 5 
and is: attended with pain, swell- . 
ing, and inflammation. In treat- 
ing this local affe@idn, the first ob- 
ject should be, to check the sweil- 
ing, and prevent the inflammatory 
symptoms. | For this — purpose, 
cold, astringent fomentations with 
water, ice, vinegar, Ke. Orin’ a 
very recent case; camphorated spi- 
rit of wine, must be applied as 
speedily as possible : to wag 
pain, where’ it is considerable, 
few ' drops of laudanum may’ ioe 
added to the lotion.—The regimen 
recommended under the article w= 
FLAMMATION, will here’ likewise 
be proper.—During, and for some 
time after, this treatment, thé 
sprained part should be kept in‘a 


state of rest and relaxation. 


‘ SPRAT, or Clupea sprattus, L. 
a well-known — diminutive fish, 


which is from three to ‘six inches 


in length, and in fie resembles 
the HERRING. ' : 


Sprats are caught in numerous _ .- 


shoals in the river ‘Vhames, which 
they’enter early-in the month of 
November; continuing there till 
March: during which period they 
afford a cheap, and not unwhole-. - 
: chiefly to the | 
poorer classes in the metropolis. 
These 
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These fish are cured inthe same 
manner as herrings,. at Gravesend 
and Yarmouth : they are also. oc- 
casionally pickled, in. which state 
they are little inferior to anchovies, 
excepting that the bones of the for- 
mer. will not. separate from the 
fleshy part, like those of thelatter. 
For an aceount of Mr, Batiey’s 


patent, for curing sprats, the reader, 


will consult vol. iii. p. 463. 

SPRING, a fountain, or source, 
whence water spontaneously rises 
from the bowels of the earth. 

Various conjectares have been 
formed by naturalists, concerning 
the origin of springs; but, con- 
sistently with our limits, we. shall 
only observe, that the most plau- 
stble theory appears to be that of 
Dr. Haxtey, who supposes them 
to originate from the rain and snow 
waters; which,pen setrating through 
the soil, at lencth settle in the fis- 
surcs of the eaxth, and form foun; 
tains.or Springs. 

As water is spdigaeosable to the 
health and convenience of man- 
kind, many expedients have, been 
devised, witha view! to ascertain 
the particular spots, whence a sup- 
ply might. be obtaited,: .we shall, 
therefore, state a few indications, 
orland-marks, by which that ne- 
cessary article may be discovered. 

1, As.all mountains. are colder 
it proportion to their height, the 
evening mustdescends on them, par- 
Yicularly { jn-damp. situations, much 
sooner than on the vallies, fad thus 
may see the existence Ried 
spring 

2. renee observation. is sug- 

ested by Dr, Darwin, in order 
to determine the existence of sub- 
terraneous springs, in rimy morn- 
‘ihgs:— moist earth conducting 
beat better than dry soil, the rime 
will be dissolved more speedily. on 
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those spots which are moistened by 
springs under ground, than on the, 
adjacent parts, , 

Lastly,.the rise of these, Tasuead 
fountains may be discovered during 
the winter, in wet ditches, , by the 
growing., of _ brook-lime, ,water-, 


_eresses, or similar aquatic. plants « 


for such vegetables do not thrive in 
the ditches that become dry. in the, 
summer, And Dr, Darwin’ res 
marks, that when those. ditches, 
which contain springs, are nearly 
dry, thé direGtion. of the current 
may be ascertained by the point, 
to which the leaves of the aquatic. 
plants may turn, with as great.a 
degree of certainty as. can be ef 
fected by.alevel..  y; - 
SPRING: GRASS, .the cae was 


SCENTED, OF VERNAL-GRASS, de 


thoranthum odoratum, UL. an, indi- 
genous perennial, growing in meas 
dows and pastures ; flowering. in 
the months of May and June 
This_is one of the. earliest British 
pasture- BTASSC% and oceasions the 
delicate faveur per ceptible i in. news 
ly-made hay. It, is, eagerly eaten 
by cows, horses, goats, and sheep 
on account, of its aromatic; taste, 
and juicy, nutritive nature.-—-Mr. 
Swaywe, however, observes, . that 
it abounds in wet lands, particus 
larly on peat-bogs ;. and that it ap, 
pears to be of little. consequence; 
as it is neither very productive te 
the farmer, nor palatable to cattle, 
— Nevertheless, other agricultarists 
are of a different opinion ; and Mr; 
Sore (Letters and Papers of .the 
Bath and West of England Society, . 
vol..ix.) conceives that the vernal- 
grass would be an useful addition 
to. meadows, by sowing it in the 
proportion of one-eighth, This ju- 
dicious advice, every practical hus- 
bandman. will be induced. to.adopt; 
as itis a well-known fag, that this 
fragrant 
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fragrant herb not only remarkably, 
spreads, and increases in its bushy, 
stalks, when cultivated in fayoura- 
ble situations, but it also effectu- 
ally checks the growth of moss, in 
sour meadows.—lIt is farther re- 
markable, that the root of this 
grass possesses a strong odour, re- 
sembling that of musk.—The dried 
blossoms are, on the Continent, 
employed for imparting an agree- 
able flavour to snuff and tobacco. 

, SPRUCE-BEER, a Kind of dict- 
drink,, which is prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: Eight gallons of 
water are first pouted into a cask, 
or other vessel; and, a similar 
quantity of boiling water is added : 
16 pounds of molasses are next 
mixed, together with a few table- 
spoonfuls of the essence of spruce 
(which is obtained from the cones 
of the spruce-fir). Half.a pint. of 
sweet yeast must now be put in; 
‘and. the whole, after being well 
stirred, should be placed in a tem- 
peraté room, for a few days, till 
the fermentation ceases. ‘Lhe li- 
ae may then be bottled; and, in 
the course of a fortnight, it will be 
fitforuse. | ; 

Spruce-beer has, a peculiar fla- 
your, which renders. it disagree- 
able to the palate. of mavy persons ; 
it is, however, a most powerful 


antiscorbutic, and affords a whole- 
some beverage, particularly during - 


the stimmer ; as it does not affect 
the weakest stomach. 
Sprucs-Fix, See vol, ii. p..279, 
Spunece. SeeSronce. _. 
Spur. See vol.ii. p.67, and 
also p. 6 of the present volume. 
_ SPURGE, or Euphoriia, L. a 
genus of plants, comprehending 110 


species; 12 being natives of Bri- 


tain; the principal of which are 
the following : ae doa . 
_, 4. The characias, or Red Spurge, 
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grows in woods and_hedges,. 
where it flowers in the month of, 
Sune.—The pulverized leayes of, 
this plant, if taken in doses of from 
15 to 25 grains, operate as a brisk 
purgative :—its juice, like that of, 
all the other species of the spurge, 
is so extremely acrid, that it ulce- 
rates every part of the body, with 
which it comes in contac. Hence, 
it is never used internally :—but,, 
a single drop put into the cavity 
of an aehing tooth, is said to have 
removed the pain, and at the same, 
time destroyed the nerve. This 
corrosive liquid, however, may, ac-. 
cording to Dr. Wirnzrine, be 
applied with safety to warts and 
corns; as it eradicates them in a 
very short time... 
9. The helioscopia, or Sun- 
spurge. See WaRTWoRT. . 
3. -The Cyparissias, or Cyprus 
Spurce, grows in dry woods (at 
Enyille, in Staffordshire), where its 
yellow flowers blow in May and 
Jane.—Goats are exceedingly par- 
tial to this herb; and its seeds 
afford grateful food to pigeons.— 
The beautiful caterpillar, which is, 
changed into the Spurge-butterfly, 
derives its nourishment from the 
leaves of this species... , 
Spurce-FLax. See MEZEREON. 
SPURGE-LAUREL, or Lau- 
REL Mezergeon, Daphne Laure; 
ola, L. an indigenous shrub, found 
in woods and hedges, principally 


in the county of York, where it 


flowers in March and April.—The 
whole of this vegetable, especially 
the bark of the root, is very dcrid : 
it has been employed with success - 
in rheumatic fevers, operating pow- 
erfully as a purgative. It is Fae 
wise an excellent vermifuge ; but, 
as it possesses great acrimony, 
it ought never to be administered 
without medical advice, and in 

small 
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-small doses, which should not ex- 
ceed ten grains. —On account of its 
elegant green and yellow flowers, 
which appear in the early spring, 
and sometimes in the winter, this 
evergreen 18 ‘cultivated in shrub- 
beries;. but it deserves to be re- 
roarked ‘that’ its “black berries, 
though eagerly eaten by pheasants, 
prove mortal food to man, and all 
the mammillary animals, ’ 
SpurGcE-Oxive. See MEZEREON. 
SPURREY, ‘or Spergula, Li. a 
genus of plants comprising five 
species; three being natives of Bri- 
tain. ‘The principal of these is the 
arvensis, or Corn Spurrey, which 
grows in corn-fields, and sandy 
situations ; ; flowers from July to 
September. This vegetable is eaten 
by horses, sheep, goats, and hogs; 
but is, according to WITHERING, 
refused by cows. Brcusrern, 
Funke, and other naturalists, how- 
éver, inform us that the corn- spurrey 
is riot only devoured with avidity by 


all cattle, ‘but is also condacive to” 


their: health, while it remarkably 
tends to increase the milk of cows, 
and to ‘fatten sheep. : Hence this 
aweed is industriously cultivated in 
Flandérs'; because it is so far su- 
perior to other pasture-grasses, that 
it Continues green till a late period 
of autumn, and often throughout 
the winter. Its seeds are eagerly 
swallowed by poultry, and attord 
on expression a geod lamp-oil : 
nay, the flour obtained trom them, 
when mixed with that of wheat or 
rye, ‘produces wholesome bread ; 
for which purpose, it is often used 
in Norway and Gothland. 

SPURS, a well-known contri- 
vance; or machines consisting of 
plated steel, silver, &c. fitted to the 
hind-quarters ofa horseman’s boots, 
and furnished with a rowel, which 
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turns on an axis, inorder to urge’ 
the animal to greater speed. 

In July, 1786, a patent was’ 
granted to Mr. THomas Cues- 
TON, for an invention of making 
spurs, and elastic spring-buckles.' 
His improvement consists in giving 
the metallic substances the requi- 
site forms, by means ‘of dies, 
worked either with a hammer, or 
by machinery ; ‘after which they’ 
are rolled, and submitted to an’ 
oven, stove, or other place, heated 
by fire, till they become nearly’ - 
red-hot, ‘Une spurs, &c. are then 
immersed in oil, water, turpentine, 
butter, or other matter, with the 
addition of salt, to! render them! 
hard; next, they are temperéd by 
various processes, till they become 
elastic.—A more ample descrip- 
tion of the patentee’s contrivances 
is inserted in the 5th volume of the 
Repertory of Aris, &c. | 

‘On the whole, it will be all owe | 
that spurs’ are weapons equally 
useless and dangerous, if used by. 
unskilful horsemen, or applied to: 
unruly horses; but, as fashion 
has greater influence on the actions 
of men,than reason, we advise the 
novice in the equestrian art, “to 
avail himself of those spurs; ’ the 
rowels of which may, by means of 
a spring, be inflected towards the | 
boots ; in order to prevent acci+ 
dents, when riding or walking with 


such cumbersome instruments.—_ 


For the same reason, we adinité 
the dispassionate unanimity of a 


‘certain pacific society, the mem- 


bers of which never spur, but oc- 

casionally whip their phlegmatie | 
horses, agreeably to the old, but 

excellent adage, ‘‘ slow and sure.” — 
SQUILL, the Common, or SEA< 
ONION, Scilla maritima, L, an ex- 
otic plant, grow ing on the sandy 
"shores 
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shores of the Levant, especially on 
those of Spain, and Portugal, 
whence considerable quantities of 
its roots are.annually imported. 
The best sea-onions ought to be 
sound, fresh, and to contain a.vis- 
cous juice: they are nauseous, bit- 
ter, and, if much handled, are ‘so 
acrid as to ulcerate the skin. 

The squill is a powerful stiniu- 
lant, promoting the discharge of 
urine; and, if the patient be kept 
warm, a profuse perspiration. It 
is chiefly employed in cases, where 
the organs of respiration are clog- 
ged, or oppressed with mucus :-— 
' when combined with nitre in the 

proportion of from 4 to 10 grains ot 


\ 


the dried root, witha double quan- | 


tity of saltpetre, it has been great- 
Jy extolled for-its efficacy in drop- 
sical swellings, and inflammations 
of the kidnies. If the squill be 
taken in a large dose, it operates as 
an emetic; and, in some persons, 
as a purgative. It is often pre- 
scribed in the form of pills; though, 
when mixed with honey into an 
OXYMEL, it affords an useful me- 
dicine for obstinate coughs.—The 
roots of the sea-onion pay, on 
importation, the duty. of. 2s. od. 
Perley eryccsy te 
" SQuinaNCy-BERRIES. SceCuR- 
RANT, the Black. pe 
,, SQUINTING, or Strabismus, 
_an affection of the eyes, occasioned 
by the optic axes not converging ; 
..in consequence of which, the or- 
_gans of sight appear distorted. 
Improper habits frequently in- 
duce this defect, while the eye.and 
its muscles are perfect; for instance, 
in children, who, accustom them- 
.selves.to view different things at 
_one time; or, who are placed ob- 
eliquely; towards any object that 
may attract’ their attention. . An- 
yother cause {$ mal-conformation of 


cured. 
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the retina, or such, parts as serve to 
convey impressions to the point 
of vision; so that persons, thus si- 
tuated, are obliged to turn the eye 
from the object to be investigated, 
in order that they may be enabled 
to behold it more distin@ly,—Far- 
ther, it often proceeds from weak- 
ness, or defect of either eye, so 
that both cannot be mutually em- 
ployed. Besides, it may be conse- 
quent on affections of the brain, 
epilepsy, terror, and defluxions of 
rheumatic humours. 

The method of cure tobe adopted 
in this unpleasant distortion, varies 
according to the cause. Thus, in 
children, and in cases of weakness 
of the eyes, it may be remedied by 
mechanical contrivances. Hence, 
when there is no organic defect in 
either eye, which is frequently the 
case with persons who squint from 
a depraved habit.of moving their 
eyes, the disease may often be 
Dr. Darwin’ remarks 
(Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
68), that in all the squinting people 
he had occasion to attend, one eye 
was less perfect than. the other : 
these patients are, in his opinion, 
certainly curable, by covering the 


best. eye many hours in the day ; 


as, by a more frequent use of 
the weak eye, it not only ac- 
quires a habit of turning to the 
objects which the patient wishes to 
see, but gains at. the same time, a — 
more distinct vision: in both these 
respects, the better eye is under 
some disadvantage, which also fa- 


_cilitates, the cure. ‘This ingenious 
physician relates, in the same paper, 


a remarkable case of a boy, then 


‘five years old (now a reputable 


English clergyman at Edinburgh), 
who has the misfortune of view- 


ing every object with one eye 


Dr. D, dire&ted a 
paper 


only at a time. 
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paper gnomon to be made, and 
affixed to a cap; and, when this 
artificial nose was placed over the 
patient’s real nose, so as to proje& 
an inch between his eyes, the child, 
rather than turn his head so far to 
ook at oblique objects, immedi- 
ately began to exert the eye which 
was nearest tothem. But, having 
the misfortune to lose his father, 
soon after this method was begun 
to be followed, the child was neg- 
lected for six years, during which 
time the habit was confirmed in 
such a manner as seemed to leave 
jittle room to hope for a cure. 
Dr. D. however, being again call- 
ed, attempted a second time to re- 
move the deformity, by a ‘simular 
contrivance. A gnomon of thin 
brass was made, to stand over his 
nose, with a ‘half-circle of the same 
metal to go round his Se ok 

these were covered with black silk 
and, by means of a buckle behind 
his head, and a cross-piece over 
the crown of his.head, this gno- 
mon was worn without any incon- 
venience, and projected before his 
nose about ‘two inches and a half. 
‘By the use of this machine, he 
soon found it less inconvenient to 
.view all oblique objects, with the 
eye next to them, instead of the 
eye opposite to them. 

_ After this habit was weakened, 
by a week’s use of the gnomon, 


two bits of . wood, about the size: 


of a goose-quill, were blackencd 
all but a quarter of an inch at 
their summits; these were fre- 
‘quently presented to him to look 
‘at; one being held on one side the 
extremity” of his black gnomon, 
and the other on the opposite. In 
viewing these, they wete gradu- 
ally ‘brought forward beyond the 
gnomon, and then one was con- 
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cealed behind tlie other: by sichi 
means, in another week, hé could 
bend both his eyes on the same ob-= 
jet for half a minute together ; 
and, by continuing the use of the 
same machine, he was ina fair way 
of being cured. 

Lastly, if squinting arise from 
any adventitious circumstance, such 
as terror, defluxions of humours, 
&c. the removal of those causes 
will also cure the disorder; but, 
where it originates from mal-con- 
formation Of: the organs of vision, 
or has been so long neglected as 
to become confirmed, it is not ia 
the power of art to afford any re- 
lief. 

SQUIRREL, the couMey.: or 
Scturus vulgaris, L. a lively little 
quadruped, abounding In the woods 
of Britain, as well as in other parts 
of Europe, Asia, and North Ame- 
rica. Its head, body, legs, and tail, 
are of a bright, reddish-brown. co- 
lour; though, in the northern cli« 
mates, there are white and black 
squirrels, the coat of which changes 


“toa fine grey in the winter, and 


affords an elegant sung of . light 
fur. 

‘These animals feed on acorns, 
nuts, the young shoots of trees, 
and particularly the cones of firs. 
They construét their nests with. 
rooss and dried Jeaves, in the 
branches of trees, where the fe-- 
males produce in ‘April, or May, 
from 3 to 7 young, which may 
be easily domesticated ; but their 
sharp fore- teeth onght to be ex- 
tracted ; as otherwise their severe 
‘bites may prove aint 

The hunting of squirrels affords 
amusement in, autumn, and eaily 


‘in the winter, when these animals 


are fat: they are caught both for 


confining | them i in cages as ete 
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- lefscuriosity, and for the table; as 
Aheir flesh is very delicate, and pos- 
-seases a sweet flavour. 
 Sevarou-crass, the Blue. ‘See 
mbt BENT-GRASS. 
Sr. \ANTHONY’s - 
eas. 
Sr. Fonn’s-wort. See Joaw 3 
-Wort: . 
ST. VITUS's DANCE, a spas- 
modic ‘disorder, mostly incident to 


Fins, . See 


‘young persons of both sexes, from 


the age of ten to fifteen: it is dis- 
tinguished by continualinvoluniary 
gotions of the hands and feet; so 
‘that the patient appears in a man- 
ner to dance, while he is obliged to 
drag one leg after the other. 

Causes:--W orms 5 suppressed 
eruptions; checked perspiration, 
&c.53 but the peculiar affection of 
the muscles thus contracted, has 
hitherto eluded the researches of 
othe physiologist. 

However distressing this: com- 
plaint be to the patient and his 
friends, it may afford some consola- 
tion, that-it neither proves fatal nor 
permanent ; and that frequently, 
after every mean has been’ em- 
ployed, it spontaneously disap- 
pears.—A favourable change may, 
in general, ‘be expected about the 
age of puberty. 

Cure :—-As it is often difficult to 
cascertain the cause of this malady, 
it will be proper to administer such 
maedicines as are calculated to earry 
«off worms (see the article Worm); 
.and to allay the spasmodic motions. 
With the latter intention, antispas- 
maodies and tonics, namely; Asafor- 
itida, Valerian-root, Wormwood, 
-Musk in conjunction with Bark 
cand Port-wine, &c. have often 
been attended with good effects. 
-Karther, the remedies directed 
“in the »PrLersy, may also, with 

advantage, be so modified as .to 
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be salutary in this complaint—— 
Lastly, we conceive that the fe- 
pid bath may always with safe- 
ty, if not with uniform benefit, 
be resorted to; especially in an 
affeGiion which obviously arises. 
from a preternatural irritability of 
the nerves and muscles. On the 
other hand, the cold sea-Lath wilt 
probably be of great service, when 
the skin of a robust patient is not 
in a dry, contracted state; and 
when there appears tobe a sufficient 
degree of re-action in the system, 
to withstand the sudden shock of - 
thé water... 

STABLE, an edifice erected for 
the reception and accommodation 
of horses. ~ 

The principal object. in building. 
stables, is. the stézation, which 
ought to be, 1, On a gentle decli- 
vity, in order that the urine, &c. 
aay be earried off; 2. Ona pure, 
airy spot, not exposéd to noxious 
exhalations ; and, 3. On dry, hard 


-ground,——The walls raust be mo- 


derately thick, and furnished with 
easements on the north and east 
sides; both with aview to admit 
air, and to receive the benefit, of the 
rising sun. ‘The windows should, 
at the same time, be provided with 
‘shutters, for excluding the light, in 
case it be deemed necessary for the 
animals to sleep during the day. 
With respect to the paving of 
stables, it will be advisable to co- 
ver the part, on which the horses 
are to he down, with oak boards, 
placed transversely upon a level ; 
and which should be perforated 


with holes, for conducting the urine 


into the common drain. “Phe other 

part should be paved with small 

stones ; and the wall contiguous 

to the rack,. ought to Jined. with 
a wainscoat of sound oak. 

When a stable is designed be 

‘ several 


de 
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several horses, the stalls should bé 
made sufficiently wide. to enable 


them to he down, or turn round | 


without inconvenience ; while the 


partitions ought to be raised so. 


high towards the head, that the 
animals can neither see, smell, nor 
molest. each other. Lastly, the 
strictest cleanliness must be ob- 
served in the management of the 
stable, both in order to’ preserve 
the health of horses, and to prevent 
the generation of any contagious 
effluvia. In case, however, in- 
fe&tious distempers should. prevail, 
it will be necessary to resort to 
the following process, in order to 
destroy the contagion: Let half 
a pound of oil of vitriol, dilut- 
ed with an equal quantity of wa- 
ter, be gradually poured into a ves- 
sel, containing 4 ounces of pulve- 
rized .manganese, mixed with a 
pound of sea-salt.. The dish ought 
to be placed on a heated brick j 
and the operator should carefully 
avoid the fumes arising from: the 
‘vitriolic acid ; as they will power- 
full affect the organs of respira- 
tion.—See also FumicarTion, vol. 
i. p. 346. : 

STAG, or Cervus Elaphus, L L. 
an animal of chace, which is com- 
mon in Britain, as well as in other 
parts of Europe, in the northern 
parts, of Africa, Asia, and America. 
‘It is of a reddish-brown colour, 
with black spots on the face, and 
a dark stripe in the direGion of 
the spine. 

The stag is furnished with fine 
branching horns, which it gene- 
rally sheds in the spring. The fe= 
male produces one, and sometimes 
two fawns, towards the end of 
May, orearly m June, after-a ges- 
tation. of 40 weeks.. These ani- 
‘Malis attain the age of 135 or 40 
years; are remarkable for their 
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quick eye, sagacious scent, atid 
acute ear ; and, as they listen with 
delight to the sounds of the shep- 
herd’s Pipe,. this instrament has 
been successfully employed by hun- 
ters, for the purpose of decoying 
thent. 

‘The flesh of fawns is sweet and 
tender; but,-when the stag ad- 
vances in years, it acquires a strong 
and disagreeable flavour.. Their 
most useful parts are, the skin and 
horns ;..the former being advan- 


tageously. manufactured into lea. 


ther; while the latter are convert- 
ed into handles for knives, or other 
instruments ; and, on being dis- 
stilled, they yield a volatile spirit, 
which is of considerable use in me- 
dicine.—See also Hart’s-HoRWs. 
STAGGERS, or. Apoplery,. a 
disorder in, the heads- of ade 
which becomes evident from the 
drowsiness ; bad appetite ; watery. 
and inflamed eyes; amd the stag- 
gering or reeling gait of the ani- 
mals. The head is continually re- 
clining on the manger; a *shight 
fever prevails; and the discharge of 
urine is in a very small proportion. 
If the disease ariseftrom wounds, 


or blows on.the head, the -horse 


will, in addition to these symp- 
toms, become frantic, particularly 
after feeding; and, if it fall down, 
without being able to rise, there 
will be little prospect of recovery. 
Sometimes, the staggers proceed 
from colds, caught by too early 
turning the animal out to grass, 
after violent exertions: .it will, 
therefore, be requisite to: bleed him 
freely, and to support the head and 
shoulders with straw-: if he sur- 
vive. the fit, clysters prepared from 
a strong decoction of senna and 
salt, or the purging clyster. (men- 
tioned, vol. 11. p. 490), must be ad- 
ministered every morning andeven- 
ocr ee? ied 
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ing. It has farther beén recom- 
mended, to blow a dram of the 
powder of AsaraBacca, once in 
the course of the day, into the ani- 
mal’s nostrils, in order to promote 
a discharge: after which, two or 
three aloetic purges (see HorsE- 
MEDICINES, Vol. ii. p. 490) ought 
to be given; and, to prevent a re- 
lapse, small doses, not exceeding 
one ounce, and consisting of equal 
parts of cinnabar, antimony, and 
guaiacum, formed into balls, should 
be daily administered, for the space 
of a month. 

When the staggers originate 
from fulness of blood, high feed- 
ing, or want of exercise, it is the 
practice of farriers, frequently to 
take small quantities of blood from 
the horse, and to give an opening 
diet, together with scalded bran or 
barley. It appears to ws, however, 
that such bleedings, unless in cases 
of urgent necessity, might be avoid- 
ed; by keeping the animal on hay 
_ mixed with double its quantity of 
cut straw, and making him work 
moderately every day. ~ 

STaGGERS, in Sheep, is a spe- 
cies of apoplexy, arising from too 
great fulness of blood. It princi- 
pally attacks young dJambs,. which 
fali down; and, if not timely re- 
lieved, they speedily perish. The 
mode of cure generally adopted by 
shepherds, is to bleed the creatures 
frequently in the eye-vein, and to 
remove them to a coarse pasture, 
with a view to prevent the danger 

of a relapse. ri 

STAINING. 

OOD. : 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM, or 
Ornithogatum, lL. a genus of plants, 
comprising 35 species, 7 of which 
are indigenous: the principal ‘of 
these is the dutewm, or-Yellow Star 
of Bethlehem, growing in woods, 

NO. XIV.—-VOL,1V, ~~ 


See Marsrie; and 
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and moist sandy places; where its. 
beautiful: yellow flowers appear in | 
April. 

All the species of this vegetable 


are hardy perennials, and prosper 


in any situation: they may be eas - 
sily propagated by off-sets from the 
bulbous roots, ese may be pre- 
served for a long time, either in a 
raw or roasted state; and Ruet- 
Lius.remarks, that a wholesome 
and nutritious Jread may be pre- 
pared from a mixture of the roots . 
and seeds of this plant.—It is eaten 
by horses, goats, and sheep, though 
not relished by hogs; and is totally 
refused by cows.—SeealsoCHEEsE, 
vol. is’ p. 502. | ; 
STAR-GRASS, or Callitriche, 
L.. a genus of plants, consisting of 
four species, two.of which are in- 
digenous, namely: 1. 'The vera, 
Vernal Star-grass, Water-Starwort; 
Water-Fennel, or Star-headed Wa- 
ter-Chickweed, grows in ditches, 
ponds, and slow streams: it flow- 
ers from April to August. 2. The 
autumnalis, or Avitumnal Star- 
grass, abounds in ditches and still 
waters, where it flowers in Aus 
gust. 

Both these vegetables grow so 
thickly matted together, as to en- 
able a person to walk over them, 


without sinking : hence, they may 


be advantageously planted, with a 
view to consolidate swampy, or 
marshy grounds, so as to prepare © 
them for tillage. : hae SP y 
STAR-WORT, theSea, or Aster. . 
Tripoltum, I. a native perennial, 
growing in salt-marshes; both on 
the sea-coast, and in those which 
are more distant from the shore: 
it flowers in the months of August 
and September. This vegetable is 
eaten by goats and horses; but is 
not relished by sheep, and, totally: 
me by hogs. From its thriving 
1n 
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jn inland situations, the Séa-Star- 
wort has been conjectured to indi- 
cate the presence of subterraneous 
salt-springs. 

STARCH, sslidersrtien, isa pre- 
paration from wheat, obtained by 
steeping the flour of that grain in 
cold water, then straining it through 
a cloth, and suffering the farinace- 
ous particles to subside. In many 
places, however, it is manufactured 
in the following manner : 

Pure wheat is put into tubs of 
water, and exposed to the heat of 
the sun, to induce a proper degree 
ef fermentation; the water being 
changed twice every day, for six 
or eight days, according to the 
warmth of the season. When pro- 
perly softened and fermented, it is 
poured into canvas bags, which are 
worked or beaten on a board, placed 
over an empty vessel], im order to 
extract the mealy part. When such 
vessel is filledwith the liquid flour, 
a reddish fluid appears on the sur- 
face, which must be. carefully 
skimmed, and pure water added; 
when the whole ought to be briskly 
agitated, and allowed to subside. 
__ As the sediment increases, the wa- 
ter is gradually drained, and at 
length the starch is formed into 
cakes, which are cut in small 
pieces, and dried for use. 

Good starch, when dry, is pul- 
verulent, tasteless, without odour, 
insoluble both in cold water and 
ardent spirit: on the addition of 
‘boiling water, however, it forms 
Pastrs, or Pastry, of which the 
reader will find an account.—It. is 
one of the constituent parts in all 
mealy or farinaceous seeds, fruits, 
roots, &c. of plants ; though some 
vegetables contain a much larger 
proportion of it than others. Thus, 
the Wake-Robin, and White Bryo- 
ny, afford more starch than pota- 
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‘toes; and the Salep-roots, espe 


cially those of the Meadow-Ox- 
cus, for the greatest part, consist 
of that valuable substance. 

Starch being the basis of hatr- 
powder, and also of extensive uti- 
lity for domestic purposes, various 
experiments have been instituted, 
with a view to ascertain such vege-* 
tables as might be advantageously 
substituted for wheat.—As ‘the 
teader will find a recapitulation of 
those useful plants which have 
been mentioned throughout — this 
work, in the General Index of Re 
Jerence, we shall, at present, only 
notice the method adopted by Mrs. 
Grsss, for preparing starch from 
the roots of the Wake-Robin; for 
which the Society, for. the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c. in 1797; 
presented her with their gold me- 
dal. She observes, in her com- 
munication,. that such roots are 
found in the Isle of Portland, in 
the common fields, whence they 
may be dug out, cleansed, and — 
pounded in a stone mortar with © 
water. The whole is then strain- 
ed, and the starch settles at the 
bottom: a peck of these reots pro- 
duced, upon an average, about four 
pounds of starch, which was sold 
at auld. per pound.—See also 
W AKE-ROBIN, 

Starch pays, on. importation, 
5]. 15s. 2¢d. per cwt.; and is pro- 
hibited to be imported in packages 
of less than 224lbs. net weight. 

STARLING, the Common, or 
Sturnus vulgaris, L, anusefal bird, 
inhabiting various parts of Eng- 
land. Itis about eight inches in 
length, and weighs from 3 to 4 
ounces: the plumage is black, 
spotted with blue, purple, or yel- 
low, though sometimes with white 
dots; and the beak is yellow. 

Starlings breed in hollow trees, « 

the 
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the eaves of houses, in ruins, and 
even on lofty cliffs; where they 
construct their nests of straw, the 
fibres of roots, and similar materi- 

als: the female lays from 4 to 7 
pale-greenish, ash-coloured eggs : 
the young afford a delicate repast ; 
but the flesh of the old birds is so 
uncommonly bitter, from devour- 
ing worms and insects, that it can- 
not be eaten. As, however, these 
creatures have a pleasing note, and 
display great docility, they are fre- 


quently taken by bird-lime or other | 


means, and taught to imitate hu- 
man speech, in the same manner 
as Parrorts.. 

The breeding of starlings, in a 
wild state, ought to be encouraged 
by every rational farmer; because 
they are of extensive service, by 
devouring noxious vermin, and 
eating no grain or seeds of plants, 
or other fruit, unless compelled by 
necessity. 

STAVESACRE, or Delphinium 
Staphisagria, L. an exotic plant, 
growing in the southern parts of 
Europe, and particularly in Italy, 
whence its .rough, blackish seeds 
are imported. They possess a dis- 
agreeable odour, and a nauseous, 
bitterish taste. Their chief use, 
at present, is, for destroying fleas 
and similar vermin; and if Aorses, 
or othef animals, be occasionally 
‘washed with a decoétion ‘of the 
seeds of the stavesacre (in the pro- 
portion of one ounce to 1} pint of 
water), all nits, &c. will be etfec- 
tually exterminated. : 

These seeds were formerly cele- 
brated for their purgative qualities ; 
but, on aceount of their violent 
eperation, are now exploded from 
the list of internal medicines. If, 
however, a small portion of such 
poison should have been acciden- 
tally swallowed, .the most proper 
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antidote will be either an immediate 
and, brisk emetic ; or, if some time 
have elapsed, large draughts of 
oily, mucilaginous, milky, or other 
demulcent liquors, should be swal- 
lowed, with a view to prevent an 
inflammation of the intestines, 

STAYS, an article of female 
dress, which is usually made of 
canvas or dimity, supported by 
whale-bone, and laced behind. 

Few articles are of greater im- 
portance to the health and comfort. 
of females than stays: hence, in- 


‘stead of béing manufaCtured from 


hard substances, they ought to be 
made of such as would allow a free 
motion of the limbs; for instance, 
felt, shamois-leather, &c.; without 
any stiff materials. So great, how- 
ever, is the prevalence of custom, 
that such absurd casements are still 
retained by the most numerous 
class of women, who Jace them- 
selves in whale-bone, to the great 
detriment of their constitution. To 
this cause we may justly attribute 
many of the cancers, hard tumors, 
and similar affections of the breast ; 
nausea; indigestion ; compression 
of the ribs; DisToRTION of the 
spine; and a long train of painful 
disorders.—To prevent such fre- 
quent disasters, we recommend 
the use of corsets made of the pli- 
ant and elastic texture used’ for 
stockings, or gloves; which, if 
properly lined, and worn with a 
moderate compression, will not 
only afford sufficient warmth, but 
also contribute to the preservation 
of an ere&t form. In short, we 
find from history, that among the 
most elegant nations of antiquity, 
natnély, the Greek and Roman wo- 
Men, never resorted to such cum- 
bersOme articles of dress. 

In March, 1801, Mrs. Ltorp 
Gizzon, of Sackyille-street, Pics 
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cadilly, obtained a patent for new- 
invented stays, for women and 
others. 
and front-piece, both of which are 
supported by strips of whale-bone, 
that are nearly parallel: the two 
pieces are joined by means of hooks 
and eyes, or similar contrivances, 
which meet at the side, and admit 
of being accommodated to the size 
of the wearer. Farther, thesé.stays 
are made of such a length, as not 
to produce any inconvenience on 
sitting down ; and<are asserted to 
be principally calculated for cor- 
recting deformities, as well as for 
supporting the abdomen, where this 
aid should be required ; as they may 
be lined and stuffed, or padded, at 
leasure. 

STEAM, denotes the visible, 
moist vapour ascending from hot 
or boiling liquors; and also from 
substances containing humidity, 
which is easily evaporated. by a de- 
gree of heat, that is insufficient for 
their combustion. 

Steam being one of the most 
powerful agents in Nature, is an 
object of great importance to ma- 
nufa@ures, as well as to horticul- 
ture. Hence several machines, 
known under the names of steam- 
engines, have been invented, with 
a view to facilitate the operations 
of extensive iron-works, and also 
to expel noxious. exhalations from 
mines. Among these contrivances, 
that by Mr. James Warr, of Bir- 
mingham, first deserves honourable 
mention for its ingenuity ; next in 
order of time, is Mr. JonaToan 
HorwnsLower’s machine, for rais- 
ing water or other liquids by means 
of fire and steam, for which a pa- 
tent was granted in 1781; then 
Mr. James SADLER’s engine for 
diminishing the consumption of 
steam and fuel, as well as gaining 


They consist of a back 
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a considerable effe&t in time and. 
force ; in consequence of which, 
he obtained a patent in June, 1791; 
and lastly, the Rev. Mr. Epmunp 
CaRTWRIGHT’s improvements in 
construdting, working, and apply- 
ing steam-engines; for which a 
patent was granted to him in No- 
vember, 1797.—As, however, a 


description of these respetive in<: 


ventions would be unintelligible, 
without the aid. of numerous en- 


‘gravings, the curious reader will © 


consult the 4th, 7th, and 10th vols. 
of the Repertory of Arts, &c. where 
full specifications are inserted, and 
illustrated with plates. ha Fae 

Farther, steam may be made 
subservient to the purpose of pro- 
moting vegetation; by means of 
flues and other contrivances, con- 
duéted beneath hot-houses :—with 


this economical design, various suc-_ 


cessful experimentshave been made 
under the inspection of the Earl of 
Dersy, and also by THomas 
WakEFIELD, Esq. of Northwich. 
Our limits, however, being circum- 
scribed, we cannot specify the ma- 
chinery invented by Mr. W.;  be- 
cause such account would necessa= 


rily be deficient without an en+ 


graving. We shall therefore only 
remark, that during the last five 
years, the steam has been used in 
his vine-house, with the best suc- 
cess; the plants vegetating with 
uncommon luxuriance throughout 
the summer; and producing ‘the 
greatest abundance of large and 
well- flavoured fruit.’””— Another 


advantage attending this mew me-_ 


thod of raising fruit is, that it pre- 
vents the depredations of ‘the red 


spider : because, if a sufficient vo- | 


lume of steam be applied, that de- 
structive insect never appears.; For 
a more minute account of the nu- 


merous trials made with Mr.W AKE-. 


FIELD's. 
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‘grrip's flues, the reader is referred 


to the 18th vol. of the Transaétions 


of the Society for the Encourage- 


. ment of Arts, &c. .. . 

»Steam may, with equal advan- 
tage, be employedin domestic eco- 
nomy; and particularly in cooking. 
Thus, steamed potatoes are always 
miore wholesome and _ nutritious, 
than such as are boiled in water ; 
and-Dr; Darwin observes, that if 
the heat of the steam could be in- 
creased after it has left the water, 
the art of boiling all vegetables 
might be considerably improved ; 
and thus the mucilage, abounding 
both in potatoes and flour-pud- 
dings; and also in the roots, seeds, 
stems, leaves and-flower-cups of 
plants, may be rendered more nu- 
tritive, and, probably, more palata- 
ble.—See also the article Coox- 
ING, 

STEEL, is iron refined in. the 
fire with certain ingredients that 
render it white, and impart to ita 
harder and finer. grain than that of 
‘the original metal. 

Iron is converted into steel, ei- 
ther by fusion, or by cementation. 
The former method is employed for 
making steel immediately from the 
ore, or from the crude, cast metal. 
Tn the latter, bars of iron are placed 
in furnaces, with astratum of char- 
coal between each; till the pile is 
raised to a sufficient height. The 
whole is then closely covered, to 
prevent the access of the air; when 
a strong fire is kindled, and uni- 


formly continued during the whole: 


process. The surface of the metal, 
manufactured in either way, gene- 
rally exhibits numerous vesicles, 
whence it is ‘called biistered steel ; 
but these may be removed by re- 


ated ignition between red-hot. 


coals, and by forging. 


Phe finest metal of this descrip- 
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tion, is the Damascus-steel, which 
is imported from Syria; but the 
process pursued in the Turkish 
manufaétories, is not accurately 
known in Europe. The German- 
steel is made. by breaking the bls-” 
tered bars into small pieces, which 
are exposed to the strong fire of a 
furnace: these are next welded, 

and extended to the length of about 
18 inches, when they are doubled; 

welded a second time; and at 
length drawn to the requisite size 
and shape. The celebrated Bres- 
cian-steel is obtained by roasting 
the iron-ore in strata, with layers 
of wood between each; and, when 
these are sufficiently smelted, the 
metal is taken out of the furnace, 

broken to pieces, picked, and wash- 
ed in troughs of pure ‘water. It is 
next conveyed to an oblong square 
cavity, termed the jluaing-bed, 

which is strewed with a mixture of, 
finely-sifted ashes and sand, that 
are’carefully compressed. A stra- 
tum of charcoal is then laid on; 

the smelted metal is gradually add- 

ed ; and, at the end of three or four 

days, the conversion is completed. 

' ‘The best steel manufattured in 

Britain, is known under the name ~ 
of cast-steel, It is prepared from 
the common blistered metal ; which, 
being broken to pieces, is put into 
proper crucibles, with a flux; and, 


‘after the fusion is effected, the 


metal is cast into ingots, when it 
undergoes the operation of dilting, 
and is at length tempered, by re- 
peated ignition and immersion in 
water. . 

In 1801, a Mr. Eas obtained a 
patent for a new method of Lend- 
ing steel. After giving the neces- 
sary shape to the blade, spring, or, 
other article, it is extended over a 
convex piece of iron, denominated 
a flat. The bent steel is next 
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stricken repeatedly with an iron 
machine, resembling a chissel, that 
cuts into the former, and completes 
the bending; by which practice 
he conceives, that considerable la- 


bour will be saved in the manufac-~ 


turing of springs, trusses, and sur- 
geons’ instruments. 

. Rusty steel may be cleaned, by 
first anointing it with sweet-oil, 
which in the course of two or three 
days will soften the rust; after- 
wards wiping it dry with clean 
rags, and polishing the tarnished 
parts with PUMICE-STONE Or EME- 
Ry, by means of hard wood: but 
the most effectual composition for 
giving a high degree of lustre to 
steel, is a paste made of Jevigated 
blood-stone and spirit of wine. 

' This useful article is subservient, 
chiefly to the manufactures of 
 sword-blades, table and pen-knives, 
razors, and a variety of other uten- 
sils, employed in the arts, and by 
mechanics: its medicinal proper- 
‘ties differing but little from those 
of iron, we refer the reader to 
vol. ii, p. 31.——Steel pays on im- 
portation, various duties, according 
to its respective quality :—thus, 
the gad-steel is subject to the charge 
of 21. gs. 83d. per ewt.; the long 
and wisp-steel pay 13s. 114d. per 
ewt.; and steel-wire is liable to 
the duty of 11d. per lb. 
STEEL-YARD, or Stinyarp, 
is one of the most ancient machines 
_ for ascertaining the weight of bo- 
dies, by its counterpoise. It is al. 
jluded to in the Pentateuch, and to 
this day used by the Arabs, and all 
the Asiatic nations. ‘The Greek 
and Roman goldsmiths preferred it 
to the Lalance, which was the jn- 
strument used by the people. 

The steel-yard consists of a lever 

of unequal arms; and, in its mast 
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perfe& form, is constru&ed on the” 
principles of the usual balance; to 
which however it is greatlyinferior, | 
in point of minute accuracy. On: 
the other hand, the séeel-yard is 
more compendious and conveni- ” 
ent; nor does it’ admit of those 
subtle frauds which may be, and — 
often are, practised with. a pair of | 
scales. —See BALANCE. j 
There is another species of pa-- 
tent steel-yard, consisting of an- 
elastic spring, which is confined in 
a tube; thus serving by its expan-— 
sion, as a substitute for the long 
arm, and pointing out the weight 
of substances, by marks made on’ 
the moveable perpendicular bar in 
its centre. It would be superflu- 
ous to enter into a detailed descrip- 
tion of these portable machines : 
let it therefore suffice to observe, 
that such contrivance is not suffi- 
ciently accurate to determine the 
difference of ounces or drams;° 
though it may answer the purpose 
of weighing larger quantities ; pro- 
vided it be properly handled, and 
preserved from moisture, or rust. 
 Srewine. See vol. ii. p. 53. 
STICKLEBACK, the Common, | 
BANSTICKLE, OrSHARPLING, Gas- 
terosteus aculeatus, L.awell-known 
fish, abounding in newly-cut 
ditches, catials, and other collec- 
tions of water. - It seldom exceeds 
two or three inches in length: the 
back is covered with sharp spines ; 
and, like its sides, is of an olive~ 
green: the belly is perfecUy white. 
Numerous shoals of sticklebacks 
inhabit the fens of Lincolnshire, 
and the adjoining rivers, where ex- 
periments have been made to ex, 
press oif from these diminutive | 
creatures; but, we conceive, they 
may be more profitably employed 
as manure,—sSee vol, tii, p. 158. 
STIs 
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SyinyarD. See STEEL-YARD. 

STILTON-CHEESE. See yol. i. 
pp. 490-7. 

STIMULANTS, in medicine, 
generally denote those subtances, or 
means, by which the adtion of cer- 
tain parts of the body is increased, 
for instance, the circulation of the 
blood, or the activity of the mus- 
cular fibres, so as to affect, in a more 
or less favourable. manner, the 
whole system of the nerves, In 
short, these remedies are chiefly 
designed to raise the vital power, 
by producing such changes in the 
organized frame, as will render the 
latter more susceptible of those 
healthy impressions (by others 
termed -irritalility) on which the 
proper exercise of all the animal 
and vital funtions principally de- 
pends. Hence, the greatest’ pre- 
caution is requisite, in the choice 
and adaptation of stzmudants to the 

articular constitution and circum- 
stances of the individual; so that the 
energy of the active principle of 
life may not, at the same time, be 
too munch weakened ; or, by a long 
continuance of such means, be to- 
tally exhausted, 

It would be incompatible with 
our plan, to enter intoa minute dis- 
cussion of this important subject: 
we shall, therefore, content our- 
selves with observing that, in the 
application of stimulants, the prin- 
cipal attention ought to be dire¢cted 
to ascertain, by induétion, from the 
existing degree of debility or ner- 
vous inattivity, whether any, and 
what portion of the vital principle 
in the patient, may occasionally be 
roused or excited into action :— 
the result of such inquiry, can be 
determined only by the experienced 
medical practitioner. The truthof 
ti is assertion, will beamore evident 
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from the following list of stimulate. 
ing remedies, any of which may, 
in certain cases, prove useful, if 
‘properly employed: thuswine,cam- | 
phor, musk, castor, opium, phos- 
phorous, marum. germander, cin- 
namon, volatile alkali; nay, even 
friction, ele@ricity, and the appli- 
cation of nettles—all have, in ya- 
rious instances, afforded relief, 
when dire€ted with judgment. 

For guiding those readers, who 
are in search of general informa- 
tion, we shall briefly state the 
principal cases,in which stimulants 
may be resorted to: 1, In ardent | 
fevers attended with extreme ner- 
vous debility, especially those of the 
malignant kind, where the patient 
has neither. strength to discharge 
the morbid miasma affecting him, 
nor to counteraé the noxious infla- 
ence of disease. 2. In all the chro- 
nic disorders arising from intestinal 
obstruCtions; acrid humours; long- 
continued depressing. passions ; 
want of sufficient nutriment,; pri- 
vation of fresh air; too great exer- 
tions of the mind, especially night- 
study; and debauches of every de- 
scription. 3. In fainting-fits, or 
swoonings, where the highest de- 
gree of bodily weakness is only 
apparent, so that they originate 
from a suppression, rather than 
from the want of nervous energy. 
4, In paralytic affections, produced 
by any of the causes before speci- 
fied.—Hence, it will be easily un- 
derstood, that the nature of stimu- 
lants, requires not only the know- 
ledge of sele&ting, but also great 
circumspection in applying them to 
proper subjects. | 

STIRRUP, a semi-circular ma- 
chine, manufactured of steel, plat- 
ediron, &c. serving to support the 
foot of the horseman; as it e¢n- 
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ables him to mount, and to main- 
tain a due equilibrium, peru ‘seat- 
ed on the animal. 

Without entering into an histo- 
rical account of this contrivance, 
the utility of itis obvious. Hence, 


an ingenious artisan, Mr. Kery,. 
of the Strand, London, several 


years since, obtained a patent, 
which is now expired, for manu-. 
facturing stirrups, one side of 
which opens by means of a spring, 
if the rider should accidentally be 
thrown off his seat, or otherwise 
be entangled ; in order to prevent 
dangerous injuries often arising in 
consequence of being dragged by 
the horse. We understand, how- 
ever, from the patentee, that this 
invention is not so effectual in pre- 
venting danger, as his lately con- 
trived stirrup-leathers, with a spring 
beneath the saddle: thus, if the 


horseman happen to fall off, both. 


the stirrup and the leather will be 
immediately disengaged. As the 
price of the whole apparatus is not 
considerably raised by this useful 
addition to a hunting-saddle, we 
recommend it to the notice of our 
readers. 

STOCK-BILL : 

BERT. 
' STOCKINGS, are those gar- 
ments which serve to clothe, or 
shelter, the legs and feet from cold, 
and moisture. 

Stockings are manufactured of 
silk, cotton, thread, or worsted ; 
being either knit with needles, or 
woven on a loom; but the most 
proper material is wool, which is 
doubtless a warmer, and more na- 
tural clothing for the human body, 
particularly during the winter, than 
that of any other texture. In all 
-cases, however, they ought to be 
adapted to the size of the foot; 
because, if too. short, they caunot 


See hog Ee 
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fail to occasion cramps, or bier 
painful sensations; and, if too 


_ long, the folds -thus arising, -will 


produce blisters, and otherwise 
prove an impediment in walking, 

Those, who have any regard for 
their health, ought to accommo- 
date their stockings to the different 
seasons ; wearing thick woollen 
hose during the winter, and chang- 
ing these for a lighter kind, during 
warm weather.—As the feet con-- 
stantly perspire, in consequence of 
the united fri€tion both of. the 
shoes and of the stockings, it will 
be advisable to make use of a clean 
pair of thelatter, more than once in 
the day, or every time the feet are 
chilly and uncomfortable, both - 
from motives of health and clean- 
Jiness. But silk stockings ought, 
on no account, tobe worn next the 
shin ; because they not only ex- 
pose the person wearing them’ to 
frequent colds and catarrhs, ‘but 
are also in other respects very un- 
favourable to health, especially in 
scorbutic habits. 

In July, 1799, a patent was 
granted to Mr. Joun Eaton, for his 
invention of a piece of machinery 
to be added to a stocking-frame, for 
manufacturing hose-pieces, gloves, 
&c. ina more neat, simple, and 


‘expeditious manner, than can be 


effected by the common method. 
As, however, a mere description 
would convey an inadequate idea 
of Mr. Eatron’s contrivance, the 
curious reader is referred to. the 
11th vol. of the Repertory of Arts, 
&c. where a full specification is» 
inserted, and exemplified by an 


_ engraving. 


STOMACH is a membranous 
viscus,. serying to receive and digest 
the various articles of food, con- 
veyed through the mouth and gul- 
let, for the nutrition of the body. 


it 


mors: 


Ttis situated in the epigastric re- 


gion (see ABpoMEN), towards the 


jeft side; in the form of a horizon- 


- tal, long sack, furnishedat each end 
= ‘ aioe ; 
with an orifice, namely, the upper 


or left, called the cardia, where 
this organ’ is connected with the 


gullet ; and the inferior, or right 


opening, termed the pylorus, by 


which it is united to the intestines. 


“As the funtion of the stomach 
is of the first’ importance in the 
dnimal economy, it will be ‘useful 
to give a concise view of the princi- 
pal affetions to which it is liable. 

If foreign substances have, by 
accident, been swallowed, such as 
nails, stones, pieces of bones, coins, 
Knives, &c. the proper remedics 
will be those of a fat or oily nature, 
namely, castor-oil, butter-milk, 
spermaceti, mucilages, &c. clysters 
of similar liquids; in order to 
sheath the internal membranes 
against injury; and, inconsequence 
ot which, indigestible bodies are 
generally evacuated with the feces, 
though sometimes not without 
pain; so that, in some instances, 
they have proved fatal. ‘The far- 
ther treatment is stated, vol. il. p. 
413, and vol. iii. p. 196. 

Of a more serious complexion, 


~ however, is an INFLAMMATION OF 


THE STomacs, or Gastritis: the 
principal symptoms of this malady 
are, violent fever of the malignant 
kind; anxiety; intense heat and 
pain in the epigastric region; nau- 
sea and vomiting, attended with 
hiccough. 3 
Causes :—Acrid substances, for 
‘instance, glass, corrosive sublimate, 
arsénic, &c. too large quantities of 
nitre; suppressed perspiration ; re- 
pulsion of the gout, particularly in 
plethoricand bilious habits ; violent 


passions; cold draughts when the 


body is heated ; though it may also 
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arise from external injury sustained 
in other parts, suchas the brain, &c. 

This dangerous malady, gee- 
rally, terminates between the fourth’ 
and eighth day. “If the symptoms 
continue without intermission, and 
become more violent, 2 mortifica-~ 
tion may be apprehended: thus, 
sudden cessation of pain; Jow 
pulse, and great weakness, denote 
that gangrene has taken place ; but, 
in less urgent cases, where no re-" 
markable changes happen for seve- 
ral days, a. more favourable event 
may be expe@ed; though, when 
the affection proceeds frona injuries 
in other parts, or'the swallowing of 
poisons, it generally terminates in 
death. aed ve 


resorted to here, is immediate and 
copious bleeding, after which a 
blister ought to be applied to. the 
pit of the stomach: great benefit 
haswalso been derived from emol- 
lient, and mildly opening clysters.. 
The patient’s beverage should be 
of a diluent, mucilaginous,~ or oily 
nature, and taken in smal] quan- 
tities ; the latter will prove salu- 
tary, where the irritating substance 
has, for some time, remained in 
the stomach.. If the disorder ori- 
ginated from corrosive poisons, the 
most proper means of decomposing 
them, and of counteracting their 
ettects, will be timely and copions 
draughts of a solution of soap; or 
sulphureous waters ; warm. baths, 
and the subsequent use of mucila- 
ginous liquids. —See vol. i. p. 110. 
After the cure has been’ success- 
fully effected, the convalescent 
should be cautious in his diet, 
avoiding all coarse and heating 


food; he ought likewise carefully 


to keep his stomach and feet warm, 
especially in changeable weather. - 
Another species of gastritis, is the 
erysi-~ 


Cure :—The chief remedy to be’. 


Se eae a 
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erysipelatous, which occurs ‘more 
frequently than is generally un- 
derstood : the signs by which the 
existence of this affection may be 
ascertained, are as follow: the 
mouth and fauces’ appear inflam- 
ed ; 
stomach, attended with frequent 

vomiting, and a slight fever. The 
disorder often changes its place, 
and sometimes spreads through 
the whole alimentary canal, where 
it occasions vomiting or diarrhea. 
In most instances, it proceeds from 
zerid. substances introduced into 
the stomach, and from. internal 
causes, the nature of which has not 
been hitherto discovered ; though 
it also frequently appears, as a 
symptom of putrid fevers, and 
during convalescence in general. 

Cure:—When this inflammatory 
complaint arises from acrid sub- 
stances, it will be necessary to take 
copious draughts of warm, bland 
liauids, with a view to excite vo- 
miting, by which it may be re- 
moved ; or, if it proceed from 
mineral poisons, recourse should 
be had to the antidotes mentioned 
under their respective heads,— 
Bleeding, in this case, is neither 
advisable nor safe, especially if the 
patient be in a debilitated state : 
eon the contrary, small. quantities 
of vegetable acids, and the careful 
use of the Pernvian bark, will be 
productive of good effecis. 

With respect to the method of 
treating Inpiegstion,. we refer 
the reader to that article. 

STONE, or Lithiasis, is a con- 
eretion of calcareous matter, form- 
ed in different organs of the body, 
but particularly in the kidnies, uri- 
nary passage, and biliary ducts ; 
though other parts are not exempt 
trom its influence: thus, accumu- 


there is pain at the pit of the: 


| 
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lations of this kind have frequently. 

been discovered, upon dissection, 
infthe heart, brain, lungs, intes- 
tines, &c. of various size, shape, 
weight, and number. ‘Lhere are. 
instances, where more than 200° 
small stones have been gradually 
voided by stool. 

An inquiry into the nature of. 
these morbid productions being fo-: 
reign to our purpose, we. shall 
briefly state, that they probably: 
originate from a deposition of cer- 
tain particles of the blood, which, 
cohere to any small body they may. 
find in their passage, thus forming 
the nucleus or basis.. Hence we shall. 
confine our attention to the practi- 
cal treatment of this dreadful ma- 
lady, in the instances before men-. 
tioned; and commence with the 
urinary stones, as being the most 
frequent. These are situated either, 
in the kidnies, urinary duéts, blad- 
der, or urethra. 

Symptoms of the stone in. the 
kidnies:—An obtuse pain about 
the loins; nausea and vomiting; 
small pieces of calcareous matter 
are discharged with the urine; but, 
if the concretion be settled in the 
bladder, an uneasiness will be felt 
at the end of the urinary passage, - 
especially in emitting the water, 
which suddenly stops; or, it can 
be passed only when lying on the 
back: the urine is of various co- 
lours, and often tinged with blood ; 
and, if the aceumulation be of a 
considerable size, a fixed pain pre- 
vails’ about the neck of the blad- 
der. More certain signs, however, 
for ascertaining the presence of a. 
stone, are the following : 1. when 
the. discharge of urine is accome 
panied with small. pieces of such 
stony matter; and, 2, by sounding, 
which is performed, ‘either by the 

1ad- 


era *- 


introduction of the finger into the 
anus, or of the catheter into the 
bladder. ) 
Causes :—This distressing afflic- 
tion may be induced by a great va- 


_ to the purpose. 


riety of circumstances, especially 


by improper articles of diet (see 
Grave); though, in some coun- 
tries, it is endemial, where a pe- 
culiar disposition in the habits of 
the people promotes its formation. 
These painful concretions have, 
likewise, been observed to be very 
common in the countries provided 
only with hard spring waters, which 
constitute the daily beverage of the 
inhabitants: they may also arise 
from too copious use of acids, and 
certain wines, for instance, Mo- 
selle and Rhenish, or Old Hock; 
not less than from cheese, and other 
gross aliment. Farther, well-at- 
tested instances have occurred, in 
which this excruciating disorder 
was occasioned by the shot swal- 
lowed with game, and even by the 
dust from mill-stones, mixed with 
the flour. 

During the passage of stones 
from the kidnies into the bladder, 
the patient is afflicted with pain, 
vomiting, &c. which form the 
paroxysm of the gravel and stone ; 
being sometimes even attended 
with inflammation (see Krpn1zs). 
In.the bladder, they are mostly pro- 
ductive of pain; strangury; bloody 
urine; inflammation ; though in 
some instances they have remained 
in a dormant state for a considera- 


ble time ; and, unless removed by. 


proper means, death closes the 
scene. 

Cure :—An endless variety of 
remedies, under the name of z- 
thontriptics, have been recom- 
mended, for dissolving the stone ; 
but as an account of all these pre- 


tended specifics would be equally 
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tedious and useless, we shall only 
mention such as appear best adapted 
A preparation, 
which formerly stood in great re- 
pute, is the caustic ley, which, 
however, requires mucilaginous or 
gelatinous drink as a yebhicle : 
thus, it was administered with 
great secrecy by an empiric of the 
name of CuirricK, to whom the 
patients sent a vessel containing 


veal-broth, which he returned with 


the medicine mixed in the liquor, 
and secured by alock: for this ex- 
position we are indebted to Mr. . 
Bracxrie. It is evident, that great | 
caution is requisite in the dose of 
so active a medicine, Considerable 
benefit. has been derived from the 
use of water impregnated with 
fixed air, as direéted by Dr. Fat- 
coneR.~—An infusion of the seeds 
of wild carrot (Daucus sylvestris, 
L.) sweetened with honey, is a_ 
simple and much esteemed re- 
medy.—The late Dr. De Harn, 
recommended the Bear-whortle. 
berry (Arbutus Uva ursi, L.) as a 
most efficacious remedy for the 
stone: it may be taken in doses 
of from one scruple to half a dram 
in powder, twice or three times a 
day; or, in the form of an infusion 
thus prepared: .Take of bears 
whortleberry leaves three drams, 
and boiling water one pint: after 
simmering for one or two hours, 
the liquor should be strained; and 
from two to three table-spoonfuls 
may be given twice or three times 
a day.—Lime-water has likewise 
proved beneficial in this complaint, 
both when taken internally, and ine 
jected into the bladder.—Another 
simple remedy has been prescribed 
with great success by. Dr. Mac+ 
BRIDE: thirty berries of raw cof- 
fee ought to be boiled in a quart 
of pure water, til] it acquire a 
: deep 
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deep greenish colour; of this li- 
quor about half a pint is to be 
taken, morning and evening, with 
10 drops of sweet spirit~ of nitre : 
during such course, the bowels 
should. be occasionally opened, by 
a dose of castor-oil, Similar at- 
tention ought to be paid, when. any 
of the other remedies are admini- 
stered ; andtheir operation may also 


-be assisted by the use of mild diu-. 


retics. In‘their diet, patients should 
avoid coarse and heavy provisions, 
such as sa!ted, dried, or smoked 
animal food, especially substances 
of an oily nature, and-all. high- 
seasoned dishes: farther, red-port, 


~Rhenish, and Moselle wines, are 
uncommonly pernicious ;. as they | 


naturally promote the accumula- 
tion of stones: the beverage ought, 
therefore, to consist of cooling di- 
luents, in which some mucilage of 
gum arabic or tragacanth is dis- 
solved.—Symptoms of violent pain 


may be relieved by emollient cly- 


° 


sters with opium. 
‘Should, however, all endeavours 


of dissolving the stony concretion. 


prove abortive, recourse must be 
had to an operation, as the only 
eventual means of extirpating the 
disease. If the stone should be 
retained:,in the urinary passage, 
speedy application must be made 
to a professional man; because de- 
lay, or neglect, cannot fail: to in- 
crease the evil. 

GALL-STONES,. or. coneretions 
formed inthe biliary ducts, are of va- 
rious sizeand colour. ‘Tiere isa ful- 
ness and pain about the stomach ; 
loss of appetite; languor; nausea; 
colic; vomiting ; and restlessness : 
the eyes have a yellowish appear- 
ance; and jaundice is a frequent 
attendant on the disorder. 

With a'view to expel such _bili- 


ary concretions, the patient may 
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first resort to a warm bath, and 
then take a gentle emetic; though, 
in plethoric habits, or if the pain 
be violent, a small portion of blood 
may be drawn from the arm, and 
an opiate given; in order to allay: 
the spasms. But, where the symp- 
toms do not abate after the second 
bathing and emetic, medical. ad= 
vice will be indispensable.—Jn 
slight ‘cases,. a. decoction of .. the! 
Soap-wort, or of Dandelion and 


‘Dog’s-grass, in which a few drams’ 


of vitriolated, kali are dissolved; 
has been found of effeCtual service. 


. Great benefit has, likewise,’ been: 


derived from the liberal: use of ace=' 
tated halt, especially if administered 
at an early period, BRUGNATELLI,) 
has for some time employed with: 
great success, the acidulated car- 
bonate of lime. 

In all ‘calculous affeGtions, the 
body should .be regulated by the 
mildest laxatives, the good. effects 
of which may be still farther pro-' 
moted by moderate exercise on 
horse-back ; though the same cau= 
tion ought to be observed in. this 
respect, as well as in the use of 
emetics ; for every . violent effort, 
or concussion of the viscera, tends 
to aggravate the complaint. | 

STONES, in general, are de- 
fined to be hard, solid bodies, which 
are neither soluble in water, nor: 
malleable... They are formed in 
the progress of time, within the 
bowels of the earth, by the gra- 
dual accretion of earthy particles ; 
which, by different combinations,” 
acquire various degrees of hard+ 
ness. 

Stones have, by mineralogists, 
been divided into numerous Glasces- 
according to their respective con- 


-sistence, colour, form, and other 


properties: but, as ‘we state the 
most valuable iiada and species of - 
these 
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these fossils, in alphabetical order,’ 


we shall in this place only remark, 


that the practice of indiscriminately 


collecting stones from land, is pro- 
ductive of great disadvantage, be- 
cause it tends to diminish its fer- 
tility. (See also vol. i. p. 95.) 
There are, however, certain situa- 
tions abounding with stones, that 
might be usefully employed in re- 
pairing roads :—the usual mode of 
gathering them by hand, or sepa- 


~ 


\ 


@, a, a, a, are four wooden feet, 


serving to support a beam, c, to the 


ends ot “which are fixed two pieces 
of wood, d, and g, containing the 
iron axis.e. 
A hoop of ‘iron is fastened over 
such axis, by means of ahook, /, to 
revent it from being raised up by 

‘ ihe weight of the receiver or basket, 
_marked by the letters'2, m, h; 

4, m, h. 

_ b, b, are two cross pieces, fixed 
‘to the inner surface of the feet; and 
_ which contribute to strengthen the 

ei! 
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rating them from the soil by means 
of an iron or wooden riddle, being 
equally troublesome and expensive, 
we have procured the following cut, 
of a machine for clearing land from 


‘stones, and also’for sifting sand or 


gravel: it was invented by PereR 
Francis Pontr, an ingenious Ita- 
lian mechanic, on whom the Patri- 
otic Society of Milan conferred a 
premium of 16 scudi, and a silver 
medal, 


machine, and.to keep it steady. 
They are made to project in the 
form of handles, for the greater 
convenience of transporting the 
implement to different places, two 
men being thus enabled to carry it 
with ease. | | 
_k,is acontinuation of the iron 
axis, ¢, so as to form the handle of 
the basket; and, on turning it 
round, the basket moves in a Cir- 
cular direction: the axis is fixed 


_to the bottom of the receiver by a 


cross of iron, f; or, such axis. may 
be 
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be made to pass through the basket, 
. and be so firmly attached to its in- 
ner surface, as to support its rotary 
motion. 

The receiver described by the 
letters 2, m,h; 2, m,h; consists of 
a thick wooden bottom, to which 
are fastened (by means of nails re- 
presented by black dots) the iron 
bars, of which all its sides are com- 
posed. These bars extend in an 
oblique direGtion to the bottom ; 
so that the diameter of the outer 
periphery, h, h, is double to that of 
the bottom: they are equal in 
length to the diameter h, /; at 
which part they are fastened to a 
strong iron hoop. 

The original basket delineated in 
our figure, is nearly two Paris feet 
in diameter ; and all the cther parts 
are constructed accordingly: the 
size of the machine may, however, 
be enlarged, or diminished, as occa- 
sion requires. But, as the spaces be- 
tween such bars would be dispro- 
portionally wide, in case the latter 
were throughout ofan equal size, or 
breadth, these ate made somewhat 
round towards'the letters 7,7; be- 
coming gradually broader as they 
approach to k,h; so that the spaces 
between the bars do not increase in 


proportion to the width of the: 


basket. 

Lastly, in case such bats be not 
sufficiently strong, they may be 
supported by fixing another iron 
hoop round them, at mm. And, 
if this: machine be designed to sift 
sand or gravel, as well as to clear 
land from stones, a sieve of iron 
‘wire may be fastened around it; 
and the interstices of which may 
be enlarged or diminished, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

In employing this machine, it 
must be placed at one end of the 
field: two men, furnished with 
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spades, should place themselves in 
the front, and throw the earth dug 
up into the basket, which may be 
turned round by a boy, or any other 
person. The soil and stones strike 
against the wooden bottom, and 
fall upon the bars, being whirled 
round by the rotary motion of the 
receiver, During such revolution, 
the sand, smal] stones, and earth, 

fall through the interstices of the 
bars on the ground, while such as 
are larger will be thrown toa cer= 
tain distance from the basket. into 
a trench, made for their reception. 


~ When the labourers are so far ad 


vanced that they cannot, without 
difficulty, supply the basket, it will 
be necessary fo spread the sifted 
parts regularly on the surface, and 
to remove the machine by means of 
the handles 4, L, so as to be exatly 
over the stones already separated. 

Thus, the work may be continued 
in a similar progression,’ till the 
land be properly cleared. 

The most favourable time for 
this agricultural labour, will be 
during temperate weather; when 
the ground is neither so moist as to 
adhere between the interstices, and 
consequently to diminish the utility 
of the machine; nor so dry and 
dusty as to be troublesome to the 
labourers. In such seasons, stony 
land may be greatly improved j as 
the stones will be buried in those 
spots to which the roots of annual — 
plants do not extend ; and in which 
neither trees nor shrubs will pros- 

er. 

STONE-CROP, or Botan Ta: 
a genus of perennial plants, coms 
prising 31.species, 9 being indi 
nous; of which the following are 
the most remarkable : | 

1, The Telephium, ot Orpine 
Stone-crop. See Cone the 
Common, 

2, The 
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®. Tlie acre, WaLu-PEPPeR, 
Birinc, or Pepper STONE-cRoP, 
grows on the surface of walls, roofs, 
rocks, and in dry pastures ; flow- 
ers in June or July.’ This vegetable 
is eaten by goats, but refused by 
horses, cows, and sheep. It con- 
tinues to vegetate, while suspended 
in a chamber: being very acrid, if 
applied externally, it excites blis- 
ters; but, when taken internally, 
‘occasions vomiting —According to 
Dr. WITHERING, it is an excellent 
remédy in scorbutic cases, and in 
‘quartan agues: a table spoonful of 
its expressed juice operates power- 
fully as a purgative. At present, 
however, it is seldom employed ; 
though, on account of its active 
properties, the wall-pepper pro- 
‘mises to be an useful medicine, 
~when administered with judgment. 

3. The reflexum, or YELLow 
SToneE-crop, thrives on walls, 
‘toofs, and rocks, where its bright 
yellow flowers appear in July. 

A, The rupestre,or Rock STone- 
CROP, grows principally on St. 
Vincent's rock, near Bristol, and 
on the Chedder hills, in Somerset- 
shire. It differs from the preceding 
species only in its smaller flowers, 
which likewise blow in July. 

Both vegetables, last mentioned, 
having an agreeable, pungent taste, 
are cultivated in Holland and Ger- 
many, where they are esteemed as 
ingredients in salads. ‘They may 


‘be easily propagated, by planting 


either their roots, or the cuttings of 
the shoots in a moist soil, where 
~they will readily take root, and 
‘spread with great luxuriance. ‘ 
STORAX,a fragrant gum-resin, 
-exuding from incisions made in the 
Common Storax-tree, or Styrax 
officinalis, L. a native of Italy and 
the Leyant, where it flowers in 
July, 
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The best storax is obtained from 
Asiatic Turkey, in small, irregular, 
transparent masses, of a pale-red, 
or yellowish colour, and generally 
abounds with whitish tears, resem- 
bling ‘those of Brenzoin. The 
drug, however, which is commonly 
sold in the shops, consists of large, 
light pieces, very impure, from 
the saw-dust with which the resi- 
nous juice is mixed. And, though 
inferior to the preceding*sort, yet 
in a purified state, it possesses 
greater fragrance. 

Storax is one of the most grate- 
ful of the odoriferous gum-resins, 
but is at present disused in medi- 
cine ; and employed chiefly in fu- 
migations, or as a perfume: it 
pays, onimportation, from the coun- 
tries of which the storax-tree is a 
native, only g2d., but from other 
places, 2s. 53d. per lb. 

There is another species, known | 
under the name of Liquid Storaz, 
which exudes from incisions made 
in the Liquid-amlar Styracifiua,L,. 
asserted to be a native of Virginia 
and Mexico. It is farther obtained, 
by boiling the bark or branches of 
that tree; in consequence of which 
the purer particles rise to the sur- 
face. The genuine liquid storax is 
of the consistence of honey, pos- 
sesses a fragrant smell, somewhat 
resembling that of the preceding, 
solid species. But the drug of this 
name kept in the shops, is an arti- 
ficial compound of the conerete 
storax, common resin, wine, and 
oil, properly incorporated. Whether. 
genuine or spurious, it is only used 
externally as a balsamic. The im- 


‘ported liquid storax pays a duty of 


4td. per lb. 
STOVE, in domestic economy, 
a contrivance, or apparatus, in 
which fires are made, with the 
view of conveying heat throughout 
houses,, 
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houses, churches, or other build- 
ings. 

One of the niost ingenious plans 
designed in this department, is the 
Pennsylvania Fire-place, which we 
have described in vol. ii. pp. 289-92. 
Notwithstanding its acknowledg- 
ed utility, the mechanism of Dr. 
FRaNKLIN’s apparatus has occa- 
sionally been found too complex 
to. be comprehended by ordinary 
workmen: hénce, a’ Mr. SuHarr 
procured a patent, several years 
since, for certain improvements, 
_ which are calculated to obviate 
such inconveniencies. Thus, by 
adding a funnel to the top, these 
fire-places can be adapted to any 
ehimnies; and, if the funnel be 
lengthened, it:.may be accomimo- 
dated to libraries, ball-rooms, or 


ether buildings, which have not’ 


the advantage of a chimney. Mr. 
S.’s stove-grates are provided with 
a hollow base; in consequence of 
which, he is enabled to apply them, 
without any additional brick-work, 
-more effectually to the purpose of 
heating rooms, than is practicable 
with those on FRANKLIN’s con- 


struction: at the same time, by his: 


alterations in the air-lox (seevol. ii. 
p- 290), a larger portion of. air is 
introduced. Our limits permit us 
only to add, that Mr. Snarp’s 
stove-grates may be acconimodated 


toevery building, whether public _ 


or private: and we refer the read- 
er to his “Account of the Air-Stove- 
.. Grates,” &c. 8vo 

In June, 1796, a patent was 
granted to Mr. Witt1aAm Wuir- 
TINGTON, for his invention: of a 
Portable Baking Stove. The pa- 
tentee asserts, that his contrivance 
.is calculated for baking all kinds of 
‘bread, particularly that prepared 
of oats, with a cheapness and faci- 
lity not hitherto experienced. It 


able Stove or Kitchen ; 
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may be manufactured from any 
metal, or even from clay, of any 
size or shape; and either ;with er 
without an oven: the door for sup- 
plying fuel, together with the pipe 
or flue for carrying off the smoke, 
may be fixed in any part of the 
stove. Besides, this machine may - 
be used in any situation, whether 
on land or at sea; being easily 
portable, and requiring only one- 
Jifth part of the fuel consumed in 
the common way; as it may be 
easily heated with coke, coals, 
wood, charcoal, or any other-sub- 
stance. For a more diffuse account 
of such contrivance, the reader will 
consult-the 12th vol. of the Reper= 
tory of Arts, &c. where it is. illus- 
trated with an engraving. 

A patent was likewise granted to 
Mr. Epwarp W aLKker; fora port- 
to faeili- 
tate the processes of cooking, or 
dressing provisions... The whole is 
manufactured of either cast or 
wrought iron; having a fire-place 
_in its centre, which is,inclosed by a 
deor: beneath is an ash-hole; and, 
-on each side, there is a closet, ore 
of which. may be employed f 
baking; the other will contain two | 
spits, with racks, &c. complete ; 
the top may be used as a brotling- 
plate, heated by the same fire; 
while the smoke is carried off 
through an iron funnel, baving a 
smoke-jack for the purpose “of 
turning the spits. A more com-.— 
plete idea of this stove may be ob- 
tained from the 15th voi. of the 
Repertory, &c. where the specifi< 
cation is illustrated with an en- 
graving.—See also. the articles 


-Firg-piLace, FuRNacr, GRATES, 


and KircHen. 

Stoves, in Horticulture, are 
buildings ereéted for the purpose 
of preserving tender plants, which 

~ would 


$TO. 
would otherwise perish, from the 
moisture and coldness of our cli- 
mate. 
These ereftions are usually di- 
vided into two classes, namely, 
bark and dry-stoves, according to 
’ the plan on which they are esta- 
dlished. In the former case, a pit 
is dug to the depth of three or four 
feet, that generally extends over the 
whole length of the hot-house, and 
is filled with fresh tanners’ bark, 
in which the pots, containing the 
plants, are plunged.—See Hov- 
BED. | 
Dry-stoves are built of bricks, 
in the form of flues, which are 
conveyed either beneath the pave- 
ment, or attached to the back wall 
of the house; one being constructed 
above another, and returned six or 
eight times throughout the whole 
length of the building. In such 
stoves, it is necessary to arrange 
the pots on shelves, rising pro- 
gressively. Their dimensions ought 
to be adapted to the number of 
plants to be preserved; the floor 
_ being elevated ‘to a greater or 
smaller height above the surface 
of the ground, according to’ the 
natural humidity or dryness of the 
soil. It will be necessary to make 
paths about two feet wide in the 
front, for the convenience of walk- 
_ ing. The furnace may be placed 


either in the middle, or at one end . 


of the building ; but it should, in 
every case, be adapted to the na- 
ture of the fuel tobe employed. The 
best for this purpose is turf; be- 
- €ause it burns more uniformly, and 
slowly, than any other combusti- 
ble substance, and consequently 
requires less attendance; 

Such is the manner in which 
these kinds of stoves are generally 
‘constructed; but Dr, ANDERSON 
has lately contrived another ap- 
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paratus, upon a mew plan, and ac-~ 
commodated to his Patent Hoé- 
houses (see vol. ii. pp. 495-6): as, 
however, a mere description of 
his peculiar stove would convey an 
imperfect idea of the invention, 
we are obliged to refer the curious 
reader, as well as the lover of 
horticulture, to the first volume of 


the new series of Dr. A.’s Re- 


creations in Agriculture, &c. where 
the principle is fully developed, and 
illustrated with several cuts. 

STRAINS, in farriery, denote 
such accidental injuries as some- 
times happen to horses, by a vio- 
lent and unnatural distension or 
stretching of their muscles or ten- 
dons ; in consequence of which, 
the animals suffer great pain, and 
are generally lamed. - 

The treatment of this affe@ion 
must be regulated according to the 
situation of the injured parts: Thus; 
if the ligaments, that conneé the 
thigh, or other bones, be strained, 
it will be advisable to turn the 
horse into a good pasture; as the 
richness-of the food will prevent 
his health from becoming im- 
paired ; and the gentle exercise in 
the field will preserve the joints 
from stiffness and rigidity. 

Where the shoulder has thus 
been hurt, the horse will not put 
the strained leg forward in the 
same manner as that which is 
sound ; and, in trotting, describes 
a_circle with the former, instead 
of a straight line: the Jame leg like- 


Wise projects beyond the other. 


If such strain be accompanied with 
inflammation, “bleeding will be- 
come necessary; after which, the 
part affected must be well bathed 
three times every day with hot 
vinegar, or verjuice in which soap 
has been dissolved. But, in case 
no. swelling appear, the animal 

L ) ought 
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ought to rest for two or three days, 
and the muscles should be rubbed 
with opodeldoc, or with a mix- 
ture of camphorated spirit of wine; 
and oil of turpentine, in the pro- 
portion of two parts of the former 
to one of the latter. 

‘Poulticés, consisting of oatmeal, 
rye-flour, or bran boiled in vinegar 
or wine-lees, together with a suffi- 
cient portion of hog’s-lard, to ren- 
der them soft, wil] be of great ser- 
vice, if timely_applied ; and, when 
the inflammation subsides, the 
strained parts may be bathed with 
either of the liniments before spe- 
cified, till the perfe&t use of the 
limb be restored. 

The pasterns, and knees, are 
liable to strains, chiefly in conse- 
quence of blows, or similar ill 
~ usage: if they be much swelled, a 
poultice may be applied, and the 
parts treated in the same manner 
as the shoulder; or, they may be 
bathed with a liquor compounded 
of one pint of vinegar, four ounces 
of camphorated. spirit of wine, and 
two drams of: white vitriol, pre- 
viously dissolved in a little water. 
As these parts are generally sub- 
jet to great weakness, after vio- 
lent strains, the horse should be 
sent to a level pasture, which will 
greatly promote his recovery. 

The last case deserving notice, 
is that of sérains in the. hock. 
These must be bathed in cooling 
and corroborant liquids ; but, if the 
ligaments be injured, it will be 
proper to foment them with wool- 
ten cloths, dipped in a hot mix- 
ture of verjuice and spirit of wine, 
to which a small quantity of crude 
sal ammoniac may be added.— 
Lastly, if any internal callosities 
remain, it will be advisable to fire 
the joint carefully with razes, or 
lines set closely ‘together ; after 
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which,a mercurial plaster should be 
applied; bat, in case such concre- 
tions appear externally, they may. 
be removed by the repeated use of 
the blistering plaster, the compo- 


sition of which has been specitied 


under the article BonE-sPAvIN ; 
omitting, however, the sublimate, 
on account of its corrosive nature. 

STRANGLES, a disorder inci- 
dent to colts and young horses: it 
becomes evident from a collection 
of impure humours, that are dis- _ 
charged by the nostrils, or-by sup- 


‘puration from the glands, situated 


beneath the bones of the lower 
jaw. ‘ 
‘The symptoms, indicating this 
disease, are, loss of appetite, dull- 
ness, and ina¢tivity ; a hollow, dry, 
cough; and, progressively, intense 
thirst: as its virulence increases, 
the animal becomes languid; and, 

in consequence of the painful tu- 
mors formed in the jaw-bone, will at 
length be unable toswallow. The 
first object of attention, in case the 
fever continue moderate, and the 
evacuations beregularly performed, 
is to examine the swelling, and 
promote suppuration ; which may — 


‘be effected by cutting off all- the 


hair contiguous to the tumefied - 
part, and fomenting- it for ten mi- 
nutes with flannels, dipped in strong _ 
and hot decoctions of marsh-mal- 
low, chamomile, or similar emol- _ 
lient vegetables. The following 
poultice must, then be applied, 
namely: take coarse bread crumbs; 
barley meal; and elder-flowers, of 
each two handfuls; boil them ina _ 
sufficient. portion of milk; and, — 
while the mixture is hot, add three 
oz. of turpentine, and six oz. of | 
hog’s-lard. The quantity thus 
prepared will be sufficient for two 
or three poultices, which ought to 
be used sani warm, ‘and be 
firmly 
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firmly secured, every night and 
morning, after repeating the fo- 
mentation for five or six days; or till 
‘ asuppuration be effected. When 
the discharge ceases, the following 
ointment, spread on tow, should 
be applied to the: wound, ‘and the 
poultice laid over it, to promote 
the healing of the ulcerated part: 
—Take of resin, and Burgundy 
pitch, six oz. each; of hog’s-lard, 
40z.; of honey and common tur- 
pentine, two oz: each ; and one oz. 
of yellow wax. These ingredients 
ust be melted together: on re- 
moving the mixture, two drams of 
finely pulverized verdigrease must 
be gradually incorporated, and the 
whole frequently stirred, till it be- 
come cool. 

Should the horse, during the 
strangles, be seized with consider- 
able fever and inflammation, or the 
swelling be so situated as to threat- 
en suffocation, it will be advisable 
to bleed him moderately. The 
food, throughout the course of the 
disease, ought to consist of warm 
mashes, given frequently in small 
quantities; to which half an ounce 
of liquorice and aniseed, in pow- 
der, may- be advantageously added, 
together with about two ounces of 
honey. The diseased animal must 
be kept warm ; and, if the weather 
be favourable, he should take 
gentle exercise, or undergo the 
usual discipline of the stable, though 
in a less compulsory degree. 

This malady is seldom produc- 
tive of dangerous consequences, 
unless it be neglected. As it 
mostly terminates with a discharge 
from the nostrils, these parts should 

be often cleansed with sponges, 
dipped in warm water; but, if 
such evacuation continue to be co- 
pious and fetid, after the swellings 
: bare suppurated and healed, it may 
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be considered as symptomatical of 
the Ghanprks ; in which case it 
will be advisable to adopt the treat=: 
ment already stated under that 


_article, 


STRaNGURY. ‘See Urine. | 

STRAW, denotes the stalk on 
which corn grows, and from which 
it is separated by threshing. 
' Straw is an article of extensive 
utility in rural and domestic eco- 
nomy.-—- When chopped or. cut 
small, by means of the machine 
known under the name of Straw- 
CUTTER (to which we refer), it 
affords a wholesome provender for’ 
horses and oxen, especially if it be 
mixed with green food. It is like% 
wise usefully employed in thatch- 
ing cottages, houses, and barns. 
But, as such buildings are liable to 
be uncovered by violent storms, 
farmers should, if possible, annu- 
ally save a sufficient quantity of 
wheat-straw, in order to be pro- 
vided against accidents : thus, the 
necessity of purchasing straw at a 
high price, or of threshing. their 
wheat at an improper season, may 
be effectually obviated. 

In May, 1798, Mr. Perer Bors 
LEAU, obtained a patent for a hew 
and improved method of manu- 


' facturing straw into hats, bonnets, 


8c. but such privilege having been 
annulled by .a Court of Justice, 
we shall state the plan on which 
he proceeds.—The straw is first 
separated at the joint, and deprived 
of its external skin or covering ; one 
end of each tube being cut in the 
form of a pen, so that it may be 
inserted into the cavity of another ; 
after which it is immersed in water, 
to render it pliant, and susceptible 
of the requisite shape on the block; 
Next, a small circle is to be traced 
on the surface of a wooden mould 
(having the form of the crown corres- 

Li2 ponding 
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ponding with the article to be ma- 
nufactured); from which, lines 
are to. be. drawn perpendicularly, 
diagonally, or in any other direc- 
tion. At the top of each line must 
be fixed a nail or pin, to which a 
double wire should be fastened : 
the straw is then plaited between 
such wires, and the ends are joined 
_ by introducing the sharp end of one 
tube into another, till the crown be 
completed, — 

For making the brim of the bon- 
net or hat, a sheet of thick paste- 
board must: be formed into the 
requisite shape; lines.or curves, 
similar to those above. described, 
are next to be drawn, and. the 
wires fastened through small holes 
made at the top. The straw is 
worked in the same manner as that 
for the crown; to which the brim 
may be attached; either by conti- 
nuing the work so as to form one 
piece, or by sowing both together, 
and concealing the juncture by a 
wreath of straw, or any other 
mode, which fancy may suggest.— 
See also Parer, vol, ili. p. 337. 

STRAWBERRY, or Fragaria, 
a genus of plants, comprehending 
three species, two of which are in- 
digenous; but the principal is the 
wesca, or Common Strawberry, 
growing in woods, hedges, and 
hollow ways; where its flowers ap- 
pear in the month of May or June; 
and are succeeded by small red 
fruit. The plant is eaten by sheep 
and goats, but is not relished by 
cows; and is totally refused by 
horses and swine. 

The common Strawberry is the 
parent-stock from which all the 
different varieties have been ob- 
tained by culture: the most re- 
markable of these, are: 

1. The Wood-Strawlerry, with 
eblong serrated leaves, and small 
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white, round. fruit.—2, The Green, 
or Pine-apple Strawberry, which 
has received this name from itsde- — 
licate flavour, resembling that of 

the Pinn-arpLe.—3. The Scarlet, 
or Virginian Strawberry, which 
has also oval, serrated leaves, and 
bears a roundish. berry, -of a deep 
scarlet colour.—4. The Hautloy, 
or Musk Strawberry, is a native of 
America, but has long been raised 
in British gardens: it is remarka- 
ble for its rough. spear-shaped 
leaves, andits large pale-redfruit.— 
5. The Chili Strawberry has oval, 
thick hairy leaves, large. flowers, 
and firm berries.—6. The Alpine 
Strawberry, has small oval leaves, 


‘diminutive flowers, and oblong, | 


pointed fruit, of a moderate size.— 
7. The Monthly, or Ever-flowering 
Strawberry, originally a. French va~ 
riety, produces verydelicate fruit,ge- 
nerally pointed towards the top,and. 
bulky below ; being in season from, _ 
May to November: the plant it~ 
self, however, is very small, has — 
diminutive leaves, and furnishes 
but few oft-sets for transplantation. 
All the varieties of this vegeta- 
ble are hardy, perennial plants, 
which flower in May and June, pro- 
ducing perfect fruit in June, July, 
August, aud even till November. 
They may be propagated by plant- 
ing off-sets, or suckers, in any — 
light, rich garden-soil, where they — 
annually yield abundant crops, if 
properly weeded, and supplied — 
with moisture. Their fertility, 
however, will be considerably in- 
creased, by transplanting them eve 
ry second year into fresh beds, that 
have previously been dug, or other 
wise prepared for their reception. 
As the Strawberry is one of the — 
most exhausting plants, and re= 
quiresamplenourishment, all weeds . 
growing: in its vicinity should be 
carefully 
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carefully removed. Hence it will 
be found, that the earth in which 
-an old stock has grown, undisturb- 
ed for several years, on digging up 
its roots, in a manner resembles 
-wood-ashes ; because it is deprived 
of all the soluble parts. | 

Without entering into.a minute 
account of the culture of this use- 
ful plant, we shall briefly remark, 
1. That the most proper season for 
transplanting strawberries, is in the 
month of August; when they will 
have sufficient time to take root 
before the winter: 2, That it is 
not advisable either to clip or break 
off the superfluous shoots, but to 
-wind them around the principal 
stem, and secure the ends between 
the stalks; by which simple me- 
thod, the plant will be supported 
in an erect situation, and the fruit 
be preserved from the ravages of 
vermin, as well as from being soil- 
ed on the ground: 3. To promote 
the growth of the berries, the con- 
tiguous earth around the: stocks 
ought to be covered in the spring 
with tanners’ waste; or, where 
this cannot be easily procured, with 
oyster-shells ; thus, all weeds will 
be effectually suppressed, and an 
uniform beneficial moisture may 
-beensured. Lastly, when the first 
rudiments of the fruit appear, the 
soil ought to be carefully stirred by 
ithe hoe, and then manured. with 
the - following composition, that 
will remarkably contribute to, its 
fertility: Lake three parts of old 
rotten dung, one part of soot, and 
a similar portion of dry soap-boil-. 
ers’ ashes; mix them thoroughly, 
and spread this compost loosely by 
the hand, so that the newly-moved 
ground may be superficially co- 
vered, 

There is another, and more ad- 
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vantageous, method of propagating 
strawberries by the seed: it was 
originally recommended by Du 
Hamex, and has been carried to 
great perfection by Du Cuezsnx. 
The seeds, consisting of small ob- 
long, dark red-brown grains, should 
be collected from the surface of the 
most. perfeét, ripe berries, which 
have almost become dry on the 
stalk; and be preserved till the 
succeeding spring; when they 
ought to be uniformly mixed with a 
little dry mould, and sown in a 
loose; rich garden soil, which is 
properly worked, and levelled with 
the rake. Next, it will be useful 
to sift finely pulverized earth, or ° 
rotten dung, over.the beds, to the 


thickness of half-a-crown. piece 


only, and to cover the whole with 
branches er boughs of fir-trees, 
In the course of three weeks, the 
young plants will. appear, when 
the covering ought to be removed, 
and the branches set upright along 


the borders of the beds; in order 


to shelter the tender sprouts from 
the influence of the meridian sun. 
Others sow the strawberry-seed in 
August, and protect the young 
germs with mats suspended over 
the beds, by means of poles, The 
plants, thus raised, ought to be 
carefully weeded and watered: . 
those reared in the spring, may be 
transplanted in the autumn of the 
same year; but, when sown in the 
Jatter season, they must remain in 
the seed-bed till the following sum- | 
mer. This mode of cultivating 
strawberries possesses many ad- 
vantages over the usual practice ;: 
thus, it will be easy to obtain the 
mostdelicate foreign sorts, of which 
it would otherwise be difficult to 
procure off-sets; nay, by sowing 
the seed of degenerated sorts, toe 

L3 | gether 
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gether with those of superior fruit, 
many new and excellent varieties 
will result from such combination. 
~ Du CuHesne has made the fol- 
Jowing curious experiments, on the 
propagation of strawberries from 
their seeds: He directed the water 
in which this fruit had been wash- 
ed, before it was used at table, to 
be thrown in a shaded corner of 
his garden, where the soil had 


been manured with rotten branches _ 


and leaves: in this manner, he 
obtained very beautiful plants for 
an extensive piece of ground. On 
covering the beds, over which such 
seed had been scattered, with con- 
nected pieces of the moss growing 
on trees, and removing the latter, 
when the plants had acquired 2 or 
3 leaves, he obtained excellent 
crops. In March, 1764, straw- 
berry -seeds were scattered on 
patches of moss (Gateaur de 
mousse), in pots-placed under the 
windows of a hot-bed: these af- 


forded the most vigorous plants. | 


For such purpose, he ‘principally 
employed the Hypnum triquetrum, 
or Triangular Feather-moss, which 
grows on damp meadows, fields, 
and hedges: it should, ‘however, 
be remarked, that Du Cuesng, in 
all his experiments, found it neces- 
sary to moisten the earth, or moss, 
several times every day, till the 
plants appeared abdve ground. 

~~ Lastly, M. Maurer has like- 
wise (Bibliotheque Physico-Econo- 
mique, for 1798) strongly support- 
ed this method of propagating 
strawberries from the seed ; and 
he observes, that they should be co- 
vered with straw, or light branches 
of trees, and regularly watered 
two or three times in 24 hours, to 
ensure a plentiful crop: the co-. 
vering ought to be removed only 
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after the plants have acquired fie - 
fourth \eaf; and the irrigation 
should be continued till the latter — 
end of June. He concludes with 
remarking, that strawberries thus 
raised, are extremely productive ; 
and, if planted on beds jive feet 
wide, are greatly superior to those — 
produced from off-sets, or suckers. 

In situations, however, where 


“early strawberries are an object of 


attention, Dr. AnpERson directs 
them to be planted in pots, which 
may be arranged in flat pans made 
of milled iron; and these again 
placed on a wooden frame, suffici- 
ently strong to support their weight. 
From each corner of such frame, a 
rope is to be passed-upwards, over 
~a pulley fixed to the rafters of a 
HOT-HOUSE, constructed according 
to his plan, whence the rope may 
be drawn horizontally to other pul- 
lies fixed in a similar manner, and 
be carried from these over a’ cylin- 
‘der turning upon an axis; so that 
the whole of the frame, together 


‘with the pots and pans, may be 


elevated, or lowered, at pleasure. 
Thus, the pots may be raised, till — 
they are brought closely under the 
glass of the ceiling’; which, being 
the warmest part of the building, 
will cause the plants to vegetate 
with the greatest Juxuriance. He 
farther observes, that the pots may 
be supplied with water, by pouring 
it into the pans, without lowering. 
them; and, -as the berries gradu- 
ally ripen, they may be gathered, 
and the frames again suspended. 
‘Strawberries are a wholesome, 
delicious fruit; and may be eaten 
alone, with sugar, or with milk, but 
most agreeably with wine: they 
have a pleasant sub-acid taste; 
abound with juice; and possess a 
fragrant smell. Being of a cool- 


ing 
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ing and laxative nature, they may 
be considered as medicinal; and 
Linnzzus observes that, by his 
own experience, a copious use of 
this fruit has proved a certain pre- 
ventive of the Srows in the Kid- 
neys. HorrMan states, that con- 
sumptive patients have been com- 
pletely cured by a literal allowance 
of these berries. Farther, they 
promote perspiration ; impart their 
peculiar fragrance, together with a 
violet colour, tothe urine ; and dis- 
solve tartarous concretions on the 
teeth. In domestic economy, a 
palatable jam, wine, and vinegar, 
are prepared from this fruit. 

An infusion of the strawberry-, 
leaves, while young and tender, 
makes excellent tea ; but, for such 
purpose, they ought to be dried in 
the shade: being slightly bitterish 
and styptic, they have been used 
with advantage in laxity and debi- 
lity of the intestines; in immode- 
rate secretions, or suppressions of 
the natural evacuations, as likewise 
in hemorrhages and other fluxes. 
Lastly, they are of considerable 


service as aperients,in suppressions - 


of urine; visceral obstructions ; 
the jaundice, and many other com- 
plaints. 

STRAW BERRY-TREE, or Ar- 
butus, L. a genus of shrubs, con- 
sisting of nine species, three of 
which are indigenous: namely, 

i. The Unedo, or Common 
Srrawsergy-tTree, which grows 


en barren lime-stone rocks, particu- — 


Jarly'in the western parts of Ire- 
Jand, where it flowers in Septem- 


ber. This species is a principal 


ornament of our shrubberies, on 
account of its beautiful foliage, and 
its fine yellow flowers in autumn, 
which produce berries in the suc- 
ceeding year, so that blossoms and 


fruit appear at the same time : the 


- ferior. 
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latter, however, is not grateful to 
the taste, even though mellowed 
by frost. Nevertheless, it is eaten 


_by the lower classes of people,, who 


are accustomed to drink water, af- 
ter partaking of such repast. ‘The 
Common Strawberry-tree may be . 
propagated by cuttings, by layers, 
or by seed. ‘These should be set 
early in March, in pots of light rich 
earth, and afterwards put in a hot- 
bed: in the course of five or six 
weeks, they “will strike firm root 
in the mould, when they ought to 
be gradually inured to the. air. 
During frosty weather, it will be 
advisable to shelter them, and oc- 
casionally to expose them to the 
open air, in mild weather. After 
two or three years, the young 
plants may be removed to the place 
of their destination: for they will 


have become so hardy as to resist 


the severest winters, in any soil or 
situation. ath gs 

2. The Alpina, Mountain 
STRAWBERRY-TREE, or BLACK~ 
BERRIEDALPINEARBUTUS,thrives 
on dry mountains in Scotland, and 
the Western Isles, where its How- 
ers appear in May, and are suc- 
ceeded by round, black berries, 
This species is refused by goats ; 
its fruit possesses a flavour slightly - 
resembling that of black currants ; 
to which, however, it is greatly. in- 
Its branches and evergreen 
leaves have been advantageously 
employed in tanning. |” 

3. The Uva ursi, BEarR-BER- 
RIES, BEAR WHORTLE-BERRIES, 
or BEAR-BERRY STRAWBERRY- 
TREE, grows on dry heaths, and 
woods, chiefly in the Highlands of 
Seotland; and flowers in the month 
of May or June. ‘This plant is re- 
fused by horses, cows, goats, and 
sheep. Its leaves have an astrin- 
gent bitterish taste, and are gene- 
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rally used in Sweden, and Russia, 
for tanning leather; and, in com- 


bination with iron or its prepara- 


tions, for striking a black colour. 
When dried and pulverized, they 
have been advantageously given in 
doses of from a scruple to a dram, 
repeated two or three times every 
day, in calculous and nephritic 
complaints, 

The berries of both the last- 
mentioned species of the Straw- 
berry-tree, have been recommend- 
ed by Linneus, as useful substi- 
tutes for grain, in the process of 
making bread: on account of their 
bitter taste, however, they ought to: 
be bruised, macerated j in different 
cold waters, and. then baked or. 
dried in an oven, before they are 
fit to be mixed with any other 
flour. But, even in this improved 
state, we conceive, they would re- 
ward the trouble of the housewife, 
only in times of great scarcity. 

STRAW-CUTTER, or CHarr- 
CUTTER, as it is commonly term- 
ed, denotes a machine for the pur- 
_ pose of cutting straw, with a view 
to feed horses and cattle to greater 
advantage. 

In the year 1797, the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
conferred a reward of 30 guineas 
on Mr. Rosert Satmon, for his 
improved machine for cutting straw, 
of which we have given an engrav- 
ing. 

Fig. 1, A, A, are two knives; 
fixed on the inside of the fellies of 
two wheels B, B, which are firmly 
connected ; 
knives being at. an angle of about 
45 degrees from the plane of the 
wheels’ motion. Farther, these 
knives are directed in such man- 
ner, that they are acted upon by 
the springs C,C; the latter being 
so adjusted, a as to give them the re- 


the edges of such 


Si 


quisite degree of pressure against’ 


the box for cutting the straw: to 
prevent them from. coming too 
forward, and thus occasioning an 
unnecessary friGtion, wedges are 
placed under the staples a, a, 
which must be drawn out as the 
knives .wear, so as to facilitate their 
progress ; a contrivance, by which 
new knives may. occasionally . be 
substituted, as they will always be 
duly regulated by the springs. 

D, isa round wooden block, fix- 
ed to one side of the wheel, hav- 


ing four holes, and a moveable 


screw : to this block is attached, by 


means of screws, one end. of the: 


Seeding-armB, which runs ina di- 
rection’ nearly horizontal to the’ 
cross-bar F, at the end of the box: 
G. Such end is-fixed to the cross-. 
bar, by the pin 4, which may be 
shifted to five ditreneut holes in Fs: 

so that, by means of these, andiof 


the four holes in the block PD, 


twenty changes maybe obtained 

in the length of the chaff. , 
The straw is brought forward by 
two rollers in the box G, delineated 
in Fig.2, which are turned from, 
the outside by the ratch-wheels H, 
(one being on each sideof the box), 
and move with greater or less ve- 
locity, accordingly as the stroke is 
given to the cross-bar by the feed- 
ing-arm: and wheel, Thus, when 
the knife'cuts, the straw remains at 
rest; and, on removing the pin 
from the cross-bar, the supply i im- 
mediately ceases ; though the mo- 

tion of the knives may continue. 

I,is a pressing weight, suspend- 
ed beneath the box, which may be 
rendered more or less powerful, by 
shifting it on the bearer K, whence 
it depends: such weight may also 
be inclined to either side, accord- 
ing to circumstances; and will 
contribute to force the straw to- 
wards 
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wards the knife, while it counter- 
balances the ratch-wheel of the up- 
per roller. Near the fulcrum of 
this Zearer is fastened a chain, re- 
presented by the dotted line ¢; the 
upper end of which is connected 
with a roller, having at each ex- 
tremity a small iron bar, that is 


joined to the end of the upper- 


spiked roller; so that the straw is 
uniformly pressed between the two 
cylinders. 

L, is a-winch, serving to turn 
the machine. 

M, M, M, M, the frame of the 
implement. | 

Fig. 2, represents the two rollers 
above alluded to, in describing the 
box G. 

With a view to employ this 
straw-cutter to the best advantage, 
its inventor proposes to place a se- 
cond box at the end of the first: it 
may be made of any length, and 
suspended by a line and counter- 
weight ; by means of which its end 
is brought down level, while it is 
filling with straw ; then drawn up, 
so as to give the second box a de- 
clivity; and thus the straw is more 
expeditiously brought forward. The 
chief improvement of this additional 
apparatus is, the facility with which 
straw may be cut, while considera- 
ble time is saved; as it will not 
become necessary to stop at inter- 
vals, in otder to supply the ma- 
chine. 

In February, 1801, Mr. Wit- 
~1AM Lester, of Hardingstone, 
Northampton, obtained a privilege 
for his ingenious contrivance of 
cutting straw, hay, tobacco, &c. 
by an engine, to which we have 
aliuded under the article Hay; but, 
not having been able to procure a 
satisfactory account of his patent, 
we shall only remark, that the best 
proof of its merit, is the general 
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adoption, which we understand it 
has experienced in Northampton 
and its vicinity. 

‘The latest invention for this use- 
ful purpose, is the Straw-cutter _ 
employed by Count de Rrescu; 
of which we have been induced to’ 
give an engraved sketch; on ac- 
count of the extensive advantages 
it promises to afford to the proprie- 
tors of cattle, by diminishing hu- 


' man Jabour. 


Description of Count Rizscu’s 
newly-invented Straw-cutier. 


Fig, 1, represents a front view 
of the machine. : 

A, the balance, being fastened 
at the upper end of the cylinder Q, 
is direéted and put in motion by 
one person: with this view, there 
is a pivot, P, applied to that cylin- 
der (which pivot is explained in 
Fig, 10, and likewise appears in 
Fig.2, atK, in a socket, L), which 
is managed by a handle in the 
piece of timber, at the lower part 
of the balance 6, b. - 

B, B, are the levers which, by 
the action of the balance A, are 
alternately raised, so that the — 
knives C,C; cut the supply of 
straw in d,d, subsequent to the 
motion of the arms Z,Z; which 
are connected with such levets and 
Knives. . . 

C, C, the knives. 

D, D, the legs of the boxes :-— 
d, d, represent the projecting straw 
submitted to the operation. * 

E, E, the upper parts of the lezs 


‘before alluded to, terminating, and 


secured, at the top; in order that 
the boxes may not be moved or 
dislodged by the motion of the en- 
gine, At f,f, the two places are vi- 
sible, through which the moveable 
arms, Fig. 2, M, M, are inserted. 
¥, F, the beams, which are se- 
cured — 
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cured both above and below, ‘and 
in which the knives are moved by 
small rollers, as described Fig. g. 

m, m, (scarcely legible in the 
plate) are the cushions. or guards, 
which push forward the straw, 
contained in the box: this object is 
especially promoted by the springs, 
m, nm, that compress the cushions, 
and ought, therefore, to be suffici- 
ently strong and elastic: but, ac- 
cording to a later improvement of 
Count Rizscu, wood-screws placed 
on guard-loards, instead of cus- 
hions, more effectually answer the 
purpose. 

S, 5, the regulating pins, by 
_ means of which the straw may be 
cut to any length required, 

T, T, (being very minute in our 
plate) represent the ‘diameter of the 
two levers. 

U, U, (below the last-mention- 
ed letters) are small cornices. 

Fig.2, a side view of the en- 
gine, in which the whole length of 
the box is delineated : and, as by 
the mechanism of this contrivance 
the straw is pushed forward, the 
parts by which such purpose is ef- 
fected, are here distinétly repre- 
sented : 

1. The knife C, 

2. For the illustration of K, and 
L, see’ Fig. 6. 

3. The ratch-wheels H, as ex- 
hibited in another point of view, 
fio. 3 and 4. 

Thearms M, M. 

The lever N. 

The regulator S. 

The cornice U. 

The lever T, in full length, 
and to the extremity of which, a 
sufiicient quantity of lead is at- 
tached, to prevent it frown remaining 
stationary, when elevated. 

9. The canvas v, which is far- 
ther explained in Fig. 4, and 1). 
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10. The lower transverse hole 
o, which is displayed in Fig,’ 11,, 
and 12; as likewise is w, in 
Fig. 11. 

Fig. 3, a sketch of the inner 
part of thebox, withits compressing 
boards H, H, H, which are deli- 
neated in Fig. 2, and11; but a pro- 
file of which, exhibiting their iron 
teeth or cogs, is given Mig. 8, 
sg Bile gh oe a 

Fig. 4, also represents the inner 
breadth of the box, though from 
the lower part, as far as the regu- 
lating wheel ;—farther, the canvas 
v,on which the straw is placed: 
the latter is carried along by ‘the 
rotary motion of the wheels, ac- 
cordingly as the arms are aéted 
upon by the lever.—The letters r 
and R, occurring in, and at the side 


of this figure, will: be accounted 


for in the description of he fol- 
lowing. 

Fig. 5, isan indented piece of 
machinery , called the straw-thrus- — 
ter, delineated Fig. 2, and which is 
attached below the feeding-box in 
front of the frame, being marked’ 
by G. fig. 2, and-11. This thruster 
rises together with the levers ; as it 
is intimately connected with the 
arms Z, into which the knives are 
inserted, having the size of ‘the 
piece denoted by the letter R, 
(Fig. 4), and the aperture, through 


which it passes at the bottom of | — 


the box, being visible at: 7. 

Fig. 6, is the socket. supporting 
the roller e, by means of the pi- 
vot P, represented Fig. 10, and 
which roller moves as may be per- 
ceived by the upper beams marked 
13; Lith Ky fig. 2 

Lia, section of part of the 
beam in which the knives C, C, of 
Fig. 1, and2, move in I, 1; so that 
they'may be placed higher orlower : 


‘ hence their scope or extent of mo- 


tion 
1 


ct eR 


fion maybe observed in this figure, 
pointed out by the letter q. 

' Fig. 8, has already been de- 
scribed in Fig. 3. - 

Fig. 9, has likewise been ex- 
plained, by stating the mechanism 
ofthe beams, F, F. - 

Fig. 10, has been accounted for, 
at Fig. 1.—P, is the pivot; and ¢, 
the pin which serves to secure the 
former. 

Fig. 11, a view of a box from 
the opposite side of Fig, 2: at the 
dotted lines 7, 7, is the canvas men- 
tioned in the description of Mg. 4, 
with this difference, that in such 
figure it appears within, while in 
Fig. 11, it is shewn from without, 
in the same manner as the cloth 
passes round the ratch-wheels, 
while the machine is in motion. 

Fig. 12, is a seétion of the box 
viewed from behind; the piece of 
wood o, at the bottom, with in- 
serted spindles; and the aperture 
serves for the reception of the 
_ lower part of the straw-thruster 
G, Fig. 5. For the arm w moves 
behind at x, Fig. 2, and 11, in the 
same manner as the staves Z, Z, 
to which the knives are fixed. 
Lastly, the balancing levers marked 
¥; y, Fig. 11, are designed for the 
purpose of more firmly compress- 
sng the straw by the appropriate 
boards :—at f, f, Fig. 1, is the place 
in which the arms, M, M, fig.2, 
pass and move during the opera- 
tion of the machine. 

The principal advantages of 
Count Rizscu’s straw-cutter, ap- 
pear to be the following, namely, 
1. That it cuts the straw in dawo 
boxes at the same time; 2. That 
the straw placed in such boxes is 
regularly advanced, without any 
farther aid or attention; and, 3. 
That the chaff thus manufactured, 
is not only eaten with avidity by 
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cattle, but also is more salubrious 
than any other cut straw; because 
it is rendered much softer by the 
powerful compression of the ma- 
chine.—He farther observes, that 
one man is capable of cutting at 
least 100 trusses of straw in the 
course of one day, or within 10 
hours; whereas, by the common 
method, five men are required for 
performing a similar task. 

In order to explain more distinct- 
ly the mechanism of this apparent- 
ly complicated machinery, it should 
be remarked that, instead of the 
usual fly-wheeds, the whole motion 
is effected by means of the balance, 
A, Fig.1,and2. Thus, one per- 
son supplies the two boxes with 
straw, swings the moveable arms, 
and manages the work, without 
any farther assistance.— When the 
engine was first constructed, the | 
action of the balance was extreme- 
ly difficult, till the levers B, B, 
Fig. 1, were brought nearer to the 
roller @; an alteration by which 
the hypomochlion, or the centre of 
motion, became shorter, and the 
power of the lever was better ac- 


-commodated to the centre of the 


cylinder. Now the balance was 
easily moved, and by means of the 
regulating pins $, S, #ig.1, the 
straw could be cut of various 
lengths ; but, in case it be wanted 
uncommonly short, the teeth of 
the ratch-wheel 2, 4, h, Fig. 2, 
should stand more closely together; 
in consequence of which, the 
moveable arms g, g, g, will ad- 
vance to a shorter distance, and 
protrude only a few lines of the 
straw, which may thus be cut to 
a very diminutive size. 

In supplying the box with straw, 
the workman ought to dispose it in 
regular layers, as closely compress- 
ed as possible; for otherwise, if 
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it be put there in an irregular 
manner, it will become entangled 
between the ratch-wheels, and the 
machinery will either fail of push- 
ing it forward, or protrude it in 
bundles. Hence, the method of 
arranging the straw properly, re- 
quires especial attention; and its 
regular progression towards the 
knives cannot be effected, unless 
every part of the apparatus be in 


perfea order, and unison with the 


whole. With this view, the can- 
vas v, Fig. 2, and.11, which con- 
tains the layers within the box 
{these being rolled forward by 
means of the cylinders H, H, H, 
fig.3), must be properly expand- 
ed. ‘The compressing boards H, 
H, H. Fig. 2, and 11, should like- 
wise be firmly applied by the re- 
gulating pin S. The levers U, U, 
fig. 1, and 2, ought. to be sufhi- 
ciently raised in. working the ma- 
chine ; as, in the contrary case, 
the moveable arm (straw-thruster) 
G, Fig. 2, and 5, consequently the 
moveable arms M, M, would not 
be sufficiently acted upon, so that 
the teeth of the ratch-wheels H, 
H, H, will then make but a slight 
purchase, while the wheels them- 
selves have not the necessary re- 
action: thus, little or no straw will 
be pushed forward to undergo the 
operation of the knives. 

Stucco. See Cement. 

STURGEON ,or Accipenser Siu- 
vio, L. afish, which is sometimes 
taken in the British rivers ; being, 
however, generally imported from 
Russia, or the Baltic sea, as wellas 
from North America : it is princi- 
pally caught in the rivers Volga, 
Danube, and Vistula. 

This fish grows to a prodigious 
size, frequently 18 feet in length, 
and weighing from 7 to 800lbs. Its 
flesh is yery delicate, firm, and 
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white, resembling veal, on which 
account it is greatly esteemed when 
roasted: itis, however, generally 
sold in a pickled state. The sounds — 
of sturgeon afford the fish-glue 
known under the name of Isin- 
GLass; and, their roes, when pro- 
perly dried and salted, are con- 
verted into Caviar, to which ar- 
ticle the reader is referred, for an 
account of its properties. 

STYPTIC, a term applied to 
medicines, which serve to stop he- 
motrhages, or effusions of blood. 

Various vegetables may be advan- 
tageously employed as external 
styptics, such as the Acaric, 
Purr-BaLL, &c.; but there are | 
certain preparations of greater effi~ 
cacy, the principal of which is the 
compound powder of alum. It 
consists of one ounce anda half of 
alum, and three drams of gum kino, 
which are finely pulverized, and 
incorporated. — One of the most 
successful styptics, however, is 
prepared by mixing one part of 
the caustic volatile alkali, with 
three parts of water: if this fluid 
be app lied to a fresh wound, it ef- 
fetually checks the flowing of 
blood, both from large and small 
vessels. 

_ Prof. Starx, of Jena, recom- 
mends the followin g sty ptic powder ; 
which, according to his experience, 
has proved uncommonly efficacious 
in suppressing profuse uterine he- 
morrhages, namely: Peruvian bark, 
two drams; cinnamon, one dram; 
blood-stone (lapis haematites) half 
a dram; and loaf-sugar, twodrams:; 
let these ingredients be reduced to a 
fine powder; a tea-spoonful of 
which is to be taken every hour, or 
oftener, in chamomile or balm tea. 
—We have no doubt of its good 
effects. 

SUBLIMATE, a chemical pre- 


- paration, 


SAC 
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paration, consisting of Mercury 
combined with the marine acid. 
_ Being extremely corrosive, and the 
manufacturing of this drug being 
attended with great danger to 
health, it is generally imported 
from Venice and Holland; paying 
a'duty of .g}d. per |b. 
Solutions of corrosive sublimate, 
in the proportion of one dram to a 
quart of water, are chiefly em- 
ployed for consuming proud flesh, 
and cleansing foululcers. A much 
weaker solution is sometimes used 
by the gay, as a cosmetic for re- 
moving cutaneous eruptions. Ina 
dry state, mixed with flour, honey, 
&c, the sublimate forms a power- 
ful composition for destroying rats, 
mice, or other vermin; but, on 
account of its deleterious proper- 
ties, the greatest caution is requi- 
site, particularly in places to which 
children have access: for, as. they 
are accustomed to ¢aste every thing, 
such: mistake might be productive 
of fatal consequences. In case, 
however, any portion of this poison 
should have been accidentally swal- 
lowed, no time should be lost in 
resorting to the remedies already 
pointed. out, in vol. i. p. 74. 
SUCCORY, or Cichorium, L. a 
genus of three plants, the follow- 
ing of which are the principal; 
namely : | 
1, The Intybus, Wiip CicHo- 
RY, or SuccoRY, is an indigenous 
biennial, growing on the borders of 
corn-fields, chiefly in calcareous 


soils; where it flowers in July and 


August. This vegetable is eaten 
by sheep, goats, and swine, but 
refused by cows and horses. Its, 
eaves, when ¢Glanched,, form an 
ingredient in early spring salads ; 
and, if this plant be cultivated in a 
ight and somewhat moist soil, they 
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will be totally divested of their 
bitterness. The roots are mode- 
rately bitter: if gathered while 
young, they may be eaten among 
other vegetables ; or, when dried 
and reduced to powder, they may 
be usefully converted into bread.— 
In its medicinal properties, the 
~ Wild Succory is cooling and cor- 
roborant: its juice, when taken in 
considerable quantities, for several 
‘weeks, so as to produce a slight 
diarrhoea, has been found very 
serviceable ‘in inveterate cutaneous 
diseases. In Germany, the roots 
are dried, cut in small squares, 
roasted, ground and mixed with 
coffee; which, by some, is esteemed 
as a wholesome corrector of this 
foreign drug. ! 

2. The Endivia, or ENDIVE, 1s 
an exotic annual species, which is 
generally reared in our gardens, as 
an ingredient in winter salads. , It. 
is propagated by scattering the 
seeds in spots of open ground, at 
intérvals, from the beginning of 
June to the end of July: in order 
to obtain a supply for the table. 
The young plants must be re- 
moved into beds or borders, that 
have previously been well prepared 
by the spade: and, as the chief ex- 
cellence of endive consists in the 
whiteness ofits inner leaves, it will 
be advisable, either to cover them 
with flower-pots, or to tie, them 
loosely together, when nearly full 
grown, so as to exclude them from 
the sun, for two or three weeks; 
in consequence of which, they will 
become perfectly blanched, In the 
winter, they are either covered with 
straw, and mats; or preserved in 

‘fresh sand, in adry-cellar. In its 
properties, this plant is not essen- 
tially different from the preceding 
speci¢s, 

SUCK- 
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-_ SUCKLING, is the act of ad- 
ministering the maternal milk to an 
infant, by the breast. 

Having already, in thé articles 
Breasts, Mitk (vol. iti. p. 202), 


and Nippres, stated the particu- 


lars relative to this important func- 
tion in the animal economy, we 
shall briefly observe, that al/ mo- 


thers are by Nature enjoined to ’ 


suckle their own offspring; and 
that they cannot in justice decline 
such affectionate office, excepting 
from the most urgent and absolute 
motives; such asa general diseased 


habit ; want of milk; or a local dis- © 


ease in the breasts. These impe- 
diments, however, seldom occur ; 
though many delicate women-are 
apt to assign a variety of other 
causes, which induce them to ne- 
glect a duty, incumbent even on 
irrational creatures. 

Hf it be true, that milk is secreted 
in proportion to the quantity drawn, 
it follows, that by such practice 
the breast can never be so emptied 
as not to receive a fresh supply. 
Hence, the infant should be suck- 
led, and put to the breast, as soon 
as it evinces a desire, which will 
be in less than 12 hours after deli- 
very, frequently within an hour; 
provided no food be previously 
allowed, 
of milk thus obtained bevery small, 
yet it is adapted to the purpose ; and 

-wiJl not only afford sufficient nu- 
triment to the child, but at the 
same time be calcujated to pro- 
duce another useful effect, namely, 
that of cleansing the bowels, and 
carrying off the meconium, or the 
first excrement. “For these obvious 
reasons, we fully agree with the 
Rev. C. CrureweLt, who judi- 
ciously observes, that ‘‘at any 
fime when the nipples and breasts 
are not uneasy, or inflamed, the 
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‘child may suck without fear; but, 


if-omitted till the breasts become 
uneasy or inflamed, every effort of 
the child’s sucking will add to the. — 
mother’s torment, deprive her of 
rest, and most probably increase the: 
disease.” 

SUET, is the solid fat secreted — 
in the cellular membrane under the 
skin, and various parts of the ani- 
mal body,: for instance, in sheep, ’ 
oxen, &e. but not in the human 
species. 

The uses of szeé, for culinaryand 
other purposes, require no farther 
explanation: we shall therefore | 
only remark, that dishes prepared - 
from this sibstanie and flour, ° 
ought to be boiled, till the fat be 
intimately blended with the mealy 
ingredient ; as otherwise they will : 
prove oppressive to the stomach, » 
and be with great difficulty di-” 
gested.—See also PUDDING. 

SU FFOCATION, denotes a sus-: 
pension of the most important vi-- 

tal function, namely, that of re-- 
spiring or breathing ; without which 
animal life cannot be supported. 

This dangerous casualty may 
arise from various causes, such as 
the want of air to a person im- 
mersed under water ; or the ir- 
ruption of that fluid into the chest; 
in which case it is termed Drown. 
1NG (see that article). It is also oc=: 
casioned by too great a determina- 
tion of blood to the lungs, as in 
quinsies, suffocative catarrhs, &c. 

Another cause of suffocation, is 
the introduction of any substances: 
into the windpipe, or the swallow- 
ing of such foreign matters as re-_ 
main fixed in the gullet; and by 
compression prevent the access of 
air to the lungs ; in which cases, a 
total cessation of breathing may 
be apprehended. To obviate this- 
fatal accident, gentle aw ca of 
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{ 
the shoulders and back will be 
advisable’: the steam .of milk, or 
water, should. be inhaled, and the 
throat be tickled with a feather 
dipped in oi]. Farther, the patient 
ought to take copious draughts of 
water-gruel, milk, oil of almonds, 
or any other lubricating fluid; and, 
if the bodies adhering to the throat 
be blunt, they may be thrust down 
by means of a long wax taper, 
which has been previously render- 
ed pliable by warmth, and also 
immersed in oil: or, if this cannot 
be speedily procured, a piece of 


sponge may be fastened to a wire, 


which should be covered with 
leather, then oiled, and employed 
for a similar purpose.—See also 
Gutter, and Metatric ported 
substances. 

The vapour arising from boiling 
wines or strong liquors, when in- 
haled, tends to impede the circu- 
lation of the blood, and sometimes 
even produce suffocation. Similar 
consequences may ensue from in- 
spiring the fumes of sulphur, anti- 
mony, and a variety of other mi- 
neral and vegetable substances, 
particularly of CHaRrcoat, “ 

First symptoms of suffocation :— 
Giddiness; head-ach; lethargy ; 
fainting ; convulsions ; and gene- 
ral torpor. 

External appearance of persons 
suffocated by the deleterious fumes 
arising from charcoal; various me- 
tals, such as copper, lead, antimo- 
ny, and mercury; the vapours 
from fermented liquors, moist 
wood, flax, and turf; as well as 
in consequence of respiring or 
sleeping in unyentilated apart- 
ments, caverns, and mines :—The 
head, face, and neck are swoln; 
the eyes are propelled from their 
gockets; the tongue is protruds 
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ed at one side of the mouth ; 


the jaws are firmly closed; the 
face is of a livid, and the lips are 
of a deep-blue colour; the abdo- 
men is inflated; the body is insen- 
sible’to pain, and appears to be ina 
profound sleep. . 
Immediately on discovering a 
person in such unfortunate situa- 
tion, the windows and doors ought 
to be opened ;_ the body undressed, 
removed to the open air, and sup- 
ported in a leaning posture on a 
chair. Next, the patient must be 
covered with flannel or blankets, 
the face be sprinkled with vinegar, 
and the pit of the stomach with 
cold water ; and, if it be conveni- 
ent, the whole body, or at least the 
legs, should be plunged into a 
cold bath. After each application 
of vinegar or water, the skin ought 
to be rubbed with flannel or a soft 
brush; then leaving the person, 
thus situated, for a few minutes in 
an undisturbed state. _ Farther, 
clysters consisting of vinegar and 
water, will be useful; and, on the 
return of life, an inclination to vo- 
mit must be promoted by a feather 
dipped in oil, while gentle friction 
is to be continued, at intervals, 
The first symptoms indicating this 
happy change, will be, foaming at 
the mouth, and shivering of the 
whole body, especially after affu- 

sions of cold water. ‘ 
In some cases of suffocation,’ 
however, it will be advisable to em- 
ploy the united powers of electri- 
city; blood-letting ; éronchotomy, 
or the opening the wind-pipe by 
an incision; or the earth-bath; or 
the artificial introduction of air into’ 
the lungs, by means of.a pair of 
bellows described vol. u. pp. 190- 
91.—If these efforts prove suc- 
cessful, so that the patient is again 
; able 
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able toswallow, the most ‘proper 
drink will be vinegar and water, or 
infusions of mint and balm. 

SurroLtk-cRass. See Annual 
Mrapow-GRASs. | 

SUGAR, a sweet concrete juice, 
obtained from the Sugar-cane, or 
Saccharum officinarum, L. a spe- 
cies of reed or cane, which grows 
in the East and West Indies. Ac- 
cording to. modern chemists, how- 
ever, it is a true essential salt, ca- 
pable of crystallization ; and whieh 
is contained, in a greater or less 
proportion, in all vegetables of a 
sweet tasfe, but most abundantly 
in the plant above mentioned. 

The culture of sugar-cane being 
impracticable in Britain, we shall 
only observe, that it grows to the 
height of from 3$ to 7, and some- 
times. to 12 feet, in strong deep 
lands. When ripe, it assumes a 
fine straw-colour; and is usually 


cut at the age of 12 or 15 months,. 


according to. the season, or the na- 
ture of the soil. 
. The canes are divided into pieces 


about a yard in length; tied up in 


bundles ; and conveyed to a mill; 
where they are expressed between 
three upright wooden rollers co- 
- vered with iron. The saccharine 
juice is conducted into a receiver ; 
and, being apt speedily to ferment, 
it becomes necessary to separate 
the stigar as soon as possible. This 
object is effected by clarifying it 
in a boiler, overa fire, with asniall 
portion of pulverized quick-lime ; 


after which it is evaporated in a. 


cauldron, till rt acquires a due de- 
gree of consistence ;, when it. is 
poured into coolers, As the in- 
spissated fluid becomes cool, the 
sugar spontaneously shoots into ir- 
regular crystals, separated from the 
mother-water. Next, the gra- 
nulated matter is conveyed to the 
curing-house, where the treacle is 
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completely drained; in which dry 
state, the former is called raw, or 
muscovado sugar: thus it is sent to 
Kurope, where it is subsequently 
refined, tx i 

The most perfect purification, 
or refining of sugar, is performed in 
the. following manner: The raw 
powder is again boiled in proper 
kettles, with lime-water, and bul- 
locks blood (that has been previ- 
ously strained, and deprived of its 
excrementitious parts}; when. it is 
boiled down to a proper consist- 
ence, Itis then laded into vessels 
to cool, being continually stirred, 
to prevent it fromshooting intolarge 
crystals: when perfectly cold, it is 
poured into unglazed clay moulds, 
of a conical form, and suffered to 
coazulate. Farther, with a view 
to carry off any particles of syrup 
that may still remain in the re- 
fined mass, the lower points of the 
moulds are open, and covered ta 
the thickness of several inches with 
clay previously softened in. water, 
and which is occasionally meisten- 
ed. In this manner, the sugar 
at length acquires the requisite de- 
gree of whiteness and fineness; in 
which state it is denominated loaf 
or dump sugar; and, after being 
dried in heated rooms, it is ready 
for use. gen 

In August, 1784, a patent was 
granted to Ropurt Murray, Esq. 
for his discovery of a method of 


refining sugar, and making it from 


the cane-juice. As, however, his 
processes are too minute, to admit 
of being detailed in this work, the 
reader will consult the 4th volume 
of the Repertory of Arts, &e. 

A patent was also granted in 
June, 1801, to THomas Wakeg-. 
FIELD, Esq. for anew method of 
refining sugar. It consists simply 
in placing the raw, or muscovado 
sugar, in any porous vessel; when 

it 


x 
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it isto. be. subjeGted to a. weight, 
aéting by rollers, by a screw, or bya 
wedge, “* with the help of a steam 
engine,” the aétion of a mill, or 
any other means of applying force. 
Thus, part of the colouring matter, 
as well as other impurities, will be 
thrust out; and, from the moisture 
‘expressed, sugar, molasses, or rum 
‘may be obtained, by the usual pro- 
cesses. The pressure may be re- 
peated, according to circumstances, 
‘and the relative purity of the sugar; 
after which it may be refined by 
the methods usually practised. 

- Sugar having become an article 
of almost indispensable use to every 
person in civilized life, various at- 
tempts have been made, with a view 
td procure it from.other vegetables; 
and particularly from the tollow- 
ing, namely : 

1. The White Beret; the sac- 
charine properties of which were 
discovered upwards of 50 years 
‘since, by M. Mareraarr; and his 
process having been improved by 
M. Acuard of Berlin, we shall 
state the method of preparing sugar 
adopted by the latter. The fresh 
beet-roots are first washed, and 
submitted to the action of a mul, 
which reduces them to a pulp: 
next, their juice is extracted by 
means of a press, and boiled’over a 
gentle fire, till it is converted into a 

‘thin syrup. It must now be care- 
fully separated frora the mucilage, 
‘adhering to the bottom of the caul- 
dron, or kettle; then strained, and 
boiled a second time, till it acquire 
a proper consistence for crystalli- 
gation; a point which can only be 
ascertained by experience. The 
syrup is afterwards poured into tin 
vessels, from two to three inches 
deep, that the grain may crystal- 
lize: these vessels are directed ta 
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be placed on frames, in a room 


heated by a stove to a conside- 


rable, but ‘uniform temperature ; 


and, in the course of two or three 
weeks, the sugar will be separated 
in the form of small crystalline 
grains. ‘The whole is then poured 
into linen bags; in which, on com- 
pression, the sugar remains, while 
the strained liquor is received into 
vessels ; and, after undergoing si- 
milar processes, it will yield an 
additional quantity of saccharine 
matter.— By this management, | 
20lbs. of roots produce, upon an 
average, one pound of sugar ; and, 
to such perfection has it been car- 
ried, that M: Acwarp is enabled 
to sell the sugar at 3d. per pound.— 
As we cannot enter into farther de- 
tail respecting the culture, prepa- 
ration, &c. of the Beet-root, we 
must refer those readers, who wish 
for more minute information, to 
Mr.A.’s “Circumstantial Account ;” 
of which a translation appeared in 
Mr. Nicuotson’s Journal for Sep- 
tember, 1700. ~~ , 

“2, The Sugar-Mapte, of which 
wé have given an account in 
vol. ili. p. 164-65.—The juice of 
this tree is obtained by tapping ; 
and, after being collected in proper 
vessels, and boiling it in the usual 
manner, it is converted into sugar, 
which is little inferior to that ma= ~ 
nufattured ‘from the sugar-cane: 
as it 1s now prepared on a Jarge 
scale in America, with the greatest 
success, the culture of that valua- 
ble tree deserves to be more gene- 
rally attended to in Britain. There 
are various other plants which af- 
ford sugar, particularly parsnep- 
roots, skirrets, carrots, and Indian- 


‘corn: the latest experiments that 


have been made with these vege- 


eae a those of M, Hexms- 


STAEDT, 


$62)].:.% DOS : 
STAEDT, Whose memoir is also 
translated in Mr. Nicuouson’s 


Journal, yol. iii. for O&ober, 1799. 
_ With a view to diminish the use 
of sugar, or at least to afford a 4s 
stitute for that article, M. 
Marcraarr and Lowrrz recom- 
mended two different processes for 
purifying honey, so as to answer 
the common purposes of a sweet- 
ener ; but their expedients being too 
expensive, FatherGiovane Baris- 
Ta DA ST. Marine, an ingénious 
Venetian Monk, has proposed the 
following method: To three parts 
(by weight) of honey, eight of wa- 
ter must be added; together with 
one part of charcoal, broken to 
pieces, but ot reduced to powder. 
This mixture should boil for one 
hour, when it ought to be filtred ; 
and, after being thus Par it is 
to be evaporated over a slow fire, 


till it acquire the consistence of a’ 


thick syrup, which will be as pa- 
latable as sugar. ‘This process is 
cheap, and easy; but we question 
the advantage of converting honey 
into a saccharine substance ; © as 
the former may, in this country at 
least, be purchased at alower price. 
Sugar affords one of the most 
useful spices; and is at present 
classed among the principal neces- 
saries of life. If moderately taken, 
it operates as a gentle solvent, and 
promotes digestion ; ; but, “when its 
use exceeds the bounds of modera- 
' tion, especially in pastry or con- 
fectionary, it vitiates the stomach ; 
palls the appetite ; and eventually 
injures the teeth. Persons, there- 
fore, whose digestive organs are 
_ impaired ; whose constitutions are 


debilitated ; or who are subject to 


hypochondriac or hysteric affec- 
tions; ought sparingly to partake 
of this sweetening salt. On the 
ether‘hand, er is an excellent 
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antiseptic, and antiscorbutic : in 
deed, Dr. Rusu maintains, that it 


is preferable to most kinds of ali- 
ment, being compressible | into a 


small compass ; and its nutritious 


properties are not liable to be af- 
fected, unless by keeping itin a 
moist place. He farther observes, — 
that it is an excellent antidote 
against worms, and probably als 
against malignant fevers ; for thes 
have not occurred so frequently 
since sugar has formed a general” 
article of diet. Lastl y, ina candied 

state, it is of service in disorders of | 

the chest, occasioned by the varia-_ 
tions of the weather; as it consti< 
tutes the basis of nny. palatable 
remedies, © % 

By the 12 Car. If. c, 18, and 
27 Geo. IIl. c. 27, all sugars must 
be imported, either in British ves-_ 
sels, or in such as belong to the 
subjedis of that European Saanteyl 
of which the goods are the pro-— 
duce; but, in both cases, they must 
be legally navigated, on pain of 
forfeiture.—Sugar is subjeét to the 
following charges, namely: if it 
be refined, to the sum of 51, 6s, 4d. 
per cwt.; brown, and muscovado 
sugars pay, if from British planta- 
tions, 18s. 2d.; iffrom other coun 
tries, 11. 17s. 4d, per cwt, But, 
in all cases, it is prohibited to be. 
imported from Germany and the 
Netherlands. 

SuGAR-CANDY, is the essehtan 
part of the saccharine matter form- 
ed into large crystals, by slowly 
evaporating the clarified syrup. 
The whole process is managed in. 


“strongly-heated chambers, by the 


aid of vessels containing numerous 
threads that interseé&t each other; 
and which are fastened to the sides, 
in various dire@tions. The sugar, 
thus treated, shoots into crystals 
around the threads ; ; and, accords 


ing 


‘tion. 
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ing to its relative purity, the latter 
acquire a brown, yellow, or white 


colour. Sugar-candy is chiefly used’ 


in a pounded state, for sweetening 
coffee, and by persons labouring 
under hoarseness and coughs; the 
violence of which it contributes to 


relieve, by lubricating the mem-. 


branes, and promoting expectora- 
Brown Sugar-candy pays, 
on importation, the sum of 3]. 6d. 
per cwt. ; and the white sort is 
subjeét to the charge of 41. 10s. gd. 
per cwt. a 

SUICIDE, is °a term expressing 
either the crime of self-murder ; or 
it is applied to the person commit- 
ting such unnatural deed. 

It is remarkable, that this viola- 
tion of divine and human law, has 
prevailed chiefly among the most 
civilized nations; and that it occurs 
more frequently among the weal- 
thy, than the indigent classes of 
society. A combination of cir- 


~eumstances generally co-operates, 


to induce an unsettled mind to 
commit such unjustifiable crime: 
thus, it has been urged, that the 
copious use of tea, animal food, 
spirituous liquors, and the sulphu- 
reous exhalations of pit-coa], in a 
variable climate, instigate to sui- 
cide; because they uniformly tend 
to depress and enervate the human 
constitution. It would exceed our 


‘limits; to refute the absurdity of 
such notions ; and, though the per- . 


petration of this rash a€t may some- 
times originate from insanity, yet 


‘we may confidently maintain, that 
itis. more frequently the result of a 


defeGtive education furnishing no 
fixed moral principles, and conse- 
quently -laying the foundation of 


vicious habits; such as gaming, 


and dissipation followed by dis- 
‘appointed ambition, or the de- 
sire of ayoiding public disgrace ; 


a weary life. 
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than the consequence of ennui, ot 
Hence, various pu- 
nishments have been devised in 
different countries, to be infli@ted 
on the bodies of those who thus 
outrageously terminate their ex- 
istence. ; 

With a view to deter unprinci« 
pled individuals from the commis= 
sion of suicide, the British legisla- 
ture has enacted, that all the per- 
sonal property of a felo de se shall 
be confiscated to the Crown, while 
the body is not only excluded from 
interment in consecrated ground, 
but also directed by the coroner’s 


‘warrant to be buried in a public 


highway; being pierced with an 
iron stake, to add to the ignominy. 
Although the utmost rigour of the 
law is, in later times, seldom ex- 
erted on those occasions; yet we 
humbly conceive, that the present 
lenity is not compatible with the 
frequency of the offence; nor does 
it appear on criézcal investigation, 
that a posthumous corporal pu- 


nishment is likely to produce the 


desired effet on profligate charae- 
ters. Hence, we are of opinion, 
that preventive measures are, in 
tis respect, the only means left to 
the power of the State; because, 
after the crime is committed, nei- 
ther confiscation of property (which 
seems to involve open injustice to 
the distressed relations of the dé. 
ceased), nor public exposure of the 
body, are calculated to give the 
least reparation to the injured com- 
munity. On the contrary, such 
spectacles of executions after death, 
cannot ‘fail to make a very unfa- 
vourable impression on the attend- 
ing populace; to steel their hearts 
against refined moral feelings ; and 
to render them in a manner in- 
different, respeting the conse< 
quences of good and. bad actions. 
M2 Thas,. 
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Thus, experience has proved, that 
numberless thefts are committed 
during those public exhibitions of 
criminals; so that it is not bad, 
but good examples, which have a 
beneficial effect on the minds and 
morals of a people, who are yet sus- 
ceptible of improvement. For these 
obvious reasons, we propose that 
every individual in whom symp- 
toms of despair, either by serious 
-lyerbal declaration, or by his incon- 
Sistent actions, are discoverable, 
ought to be strictly guarded, re- 
proved, and even punished, though 
at first in a lenient degree ; for 
instance, by solitary confinement, 
hard labour, a sparing diet, &c. 
without permitting the use of dan- 
gerous weapons, or any other in- 
struments. Farther, by teaching 
young persons to set a just value 


on life, and the dignity of human , 


nature, they will not easily acquire 
false conceptions of pride and ho- 
nour; or estimate things only by 
their influence on the external 
senses ; or wish to appear of great- 
er importance than they are enti- 
tled to, either by their merits or 
tank in society. P 
Besides, there are many other 
€auses which ultimately lead: to 
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tains, with equal justice and truth, 
that it originates from excessive re- 
pletion ; from the vicious custom of 
drinking immoderate quantities of - 
vinous and spirituous liquors; from - 
eating late and hot suppers; night< 
gambling; and from indulgence in” 
passions of every description, |” 
Those of our readers who wish 
toinvestigate this interesting theme, 
will derive information and amuse= 


ment from the perusal of Mr, 


Moore’s Full Inquiry into the 
Subjeét of Suicide (2 vols. 4to. 11.” 
11s, 6d. boards, Rivington, 1790)5* 
in which its effects are fully consi- 
dered, and illustrated by humerous — 
historical examples. | 

SULPHUR, or Brimstone, al 
hard iuifanaraciie. mineral, of ‘a 
yellow’ colour: it is insoluble in = 
water; destitute of smell, except, | 
by friion, or when heated ; and *, "A 
possesses a peculiar, faint testa’ — 
This simple substance is found, Fe | 
a native state, in various. parts of — 
the world, particularly in the vi- 
cinity of volcanoes, being often 
combined with other minerals: it — 
is generally cast into rolls, for sale, « 
being known under the name of 
roll-trimstone, 

Sulphur, when gently heated, 


suicide: among those of a physical 
‘nature, we shall only mention, 
a. Hypochondriac and’ melancho- 
lic complaints, arising from invete- 


-Yises in vapours, which are easily ¢ 
kindled; and, if it be suffered to — 
cool gradually, it shoots into ery=— 
stals resembling thin needles, term=. 


rate obstructions in the abdomen ; 
and, 2, Avery tender and itrita- 
ble nervous system. Farther, if 
we ask the intelhgent divine, re- 
sspetting the origin of this growing 
evil, he will justly: observe, that it 
chiefly arises from immoral habits, 


and the neglect of public or private’ 


worship ;-—the honest lawyer will 
allow, that it is often the conse- 
- quence of unsuccessful litigation ;— 


but the experienced physician main- - 


ed flowers of sulphur : whencoms _ 
bined with any alkaline salt, such — 
as pot-ash, and melted ina mode= : 
rate heat, and in a close vessel, @ 
compound ‘is produced, vaohtatad is 
named liver of sulphur. This pre= 
paration is of a liver-brown hue; _ 
and, while dry, emits no peculiar — 
odour; but, in a moist state, it 
evolves a very offensive smell, re- 
sembling that of putrid eggs : it deli« 
quates in the air, and is comp! bee 
is 


"23 
dissolved in water; the solution 


“acquiring a yellow, golden shade. 


On melting itin a continued heat, 
till it grows tongh, and assumes a 
red-brown colour, then pouring the 
liquid mass into water, it will re- 
main as soft as wax, and yield to 
any impression from engraven 
stones, metals, orcoins. After be- 
coming cold, however, it recovers 
its former hardness and colour. 

This mineral is usually imported 
in large irregular masses, which are 
melted into rolls, with the addi- 
tion of coarse: resin, flour, &c. ; 
whence it assumes a pale yellow 
tint. It pays, on importation, the 
sum of 7s. 4d. per cwt. 

Sulphur is of great utility in the 
arts: when converted into an acid 
by combustion in the open air, it 
affords that extensively useful li- 
guid, vulgarly termed oz/ of V1- 
tTRIOL; considerable quantities of 
which are consumed in the various 
processes of bleaching, dissolying 
metals, especially iron, and in 


other useful arts : it is also of great 


service in cementing iron railing to 


stones, by simply melting, and 


< 


pouring it into the interstices. See 
also GuN-PowpER.—Brimstone is 
farther advantageously employed 
for whitening silk, wool, or other 
articles, by exposing them to its 
fumes, during combustion. 
In medicine, sulphur is almost a 
specific in cutaneous diseases, whe- 
ther administered internally with 


_ honey or molasses, or applied ex- 


ternally in the form of ointment. 
In the piles, it is of evident bene- 
fit, when taken in smail doses; 
nay, it is occasionally prescribed in 
chronic catarrhs and coughs ; as it 
operates gently, by promoting in- 


_ sensibie perspiration through every 
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pore of the skin—See likewise 


~ 
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SULPHUR-WORT, the Com- 
MON, Hog’s Fennet, or HARE- 
sTRONG, Peucedanum officinale, L. 
a native perennial, growing in salt- 


marshes ; producing flowers in the 


months of June and July.—Both 
the roots and stalks of this saline 
plant are from three to four feet 
long; have a fetid odour, and an 
acrid, bitterish taste. If an inci- 
sion be made in the former, during 
the spring, a considerable portion 
of yellow juice will exude, and con- 
crete into a gummy resin, retain- 
ing the sulphureous smell of the 
root. The expressed juice of this 
plant was formerly employed in 
lethargy; but its medicinal proper- 


ties have never been ascertained 


with precision., 

As the sulphur-wort is an uses 
less weed in meadows, it should be 
diligently extirpated ; though Becu~ 
STEIN observes, that the dried roots 
have been successfully employed in 
fumigations, to prevent the sprcad- 
ing of epidemic distempers among 
cattle, fine: 

SUMACH-TREE, or Rhus, L, 
a genus of exotic trees, compre- 
hending 33 species, of which the 
following are the most remarkable, 
namely: — Senseo 

1. The Coriaria, or Elm-leaved 
Sumach, a natiye of Italy, Spain, 
Syria, Turkey, and Palestine, where 
it grows to the height of eight or 
ten feet. The branches of this 
species, when dried and reduced tt 
powder, are substituted for oak- 


‘. bark in tanning, particularly Tur- 


key, or Morocco-LEATHER : N 
leaves are occasionally employe 
on the Continent in medicine, be- 
ing reputed to be uncommonly 
astringent and styptic. TRoms-~ 
DoRF obtained from the reddish, 
compressed hairy berries of this 
tree, an essential acid salt, similar 
“M3 Bec MRE 4 | 
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to that of lemons, by a strong de- 
coction, and subsequent evapora- 
tion; when small white crystals 
were formed, on exposing it to a 
cold place. Both the root and ber- 
ties produce a reddish, and the rind 
a yellow colour. In Germany, the 
clustered fruit of the elm-leaved 
Sumach is suspended in vinegar, 
to increase itsacidity. , - 

2. The Copallinum, Narrow- 
leaved, or Beach-Sumach, is a na- 
tive of North America, where it 
attains the height of from five to 
ten feet. The concrete juice of 
this tree, by incision in the trunk, 
furnishes the gammy-resinous sub- 
stance, called CopaL. 

3. The typhinum, Virginian Su- 

‘mach, or Vinegar Plant, has long 
been cultivated in the northern 
parts of Germany. The whole of 
this shrub is advantageously. em- 
“ployed in tanning: it may also be 
used in dyeing black, green, and 
yellow colours : and, ‘when com- 
bined with vitriol of iron, it pro- 
duces a goodink. The ripe ber- 
ries, if boiled with alum, afford a 


deep black dye for hats: the Ame-' 


ricans dry the Jeaves, and smoke 
them as a substitute for tobacco. 
_ ‘Theyellow-marbled wood is in great 
request among cabinet- makers. 
Lastly, bees are uncommonly par- 
tial to the flowers of the Virgini- 
an Sumach ; as they afford a larger 
proportion of honey than those of 
any other vegetable: hence, the 
culture of this species may be pro- 
ductive of great profit to proprie- 
tors of bee-hives. 

4; The Cotinus, or Yellow Su- 


mach, a native of Asia,” and the” 


southern parts of Europe, is also 
cultivated in Germany. Its leaves 
and branches are likewise useful in 
tanning: the wood and bark yield 
an orange dye; and the latter, 
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with the addition of Brazil-wood, — 


imparts a chesnut-colour. 
DENSTADT remarks, that the leaves 
of this species are preferably em- 
ployed by curriers ; as they do not 
tinge the skin, excepting with a 


faint yellow cast; so that the Mo- 
rocco-teather may subsequently be © 
dyed of the most pleasing shades. — 
Patvas informs us, that the dyers — 


of Astrakhan prepare the genuine 
Turkey-red on cotton, by a decoc- 


tion of the leaves of the Yellow 


Sumach and galls; with a due pro- 


portion of alum; having previously - 
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soaked the yarn in fish-oil, which — 


we suppose to be that obtained 
from the sturgeon. 


All the ‘species before enume- - 


rated, are hardy trees, and will © 
flourish in any open situation, that ~ 


is not too much exposed: they may 


be propagated by their seeds in au=— 


tumn; when these are to be sown’ © 


in pots, containing light earth, 


During the winter, it will be ad- — 


visable to shelter them beneath 4 
frame; and, on the approach of 
spring, they should be plunged in 
hot-beds, to promote their growth. 
When the young plants appear, 
they must be gradually exposed to 


the weather, and afterwards pro-. 


tected in a similarmanner, through- 
out the succeeding winter: in the 
spring, they ought tobe transplanted 
into nurseries, at the distance of one 
foot from each other, and in rows 
three feet apart. Here they should 
remain for two or three years, till 


they acquire sufficient strength — 


to be removed to the place of their 
destination. Pate 

SUN, the brightest and most 
important liminary, which imparts 
light to the world,and the presence 
of which constitutes the day. 


The genial warmth of the sun, — 


rays; 


conveyed to the earth by its 
eae evis 


/ 
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evidently contributes to promote 
vegetation, while it conduces to 
the health and comfort. of man- 
kind. Its distance from the earth 
is not accurately ascertained ; as it 
_ -yaries according: to the motion of 
the globe; but, agreeably to the 
method lately discovered by M. 
Kim (professor of mathematics 
at Meissen, in Saxony), such dis- 
tance, as well as the size of the 
sun, may be determined with tole- 
rable accuracy, by calculating the 
proportion subsisting between the 
supposed diameter of the sun, and 
that of the earth. Hence we shall 
only add, that the axis of the for- 
mers, by astronomers, computed 
to be nearly 883,210 English miles ; 
and its circumference is about 
2,774,692 miles. : 

The sun is placed in the centre of 
the universe: it revolves round its 
own axis in 26 days; but its course 
on the ecliptic is accomplished by 
the revolution of the earth in 365 
days and about sixhours,—See Ka- 
LENDAR. 

Some naturalists have strangely 
conjectured the sun to be a globe of 
gold; because that metal endures 
the action of heat without diminu- 
tion, for a longer period than any 
other metallic substance ; while 
others have conceived it to be a 
mass of ice: but, as a discussion of 
these opinions, as well as. of the 
- spots, which have been observed 
on its surface, would lead us into 
abstruse disquisitions, the curious 


yeader will consult the writers © 


mentioned in the conclusion of the 
article ASTRONOMY. 

SUNDEW ,theRounp-LEAVED, 
Rep-roT, or YoutuHwort, Dro- 
sera rotundifolia, L. an indigenous 
perennial, growing in mossy bogs, 


and flowering in the months ‘of | 
quly and August. ‘The whole’ of : 
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this singular plant is acrid, and 
its juice is sufficiently ¢catistic t6 
erode corns, or warts; and; if it be 
properly diluted with milk, it forms 
a safe remedy forremoving freckles, 
and similar blemishes of the skin: 
Any part of this vegetable’ coagu- 
lates milk, in a manner -similar 
to that of the Common Burrer- 
wort; and it is likewise sup 

osed to occasion the rot in sheép: 
On the other hand, the growth ‘of 
the Youthwort, in particular situa+ 
tions, affords an useful guide in 


_digging for turf. 


SUN-FLOWER, or Helianthus; 
L. a genus of exotic plants, consist- 
ing of 14 species, most of which are 
cultivated in Britain; the principal, 
however, are: tM oda de Ts ly 
1. The'annuus (corona solis);*or 
Common Sun-flower: it is’ easily 
propagated in any commor soil, 
either by sowing the seeds, or by- 
parting the ‘roots in the month’ of 
March. Within a few weeks, the 
plants will appear; and, ‘wheh 
about 6 inches high, they should 
be removed into’ the bordefs’ of 
gardens, or other places’ seleCted 
for their growth, at the distance of 
15 or 18 inches, in guincunx order. 
They must be occasionally water- 
ed; and, if weeds be properly era- 
dicated, they’ will’ vyegetate with 
such luxuriance,’ as: to” attain the 
height of six or eight feet: ’in Fuly 
they bear flowers, which continue 
to blow ‘till’ October, when they 
produce ‘ripe seeds; «which, “on 
expression, yield a large proportion 
of a sweet, palatable: oi/. “The 


‘young flower-cups of this plant 


may be dressed and eaten like'arti- 
chokes ;—the stalks are of a consi- 
derable ‘size, often exceeding an. 


‘inch in diameter : hence; they may 


with advantage bé raised in-situa- 
tions where fuel is scarce’; indeed, 
M4 we 


{ 
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we are not acquainted with any 
vegetable that is likely to afford 
greater advantages to an. industrious 
cultivator who possesses a few acres 
of ground which, is not sufficiently 
fertile, for corn or -pasture-grasses. 
It deserves, however, to be re- 
marked, that it greatly tends to 
impoverish the land; as it requires 
constant moisture, and would not 
‘be produGtive withont artificial ir- 
yigation.—_See KircHEN-GARDEN, 
yol. iii, p. 50; and Paper, p.330, 


2, The tuberosus,,.or Tuberous’ 


Sun-flower, a native of Brazil, like- 
wise bears single stalks, which fre- 
quently attain the height of 9 feet. 
Having already described this spe- 
cles, under the head of ArtTi- 
scHoxe, the Jerusalem, we shall 
only, observe, that it produces no 
ripe seeds, and bears smaller flow- 
‘ers than the preceding; but it is 
- jnore easily propagated: for, when 
the roots are once planted, they in- 
ccessantly vegetate in the same soil, 
‘without requiring rich manure, or 
great attention; and, thongh left 
throughout the. winter in the 
ground, they withstand | the se- 
verest frost... se : : 


"_. The different species of the Sun- 
flower have,. hitherto,, been. culti- 
vated only forornament; but it 
must be obvious, that they may be 
rendered subservient, to many eco- 
nomical purposes, especially as sub- 
stitutes for hemp, in, manufaCur- 
ing pack-thread from, their strong 


fibrous stalks. Lastly, it deserves to _ 


/ 
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in consequence of their suddét ex 


posure to the heat of the sun; so 
that the fruit becomes withered. — 


The trees, chiefly liable to such — 


injury, are those placed in situa- 


tions, which seclude them from the . 


vernal sun; so that they cannot 
afterwards sustain its scorching 
rays during the summer. ’ It may, 
however, be prevented, by plant- 


ing fruit-trees in“ proper aspects ; 


and, if such as are affected be 
timely attended to, the disease may 
be removed by frequent and copi- 
ous irrigation. : a ol 
Sun-spuRGE. SeeWARTWORT. 
SUPPER is the evening refresh- 
ment, or the last meal. which, is 
usually taken, shortly before re- 
tiring to rest. ee 
- Since late dinners have, within 
these few years, become fashion- 
able, suppers are in a great measure 


‘ 


relinquished; but, as many per- 
sons still retain the latter practice, — 


it should be remarked, that all 
flatulent and heavy food ought to 


‘be avoided ; for, as digestion is 


more slowly effected during sleep, 
the stomach will become oppressed, 
‘and often troubled with nausea, 
eruClations,accompanied with head- 
ach, &c. in the morning, conse- 


_quent on excess in eating. “Where, 


however, a healthy person is 
any other sedentary manner, during 
the greater part of the night, it will 
be advisable to take’a slight repast, 
such as bread-pudding, water-gru- 


‘obliged to labour at the desk, or in 


B 


be noticed, that the flowers of these 
, plants regularly take the direction 
corresponding to the, sun’s course, 
while they afford to bees_a consider- 
able supply of honey... 
. SUN-SCORCHED, is a term 
employed by gardeners, .to express 

a, distemper affecting, fruit-trees, 


el, or milk with biscuit, toasted 
bread, and the like, at least one or 
two hours previously to BED-TIME. 
Nevertheless, to convalescents, it 
may, under certain circumstances, 
be allowable to éat an egg, or par- 
“take of a few oysters, or similar 
shell-fisb, that afford a more solid 


nutri- 
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putriment than any of the dishes 
Pefore mentioned; provided they 
_agree with their digestive organs. ° 

Surruration, See Uxcer. 
~ SURFEIT, in physiology, is an 
‘indisposition attended with nau- 
sea, and the sensation of a load at 
the stomach, which are generally 
occasioned by indolence, and excess 
in eating or drinking ; though the 
disease sometimes arises from an 
etror in the quality of the diet. 
During this affeGiion, the insensi- 
‘ble perspiration is impeded, and 
the skin is often covered with erup- 
tions. | 

If a. surfeit originate from the 
use of muscles, corrupted meat, 
‘or other unwholésome animal food, 
it will be advisable speedily to re- 
sort to an emetic; and, after its 
operation, to drink frequent and 
copious draughts of vegetable acids, 
diluted with water. But, in cases 
where ez'cess in eating or drinking 
‘Ys the immediate cause of the com- 
plaint, the first passages ought to 
be evacuated by proper purgatives, 
and afterwards such medicines ad- 
ministered as tend to restore the 
obstructed perspiration, and at the 
same time promote the secretion of 
“urine. 
»  SURFEIT, in farriery, a disease 
. chiefly incident to horses: it may 
‘be occasioned either by suffering 
‘them to drink immoderate portions 
“of cold water, while they are in ‘a 
‘profuse perspiration; or by neglect- 
ing them, when Hips-sounp, 
In both cases, the whole mass of 
the fluids becomes tainted; the 
skin is affeted with eruptions; and 
(as farriers express themselves), the 
body is filled with inflammatory, 
— crudities.. 

Such are the general symptoms 
indicating a surfeit, the mildness 


“or malignity of which, depends on» 
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the age, habit, and constitution of 
the horse. With a view to reniove 
the disease, a moderate quantity of 
blood should first be drawn, in or- 
der to accelerate its circulation: a 
few warm mashes should next be 
givén, to open the body; and after 
them, two or three of the follow- 
ing purgatives, according to cir 
cumstances: Let oné ounce of 
Barbadoes aloes; thrée drams of 
pulverized jalap; two drams of 
cream of tartar; anda similar por- 
tion of Castile soap, calomel, and 
ginger in powder; be mixed with 
syrup of buckthorn, sufficient to 


form them intoaball.—These medi- 


cines ought to be divided into three 
doses, adshinistered at proper inter- 
vals; the diseased animal being 
carefully sheltered from the cold; 
and, on the third day after the last 
dose has been taken, Mr, Tariiw 
recommends the following aliera+ 
tives:—To half a pound of levi- | 
gated antimony, and an equal por- 
tion of sulphur, let four ounces of 
each, cream of tartar, and A&thiop’s 
mineral, be added; the ingredients 
be per fettly incorporated, and then 
divided into twelve parts, each con- 
sisting of two ouncés: one dose 
should be given every night with 
the corn (the latter being previ- 
ously sprinkled with water, soxas to 
retain the powder), for a month; 


and, in case no advantage be. per- 


ceptible, thedose must be increased 
to 240z, during the first week, and 
to three ounces in the second week, 
Throughout the whole course, two 
ounces of nitre ought to be given 
every morning, ina pailfal of soft 
water, Should any scabs or execo- 
riations appear on the surface of 
the body, they may be removed, by 
washing them with equal parts of 
soa -leys and lime-water. 
URGEON, or CurguRrceown, 


an 
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an appellation bestowed on profes- 
sional characters who exercise that 
branch of the healing art, which 
chieffy relates to the treatment of 
external or local affections. In 
latter times, however, the practice 
_ of surgery is more extensive, and 
likewise more respectable; since 
its professors have been finally se- 
parated from the Company of Bar- 
bers, whose mechanical pursuits 
are now confined to blood-letting, 
_teeth-drawing, and shaving. The 
two former operations, however, 
are also performed by surgeons, on 
scientific principles; so that the 
lower classes, and country-people, 
only resort to the barber. 

At length, the wisdom of the 
British legislature, has granted to 
the honourable profession of sur- 


gery a royal charter, by virtue of 


which, all examined and approved 
members, on paying certain. fees, 
may be incorporated in the Royal 
College of Surgeons of London, 
established in 1800. 

With respect to the duties of a 
Surgeon, we refer to the article 
Paysicran, and decline thetask of 
pointing out those cases of com- 
plicated internal diseases, in which 
the latter may be preferably con- 
sulted. And, though it must be 
admitted that the separation of 
these two professions has been, and 
ever will be, detrimental to the 
progress and interest of medical 
science; yet, on the other hand, 
some distinction appears justly to 
prevail in the present. state of 
things; as, otherwise, there would 
be no occasion for physicians, or 
they would be compelled to em- 


ploy the knife and the lancet.—. 


Such an expedient, however, might 
be the means of encroaching on 
the practice of surgeons, who have 
devated their attention to the heal- 
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ing art, bothin external and constitu. 
tional complaints: Hence, we are 
of opinion, that it would be highly 
beneficial to society, if both pro- 
fessions were again united, as they . 
have originally beenin the days of 
the greatest praCtitioner of antient 
and modern times, namely, those of 
HipPocRaTEs. ° 

Lastly, the present surgeons, who 
have devoted themselves to the 
practice of medicine, in general, 
seldom dispense drugs, but pre- 
scribe them to be. prepared in the 
public shops; thus enjoying and 
deserving all the prerogatives of 
the most respectable pBRysicians, 
excepting those privileges which 
are merely nominal: on the con- 
trary, the surgeon -apothecaries, 
who distribute their own medicinal 
preparations,.and in a manner com- 
bine the three branches of the pro- 


' fession, together with midwifery, 


are entitled only to the exemptions 
stated under the head of Apotue- 
CARY. | 
SusPENDED ANIMATION, 
ANIMATION. 
SUSPENSION sy THe Corp, 
or Haneine, is either the act of 
suicide, or that.of being suffocated, 
by means of a rope tied round the 
neck; in consequence of which, 
the vital principle is extinguished, 
As many persons unfortunately 
perish, who are from various causes 
induced to resort to this fatal expe- 
dient, we shall briefly state ‘the 
symptoms, or external signs, by 
which it may be ascertained, whe- 
ther they died in consequence of 
strangulation; and also point out 
those remedies which have been 
suggested for the recovery of life. 
Symptoms of apparent death, ly 
suffocation with the cord:—The 
external aspeét somewhat resem- 
bles that of drowned persons ; an 
ace. 


Sec 
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face is uncommonly swoln, and 
of a deep red hue; so that every 
feature is distorted: the eyes are 
inflated, and projet from their 
sockets; a bloody froth appears at 
the mouth; all the vessels of the 
neck and face are distended; and 
swallowing is totally impeded. ~ 

Treatment :—1. The cord must 
be instantly cut; the suspended 
body being gently taken down, 
every ligature ought to be re- 
moved ; the head should be sup- 
ported in an erect posture, and 
turned towards the left side, 2. Air 
must be blown upon the face, 
which should also be sprinkled 
with cold water. The gullet ought 
to be stimulated bya feather moist- 
ened with oil; and vinegar be ap- 
plied to the nostrils, while the re- 
gions of the heart and throat are 
gently compressed, Farther, the 
patient ought to be wrapped in 
warm flannel, or placed between 
feather-beds ; and a bladder, filled 
with tepid water, applied to the 
pit of the stomach: the whole body 
may also be fomented, or immersed 
in the luke-warim bath. 

Stimulants :—1i.. Moderate fric- 
tion with warm flannel, to be gra- 
dually increased on the left side. 
2, The shower-bath;combined with 
friftion. 3. Stimulating clysters, 
consisting of salt-water and oil: 
none of these remedies, however, 
must be resorted to, where the 
blood appears to be determined to- 
wards the heart and head. 

As soon as the first symptoms of 
resuscitation become evident, the 
blowing of air into the nostrils, 
and aspersion of cold water on the 
- face, ought to be continued: next, 
clysters, consisting of a strong so- 


lution of emetic tartar, ought to be. 


administered ; and the sugillations, 
er injured parts, be fomented with 
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wine, in which chamomile flowers 
have been infused. Lastly, when 


‘the ability of swallowing is re- 


stored, the patient should take fre- 
quent draughts of vinegar diluted 
with cold water, and mild, cooling 
laxatives. 

SWALLOW, the Common, or 
CuimNney-swatLow, Hirundorus- 
tica, L. a well-known bird of pas- 
sage, appearing in this country 
about the middle of April, and ge-~ 
nerally departing early in OGober. 
This bird constructs its nest, about 
the middle of May, in the upper 
part of chimnies. ‘The female de- 
posits from 4 to 6 white eggs, spot- 
ted with red, producing “her first 
brood about the latter end of J une, 


-or beginning of July ; o the se- 


cond in August. 

‘Swallows delight to skim along 
avenues, extensive waiks, under 
hedges, logit fields, and mown 
Reabwe ; because, in such situa- 
tions, flies and gnats generally 


‘abound. ‘They also frequently sete 
‘tle on newly-ploughed gravelly 


soils, particles of which they in-' 

stinctively swallow, for promoting : 
the digestion of their food. ‘hese 
birds are caught, and*sold as food, 
in the markets of France, Spain, _ 
and Italy ; but not in Britain. By 
the myriads of inseéts which every 
single brood’ of swallows destroys 
in the course of a summer, they, 
ina great measure, defend man- | 
kind from the. annoyance of flies, 
gnats, &c. Farther, by devouring 
multitudes of vermin, either in the 
grub, or winged state, which would 
otherwise render the labours of the © 


~husbandman abortive, the breed of 
these birds cught, by every hat 


means, to be encouraged. 

It is remarkable, that some spe~’ 
cies of these useful creatures retire 
to warmer climates, while others 

remain 


es 
. 


es 
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remain during the wintér at the 
bottom of swamps and morasses, 


‘in a torpid state, till they are re- 


- 


called into life by the genial warmth 
of the vernal sun. : 

SWALLOWING, or Deciv- 
TITION, is the act of taking any 
food, whether solid or liquid, down 
the throat. It succeeds Mastica- 
TION, and is performed primarily 
by the tongue, which propels the 
aliment into the gullet; whence, 
by the contraction of the muscular 

arts, the contents are conveyed 

into the stomach.—See also Di- 
GESTION. 

Deglutition may be impeded or 
obstructed by various citcum- 
stances, such as swellings in’ the 
throat, or the taking of acrid, pun- 
gent, or pointed substances into the 
mouth: but, as the most simple 
and expeditious remedies for such 
affeCtions have already been point- 
ed out, the reader will consult the 
articles GuLLeT, GARGLE, Quin- 
sey, Metazrtic Pointed Sub- 
stances, &c, 

SW ALLOW-WORT, the Com- 
mon, or Asclepias alba v. Vincetoxi- 


-cum, L, a hardy exotic plant, which 


is a native of the south of France, 
Spain, and Italy. Ina fresh state, 
the root of this vegetable possesses 
a strong smell, resembling that of 
valerian ; to which, however, it is 
inferior in its sudorific and diuretic 
properties. - 

The stalk of the Common Swal- 
Jow-wort is fibrous, and has on the 
Continent been employed as a sub- 
stitute for flax: by mixing it with 
silk, M. De BinoRcZFALVA, a cre- 
ditable economist in Hungary, has 


lately produced a mixed cloth, 


which was remarkably fine, and 
cost‘him about 4s. the yard, Eng- 
lish measure ; being from 50 to.60 
inches wide. 
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There is another species of this 
exotic, namely, the Syrian Swal- 
low-wort, or Silk-plant (Asclepias 
Syriaca, L.) a native of North 
America, and especially of Virgi- 
nia. Its strong stalks attain the 
height of seven feet: the pale pur- 
plish flowers appear in June or Ju- 
ly ; emit an agreeable odour ; and 
are succeeded by large, thick, and 
rough capsules, the seeds of which 
are furnished with a long, glossy 
silk, - In this respect, 1t forms one 
of the most valuable productions ; 


- and, as the experiments lately made 
in Silesia, fully evince that it may 


with equal advantage be raised in 
the more temperate climate of Bri- 
tain, we strongly recommend its 
culture, which is generally suc- 
cessful in the most indifferent soils. _ 
It may be propagated either by the 
seeds or roots; vegetating most 
luxuriantly in a loose, sandy, and 
rather damp, ground. . The seed 
should be sown in the spring, and 
the young plants be transplaced 
into a well-ploughed and manured 
land, where they must be properly 
weeded in the succeeding summer, 
and hoed, after having attained the 
heightof 3 feet. When the principal 
stem displays the flowers, all the 
collateral branches andleavesshould 
be carefully removed. The fruit 
attains to maturity in August, or 
September ; and, as soon as the 


external rind becomes soft, yellow, 


and. wrinkled, the seed capsule 
is to be cut off during dry. wea- 
ther, and allowed to burst spon- ~ 
taneously. The dry stalks are next 
to be separated by the knife, applied 
closely to the root; the decayed 
plants must be re-placed by the 
roots of others; then thinly .co- 
vered for the winter with long 
dung; and, in the succeeding 
spring, thesurrounding a amsired 

s 
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be loosened. Although Bzox- 
sTzIN, who has furnished us with 
this account, does not mention the 
distance at which the plants ought 


tostand; yet their size appears to 
require considerable space, so that 


‘they may be, atthe least, 12 inches | 


apart, in every direction. ‘The 
silk, obtained from the seed-cap- 
sules of the Syrian Swallow-wort, 
is not only useful for stuffing pil- 
lows, spinning fine yarn, both by 
itself and mixed with cotton, ani- 
mal wool, and cod-siik, or the 
loose filaments of the cocoons; but 
it also affords.a valuable material 
for manufacturing paper of a su- 
perior quality. 
_ advantageously employed as sub- 
stitutes for hemp. In Canada, a 
brown sugar is extracted, by eva- 
porating the juice of its flowers ; 
and, in Germany, the young tops 
are eaten as asparagus: hence, the 
assertion of some naturalists is 
erroneous, that the milky juice of 
this plant is of a poisonous quality. 

SWAN, or Anas cygnus, L. an 
elegant bird of the goose kind, but 
much larger, and having a longer 
neck: there are two varieties, 
namely : 

1. The ferus, Wild, or Whist- 
ling-Swan, a bird of passage, which 
frequents the British coasts in hard 
winters, but does not breed: ‘it is 

“about 5 feet-in length; its body is 
white; it has a black semi-cylin- 
drical bill, and utters a remarkably 
shrill note. ‘This variety abounds 
in North America, in Asia, and in 
the northern parts of Europe, where 
great numbers are caught by the 
‘inhabitants, to-whom they afford a 
wholesome -food: their eggs are 
very nutritious, and the skins and 
feathers furnish a warm clothing, 
especially for muffs. 
2. The mansuetus, ‘Tame, or 


Its stalks may be. 
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Mute Swan, is (next the Bus- 
TARD) the largest of the British 
birds ; being upwards of 5 feet in 
length, and distinguished by its 
hissing noise, The bill is red, but 
the tip and sides are black: in 
young birds,. the plumage is of an 
ash-colour, till:the:second year, af- 
ter which it becomes perfectly 
white. The'tame-Swan is equally 
remarkable tfor its dongevity, at- 
taining frequently-the age of 100 
years, as wellas for itsuncommon 
strength; for instances have oc- 
curred, in which it has overpower- 
ed, and severely beaten, young 
people, 16 -yearsof<age. -The fe- 
male of this variety lays or 8 eggs, 
in the month of February, which 
she hatches-within-six-weeks. The 
flesh of the tame -swan is very. 
wholesome, and, in ancient times, 
formed a dish at every feast: at 
present, however, the young birds, 
or cygnets, only are eaten ;. consi- 
derable numbers being fattened 
about Christmas, at Norwich; 
where’ they are sold, at the exor- 
bitant price of one guinea each. 

Lastly, it was anciently believed 
that the swan, shortly before its 
death, ‘sings in harmonious strains ; 
but such error has probably origi- 
nated from observing the fight.ef 
these birds of passage, producing 
agreeable tunes, by the regular.mo- 
tion of their-wings. - 

SWARD-CUTTER, a machine 
employed for cutting the sward, or 
surface of the earth, so as to break 
every clod that might otherwise 
resist the action of spiked rollers, 
or any similar implement of agri- 
culture. - 

In the Letters and Papers of the 
Bath and Hest of England So- 


ciety, we. meet with an account 


of a Sward-cutter, invented by the 


Hon, Rosperr SANDILANDS, and 


which 
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which promises to be of great uti- therefore been induced to give the. 
lity to the husbandman: we have following representation : 


Het CE 
eng EPH 
ee (a ij 


acti, 


Fig. 1,-is asquare frame, which are designed to support the pos. 
is three feet four itiches in length, terior part of the machine.—Mr. 
from the front to the back part, Sawp1Lawps cbserves, that the old 
and four feet three inches in (fore wheels of a chaise may be eni= . 
“breadth : the timber (when of jir) ployed for this purpose. : 

is four inches square, and placed C, C, C, C, C, C,- are six bulls, 
on two wheels, B,B, which are or strong pieces of timber, 5t 
about three feet in diameter, and inches in breadth, and 6 inches 


thick’ 
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thick. at-E; but which decrease 
to3 inches at F.* In these bulls 
aré fixed six iron cutting wheels, 
which are 13 inches in diameter ; 
2 of aninch thick at the centre, for 
the reception of holes, containing 
the iron axis; and which are, of 


such a thickness from that part, as . 


to admit of the edges being well 


steeled. Farther, such wheels are 
fixed by means of two bolts, that 
pass through the bulls, having 


‘eyes at one end, for the motion of _ 


their axles ; the ‘oppesite extremi- 


“ty being provided with nuts and 


screws, which aresunk in the bulls, 


_ to prevent them from interfering 


- 


with the weights that rest on them; 
and these are marked with the let- 
tere, bo 1, Ty GB’ L;m the 


‘respective figures above delineated. 


G, G, G, G, G, G, G, are seven 
thorles, or hollow pieces of wood, 


ahs e ug . f oh . 
each being 3} inches in length, | 


and inclosing the bolt, M, M, while 
they serve to keep the bulls, C, C, 
C, C, C, C, at proper distances. 
These thorles consist of two parts, 
being connected by means of 
a cord or leather strap, that ad- 
mits of their being changed, when 


it becomes necessary to evlarge or 


diminish the cutting wheels: they 
may also be made shorter, or lon- 
ger, as the sward requires to be 
cut in larger or smaller pieces. 

M, M, is an iron bolt, that passes 


through two pieces either of wood » 


or iron, seven inchesin length, clear 
of the wood, which are supported 
by iron stays fixed to the frame; 
and run through all the bulls, 
as represented at T’, (tg. 3).— 
Such bolt onght to be very strong, 
as the draught of the horses there 
terminates. _ 

H,H, (fig, 2, and 3), represents 
a wooden cylinder, termed a rock- 
ing- tree, which is seyen inches in 


“i 
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diameter, extends across the frame, 
and moves on two pivots, inserted 
in the latter; one being fixed. at 
each extremity.—This cylinder is 
not described in fig. 1, in order to 
convey a clearer idea of the frame : 
it is supported by aniron bolt, or . 
piece of wood mortised into the 
frame (as delineated in the figures ~ 
above referred to), that is eight 
inches in height, and to which six: 
chains or ropes are attached by 
hooks, at various distances; ac- 
cordingly as the cués may be re- 
quired tobe 6, 7, 8, or 9 inches 
asunder, Farther, the chains or 
ropes are joined to the end of each 
bul, in which the cutting wheels 
move; so that, when the rocking-' 
tree is turned about by the lever I, 
all the bulls are, together with their 
wheels, raised uniformly out of the 
ground, as delineated in Figs. 3 ; 
by which expedient the implement 
may be turned ‘from one place to 
another, without any danger of 
straining the wheels. 

Ly hb, Le Lyh, B, by Ly (Fie. f, 
2, and 3), are weights of tree-. 
stone, which are 26° inches in 
length, and 6 inches in breadth ; 
the lower stone being 4 ‘inches 
thick, and weighing about 56]bs. ; 
the upper one is of similar dimen- 
sions, but 3 inches thick, and 
weighs about 42lbs.: these stones 


are perforated with two holes, 


through which are~inserted iron 
spikes, that are fixed in the bulls, 
with a view to keep them steady, 
—Mr. S. remarks, in his commut 
nication to the Patriotic Society 
above-meutioned, that the stone 
first described will be sufficient, 
when the ground is not very hard; 
but, where it cannot be cut with- 
out great difficulty, the stone 
weighing 42lbs. may be added; 


so that every whecl may support a 


wei ight 
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weight of g8lbs.: that has been 
found fully adequate to the cutting 
of the stiffest land, and the hard- 
est sward, on which experiments 
have hitherto been made with the 
implement :—he farther observes, 
that cast-iron, if it -were not too 
expensive, would be preferable. to 
stone. | 

I, (Fig. 2 and 3), is a lever five 
feet long, which should be made 
of good, tough ash; and is con- 
nected with asliding rope fasten- 


edto the back part of the frame ; 


so that, when the rocking-treeis 
partly turned round by the lever, 
and the cutting wheels are conse- 
quently raised three or four inches 
above the surface of the land, the 
rope is fixed toit, by throwing a 
loop at the extremity of such rope 
over the pin R, (fig. 2, and 3), at 
the distance of -three feet four 
inches from the end of tbe lever [. 
Thus, all the wheels are kept above 
ground, till the Sward-cutter is 
turned; when, op removing the 
loop from the pin, the rope or chain 
slips towards the frame, and the 
leyer is gradually returned to. its 
former position, as appears in fg. 
2; so that the cutting wheels are 
restored to their first situation, by 
the weights fixed to the bulls. 

(ku Ak) 30 ae small iron 
bolts, having books at one end, in 
order to strengthen the bolt M, M,- 
and being fastened to the frame by 
nuts and screws. 

The hinder part of the grooves 
may be coyered below with a thin 
plate of iron, which is six inches 
in length, three, in breadth, with 
a slit in the part where the wheels 
move; in order to: prevent such 
grooves from being filled, and. conse- 
quently the wheefs from being clog- 
ged or impeded with grass, weeds, 
ex small stones. Tbetorm of, such 
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plate, together with the slit, is de- 
lineated in,the small figure marked 
with the letter z. 

‘The machine represented in Fig. 
1, is furnished with three shafts, 
resembling those of a waggon, and 
which are designed for a Doulle- 
horse Sward-cutter : they may be 
made-of such Jength, strength, and 
proportion, as the workman may 
think proper. Mr. SanpiLanps 
recommends air’ implement, of , this 


‘size to be ,provided with eight 


bulls, and an equal number of — 


wheels; so that, when itis de- 


signed to reduce hard cloddy sum- 
mer fallows, or to prepare land for 
barley, either Lefore, or after the 
last furrow, the whole weight 
(amounting to forty-two stone, or. 
588 lbs.) may be appliedto the bulls, 
which should in this case be: six 
inches asunder: hence the stones, 
weighing 56lbs. each, are to be 
laid on six of these bulls; and.two 
of those, weighing 42lbs. each, — 
on the two additional ones; the 
whole forming a weight, which is’ 
conceived to be fully adequate to 
the purpose, and which, will effec- 
tually crush every clod of a breadth 
exceeding’ six inches. 

A Single-horse Sward-cutter is 
furnished only with four cutting. 
wheels, and,one.pair,of shafts ; 
the latter of which may, without 
requiring any joinings, form the 
two sides of the frame. Its width, 
compared with that of the imple- 
ment designed to be drawn with 
two horses, is in the proportion of . 
four to,six; and, if it be intended 
for cutting tough soils, it may be 
furnished with siz bulls, and 28 
stone weight, being divided in the 
following manner, namely : _the 
56Jb, weights (that is, the four 


Jarger stones) being applied to four 


of the bulls; .and two of the 42 bs. _ 
| 3 weights, 
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weights, or the smaller stories, to ing the loop of the rope over the’ 
the two additional bulls. pin R, (that is inserted in the Je- 
With a view to procure the verl, Fig. 2, and 3), tilltheimple- 
Sward-cutter at the lowest ‘price, ment be turned, and brought to its. 
Mr. SANDILANDS proposes to save proper place; which is effected | 
the expence of the two wheels by measuring out a similar dis- 
and iron axle, by fastening to the tance on the opposite side of the 
frame at S, (Fig.3), apiece of field, When the cutting-wheels | 
wood having a small curve.at the are directly over the last furrow, 
end, and somewhat resembling the the horses.should be stopped; the 
foot of the sledge formerly used , loop slipped off the pin R; and 
in Scotland, for the purpose of the lever be restored to its former 
carrying corn from the field; that station, as represented fig.2; in 
part of such piece, which rests on consequence of which the weights, 
the ground, being retained at the L,.L, &c. are again enabled to 
distance of 18 inches from the, force the cutting-wheels into the 
frame, by means of astrongwooden ground. In this manner the work- 
prop. Lastly, as the outer or sides man proceeds to conduét the mar 
bulls are apt to slide beneath the chine, till the field is regularly cut; 
frame; and, as it would thus be after which the soil may be plough- 
difficult to.raise the cutting-wheels ed and barrowed in the usual man- | 
when in the ground, he recom-_ ner, 
mends a thin slip of iron to be — The original design of the Sward- 
fixed in the inside of the frame, cutter, was that of preparing old _ 
nearly opposite to the hinder ex- grass land for the plough, by cut- 
tremity of the bulls, and of a suffi- ting it across the ridges,- either at 
cient length; by which expedient thecommencement, orin the course 
stich inconvenience will be com- of the winter; to whieh purpose 
pletely obviated. it is eminently adapted. | While 
_ In employing this Sward-cutter, other ploughs are liable to. be in- 
one man only is required to ma- jured, or at least thrown out of ° 
nage the machine, and to drive the work, by stones or any other ob- 
horse, or horses; accordingly as struction between the coulters, no 
one or twoofthose animals become such accident can happen to Mr. 
necessary. He commences his Sanpinanps’. machine; though 
Jabour, first by measuring out the consisting of four, six, or eight cut- 
space of 20 or 30 paces from the ting-wheels; because these are in- 
implement, at the end of which ‘dependent of each other, and di- 


he fixes apole. Thefieldis nextcut 
across, as nearly at right angles with 
the ridges as possible; and, when 
the cutting-wheels have passed the 
last furrow of such space, about 
a yard, the labourer must stop the 
horses, and take hold of the lever I, 
(Fig. 2, and 3): this he pulls to- 
wards him; raising the cutting- 
wheels out of the ground, which 
-are then kept elevated by throw- 
NO. XIV.==VOL, Iv. 


vide the ground across the ridges, 
previously to ploughing ; thus ren- 
dering that operation much easier 
to ¢wo horses, than it would other- 
wise be to three.—The furrow be- 
ing cut transversely, ‘ falls finely 
from the plough,’ in squares of any 
size that may be deemed proper ;. 
whereas, if a scarificator, a four- 
coultered, or other plough, were 
employed, long slips oftough sward 

or would 
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Would be formed, and which aré 


seldom, or at most imperfeétly, 
broken. | . 

Farther, the Sward-cutter will 
be of great service in preparing 
land for barley, as it is preferable to 
any spiked or cutting roller ;. and 
for reducing the large hard clods 
occasioned in clayey soils by a sud- 
den drought, when these have been 
ploughed before the superfluous 
moisture had evaporated. Other 
advantages attending the use of the 
machine here described, are the 
celerity and facility with which the 
Jabour may be performed ; as one 
implement will cut, in the course 
ofa day, as large a space as would 
require six ploughs to turn the soil: 
the work is executed not only in a 
neater manner, but a greater sur- 
face is exposed to the influence of 
the air and sun; so that the soil is 
considerably ameliorated. Besides, 
it deserves to be noticed, that it is 
of no consequence, whether the 
land to be sward-cut is in crooked 
or straight, in flat or high-raised 
ridges ; in short, let the surface be 
ever so irregular, the effect will be 
uniformly produced on level, as 
well as uneven ground; because 
the cutting-wheels, acting sepa- 
rately, are forced by their incum- 
bent weights into every cavity or 
furrow. The price of this valuable 
implement was originally 15 or 
161.; but, from the improvements 
lately made by its inventor, we un- 
derstand that it may be procured 
for 5 or 6], Mr. Sanp1nanps ob- 
serves, that any common wheel- 
wright, or blacksmith, may make 
the instrument: as it is very 
‘strong; simple in its construction ; 
easily ‘managed, and removed to 


different places; and, if. carefully> 


kept under shelter, when not in 
use, will last for maby years; we 
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have been induced to explain ite 
constituent parts, for the informa~ 
tion of our country-readers ; hap- 
py, if we could thus contribute our 
mite towards the improvement of 
that national concern, ASRICUL< 
TURE. 
SWEARING, a term used to 
denote either the uttering of im- 
pious expressions, or the judicial, — 
and also official invocation of the 
Deity, to attest the truth of an 
assertion. | . ~i 
The security of oat/s in import- — 
ant affairs, has in all ages been re« 
quired by the laws of civilized na- 
tions ; nor is swearing, on-such oc- 
casions, prohibited by the Christian 
do@rine. But, though particular 
circumstances’ may. sanétion this — 
expedient, there is no possible ex~ 
cuse for invoking the Creator, to 
attest. the truth of every trifling” 
transaCtion, or to witness the im- — 
pertinence of idle, perhaps inde- 
eent, conyersation. It has been — 
urged, by way of extenuating this 
breach of moralety, that a man may 
have been carried away’ by the 
violence of some passion;° or he 
may probably have been aggravated 
by the gross misconduct of others. 
Such plea, however, cannot lessem 


the criminality of the aé&:. for the 


utterance of a profane oath neither _ 
imparts pleasure to, nor dispels the 
uneasy sensations.of, the speaker; 


-while the wanton indulgence in 


such practice displays a wilful pro- 
pensity to vicious habits, incompa- 


tible with the dignity of rational 


agents, 

Sensible of the bad and contagi- 
ous effects of swearing, our legis- 
Jators have wisely directed certain 
penalties, from Od. to 2s, 6d. (or 
corporal punishment), to be paid 
for every such violation of the law 
of decorum ; which, however, are 

| . seldom 
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seldom enforced; nor-will our li- 
mits permit us to detail them. 
SWEAT, a perceptible moisture, 
issuing from the pores of the skin, 
either in consequence of too vio- 
Jent exercise, or from the action of 
certain medicines, which are hetace 
denominated sudorifics; though it 
is sometimes occasioned by great 
debility of the cutaneous vessels, 
when it is called a cold sweat. 
Sweats seldom occur in healthy 
individuals, excepting from some 
defe& or mismanagement of. their 
diet, regimen, &c.: if excessive, 
they are always hurtful; on ac- 
count of their drying and weaken- 
ing the body ; depriving the hu-. 
mours of their aqueous parts; and 
disposing the system to inflamma- 
tory diseases, in certain cases, 
however, when artificially excited, 
such secretion is productive of be- 
neficial effets, as in palsy, rheu- 
matism, dropsy, and other chroni- 
cal complaints. Sometimes, sweats 
are critical, in particular disorders ; 
Nature exerting herself, by the 
outlets of the skin, to discharge 
morbid matter: in these, and in- 
deed in all such instances as are 
not attended with dangerous symp- 
toms, they ought to be promoted ; 
and, on no account, to be suddenly 
or rashly suppressed ; for head-achs, 
cutaneous eruptions, catarrhs, to- 
‘gether with inflammations, and 
numerous other affections, are fre- 
quently induced by neglecting this 
salutary evacuation.—See also Pzr- 
SPIRATION. | 
SWEATING-SICKNESS, an 
epidemic which raged in England 
in 1481, and returned seven times 
between that period and 1551; in 
which year it proved so fatal,_as to 
carry off 120 inhabitants of West- 
minster in one day. It commenced 
with a most profuse fit of sweat- 


_trils. 
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ing, which attacked the patient, 
and often terminated his existence 
in one, two, or three hours ; 
though its violence continued for 
the space of 15 hours; and, if he 
survived 24, the dariger_was gene< 
rally overcome. . | 

The most correct account of this 
national scourge, is that published 
by Dr. Carus, who states the 
symptoms to have been, a sensation 
of a hot vapour pervading a parti- 
cular limb, whence it extended 
over the whole body, being ac- 
companied with intense thirst; ex- 
treme internal heat; profuse sweat- 
ing; anxiety; drowsiness; sick- 
ness ; a violent pain-in the head, 
and delirium.—Dr. C. conjectures 


the immediate cause of this sick- 


ness, in 1551, to have proceeded 
from thick fetid fogs, that arose 
from. putrid matters ; unclean ha< 
bitations, and the negleét of clear- 
ing drains; all which remarkably 
contaminated the air. In order to 
prevent a return, he directs a strict 
attention to cleanliness, abstemious 
living, and free-exposure to the air: 
in case the contagion be suspected, 
it will be advisable to kindle large 
fires contiguously to the house, and 
to burn, aromatic substances, fre= 
qrently inhaling them by the nos- 
With respe& to the cure; 
the sweat being eriizcal, he advises 
the patient to lie down, without 
changing his elothes, to be covered 
closely, and to avoid the least mio- 
tion, After the first five hours, he 
may take a little wine and water 
through a spout. At the expira- 
tion of the fourteenth hour, the 


-bed-elothes should be gradually re- 


moved; the sweating restrained ; 
and, after 24 hours, some light food 
may be administered. 
Such ought to be the treatment,’ 
when the sweat is spontaneous: in 
N2 ' the 
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contrary case, it becomes necéssary 
to resort to warm and dry friction : 
draughts of generous wine, toge- 
ther with Mithridate or Venice- 
treacle, aromatics, and similar su- 
dorifics, ought to be given. By this 
rhanagement, if judiciously adapt- 
é€d to circumstances, the disease 
may be removed, even under 
the most alarming symptoms.—It 
is, however, remarkable, that the 
persons most hable to the conta- 
gion, were those in full health, of 
middle age, and of the higher 
classes ; while children, the poor, 
and the aged, were less subject to 
its influence. 
‘SWEET-BRIAR. 
p. 506. 
SweEET-FERN. See Cicery, the 
Sweet. rn 
SWEET-FLAG. 
Sweet. 
SWEET-WILLIAM, 
p. 385. 
Sw EET-WILLow. 
the Sweet. 
SWIMMING, is the art of 
floating, or supporting the human 
body on the surface of water, 
with a progressive undulating mo- 
tion, 
‘This art is in a manner natoral 
to man (see AmpuriBious ANI- 


See vol. iu. 
See Fiac, the 
See vol. it. 


See GALE, 


- MALs); and, from its evident uti- 
lity, it has in all ages formed part 


of the education both of barbarous 
and civilized nations.—As an out- 


‘ine of the principles on which it is 


practised, may bea mean of saving 
persons accidentally fallen into 
deep water, we shall give a few 
direGtions to that effect, selected 
from the instructionsof Dr. FranxK- 
Lin, and confirmed by our own ex- 
perience. First, the learner ought 
to walk courageously into the wa- 


ter, till the fluid reaches to his’ 


breast; when he must gently de- 
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cline his belly towards the surface; 

the head and neck being ereé& > 
the breast pressing forward ; the: 
thorax being inflated, and the ‘back a 
bent. N ext, the legs must be | 
withdrawn Pas the bottom, while — Y 
they are extended or stretched out ; t 
and the arms should be stricken ” 
forwards, corresponding with the 
motion of the former. ae 

Swimming on the back is not es= 
sentially different from the method 
just described, excepting that the 
arms are not exerted, and the pro~ bo 
gressive motion is derived solely 
from the striking of the legs. 

With respe& to diving, or plung= — ee 
ing under water, Dr. F, observes, 
that the swimmer must close bis § 
hands together ; and, the chin be- 
ing pressed upon his breast, he 
ought to make an exertion to bend 
forwards with energy: while he ‘ 
continues in this position, he should — 
move with velocity under the wa. — 
ter; and, when he wishes to retur1Y Fi 
to the surface, it will be sufficient — 


4 
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to bend his head backward, incon- — 


sequence of which he will instan= 
taneously rise. ° 

From the natural timidity, or 
antipathy to water, which in some i 
individuals is constitutional, no-'— 
vices in swimming have been ad- — 
vised to employ bladders or corks, © 
for the purpose of supporting the — 
body above the surface; a prac~ 
tice which has been severely cen- | 
sured, Dr. F. is, however, of opi- f 
nion, that such auxiliary means — 
are useful, while the pupil is ac- 
quiring the mode of drawing in, . 
and striking out the hands; which 
is absolutely necessary to a pro- 
gressive motion. But, as no per- 
son can become a perfeét adept, — 
till he can sufficiently confide in 
the capacity of the water to sup- 
port him, he ome ‘to into, 

a place, 
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a place, where it grows gradu- 
ally deeper, till it reach to the 
breast: the face must then be 
turned towards the shore, and an 
egg be thrown into the water, to 
such a depth that it can’ only be 
obtained by diving. The novice is 
‘then to plunge down, when he will 
‘find that the element buoys him 
“up against his inclination: he will 
feel its power of keeping him afloat, 
and consequently learn to venture 
into it, without apprehension. 
Considered as an exercise, Swim- 
ming is equally amusing and use- 
ful; because it combines the ad- 
vantages of the cold bath and mus- 
eular exertion. Hencé:we would 
uniformly recommend to plunge 
into the water with the head fore- 
most;. while the body is neither 
cold nor overheated : no dangerous 
rivers, or muddy streams, should 
be selected ; nor should this attempt 
be made, till the water has in some 
degree been warmed by the genial 
gays of the sun.—Other precau- 
tions, necessary to be observed, 
having already been stated under 
the article Bars, we refer the 
reader to vol. i. pp. 186-88.—See 
also BAMBOE-HABIT, and Cork. 
Swine. See Hoe. 
SWINGING, a species of pas- 
give exercise, which is performed 
‘jn certain contrivances, known un- 
der the fame of swinging machines 
or cars; by the undulating motion 
of which, the body is tossed in an 
ascending and descending direétion. 
Swinging greatly contributes. to 
thealth ; and has occasionally proved 
very serviceable to persons of con- 
sumptivehabits: itis likewise of con- 
siderable advantage to sedentary 
Gndividuals; but it ought not to be 
repeated, if it excite giddiness, head- 
ach, or other unpleasant effects. 


SWOON, or Syncope, is a sud- 
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den fainting, in which the action of 
the heart is diminished, or for a 
time entirely suspended, It is ge- 
nerally preceded by anxiety, diffi- 
cult respiration ; thé pulse being 
low and tremulous ; the patient 
turning cold and pale, so that he is 
nearly deprived of all sensation. 
In some-instances, these symp- 
toms are more urgent; the~ limbs 
are flexible, but exhausted of their 


streneth ; and the whole body is in 


a state of deadly, cold torpor, It 


is remarkable, that patients, during 


the fit, often hear the whole con- 
versation respecting them, but feel 
the want of power to exert them- 
selves: the recovery is, in most 
cases, announced by deep and 
heavy sighs, ; 

When swooning occurs in the 
commencement of acute disorders, 
it is generally an unfavourable 
omen ; though, in ‘the advanced 
stages, itis less alarming: in vio- 
lent bleedings, it frequently affords 
relief ; but, when faintings occur, 
without any apparent cause, theré 


will be just apprehension of danger, — 


Causes :—Long continued exer- 
tions of the mind, such ‘as deep 
study; violent passions; loss of 
strength from profuse evacuations, 
particularly ofblood; hunger ; pain ; 
want of rest; surfeils; impure air; 
worms; narcotic poisons; and 
affections of the interior organs. 

Cure :—The patient should im- 


mediately be exposed to the open 


air, and be sprinkled with cold wa- 
ter on the neck and face. Strong, 
pungent odours, or volatile spirits 
held to the nostrils, ought to be 
used with caution; and only where 


the strength of the patient has 


been considerably reduced, espes 
cially in hysterics and hypochon- 
driasis ; in these cases, spirit of 
hartshorn, tin€ture of valerian, cas- 

N3 tor, 
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tor, or asafcetida may be inhaled 
with advantage.—If the swooning 
originate from anger, and be at- 
tended with nausea, vomiting, bit- 
ter taste, and pain at the pit of the. 
stomach, a gentle emetic may be 
given, with copious draughts of. 
warm chamomile tea: similar 
means may likewise be employed, 

in consequence of a surfeit.—Per- 
sons of aplethoric habit, when faint- 
ing from violence of passion, ought 
immediately to lose a few ounces 
of blood from the arm; and af- 
terwards takea cooling aperient, for 
instance, infusions of senna, tama- 
rinds with manna, salts, &c. If it 
arise from excess of pain, benefit 
may be derived from opium; and, 
when it is occasioned by a fit of 
terror, or a sudden fright, first 
blood-letting, then small doses of 
Jandanum and antimonial wine 
(from five to ten drops of the for- 
mer, and double that proportion of 
the latter), will tend to compose 
the nerves, and to promote perspi- 
ration.—Poisons and worms re- 
quire the treatment mentioned un- 
der’ their respective heads.— When 
the fit of swooning is the effect of 
too violent purgatives or emetics, a 
few drops of the tincture of opium, 
in conjunction with an aromatic 
‘wine, will prove the most proper 
remedy. 

In cases of great debility, it will 
be necessary to abstain from all 
stimulating food or drink, and to 
use the mildest astringents, in com- 
bination with a bland and nourish- 
ing diet. During the paroxysm, 
frictions of the extremities with hot 
flannels, will greatly assist the re- 
covery of the patient. 

Should, however, this state of 
‘suspended Animation, be the ef- 
fect of LIGHTNING, SUFFOCATION, 


SYC 


Susran ston, &c, the proper: means 


of resuscitation will be found in — 


\ ' 


these respective articles, 


-SYCAMORE-TREE, or Sycas | 
MoRE Maris; Acer Pseudo-pla-— 
tanus, L. a large and beautiful tree, © 
supposed to bea native of Ger- 
many, but reared in Britain, prin-— 


cipally for the sake of its elegant 


appearance in plantations.—It 1s of 


quick growth, though.increasing in 


size till 200 years old, and attain-~ 


ing the respectable age of four cen- 
tuties : 
tuations near the sea, where a plan- 
tation of these trees, at 50 feet 


it flourishes in exposed si-. 


-asunder, interspersed. with three sea _ 


sallow-thorns between every two | 


of the former, makes an excellent 
fence against the spray of the 
ocean, ‘The sycamore, however, 
thrives most luxuriantly in a loose 


black earth; and the young trees © 
ought to be transplanted at the age © 


of 15 or 20.—Its wood is soft and 
white, readily works in the lathe, 
and is employed by turners, for ma- 
nufacturing wooden bowls, dishes, 

trenchers, &c. . When. the sap 
rises. in the ‘spring, or retreats in 
the autumn, a considerable quan- 
tity of sweetish juice exudes from 


a hole made in the trunk, about 12 
inches from the root, amounting 


daily to 7, 8, or 10 quarts from 


each tree. The Highlanders con= 
vert this liquor into an agreeable, 
and wholesome wine: when cla- 
tified, evaporated, and subsequent~- 
ly inspissated, it affords a fine, 


white sugar (in the proportion of — 


one pound from 10 quarts of the 
sap); which, however, is too pur- 
gative for common use.—There 
are two varieties of this tree, one 
having broad leaves and large keys, 


while those of the other are varie=- — 


gated: the latter is propagated 
chiefly 
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éhiefly by inoculating and ingtaft= 
ing; as it seldom produces perfect 


seeds. 

SYLLABUB, 4 palatable com- 
pound drink, usually prepared by 
eombining three parts of new milk 
and one of white wine, in which 
‘a sufficient portion of sugar has 
‘beet previously dissolved. 
* Wiipt Syllabub consists of half 
_ @ pint of Rhenish, or other white- 
wine, and oné pint of cream; to 
which are added the whites of 
three eggs. The whole is sweet- 
ened’ with sugar, and beaten with 
whisks till a froth appear; which, 
being taken off as it ris¢s, is put 
into a vessel ;- and, after standing 
for two of three hours, it settles, 
and becomes fit for use. 

This liqnor: is frequently used 


during the summer; and, if taken | 


with moderation, it affords a cool- 
ing, agreeable, and very nourishing 
beverage. 

SYMPATHY denotes an uni- 
son or agreement of affections and 
inclinations ; or a conformity of 
natural qualities, or temperaments; 
in consequence of which two per- 
sons are mutually attached to each 
other. It also signifies the parti- 
cipation in pain of pleasure ex- 
perienced by another individual ; 
though it is likewise defined to be 
an imitative and involuntary fa- 
_culty; for instance, yawning, and 
laughing, which affect different 
person in a similar manner, and 
at the same time. 

Dr. Jackson considers Sympa- 
thy, as relating to the operations 
of the mind; to the activity of the 
' imagination; and to the impres- 
sions made on the external senses. 
Thus, he observes that the various 
Passions and affeétions of the mind 
preduce different corresponding 
sensations in the body, and gene- 
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rally determine the animal spirits 
to those parts which are most liable 
to be influenced ; for instance, fear 
and anger to the heart; compassion, 
amazement or wonder, sorrow, 
joy, &c..to the head. 

_ Another proof of sympathy is 
the participation in the feelings of 
ethers, whose propensity to mirth, 
of gravity, or to sadness and me- 
lancholy, is in a manner contagious 
to whole companiés. 

The operations of the imagina- 
tion, however, as connected with 
sympathy, are chiefly confined to 
the body, and, in general, influence 
only persons of weak tninds: hence 
arise many of those monstrous de- 
formities occurring in the metro- 
polis, but which might have been 
obviated by a-proper exertion of 
reason, before the fancy was too 
much excited by the mpst seductive 
- faculty, namely, that of vision, 

The senses receive a sympathe- 
tic impression from odious or. dis~ 
gusting objects. Thus, disagree- 
able sounds set the teeth on edge, 
and produce an universal tremor or 
shivering: the taking of nauseous 

. draughts, or other drugs, occasions 
a shaking of the head and neck, 
Similar effects arise from unplea- 
sant odours ; and, if a person sud- 
denly withdraw from the sun into 
the shade, or from a light place 
into a dark room, an inclination to 
shudder will be the immediate 
consequence.—Those readers, who 
are desirous of obtaining farther 
explanations of these ideas, will 
derive instruction from the perusal 
of Dr. Jacxson’s Treatise on Me- 
dical Sympathy, (8vo. 5s.)—Some 
ingenious conjetures on this sub- 
ject also occur in Dr. ADamSmitH’s 
Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

SYRUP, a solution of sugar, 
frequently employed as a vehicle 

Ns... : fox 
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for various medicines ; forming a 
sweet. liquor, of a. thick con- 
sistence, which is made by com- 
bining saccharine matter with 
water, vinegar, or the juices of 
vegetables. 

Syrups were formerly considered 
as medicines of considerable efti- 
cacy; but, at present, they are 
used chiefly for sheathing, or con- 
cealing the taste of nauseous sub- 
‘ stances; yet, as there are certain 
drugs, which are peculiarly ser- 
viceable in this form, we shall give 
afew direétions for preparing them: 
First, the vessels employed ought 
to be well tinned, and kept per- 
fetly clean, lest any impure mat-. 
ters be introduced: the ‘sugar 
should be doubly refined, and dis- 
solved in a water-bath, in the pro- 
portion of 29 0z. to one pint of 
water, or any other liquid: the 
whole is then suffered to stand for 
24 hours, ‘when the scum ‘must 
be removed, the syrup be strained, 
and poured into a vessel, where 
it remains till the following day. 
df any saccharine crust then ap- 
pear, it ought to be taken off the 
surface, and the liquor. will be fit 
for use. 

Syrup of Vinegar :—Let 24 
pints of vinegar be boiled with 
.33 lbs. of double-refined sugar, till 
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a syrup be formed. This solution . 
is very pleasant; is often employed 


‘ P 


’ 


in mucilaginous mixtures; and, 


from its cheapness, is far preferable — 


to the syrup of lemons. 


Emetic Syrup consists of two 


drams of finely pulverized glass of 


antimony, and 12 oz. of Rhenish- _ 


wine: these ingredients must be 
digested in a gentle heat for three 
days, when the liquor ought to be 
strained through paper, mixed with 
double-refined sugar, and made 
into a syrup in the usual manner. 


This preparation is strongly im, | 


pregnated with the emetic pro-. 


-perties of the antimony, and is 


peculiarly calculated for children, 


on account of its agreeable taste. 


Syrup of Lemon-juice:—Let five 
parts of double-refined sugar, and 
three parts of gfiltred lemon-juice 
be incorporated, so as to form a 
syrup. The juices of mulberries, 
raspberries, and black currants, 
may be converted into syrup in 
a similar manner: they are all 
cooling, pleasant liquids, and may 
be advantageously employed _ for 
mitigating thirst in bilious, or in- 
flammatory disorders ; and also for 
gagling the fauces, in. cases of 
inflammation of the mouth and 
tonsils, © . 
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TACAMAHACA, agummy-re- 
sinous substance, obtained from the 
Carolina Poptar. The best sort is 
collected from the fruit of the tree, 
in gourd-shells: it is somewhat 
soft and unctuous, of a pale-green, 
or yellowish colour, and a fragrant 
edour, resembling that of amber- 


grease, or lavender. The drug 
commonly met with, in the shops, 
consists of variegated semi-tran- 


_Sparent grains, procured from the 


sap exuding through incisions made 
in the poplar; and which are greatly 

inferior to the genuine spécies. 
_ Tacamahaca is chiefly employed 
exters 
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_ externally, for discussing tumors, 
promoting their. maturation, and 
mitigating pains in the limbs ; 
though the finer sort may be ad- 
vantageously used for the same 
purposes, as other balsamics. ~ . 

TALC, a species of fossil, found 
in England, Bohemia, Spain, &c, 
comprehending 3 varieties, namely : 

1. The Talcite, or Scaly Talc, is 
dug in small light scales, which 
adhere to the fingers: it is white, 
intermixed with green ; and, when 
rubbed on the skin, imparts a 
bright gloss. 

2. The Venetian, or Common 
Talc, is also white, interspersed 
with green or red veins. 


3. The Schistose Talc is. of. a’ 


slaty nature, and a grey hue, spot- 
ted with white, green, or blue; 
but, on exposure to the air, it be- 
comes white and scaly. 


This mineral is employed in pre-— 


paring compositions for earthen 
vessels : on account of its smooth- 
ness, brightness, and unctuous 
quality, it has been celebrated as a 
cosmeticg and various unsuccess~ 
ful experiments have been made, 
with a view to extract from it oils, 
salts, and other supposed _ingredi- 
ents.—When combined with al- 
_kaline salts, it is fusible in a strong 
heat, ‘and forms a transparent, 
handsome, greenish-yellow glass ; 
- if equal portions of tale and of 
chalk be melted together with one- 
fourth part of borax, the mixture 
will produce a fine pellicid green- 
ish glass, which is of considerable 
lustre and hardness: gypsous earths 
may also with advantage be substi- 
tuted for the chalk, and the result 
will be a beautiful, pellucid yellow 
glass, of equal brightness and du- 
rability—Tale is subject, on im- 


portation, to a duty of 23d. per |b. 
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TALLOW, is the fat of certain 
animals, properly boiled and clari- 
fied” It may be procured from 
almost every creature, excepting 
worms and insects; though the 
best and largest quantities are ob- 
tained from bullocks, sheep, hogs, 
and bears. 


Considerable quantities of tallow 


are consumed by salt-boilers, for 
the purpese of imparting a large 
grain to the sait: it is also used 
in the manufacture of soar, and 
particularly in making CANDLEs. 
By the 7 Guo. III. ¢. 12 (conti- 


-nued by subsequent acts till 25th 


March, 1806), tallow, or grease, 
including lard, may be imported 
from any part of Europe, free of 
duty; provided it be regularly en- 
tered and landed; otherwise, it is 
subject to the charge of 10s, 1d, 
per cwt. 
 TAMARIND-TREE, or Tama- 
rindus Indict, L. a native of the 
East and West Indies, of America, 
Arabia, and Evypt, where it attains 
the’ height of 30 or 40 feet, 
The fruit of this tree resembles a 
‘bean-pod ; is eight inches in length; 
and contains from 3 to 4 hard 
seeds, covered with a deep-brown 
viscid pulp, which is of a pleasant 
sub-acid taste. When taken in the 
quantity. of from three drams to an 
ounce, this pulp proves a gentle 
laxative; at the same time allevi- 
ates thirst; and mitigates immo- 
derate heat. Farther, it increases 
the operation of manna, and simi- 
jar sweet purgatives, while it weak- 
ens the action of the more drastic, 
and especially of resinous, drugs : 
hence it forms an useful ingredient 


in various medicinal preparations.—~ » 


Tamarinds. pay, on importation, 


25d. per lb. 


TANNING, is the art of pre- 


paring 


* 
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pating leather from raw skins and 
_ hides, so as to render it more pli- 
ant and durable. 

The processes employed for this 
purpose, are various ; every tan- 
ner adopting some peculiar me- 
thod: we have therefore selected 
the following, which is practised 
with little difference, in the metro- 
polis and its-vicinity; where the 
leather is divided into three sorts, 
known under the names of Lacks, 
or butts, Aides, and skins. 

_. The strongest hides are selected 
for thé Lutis; and, after being di- 
vested of the horns, they are Jaid in 
heaps for one or two days during 
the summer, and for the space of 
five or six, in the winter. Next, 
they are suspended on poles ina 
smoke-house, ot room containing a 
fire made of wet tan, to induce a 
slight degree of putrefaction, so that 
the hair, may be stripped off; an ob- 
ject which is effe&ted by spreading 
such hides on a wooden forse, and 
scraping them witha curved knife, 
They-are then immersed in water, 
to be cleansed from all dirt, and 
extended a second time on the 
horse, when all extraneous matters 
must be carefully removed. ‘The 
hides are. now steeped in a pit 
containing ooxe, or a strong liquor, 
prepared by infusing ground oak- 
bark in water; after which they 
are plunged into another pit, con- 
taining water powerfully tmpreg- 
nated with oil of vitriol, or with an 
acid obtained from rye or barley. 
_ They are next immersed in another 
pit filled with water; a stratum of 
bark being strewed between each 
hide. In the course of 5 or 6 
weeks, the skins are taken out; 
and the water, together with the 
decayed bark, being removed, the 
pit is a second time filled with 
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ooze; the hides. aré again mace 
rated, with similar strata between 
each, for threé months. The same 
opération ts then repeated a third, 
and, after the lapse of three months, 
a fourth time: here the hides re- 
main for three months longer, at 
the expiration of which they are 
completely tanned; being thus 
drawn out, they are suspended on 
poles; when, afterbeing compressed 
by a steel pin, they are beaten by 
wooden hammers, or leetles, to 
render them smooth; and then 
dried for sale. 

The leather known under the 
name of hides, is made from the 
skins of cows, and those of lighter 
oxen, in the following manner: 
The horns are first taken off, the 
hides washed and immersed in 4 
pit full of lime-water, where they 
remain for afew days; after which 
the hair is stripped off, as above 
described. They now undergo 
various processes, similar to those 
already detailed, excepting that the 
ooze is not at first of equal strength ; 


_and that the hides are shifted every 


second or third day, for the space 
of six months, into a sttonger li- 
quor; being at length put into a 
very rich ooze, where they are 
turned twice every week, for two 
or three months. Thus prepared, 
they are carried to another pit, 
with layers of bark arranged be- 
tween each hide; the process being 
again repeated for a similar period, — 
when they are taken out, and treat- 
ed in the same manner as the — 
butis. Both species of leather here 
described, are employed for the 
soles of pumps, shoes, boots; &c. ; 
being finer or stronger, as occasion 
may require. 

The last division of leather is that 
of skins, which includes all that is 

4 manu- 
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manufa@ured from those of calves, 


dogs, &c. They are washed in 


water; then plunged in lime- 
water, and deprived of their hair 
by the same operation as hides ; 
after removing al] uneven and su- 
perfluous matters, the skins are 
soaked in a pit of water impreg- 
nated with the dung of pigeons, for 
a week or ten days, in order to ex- 
tra&t all the particles of lime, 
grease, &c. Next, they are treat- 
ed in a similar manner with the 
hides; and, in the course of five 
er six months, they will be suffici- 
ently tarined.—The leather thus 
prepared, is now conveyed to the 
currier ; and, after undergoing the 
process detailed, vol. ii. p. 110, it 
is used for the upper parts of boots, 
shoes, &c. ; 

Such are the o/d methods com- 
monly praétised in tanning : these, 
however, being too tedious and ex- 
pensive, vatious expedients have 
lately been devised, with a view to 
shorten the respective processes, 
and to procure. substitutes for oak- 
bark. Thus, Dr. Macsripe pro- 
posed the use of vitriolic agid, in- 
- stead of that obtained from vege- 
tables; which, having. been found 
very serviceable for distending the 
pores of the skins intended for 
éutts, has been generally adopted 
by tanners; as it improves the lea- 
ther in point of durability; and at 
the same time tends to facilitate or 
simplify the operations. He also 
recommended Jime-water to be 
substituted for the common fluid, 
to promote the extraction of the 
astringent matter from the oak- 
bark; but, the former being very 


powerfal, and apt to injure the tex- | 


ture of the leather, it is seldom 
employed. | 


Oak-leayes, gall-nuts, dried and -Sxrns, &c. 
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pulverized heath, the barks of the 
birch and willow-trees, the dried 
and powdered leayes of the wild 
laurel, and numerous other vege- 
table productions, have been tried, 
and proposed, as useful substitutes 
for oak-bark: numerous experi- 
ments were also made -with plants, 
by Grepirsca, Bautscu, Boxu- 
MER, and other writers ; but, as we 
state the results of these in the pro- 
gress of our work, it remains only 
to mention the following patents, 
among the multitude granted at 
different periods; mamely:- 1. 
The privilege obtained by Mr. Sa- 
MUEL ASHTON, in January, 1794, 
for his new method of tanving.— 
2. Mr. Jonn Tucker’s patent, 
dated in May, 1795, for a mode of 
tanning and making leather in a 
much shorter period, and of a su- 
perior quality, than can be effected 
by the common method,—3, Mr. 
Witt1am DesmMonp’s, in January, 
1796 ; for a process communicated 
to him (by M. Szeuin), of tan- 
ning hides, &c. by rendering them 
more solid and incorruptible in 
water.—4. Mr. Roperr Cross'’s, 
in April, 1797, for a tan-pit ona 
new construction, and a method of 
tanning in one-half of the usual 
time, &c.—5. Mr. Francis Brew- 
In’s, in June, 1799, for an. im- 
proved process of tanning hides and 
skins.—As the specification of these 
patents, however interesting to the 
tanner, are partly too diffuse, and 
partly of such nature as uot to ad- 
mit of abridgment, the curious 
reader will consult the Ist, 3d, 6th, 
and 11th vols. of the Repertory of 
Arts, &c. where full specifications 
are inserted, and occasionally il- 
lustrated with plates. —See also 
Curryine, Hipes, LEATHER, 


Tan- 
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TANNER’S-BARK, Or TANNER’S 
waste. See Hot-zep; and Ma- 
NURE, Vol. lil. p. 160. | 

TANSY, the Common, or Ta- 
nacetum vulgare, L. an indigenous 
perennial, growing in elevated 
meadows and pastures, on the 
banks of rivers, and in swampy si- 
tuations; flowering in the month 
of June. 

-~ “This plant possesses a warm, bit- 
ter taste; it is deobstruent, not un- 
grateful to the palate; and may be 
used as a substitute for hops. The 
tender leaves are sometimes em- 
ployed to impart a colour and fla- 
vour to puddings: according to 
Dr. WiTHERING, its seeds are an 
excellent vermifuge; and, if any 
animal substance be rubbed with 
_ this herb, it will be effeGtually pre- 
served from the attacks of the 
Jlesh-fly.—'Tansy-tea is recom- 
mended as a preventive of the 
‘gout.—From the expressed juice of 
this vegetable, the Finlanders ob- 
tain a green dye.— The plant is 
eaten by cows and sheep, but re- 
fused by horses, goats, and hogs. | 

TAPE-WORM, or ‘Yaenia, is 
one of the most tormenting worms, 
breeding in the bowels of the 
Jower animals, as well as of man- 
kind, and consisting of several spe- 

cies, namely; the armed and un- 
armed ; the long and short-limbed, 
ot broad tape-worm ; ‘but that most 
frequently occurring in Britain, is 
the solium, which moves about, and 
has aregular round head, resem- 
bling a wart. It is from one, to 
twenty yards and upwards. in 
length : the body 1s composed of a 
number of articulated rings, or 
joints, by which it attaches it- 
self to the membranes of the intes- 
tines. 
‘The symptoms by which the pre 
_sence of this creature may be as- 


_ back. 
deed the only criterion is, the ex- 
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certained, are those of worms {n 
general, such as nausea; vomiting; | 
giddiness ; indigestion; colic; and 
flatulence: the patient feels a pres- 
sure in certain parts of the abdo- 
men; which, on shifting its place, 
mostly produces a chilling sensa- 
tion in the lower belly, or in the 
A more certain, ‘and in- 


pulsion of one or more pieces of 


the worm itself. 


Cure :—An extraordinary num- 
ber of remedies have been sug- 
gested, and tried, with various 
success ; nor can such diversity of 
effects appear surprizing, if the 
difficulty of expelling the tape- 
worm. be considered; as, in the 
attempt, portions are frequently 
broken. off and discharged: Na- 
ture haying endowed this monster 

ith a power of regeneration, it 
soon acquires its former size, and 
excites the same turbulent motions, - 
We shall, therefore, state only 
those remedies which appear to be 
the most efficacious. 

1. The following celebrated spe- 
cific of Mad. Nourrer, was pur- 
chased, and published, by the King 
of France :—On the day previous 
to taking the specific, the patient 
is to refrain from food after dinner, 
till about 7 or 8 o'clock in the 
evening, when a panada should be . 
prepared, of a pint and a half of 
water, 2 or 3 oz. of good fresh 
butter, and 2 oz. of bread, cut 
into thin slices; adding a sufficient 
portion of salt: in this state, it is 
to be eaten: shortly after, a biscuit 
and a glass of white-wine are to 
be swallowed. On the succeeding 
morning, he ought to take from 
2 to 3 drams of the root of the 
male Fern (Polypodium filix mas, 
L.) collected in autumn, and finely 
pulverized: pure water or tea may 
serve 
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serve as a vehicle. If the medi- 
cine occasion nausea, any aroma- 
tic may be chewed, but without 
swallowing it; or, strong vinegar 
may be inhaled, in order to check 
the sickness; but if, notwithstand- 
ing these endeavours, the powder 
be rejected, the dose is to be re- 
peated, and the patient should en- 
deavour to rest, as soon as the 
sickness subsides, About two hours 
after, one half of the following 
preparation should be given, name- 
ly: Mercury, fourteen times sub- 
limed’ (calomel will answer the 
same purpose) ; and select resin of 
scammony, ten grains each; fresh 
gamboge, 6 or 7 grains: reduce 
the whole into a fine powder, and 
form it into two boluses, by means 
of a conserve: these are to be 
taken at two different times. Dur- 
ing the operation, as’ well as after 
administering each bolus, weak tea 
should be allowed in copious 
draughts. When the worm is ex- 
pelled, a bason of broth, and the 
customary diet, may again be re- 
sorted to. If, however, the crea- 
ture should be discharged pre- 
viously to using the second dose, 
only the greater half of it, or, a 
portion of Epsom salt, is to be ad- 
ministered. 

2. The method of carrying off 
the tape-worm, recommended by 
HERRENSCHWANDT, is as follows: 
The patient must swallow one dram 
of the male fern two successive 
-mornings, before breakfast ; and, 
in the evening, two hours after a 
light supper. On the third morn- 
ing, the following powder is like- 
wise to be taken before breakfast, 
and followed by large potions of 
weak tea: Lake of purified gam- 
boge, 12 grains; salt of worm- 
wood 20 grains, and STaRKEyY’s 
soap (a composition of distilled oil 
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and fixed vegetable alkali) 2 grains;, 
the whole to be duly incorporated : 

three hours after, 1 oz. of castor- 

oil is to be swallowed in a cup of 
beef-tea, and repeated once’ or 
twice at similar intervals. If the 

worm be still retained, a elyster, 

consisting of equal parts of milk 
and water, with 3 oz.-of castor- 
oil, must be injected in the even- 

ing, which is generally productive 
of the desired effect. 

3. The last of these specifics (as 
they are vainly styled), is thatwhich 
Maruieu, an apothecary of Ber- 
lin, lately asserted to have disco- 
vered ; and for which the present 
King of Prussia honoured him with 
a title, and pension for life: the 
following are its ingredients : ‘Take 
filings of pure tin, 1 0z.; pow- 
dered male fern, 6 drams; worm- 
seed, 4 oz.; powdered root of ja- 


-lap, and polychrest salt (vetrio- 


lated kali), of eachtoz.; the whole 
to’ be properly mixed with a sufhi- 
cient quantity of honey, so as to 
form an electuary, which«may be 
matked No.1. Farther, take’ pow- 
dered root of jalap, polychrest salt; 
of each 2 scruples; scammony (of 
Aleppo), 1 scruple; gamboge, 10 © 
grains: these articles are also to be 
formed into an electuary with ho- 
ney, and to be noted No. 2.. The 
patient should, for- several days 
previous to the use of this remedy, 
observe a very moderate dict,.con~ - 
sisting of panada, and light vegeta- 
ble food; but he eught especially 
to use salted provisions, such as 
herrings, &c. After these prepa- 
ratory measures, a tea-spoonful of 
the eleCtuary, No.1, is to be taken 
every two hours, for two or three 
days, until a sensation of the worm 
be felt in the intestines; when one 
tea-spoonful of the electuary, No.2, 
is to be given every two hours, till 

; the 
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the creature be discharged. Should 


it, however, fail of success, 2 or 3 


table-spoonfuls of fresh castor-oil 
are to be taken by the mouth, or a 
clyster, consisting chiefly of this 
oil, ought to be administered. The 
contriver of this method prudently 
observes, that the use of such ae- 


five niedicines, should be direéted 


by a skilful physician, on account 


ef the material difference in the 
sex, age, and constitution of indi- 
_ viduals. He farther remarks, that 
as the efficacy of the remedy, 
No.1, greatly depends on. the qua- 
lity of the male fern; care should 
be taken, that the root of the Poly- 
podium filix mas, and not of a spux 
rious variety, be selected for the 
purpose ; and that even of the ge- 
nuine root, only the medullary part 
is to be pulverized : in this state, 
it assumes a reddish colour. 

_ On reviewing these boasted re- 
medies, it becomes evident that 
their. principal efficacy is derived 
from the male fern, properly com- 
bined with drastic purgatives ; 
though it cannot be denied, that 
the auxiliary ingredients have, in 
some worm-cases, proved equally 
successful, But all those drugs 
having been known to the medical 
world for centuries, it is to us a 
matter of surprize, that a man, 
like Marurev, should have the 
effrontery to offer this cluster of 
' wermifuges as things of his own in- 
vention, and obtain from the royal 
hand, a gilt laurel, for which others 
have for past ages, toiled in vain ! 
Nay, we are informed that, in a 
particular case, his pretended spe- 
cific has also failed.— Quackery 
remains the same, whether covered 


with-embroidered scarlet, or with | 


rags. 
Eletricity has, likewise, been 
recohnmended for the removal of 
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this troublesome inhabitant of the 
human body, especially after taking 
a brisk Jaxative in the morning.—= 
Physicians on the Continent have 
remarked, that in persons, who 
had eaten a supper of strawberries,, 


the tape-worm could be traced to 


different parts of the abdomen, . by 
means of electric sparks drawn. 
from a wooden point, and carefully 
direGted to the body, so that it 
could afterwards be, easily ex- 
pelled. , 
Lastly, there is. another -efficas 
cious method of exterminating this 
worm; and which has frequently 
been attended with the desired ef- 
fect: Three or four days, previ- 
ously to the use of opening medi- 
cines, frem one to three tea-spoon< 
fuls of a solution of tartarized an~ 
timony (2 grains in 4 oz. of water), 
is to be taken three times a-day, ¢ 
on the fourth day,.a purging pow~ 
der, composed of calomel and ja- 
lap, from 3 to 6 grains each, ac- 
cordingly. as the patient is moved 
with greater or less difficulty, must 
be administered before breakfast ; 
but he should endeavour to check | 
vomiting. In.case this dose prove 
not sufficiently: powerful, its ope- 
ration may be promoted by the in- 
ternal use and external application’ 
of castor-oil. During the passage 
of the worm, care must be taker 
not to interrupt its progress ;. as it 
has been observed, on the least ir- 
ritation, either to return into the 
botly, or to break off suddenly ; m 
consequence of which, the whole 
complaint will be renewed: hence 
it’ would be advisable to sit on a 
vessel containing lukewarm milk, 
into which it may gradually de- 


seend; a praGtice that. has often _ 


been attended. with success. 
Tapioca. See Cassava. . 
TAR, a thick, black, unétuous 
matter, — 


% 


» 
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thatter, extracted from old pine 
and FR trees, by their combustion 
in a close, smothering heat; (see 
yol. iii, p. 384). It may also be 
procured from pit-coal; and for 
‘such. purpose, Lord DunponaLp 
obtained a patent, of which we 
have given a concise acconnt in 
yol. ii. pp. 17, and 18. 

Tar is an article of great utility, 
both in manufactures, and for va- 
rious economical purposes : it like- 
wise affords security to trees, from 
the ravages of hares, and other pre- 
datory animals: thus, if one part 
of tar be mixed with six or seven 
parts of grease, and the composi- 
tion be laid en the bark with a 
brush, it will effectually defend 
plantations, and at the same time 
prevent the trees from being lark- 
bound; a disease® that often oc- 
curs, from the injudicious use of 
tar andlime. There are, however, 
some delicate shrubs, to which this 
mixture cannot be safely or conve- 
niently applied: hence, it will be 
advisable to surround them with 
twine covered with tar; and, as 
this fluid is apt to lose its odour, 
on exposure to the air, it must be 
occasioually renewed. ‘ 

Though considerable quantities 
of tar are prepared in Britain, yet, 
as they are insufficient to supply 
the market, a great number of bar- 
rels is annually imported from Swe- 
den, Russia, America, and other 
countries ;,in consequence of which, 
it is subjected to certain duties, 
amounting from 12s; 1¢d. to 14s, 
41d. per last, accordingly as it is 
shipped in British, or foreign ves- 
sels. 

Tar was formerly in great repute 
as a medicine, both in its original 
state, and also in infusions with 
water. It has been greatly re- 
commended by Bishop BerKueEy, 
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in the Murrain of cattle; and 
likewise in cold and phlegmatic 
habits of mankind; as it not only 
raises the pulse, and accelerates the 
circulation, but at the same time 
exhilarates the animal spirits. At 
present, however, tar-water is sel- 
dom employed; though it doubt- 
less may, im some cases, be used 
with advantage; and especially. in 
external applications for stings.— 
Thus, if a person stung by wasps, 
bees, &¢c. apply-to the injured part 
a pledget dipped in such hquid, it 
will instantaneously mitigate acute 
pain, -while it prevents swelling 
and other consequences, 

Tare. See VETCH. 

TARRAGON, or Artemisiadra- 
cunculus, L.is a hardy exotic plant, 
growing in France, as well as in the 
warmer climates of Europe; and 
which is cultivated in Britain fer 
culinary uses. It may be propa- 


4 


‘gated by parting the roots, which 


will flourish in any garden soil; 


tm 


the herb flowering in July, and — 


producing ripe seeds in autumn. 
Tarragon is a hot, bitter vege- 


table, and is frequently eaten with 
lettuces, or other cold salad-herbs ; 


though it is occasionally used as an 
ingredient in soups.—lIts seeds are 
very pungent, and may be advan- 
tageously substituted for the more 
costly spices obtained. from the 
Indies, - 

TARRAS, Terezas, or TRAAs, 
a ‘species of argillaceous earth, 
found in Germany, and Sweden, 
whence it is annually imported’; 
being subjeGt to the duty of Od. 
per bushel. It is of a pale-yellow- 
ish colour, containing numerous 
particles of spar, and other hetere- 
geneous matters. 

When reduced to powder, and 
mixed with water, terras forms a 
most durable cement or mortar, 

) which 
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which is advantageously employed 
for lining basons, cisterns, or other 
reservoirs. , 

In the Sth vol. of the Transac- 
gions of the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c. for 1787, 
we meet with a communication by 
Mr. Mors, stating, that a species 
of red earth has been discovered in 
the parish of St. Elizabeth, Ja- 
maica, which is an excellent substi- 
tute for tarras, in all buildings under 
water. Thus, ifonemé¢asure ofsuch 
earth be mixed with an equal por- 
tion of sand, and a double quan- 
tity of well-slacked lime, the whole 
will form a cement, excellently 
adapted for constructing dams, 
bridges, or any other edifice in wa- 
ter; as it speedily hardens, and ac- 
quires the durability of stone. 

TARTAR, a concrete saline mat- 
ter, which separates from wines, 


after they have undergone com- 


plete fermentation: it adheres to 
the top and sides of the cask, in 
red or whitish-grey crystals, ac- 
cording to the colour of the liquor. 
¥n this state, it is called crude tar- 
tar ; having a sub-acid taste, and 
being with difficulty soluble in 
water. j 

By repeated solution, filtration, 
and crystallization, crude tartar 
may be depurated or divested of 
all gross and impure particles, 
when it is called crystals of tartar; 
and, if these be reduced to powder, 
cream of tartar. 

This salt is a mild, cooling and 
aperient medicine: if half or a 


whole ounce of it be taken in sub- . 


stance, with treacle, or any other 
vehicle, it proves an effectual pur- 
gative. Farther, when dissolved 
in water, it affords, with the ad- 
dition of sugar, an agreeable aci- 
dulated drink, which is of great 
sery:ce in ardent fevers ; and like- 
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wise forms a pleasant beverage 
during the summer, 
TARTAR-EMETIC, or Tartarized 

Antimony, is prepared, -aecording | 
to the London College, by boiling’ 
ina glass vessel, 3 02. of crocus 
of antimony, and 4 oz. of erystals 
of tartar, in 2 pints of distilled 
water, for about 15 minutes; when: 
thesolution should befiltred through 
paper, and the strained liquor kept 


‘inavool place, in order to form 


crystals.——This preparation is em- 
ployed as an emetic, for which’ 
purpose it is far superior to any 


other composition of antimony ; as 


it operates powerfully, without dis- 
ordering the constitution. When 
the full effeG@ of an emetic” is re= 
quired, the dose varies from 2-to: 
4 grains; though it may be more 
advantageously administered in: 
smailer quantities, as a nauseat- 
ing and sudorific medicine.—Dr,. 
Huretawnp has observed, that one 
scruple of starch, combined with 
a single grain of .emetic tartar, 
Operates with greater speed, and 
certainty, than a full dese of the 
latter. : 
TASTE, inthe animal economy, 
is one of the five senses, or that 
faculty which enables all organized 
beings to discern the various im- 
pressions produced by different 
substances on the tongue’and the 
palate: thus’ we can distinguish 
sweet from bitter, and salt from 
aeid, | | 
This sense,. being peculiarly re- 
fined in man, is carried on by 
means of numerous nerves. con- 
nected with the mouth, In healthy 
persons, the taste is very acute; 
but, if the papille, or nervous 
warts, be weakened, by excess im 
eating hot and highly-seasoned 
soups, or other food; or by drink- 
ing spirituous liquors; by indul- 
es gence 
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gence in stoking, &c. ; or By age; 
the impression of savoury sub- 
stances is gradually weakened, and 
this organ at length greatly impair- 
ed. The most certain method of 
preserving such useful sense, con- 
‘sists in adopting the strictest tem- 
perance, both with respect to food, 
and drink: in this manner, we 


may at all times not only partake 


with pleasure of our homely provi- 
sion, but also relish with a superior 
dégree of satisfaction the more lux- 
urious dishes, that may occasion- 
ally be introduced at our tables. 
At all events, it is one of the most 
humiliating sensations, which daily 
reminds us of our animal nature. 
TEA-TREE, or Thea, L. a ge- 
nus of shrubs consisting of two 
species ; namely, 1. the Bohea, or 
Black Tea;- and, 2. the viridis, or 
Green Tea; both of which are na- 
tives of China and Japan, where 
they attain the height of 5 or 6 feet. 
The Tea-tree produces flowers 
similar to those of the Doc-rosg, 
and which are succeeded by fruits 
of the size of sloes, two or three 
growing together :—tt may be pro- 
pagated in the temperate climates 


ef Europe, as well as in the Indies, - 


by setting the seeds in holes, about 
five inches deep, and at regular 
distances from each other. No 
particular care is requisite in its 
culture; but the ground must be 
_ cleared of weeds: at the expira- 
tion of three years, the leaves are 
fit to be gathered. Great pains 
are taken in collecting them singly, 
at three different times; namely, 
about the middle of February; in 
the beginning of March; and in 
April. Although some writers as- 


sert, that they are first exposed to~ 


the steam of boiling water, and 
_ then dried on copper plates; yet 
swe understand from indubitable 
"NO, XIV.---VOL. IY. 
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authority, that such leaves are sim- 
ply dried on tron plates, suspended 
over a fire, till they become dry 
and shrivelled: when cool, they 
are packed in tin boxes, to exclude 
the air, and in that state exported 
to Europe. Ht is, however, re- 
markable that the fresh leaves of 
this shrub, when used for tea, oc- 
casion giddiness, aid stupefaction ; 
which noxious properties are dissi- 
pated, by roasting them over a mo- 
derate fire: Nor is it advisable to 
drink infusions of this narcotic ve~ 
gctablé, tillit be kept at least for, 
12 months. ; : 
Since the commencement of the 
17th century, the consumption of 
tea-leaves has become so general, 
that, according to the most accu- 
rate calculations, there are at pre- 
sent 30 millions of pounds weight 
annually imported into Europe ; 
three-fifths (or, during war, three- 
fourths) of which are brought to 
London, in British vessels. Thus, 
we are every year drained of a 
sum of, money which, ‘if it were 
applied to the improvement of na~ 
tional agriculture, would support 
many thousand industrious fami- 
lies: by whose labour, during six 
weeks in the year, allthe Britisnem- 
pire might be provided with native 
teas, Nay, it is still more sur- 
prizing, that, though every intelli- 
gent mind will attest the truth of 
this remark, yet no landed proprie- 


tor, who is in any manner connect- 
~ed with commercial speculations, 


er who has the Jeast interest in the 
affairs of India, will rise in a legis- 
lative capacity, with a view to re- 
medy, or at least to check, this se- 
rious evil; an evil which, Jike a - 
slow cancer, consumes the vital 


principle, and exhausts the best 


sources of a country. ee 
As the Tea-tree grows prinei~ 
oO | pally 
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pally between the 30th and 40th 
degrees of latitude, it might be ea- 
sily raised in Europe : indeed, from 
the success with which plantations 
of this shrub have lately been estab- 
lished by a society. of nuns in Fran- 
conia, near Wiirzburg, there is 
great reason to believe, that it 


would also prosper in the southern — 


counties of Britain, if proper atten- 
tion were paid, till it become ha- 
bituated to our chmate. There 
are, besides, many indigenous ve- 
getables that may be advantage- 
ously substituted; such are Sacer, 
Bat, PEPPERMINT, and similar 
spicy plants; the flowers of the 

weet Wooproor; those of the 
Burnet, or Pimpernel Rose ; the 
leaves of Peach and ALMonp- 
trees; the young and tender leaves 
of BrLBeERRyY, and Common Rasp- 
BERRY; and, lastly, the blossoms 
of the Black-thorn, or Stoz-TREE; 
most of which, when carefully ga- 
thered, and dried in the shade 
(especially if they be managed like 
Indian tea-leayes), can with diffi- 
culty be distinguished from the fo- 
reign teas, and are at the same 
time of superior flayour and salu- 
brity. 

Teas are divided, in Britain, into: 
three kinds of green, and five of 
Boura. The former class in- 
eludes, 1. Imperial, or Bloom Tea, 
having a large leaf, a faint smell, 
and being of a light-green colour: 
2. Hyson, which has small curled 
leaves, of a green shade, inclining 
to blue: and, 3. Singlo Tea, thus 
termed from the place where it is 
cultivated—The Boheas compre- 


hend: 1. Souchong, which, on ine > 


fusion, imparts a yellowish-green 
colour. 2. Camho, a fine tea, 
emitting a. fragrant violet smell, 
and yielding a pale shade: it re- 
ceiyes its name from the proyince 
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where it is reared, 3. Pekoe Tea, 
is known by the small white flew- 
ers that are mixed with it. 4, Cons 
go, has a larger leaf than the pre- 
ceding variety, and yields a deeper 
tint to water: and, 5. Common 
Bohea, the leaves of which are of 
an uniform, green colour, There 
are, besides, other kinds of tea,. 
sold under the names of Gunpows 
der-Tea, &c. which differ from 
the preceding, only in the minute- 
ness of their leaves, and being 
dried with additional care, 
Much has been said and written 
on the medicinal properties of 
tea: in its natural state, itis doubt- 
less a narcotic, or stupefying plant; 


on which account, even the Chi- 


nese refrain from its use, till it has 


been divested of this property by. 
dé 


the processes above described, 
however, good tea be drunk in mo- 


-derate quantities, with sufficient 


milk and sugar, it invigorates the 
system, and produces a temporary 
exhilaration ; but, when taken too 
copiously, it is apt to occasion 
weakness, tremor, palsies, and va- 
rious other symptoms, similar to 


those arising from narcotic plants ;_ 


while it doubtless contributes to 
aggravate the hysteric and hypo- 
chondriacal complaints, which now 
very generally prevail in both sexes. 
This drug has, farther, been sup- 
posed to possess considerable diu- 
retic and sudorific virtues ; which, 
however, depend more on the 
quantity of warny water employed 
as a vehicle, than the quality of the 
tea itself. Lastly, as infusions of 


these leaves are the safest refresh- | 


ment after undergoing great bodily 
fatigue, or mental exertion, they 
afford an agreeable beverage to 


those who are exposed to cold: 


weather ; at the same time tending 
to support and promote that per- 
spiration 


/ 
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spiration which is otherwise liable 
to be impeded. 

Immense quantities of tea-leaves 
are angually imported by the East 
India Company, paying a duty of 
51. per cent. according to the value ; 
and, when taken out for home- 
consumption, they are subject to 
the farther charge of 15]. per cent. ; 
if they be under the price of 2s. 6d. 
per lb. at the Company’s sales ; but 
in case the tea exceed that sum, it 
is chargeable with the duty of 30}. 


r cent. 
TEAL, the Common, or Anas 


| 


creca, lL. a bird of passage, fre-: 


quenting lakes, ponds, and fenny 
places: it is about 14 inches in 
length, has a green spot on the 
wings, and is marked with a white 
line, both above and below the 
eyes. 

The Teal commonly associates 
with wild ducks; being also taken 
together, and sold in our markets. 
The former birds subsist on grass 
and weeds, growing on the margin 
of ponds, sometimes on the seeds 
of rushes; and, though occasionally 
eating small fishes, yet their flesh 
is much esteemed, They construct 
their nests in April, among rushes, 
on the edges of ponds: the eggs 
are of a size similar to those of pi- 
geons, but of a greasy-white co- 
lour, and marked with small hazel 
spots. 

_ TEASEL, or Dipsacus, L. a ge- 
nus ef plants exhibiting five spe- 
cies: three are indigenous; but 
the principal is the fud/onwm (more 
properly sativus), Manured, or 
Fuller's Teasel. It is raised from 
seed, which must be scattered on 
ridges, 7 or 10 inches apart, in the 

roportion of two pecks per acre. 

he most proper season for its pro- 
pagation, is the month of April: 
the soi] ought to be a strong, rich 
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clay, or, what agriculturists term, a 
good wheat-land. The young plants 


should be carefully weeded ; and, 
if they grow too closely together, 


‘it will be proper to thin them, to 


the distance of one foot, In the 
spring of the second year, the tea- 
sels must be earthed up; and, in 
the succeeding month of July, the 
heads wil] begin to flower. In Au- 
gust, as soon as the blossoms de- 
cay, such heads. must be cut off, 
and exposed daily to the sun, till 
they become completely dry; care 
being taken to shelter them from 
rain. . 

The teasel is an article of consi 
derable importance to clothiers, 
who employ the crooked awns of 
the heads, for raising the knap on 
woollen cloths. For this purpose; 
they are fixed round the periphery 
of a large broad wheel; against 
which the cloth is held, while the 
machine is turned.—Lastly, the 
blossoms of the tease] supply bees 
with honey; and the water, which 
colleéts within the cavities of leaves 
grown together, is said to be an 
useful application to weak or  in- 
flamed eyes; and likewise to afford 
a harmless cosmetic for remoying 
spots from thesface. 

TEETH, a set of bones, situated 
in the upper and lower jaws, for 
the purpose of mastication: in 
adults, there are 32 in number, or 
16 in each jaw-bone, 

The teeth are of various size, 
being arranged in the following 
order: four in the front, termed 
cutting teet, on each side of which 
is a sharp-pointed, canine, or eye- 
tooth; adjoining to these are jive 
grinders on each side, the last of 
which is denominated the tooth of 
wisdom; because it seldom ap- 
pears before the 25th year. The 
front and eye-teeth are furnished 


O 2 with 
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with only one root each ; the'two 
first grinders with two; and the 
hindmost generally with three or 
four; which may in most persons 
be ascertained by the number of 
small tubercles en the crowns. 
The tooth is divided into two 
_ principal parts; namely, the crown, 
which projects above’ the gums; 
-and the roof, that is inclosed with- 
in the sockets: the crowmisa hard, 
fine, glossy; white enamel, serving 
‘to defend the substance against ex- 
ternal injury: the root is open at 
the bottom, where it is connected 
with vessels “and nerves, by which 


it receives nourishment, life, and _ 


sensation, 2 

As an account of the manner in 
which the teeth are formed, may 
prove interesting to reflecting read- 
ers, we shall proceed to state con- 
cisely the process of dentition, or 
teething; and conclude with a sho't 
analysis of the diseases to which 
these useful bones are frequently 
liable. 

In an embryo of 3 or 4 months 
formation, instead of the sockets, 
small ces are observable: these 
are separated by thin membranes, 
each of which progressively ex- 
hibits a vascular bag, containing a 
soft knob, that is covered by the ris- 
ing tooth, forming a hard coat ; 
but the enamel appears to ori- 
ginate from crystallized matter. 
During the first year, the two 
middie front teeth in the under 
jaw, and shortly after, the two up- 


per ones, become visible: they are. 


succeeded by the foremost front 
teeth. In the commencement of 
the second year, the first grinder, 
on each side, grows successively in 
the under and upper jaws: the 
next in rotation, are the canine or 
corner teeth, and finally, about the 
third year, there rise from two to 
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three grinders on each side. About 
the seventh year, all these teeth 
are, by an effort of Nature, gra- 
dually replaced by a new set, to” 
which are. joined, in the tenth or 
eleventh year, another grinder, ~ 
and, at a later period, the tooth of — 
wiscom. owed 

During the progress of denti-— 


tion, children’are subje& to various — 


affections, such as convulsions, in- — 
flammation, feyer, &c. occasioned — 

by the pressure ofthe teeth, inburst- 
ing through the gums. At this — 

period; a moderate looseness, or a 
copious flow of saliva are, in ge 
neral, favourable signs. With 4 
view to promote the latter, it will 

be advisable to let the child chew 

or gnaw such substances, as have a 
tendency to mollify the.gums, and, — 
by their pressure, to facilitate. the 
protrusion ; for which purpose a 
piece of liquorice or marshmallow ~ 
root, &ec. will be of service; or, ~ 

the cums may be softened and re-_ 
laxed, by rubbing them with sweet — 
oil, honey, or other emoilients.—~ 
€ostiveness should be removed by 
mild aperient clysters. If, how=— 
ever, all these endeavours prove in- 
effeGiual, relief has eften been de- 
rived from an incision made in the — 
gum ; thoughsuch operation should 
be undertaken only bythe surgeon. _ 
—In cases of extreme weakness, — 
the application of blisters behind 
the ears, or to the back, will preve 
beneficial ; and, as distressing symp-= 
toms frequently arise from crudi~ 
ties and obstructions in the first 
passages, it will be necessary to at- 
tend to this circumstance: thus, 
if the child be troubled with aci- 
dity and flatulence, the testaceous 
powder, or caleined magnesia with 
a few grains of rhubarb, mixed | 
with powder of sweet fennel-seeds, 
will form a very useful remedy ; or; 
3 when 
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when worms torment the infant, 
the means suggested under that 
article; should be speedily adopted. 
—On this occasion, we deem it 
our duty, in the strongest terms to 
caution parents against the use of 
faudanum, and other composing 
medicines, -especially’ when the 
bowels are obstructed, enn 

With respect to the diseases of 
the teeth, we shall, in this place, 
mention only such as occur more 
frequently, and which are, by pro- 
per attention, or by external appli- 
cations, easily removed.—From a 
view of the nature and formation 
of the teeth, it must be evident, 
that whatever may tend to remove 
the enamel, for instance, acrid 
dentifrices and tin@tures, hard me- 
tallic tooth-picks, sudden changes 
from heat to cold (especially in 
taking food), by exposing the 
nerve, cannot fail to produce the 
tooth-ach; and, in the course of 
time, a decay of the bone itself. 
_ There are even instances, where 
such corruption, unless timely 
checked, has extended its influence 
to the jaw-bone. Nothing, how- 
ever, contributes to injure them 
more certainly than uncleaniliness ; 
by which a kind of tartar is gene- 
rated, that settles on the teeth, and 
separates them from the gums: 
thus, the air and the food coming 


into immediate contact with the- 


bony substance, will prove a never- 
fa‘ling source of pain and distress. 

Cure :—As it would be a vain 
attempt to point out any, specific, 
by which the tooth-ach can be re- 
moved, we shall recommend only 
such remedies as are adapted to the 


several causes, from which it may. 
ariginate.—If the patient be of a 


plethoric habit, or the gums be 
considerably inflamed, ~ recourse 


speuld be bad to bleeding, parti- 
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cularly by leeches and cupping 
glasses, applied contiguously to the 
part affected: next, blisters behind 
the ears, or on the nape of the 
neck, will be found of. service. 
—Dr. Curren recommends yi- 
triolic «ther to be dropped on 
the cheek, and to hold the hand 
on the part, till that volafile liquor 
be evaporated. Sheuld, however, 
the pain still continue, without in- 
termission, a few drops of lauda= 
num on cotton, laid on_the tooth, 
will sometimes atftord relief. Where 
the bone is hollow, and decayed, 
it will be advisable either to have 
it drawn by an able dentist, or to 
resort to such substances as destroy 
the nerve: the latter object may 
be effected by a careful application 
of the strong mineral acids, juniper- 
oil, or by a red-hot wire ; but.this’ 
operation, which has frequently 
produced the desired: effect, ought 
never to be entrusted’ to an un- 
skilful person:—As the tooth-ach 
is frequently induced by cold, and 
attended with symptoms of Ca- 
TARRH, it will in such cases ‘be © 
requisite to follow the directions 
given in that article.—This com- 
plaint,; likewise, often proceeds 
from affections or debility of the 
stomach ; asource which may be 
ascertained -by the symptoms of 
indigestion, such as loss of appe- 
dite, nausea, vomiting, and head- 
ach, with this peculiar circum- 
stance, that the pain generally. re- 
turns at regular periods: In such 
case, relief can cnly be expected 
from a proper use of emetics, and 
mild aperients, succeeded by: a 
judicious course of the Preis 
bark, and similar tonics. 
Another: source of these affec- 
tions, is an irregular disposition, 
or arrangement; especially of the 
ront-teeth, and mostly in. the 
O3 second, 
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second set. It may proceed either 
from some of the first set having 
been suffered to remain in the jaw, 
after the second has appeared ; 

from a want of space in: the jaw- 
bone; or, from mal-conformation. 
In these cases, the only effectual 
remedy is that of extracting such 
of the teeth, as by their situation 
obstruc& their neighbours, and 
sometimes occasion considerable 
distress. 

If the teeth should be loosened 
by external violence, they may 
again be fixed, by pressing them 
firmly into the sockets, and pre- 
serving them in that situation, 
either by a silk, or other ligature 
attached to the adjoining tooth: 
the patient, however, ought to 
subsist entirely on spoon-meat, 
or other soft and liquid food, till 
the desired effe& be attained. But, 
where this separation arises from 
@ sponginess or weakness in the 
gums, mild astringents, for in- 
stance, a solution of alum and 
sugar, tinéture of bark, catechu, 
&c. will serve to consolidate the 
surrounding parts. 


For cleansing and preserving the 


teeth, burnt bread, or bark, ap- 
plied by the small finger, or on 
a piece of calico, will be found a 
safe and useful dentifrice.—Lord 
DuNDONALD recommends, for this 
purpose, a weak solution of Sopa. 

Lastly, in cases where a sub- 
stitution of artificial teeth should 
be deemed necessary, these useful 
bones ought to be manufactured 
from the tooth of the Hippopota- 
mus, ory river-horse;. and on no 
account whatever to be taken from 
other persons. There are instances 
on medical record, where the latter 
practice has communicated in- 
-fetious diseases, and eventually 
‘proved fatal. 
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TELESCOPE, one of the most. 
useful optical instruments, con-— 


sisting of a long tube furnished 


with several glasses, for the pur 
pose of viewng distant obje&ts.— 


This term is mostly applied to the © 


larger kinds of telescopes; the 
smaller ones being called perspec- 
tive-glasses, spy-glasses, opera= 


glasses ; and a particular species, — 


which is much brighter than any 
other, is known under the name 
of night-glasses. 


A 


‘Telescopes are of extensive uti- — 


lity, both in naval and military pur- 
suits, but especially for contem- 
plating the celestial: bodies: hence 
the -merit and honour of their ~ 
original invention have been claim- 
ed by many ingenious men. Ac- 
cording to the most accurate ac- 
counts, however, the authentic 


contriver was ZacHaRias JAN- — 


sEN, a Dutchman, who produced 
his first instrument in the year 
1590. Since that period, various — 
improvements and additions have 
been made by GatiLeo, KePLer, 
Huycens, Mersennus, GREGO- 


RY, SHORT, RAMSDEN, DoLLonpD, © 


ApaAms, and numerous other phi-_ 
losophers and artists, The most 
important are, those accomplished 
by Dr. Herscuex, whose grand 
instrument, when furnished with 
proper glasses, magnifies npwarda 
of six thousand times. 

It would be incompatible witht 


our plan, to enter into the ratio= — 


nale, or an account of the prin- 
ciples on which telescopes are in” 
general constructed. We shall, 
therefore, only remark, that a com- 
plete description of the machinery 
of Dr, H.’s noble instrument is in- 
serted in the Philosophical Trans- 


—atétons of the Royal. Society, Part 


ii. for 1795;—and we shall pro- 
ceed to state the a patents 
which 


© 
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which have been granted to differ- 
ent individuals. 

' The first, within our knowledge 
deserving notice, is that obtained 
in April, 1791, by Mr. Rozpert 
Brair, for his method of improv- 
ing refracting telescopes, and other 
dioptrical instruments; which is 
fully detailed in the 7th vol, of the 
Repertory of the Arts, &c. 

In January, 1799, a privilege 
‘was granted to Mr. Carer Rann, 
for an improved military and naval 
telescope, serving to ascertain dis- 
tances, &c. at sight, by means. of 
a new micrometrical adjustment. 
His instruments are made refract- 
‘ing, achroamatical, or reflecting ; 
and the micrometer is furnished 


with four parallel wires, fitted to 


brass, silver, or other metallic, con- 
verging and diverging, plates, to- 
gether with other machinery ; the 
whole of which is so arranged, that 
the intermediate distance. between 
two unknown places may, together 
with the height, or size of such dis- 
“tance, be easily ascertained. —A 
full specification of this ingenious 
contrivance is inserted in the 12th 
vol. of the work above quoted, 
where it is illustrated by an en- 
graving. 

_ The last patent we shall men- 
tion, is that procured by Mr. Dup- 
iEY ApDams, in May, 1800; for 
his invention of a mode of render- 
ing telescopes, and other optical 
glasses, more portable. ‘This use- 
ful object is effected by employing 


certain springs, which are so con- 


trived as to occupy the least pos- ' 


sible space, while they render the 


instrument to which they may be: 


applied, strong and steady, on be- 
‘ing drawn out: and, in order that 
the several glasses may acquire their 
true positions or distances, when 
such joints or tubes are drawn out, 


date; 
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he has invented certain flawnches, 
for fixing and retaining them in 


every situation, in which an ob- 
server might find it necessary to — 


-place them. For a minute account, 


the curious reader is referred to the 
15th vol. of the Repertory of Arts, 
&c. where the patentee’s improvee 
ments are exemplified by a plate. 

TEMPERANCE, strictly speak~ 
ing, denotes. the virtuous practice 
of those, who restrain their sene 
sual appetites: it is, however, ge- - 
nerally used to express moderation; 
in which sense it is indiscriminate-_ 
ly applied to all.the passions. 

Temperance has been justly 
termed the virtue which bridles the 
inordinate desires: it is, indeed, 
closely connected with prudence 
and justice. It silenges calumny, 
and substitutes extenuation for 
slander ; expels avarice from the 
bosom ;. and thus demonstrates 
that true happiness consists not in 
contemplating useless wealth, or 
indulging in ambitious pursuits, or 
in the gratification of a-vitiated pa- 
but in a contented mind,’ 
The votary of temperance views 
with equal disgust, the sallies of un- 
just resentment, and those of riotous 
mirth: he beholds the melancholy - 
consequences of intemperance ; 
learns to extinguish revenge, and 
every desire which humiliates a 
rational agent ; thus proving that 
such virtue is the parent of many 
others, while it is attended with 
peace, prosperity, health, and. sa- 
tisfaCtion. 

Without expatiating on this to- 
pic, let it suffice to observe, that it 
is a duty incumbent on all parents, 
to rear their children with a strict 
regard to temperance; as,.by ad- 
hering to this rule only, they are 
entitled to enjoy either Aealth or 


longevity, Those of our readers, 


O4 whe 
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who are desirous of farther infor- 
mation on this interesting subject, 
will meet with judicious hints in 
Mr. Netson’s Essay on the Go- 
vernment of Children, &c. (8vo. 
5s. Dodsley) ; and particularly in 
Dr. Harwoopn’s little tract, enti- 
tled, <* Of Temperance and Intem- 
erance,” &e. (8v0. 2s. 6d. Becket, 
1774): in which their effets on 
the body and mind, and their in- 
fluence in prolonging or shortening 
human life, are dicussed in clear, 
energetic language; and contirm- 
ed by examples. © 
TsemMPerinG. See Casz-HARD- 
ENING, and STEEL. . 
TENCH, or Cyprinus tinea, L. 
a British fish which delights in still 
waters; being seldom found in ri- 
vers. Its baek is ofa dusky colour; 
the head, sides, and belly, of ‘a 
greenish cast, beautifully variegated 
with a golden hue, that’ exhibits 
the greatest lustre, when-the fish is 
in its highest perfe@tion. The body 
of this fish, in proportion to’ its 
Jength, 1s thick and short: it com- 
monly weighs about 4{b. though 
sometimes amounts to 10, or eyen 
20|bs. 
Although the Tench was not 
much esteemed by the ancients, 
yet at present it is considered pa- 
latable food; and, in point of fla- 
vour, equal to that of Carp. If 
caught from clear waters, their flesh 
is much superior to those occasion- 
ally inhabiting muddy places. 
-Tench is a simple fish, and is 
easily taken: the method of ang- 
ling for it, differs in no material 
respect from that for Carp, but the 
hooks’ and lines should be rather 
finer; and the sportsman may ei- 
ther use leads or floats, accord- 
ingly as the water happens to be 
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more or less-obstrudted by weeds.— - 


See the article Carr, 


TEN 
TENDONS, or Sinews, in the 


animal frame, are ligaments, by 


which the motion of the joints is 

performed. . 
The principal affections of ten- 

dinous parts, proceed from exter- 


nal violence, by which they may be — 


wounded or lacerated. In these 
cases, surgical assistance ought to 
be immediately procured; other- 


wise, inflammation, fever,andeven — 
death, may be the consequence. If — 


a tendon be partly divided, a few 
drops of Peruvian balsam poured 
into the wound, wil! be found an 
excellent remedy. But the princi- 
pal relief in wounded or ruptured 
sinews, will be derived from keep- 
ing the limb in such a posture as to 


relax the muscles, and thus to fa- — 


‘cilitate the re-union of: the injured 


part; after which, a proper ban- — 


-dage of fine soft flannel should be 
tightly passed round the limb, in 
order that the muscles may be re- 


tained in a state of ease, till a'com-= ~ 


{f 


plete cure be accomplished. 
such’ a ligament be violently dis- 
tended, as is frequently the case in 
Juxations, the most proper ap- 
plication will be the Araurgu- 
SADE-WATER, described, vol, i. 
p. 103. ; 


A swelling sometimes appears — 


on the tendons, particularly those 


of the wrist and ankle, where it is 
Such tumors are — 


called ganglion, 


or 


of an elastic nature, moveable, and — 


generally arise from external inju- 
ry, rheumatism, &c. : in manyin- 
stances, they spontaneously disap- 


pear; but in the contrary case, — 


friction, and gentle compression, 
by means of a thin plate of lead, 
“secured by a proper bandage, will 


generally be sufficient to remove — 


them. Should this treatment, how- 
ever, not prove efticacious, or an 


inflammation of the part ensue, it — 


will 


TER 


will be advisable wof to neglect 
surgical aid. . : 

TENNIS, a play requiring mus- 
cular exertion, and at which a ball 
is driven, by means of a racket. 

This game is of French origin, 
and was introduced into Britain in 
the 17th century: it is performed 
in a long court, denominated a 
tennis-court, across which a net is 
suspended: through the latter, the 
pall is stricken by a racket; and, 
accordingly as it is driven into cer- 
tain galleries, the game is lost or 
won. 

Tennis is played by sets, each of 
which comprehends six games ; 
but, if an advantage-set be pro- 
posed, 7 successive games must be 
obtained, by one or other party.— 
As, however, our limits will not 
permit us to enter into particulars, 
the inquisitive reader may consult 
Mr. Hoyze’s “ Games Improved,” 
by Mr. Beaurort (12mo. 3s.), in 
which the rules of ¢enzis are fully 
explained. 

TERRA JAPONICA, 


{ 


See Care- 
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TERRIER, or Canis terrarius, 
a variety of the dog-kind, which is 
of different colours, being some- 
times spotted, though generally of 
a liver, or black hue: its -body sel- 
dom exceeds 18 inches in length, 
and the head is embellished with 
short, smooth, pendent ears. 
Terriers are very useful to agri- 
eculturists, especially for extermi- 
nating rats, pole-cats, and similar 
depredators. Farther, these ani- 
‘mals are remarkable for their vigi- 
lance, and are therefore frequently 
employed as house-dogs ; but their 
principal services consist in hunting 
badgers, foxes, rabbits, and other 
quadrupeds which burrow under 
ground; because they enter the 
2oles of such wild creatures, and 


the mind be composed, external 


TER 
either kill or draw them out of their 
hiding-places.—An account of the 
diseases to which terriers are lia- 
ble, the reader will find in the ar- 
ticle Doc. 

- TERROR, or the apprehension 
of an evil which we are unable to” 
prevent, is one of the most destruc- 
tive passions inherent in mankind. 
Persons of weak nerves, \and 
those who pessess a high degree of 
sensibility, are most frequently sub- 
jet to the influence of this torment 
ing passion : hence they are more se- 
verely attacked than the robust or 
phlegmatic ; and the only certain 
method of preventing il conse- 
quences is, that of avoiding every 
occasion that may tend to re-pro-— 
duce such disastrous impressions. 
Terror contracts every «muscle, 
and induces violent palpitations of 
the heart, spasms, and fainting: 
the usual evacuations become ob- 
structed ; cutaneous eruptions are 
repelled to the interior organs more 
essential to life; the whole system 
is deranged ; violent convulsions, 
fits of epilepsy, and sudden death, 
are its frequent effets, especially 
during and after debilitating dis- 
eases, | 
As this passion is productive of 
such dreadful consequenées, it will 
be advisable immediately to adopt 
the treatment generally followed 
in spasmodic afteGtions. Thus, vi~ 
nevar, spirits of hartshorn, laven- 
der, or other stimulants, are to be 
“held to the nostrils: a little warm 
tea, or wine and water, may be 
given to the patient; his feet and 
legs should also be plunged in a 
tepid bath; and the suppressed 
evacuations ought to be speedily 
restored. The most important ob- 
jea&t, however, is the recovery of 
‘mental tranquillity: for, unless 
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or 
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or physical remedies will seldom 
prove of effectual service. 

TERTIAN-FEVER. See AGUE, 

Test-tiavor. See WINE. 

Terrers. See Rincworm. 

THEATRE, signifies the place 
in which speétacles, or dramatic 
representations, are exhibited. 

The drama was originally invent- 
ed in Greece; whence the rules of 
it have been gradually dispersed 

over the civilized nations of Eu- 
rope. It would, however, be in- 
consistent with our limits, to trace 
its: progress from rudeness to re- 
finement, or vice versa: we shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with 
remarking, that dramatic perform- 
ances afford to many persons an 
agreeable relaxation, after the toils 
of their industrious pursuits. And, 
though play-houses have often met 
with violent opposition, as tending 
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' to corrupt the morals of the people ; 


yet, if they be managed with a due 
regard to decorum, and moral 
truth, inculcating only virtuous 
precepts, they doubtless deserve 
encouragement. Indeed, the ten- 
dency of plays depends principally 
on the opinions, manners, and taste 
of the public: for, as the chief 


object of those who devote them- — 
selves to the stage, is the acquisi- 


tion of: wealth and fame, or noto- 
riety, it follows that if, such taste 
be gross or corrupted, the repre- 
sentations will also partake of the 
general depravity, in order to please 
a mixed audience: on the other 
band, if the national sentiments be 
elevated and refined, the perform- 
ances will likewise be divested of 
rude and licentious expressions ; 
so that the theatre will then be fa- 
vourable to the cause of virtue and 
morality. Whether these obser- 
vations be applicable te the present 
condition of the British stage, we 


a BE 


submit to the judgment of theate 


tentive reader: but, there are a 
few remarks, which we cannot’on 
this occasion suppress. ! 
As the language“of the drama 
ought to be alike ‘free from. affec- 
tation and ambiguity, we think it 
highly. censurable in performers, 
either to extemporize, where a fa- 
vourable opporiunity offers for pass- 
ing off a : vulgar joke 5 ; or to sub- 
stitute words, the meaning of which 
admits of an explanation unfayour- 
able to moral purity. It would be 
superfluous to point out the danger 
of such licentiousness, especially to 
the young female breast, which is 
thus imperceptibly contaminated i in 
the presence of parents and guar- 
dians. Nor can we approve of an- 
other singular custom, now preva- 
lent in our theatres; namely, that 
of accompanying the most serious 
drama, or a tragedy, with what is 
vulgarly called an entertainment, or 
a farce: thus, every grain of taste 
in the audience, is completely ef- 
faced; and it appears to us nearly 
in the same light, as if a person, 
after hearing an impressive dise 
course, retires to an adjoining ta- 
vern, in order to drown the calls of 
conscience, by profuse libations to 
Bacchus. 


THERMOMETER, or THer- 


‘MOSCOPE, an instrument for mea- 


suring, with accuracy, the degrees 
of heat or cold in the air, water, 
&c.—Itis probable, that the ex- 
pansion and contraction of bodies, 
in consequence of heat and cold, 
afforded the first idea for the con- 
trivance of this useful scale. 
-The,thermometer was invented 
early in the 17th century ; and, on 
account of its extensive service in 
the arts, manufactures, and domes- 


. tic life, the original merit of con- 


structing this valuable instrument 
| . lee 
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is variously attributed to Connez- 
Lius DREBBEL, PAUL Sarpt, Ga- 
LILEO, and SancTorio; though, 
we believe, the person first men- 
tioned, deserves the credit of . hav- 
‘ing invented the earliest thermo- 
scope, in the year 1638, at Alk- 
maar, in North Holland. It was, 
however, an imperfe& attempt ; 
being regulated solely by the ex- 
pansion of the air; and serving at 
the same time as 4 BAROMETER ; 
for his tube contained a mixture 
of water and aqua-fortis. Hence 
it was, in its primary state, called 
an air-thermometer; and, after 
substituting various other liquids, 
which were adopted by the Flo- 
rentine Academy, by Sir Isaac 
Newrovy, and other philosophers, 
but which, on account of their un- 
certain properties, have long been 
disused, Dr, Haury proposed, 
in the year 1680, to employ quick- 
silver for this important. purpose. 
Daniev GABRIEL FAHRENHEIT, 
a native of Danzig, was the first 
who successfully availed himself of 
that suggestion, in 1709; when he 
produced hisnewly graduated tube, 
containing the mercurial fluid.— 
He ascertained the «artificial freex- 
ing point in the same year, during 
the severe winter; by observing, 
that a mixture of snow and sal- 
ammoniac, uniformly caused spi- 
rit of wine to descend to the 
point marked, and no farther.— 
‘Hence, he was induced to cenote 
such part of his cylindrical tube 
with O or xero: from this point -to 
that of the usual temperature of 
the human body in a healthy state, 

he divided the intermediate space 
into 96 degrees; and thence to that 
of boiling water into 126°, so that 
the Jatter mark, in his scale, rises 
exactly to 212°, Thus, Fauren- 
HEIT Claims not only the merit of 
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haying introduced the most scien- 
tific and convenient division of the 
thermometrical scale, but also that 
of adopting the mereurial ‘Auid, 
which is doubtless the most proper, — 
and perhaps the only one furnished 
by Nature, for measuring the vari- 
ous degrees of heat and cold, in 
the most accurateand sensible maa- 
ner.—M. De Luc has proved, by 
conclusive arguments, the superi- 
ority. of thermemeters supplied — 
with metcury, over those contain- 
ing alkohol; and that the rising of 
the mercury, at all s¢asons, very 
nearly corresponds with the in- 


-crease of héat. On the other hand, 


De Serviere remarked, that the 
column of mercury, in a perpen- 
dicular thermometer, tends to im- 
pede the accurate motion of this 
metallic fluid, on account of its 
own specific gravity: hence, he 
has judiciously proposed to re- 
medy such defeét, by keeping the 
instrument in a horizontal position. 

M. De Reaumor, in 1730, pro- 
posed a new division of the ther- 
mometrical scale, by introducing 
1000 parts of diluted spirits of 
wine into his tube with the usual 
globe, then commencing to.count 
from O-upwards, to the boiling 
point, which he marked with 80°. 
Such contrivance, however, hay- 
ing been found inconvenient for 
calculating the different degrees of 
heat and cold, with sufficient ac- 
curacy, Rzaumur’s globes, with 
their tubes, were subsequently also 
furnished with mercury ; and. are 
at present chiefly employed by the 
French, and in some parts of Ger- 
many. —To enable the reader to 
form a distinét idea of the differ- 
ence subsisting between the two 
instruments, here’ described, we 
shall subjoin a comparative table of 
their scales. _ 


BELOW 
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BELOW THE POINT OF BOILING 
HEAT. ey 
Fahr. Reaum. | Fahr, Reaum. 
212. so | 122 40 
293 70.) 113 36 
194 42, | 104 32 
185 68} 035 28 
176 64.1 86 24 
167 > 60 77 20 
158 56 68 16 
B46 5 52} 59 aby 
140 48 |. 50 8 
¥31 Att. A 4 
BELOW THE NATURAL FREEZING 
‘POINT: | oe 
Fahr. Reaum. | Fahr. Reaum. 
32 | 0 | 16 Fit 
‘OL 0.44 | 14 8.— 
30° 0.88 | 12 8.88 
28 1.77 | 10 9.77 
20 2.64) 8 10.06 
24 3.55| 6 11.55 
De 4—j § 12.— 
doy 4.44} 4 12.44 
20: 5.33 pe 13.33 
8 6.22 ‘€) 
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From this comparative view, it 
wilk appear that nine degrees of 
FaAHRENHEIT’s (between the point 
of natural freezing, and that of 
boiling heat), are equal to four of 
ReauMuR’s computation :—hence 
the seale of the former may be re- 
duced to that of the latter, by 
‘multiplying the number of degrees 
above 32 (because 32 must be sub- 
trated from the whole number 
‘ given) by 4, and dividing the-pro- 
dud by 9.—On the other hand, if 
the given degrees be multiplied by 
®, aud the produ& divided by 4, 
Reaumur’s scale may be reduced 
to that of Fanrenaert.—Upon 
, these principles, the preceding 
tables are calculated, with two 
decimals only below the freezing 


point, But, any intermediate 
\ : ; 


THE 
degrees be wanted, they may be 
easily ascertained, by a similar 
arithmetical process. 

It would be neediess to describe 
the various thermometers invented 
during the last century; because 
the two instruments before men- 
tioned have received almost univer- 
salsanGtion; few others being at pre- 
sent employed, either by artists or 
men of science. Hence we shall 
merely observe, that Dz L’'Isie, at 
Petersburgh, contrived a new ther- 
mometer, in 1733, which is di+ 
vided into 50°.—Prof. CHRISTIN, 
of Lyons, proposed a scale of 100 
equal parts between the freezing 
and boiling points: this division 
was adopted by:Prof. Ceisius, in 
Upsala, whose improved scale, con- 
sisting of 100 exact degrees, ts - 
generally used in Sweden. . 

_ There are many other thermo- 
meters, among which, those by 


‘Ducrest of Geneva; by Stro#- 


MEYER and BranpeEr, in Germa- 
ny; by GrusBert in France (who, 
together with the three preceding, 
contrived the Universal TFhermo- 
meter, which contains the compa- 
rative scales of 28 different instru- 
iments); by Dr Luc; Rewarpi- 
w1; CAVENDISH; KONIGSDORFER; 


Mupce; the Bernoutris’; Fon- 
TANA; ACHARD; LICHTENBERG; 


LANDRIANI; SaussuRE; Cas- 

TELLI; and Luz. 

_ The first idea for constructing a 
metallic thermometer, or properly, 
pyrometer, was furnished by Gra- 
HAM, and improved upon by Mor- 
TIMER, INGRAM, Count LossrR, 
FITZGERALD, FELTER, and. at 
length brought to perfection by 
Wepcewoop. [his ingenious ma- 
nufacturer (of the finest earthen- 
ware from basaltic masses, or ¢terra- 
cotta) has rendered an essential ser- 
vice to society, by his method of 
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ascertaining high degrees of heat: 
for this purpose he employs smal} 
cubes of dry clay; because that 
species of earth has the remarkable 
property of contraCting in its bulk, 
when submitted to the fire, and 
not again expanding, on suddenly 
exposing it to the cold air. in or- 
der to ascertain the precise degree 
of heat in an oven, he puts one of 
his clay-cubes into it ; and, after 
having acquired the temperature of 
the place, he immediately plunges 
itinto cold water. Now, the size of 
the cube {that was exactly adjusted 
to half an inch square) is measured 
between two brass rules, the sides 
of which are_zomewhat obliquely 
disposed, so as to form an irregalar 
groove, into which the cube may 
be slidden. In proportion as the 
bulk of the latter has been contract- 
ed by heat,- it passes down deeper 
between the scales, on which the 
various degrees of temperature have 
been previously marked. Thus, 
when the division of the scale com- 
mences from the point of red heat 
visible in day-light, and the whole 
range be divided into 240 equal 
parts, it will be found that Swedish 
eopper melts at 28;. gold at 32 ; 
iron at from 130 to 150 degrees : 
above this point, the cubes could 
not be heated. But, if one of these 
elay squares be put into an gven 
where other materials, such as 


-. bread, earthen-ware, &c. are to be 
baked, they may be usefully em- 


ployed, for regulating the neces- 
sary degree of heat. 

THIGH, a term applied to that 
part of the human body, which is 
situated between the pelvis, or ba- 
son, and. the knee; thus forming 
the upper portion of the lower ex-. 


. tremity. The principal affections 


to which this limb is liable, being 


Fracrurge, Distocarion, and 


bs ae) an Bo} 


sciatica, it will be unnecessary ‘to 
enter into any farther discussion om 
these heads; as they have been 
already treated of, vol. ii. p. 331; 


* yol. iii. pp. 136, and 488. 


THIRST, is an uneasy sensa~ 
tion, which arises from a deficiency 
of saliva, for moistening the mouth, 
and lubricating the throat. 

Thirst is generally occasioned by 
the use of strong, salted, or highly- 
seasoned food: a moderate degree 
contributes to the preservation of 
health ; as it requires a certain pro- 
portion of drink, to promote di- 
gestion; but, if it become exees~ 
sive, it is in most cas€s a symptom 
of fevers, dropsics, &c. | 

The most effectual way of alle- 
viating thirst, will be the use of di- 
luted vegetable acids ; or the chew~ 
ing of a crust of bread with a little 
water, which liquid may be gradu- 
ally swallowed. Where this un- 
pleasant sensation, however, is 
consequent on any disease, the re- 
moval of the latter, together with 
the aid of diluent liquors adapted’ 
to its nature, and taken in small 
quantities, will also prevent the re- 
turn of éthirst. In other cases, 
where the use of aeids or profuse 
dranghts of diluents, might be pro- 
ductive of injury to the .constitu- 
tion, this complaint may sometimes 
be obviated, by chewing the root 
of the pellitory, or some similar 
substance, which excites and in~ 
creases the flow of saliva. Lastly, 
as thirst is often the concomitant 
of excessive HuNGreR, and may 
sometimes occur at sea, the adop- 


tion of the expedients pointed out 


in that article, will generally afford 


relief. 


THISTLE, or Carduus, L.age- 
nus of plants, comprising 38 spe~ 
cies; 10 of which are indigenous : 
the following are the principal: 

i. The 
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1. The marianus. 
THISTLE. 

2. The lanceolatus, or SPEAR- 
THISTLE, grows on rubbish, and 
road-sides, where it flowers in the 
months of July and August.—Ac- 
cording to Dr. Wirnenine, this 
species vegetates on ground newly 
turned up, where no other weed 
will thrive: under the shelter it 
affords, new plants will speedily. 
appear, and the whole become fer- 
tile. Its flowers, like those of«the 


artichoke, possess the property of 


eurdling milk. It is not relished 


by horses, cows, or goats; and is. 


totally refused by sheep and swine, 

3. The acaulis, or Dwarr- 
THISTLE, thrives in mountainous 
and rocky, dry pastures; flower- 
ing in the month of July.—This 
species is perennial, and should 
be carefully extirpated; as it is 
exceedingly destructive to the her- 
bage growing beneath its shade, 
It is-wholly rejected by cows. | 

4, The Benedicius, or BursseD 
TursPLeE, is an annual exotic, cul- 
tivated in gardens: it flowers in 
the months of June and July, and 
produces ripe seeds in autumn.— 
Its leaves possess a penetrating 
bitter taste, and have an ungrate- 
fal flavour which, by keeping them 
for some time, is mostly dissi- 
pated. A decoction of this nause- 


ous plant is sometimes used to ex- ° 


cite vomiting; and likewise a 
strong infusion, to promote the 
operation of other emetics. Good 
effects have occasionally been de- 
rived from the Blessed Thistle, in 
loss of appetite; or where the stq- 
mach wasimpaired by irregularities. 
A strong infusion, eitherin cold or 
warm water, drunk freely, occa- 
sions a copious perspiration, and 
promotes the secretions. 


See Mik- : 
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_ All the species of this negletted 
vegetable, may be usefully em- 
ployed for various purposes: thus, 
the seed-crowns of the thistle af 
ford both a valuable material for 
manufacturing Paper, anda kind 
of strong cloth ; the ashes obtained 
by burning the whole plant, are of 
great service in glass-houses; and ® 
the young, tender, mealy stalks 
may be dressed, and eaten, as subs 
stitutes for asparagus. 4 

. THISTLE, the Cotton, Com- 
MON ARGENTINE, or WooLLy 
OnororpuM, Onopordon. Acan- 
thium, LL. a native biennial, grows! 
ing to the height of 6 feet, on rub- 
bish, and road-sides, where it flow- 
ersin July. This vegetable is re- 
fused by cows, horses, and sheep : 
—its expressed juice, was among 
the ancients reputed to be a spe- 
cific in cancerous cases :—the re- 
ceptacies or bases of the flower- 
cups, together with the-stems, may 
be boiled and eaten like artichokes. 
— The woolly substance enveloping 
the seed, is equally useful in the 
manufacture of cloth and Pargr, 
(see vol. li. p. 335).—The seeds 
of this remarkable plant also prae 
mise great advantages to the indus- 
trious husbandman : we learn from 
Duranpg, a French writer, in the 
bibliotheque  Physico-economique, © 
vol. ii. p. 122, that he colleéted a 
number of the seed-crowns, weigh- 
ing 22\bs.; from which he obtain- 
ed 12. lbs. weight of seed; and, on 
expression, 3lbs. ofexcellent lamp- 
oil, greatly superior to that of lins 
seed, and equal to olive-oil, 

TuistLe, the Sow. See Sows 

"Tost Ba, : 
THORN-APPLE, the Common, 
or Datura Stramonium, L. otigi- 
naily a native of America, but now 
indigenous in some parts of Bri- 
tain, 
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tain, where it grows among rub- 
bish, and on dunghills; flowering 
in the month of July. 

' The seeds of this vegetable have 
always been classed among the 
violent narcotic poisons: though, 
according to Baron Srorcx, and 


other German physicians, the in- 


Spissated juice of its leaves has, 
on the Continent, been success- 
fully employed in ‘maniacal cases : 
the dose is from.one to ten gtains, 
or upwards, to be taken in 24 
hours.—It may likewise be ad- 
ministered internally, both in con- 
vulsive aud epileptic affections. 
Dr. Wirnerine observes, that 
an ointment prepared from the 
leaves, affords relief in externa] in- 
flammations, and especially in the 


_ piles.—Either the seeds or leaves, 
“if swallowed by accident, 


OCCda- 


sion delirium, tremor, sweiling, 


itching, insupportable thirst, palsy, 


and death: they likewise tend to 
inflame the skin. The most effec- 
tual antidotes will'be, speedy eme- 
tics, followed by copious draughts 
of olive-oil and vinegar, aided by 
soap-clysters.—The thorn-apple is, 
nevertheless, eaten by cows, goats, 
and sheep; but refused by horses. 
Lastly, the odour of this plant is 
‘exceedingly hurtful to mankind ; 
and, if bees happen to settle on its 
flowers, they die from the narcotic 
exhalations. _ 

THORNBACK, or Raja cla- 


‘vata, L. a voracious fish, frequent- 


ing the sandy shores of Britain, and 
sometimes weighing a stone and 
upwards. — The upper surface of 
‘its body is of a pale ash-colour, in- 
termixed with black streaks ; its 


‘skin is rough, and has small tuber- 


cles, resembling shagreen : 


at 


there 

are rows of strong sharp spines dis- 

posed along its back and tail. 
‘Thornbaeks chiefly subsist on 


es 
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herrings, flat-fish, and sand-eels, 
though they occasionally devour 
crabs, and other shell-fish. Their 
spawning season is in June; but 
their young are produced in the 
months of July and August: the 
latter (as well as those of the 
SKaTE) are called maids, till they - 
arrive at anage sufficient for breed= 
ing. 

These fish begin to acquire a 
proper flavour in November, and 
continue in perfection longer than 
the skate ;—the young of both spe- 
cies “are, at all seasons, esteemed 


‘ wholesome food. 


THRASHING, or Toresuine, . 
in rural economy, is the operation, 
by which grain is separated from 
the straw. 

Thrashing is performed by dif- 
ferent methods, in various parts of 
the globe: thus, ‘in the eastern 
climates, corn is trodden out by 
oxen, cows, horses, mules, and 
even by asses: while in Europe, 
the flail is generally employed, This 
implement is certainly preferable 
to the feet of animals; as it is not 
only more expeditious, but the la- 
bour is executed in a much cleaner. 
mode than can be effected by the 
latter. But, notwithstanding these 
advantages, thrashing with. ithe 
flail, is lable to many objections ; 
being too laborious, even for per- 
sons of considerable strength: and, 
as they are often paid in proportion 
to the quantity of corn thrashed, 
such work is seldom accomplished 
in a’ perfeé& manner; so that nu- 
merous grains generally remain in 
the straw.’ To remedy these in- 
conveniencies, machines of various 
construction, have been invented ; 
and, as some of these contrivances - 
promise to be of great advantage 
to agriculturists, we shall give an 
account of the most valuable. 


The - 
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The first thrashing machine which 
has come to our knowledge, is 
that manufactured, in 1732,by Mr. 
Mrcwaert Menzies of Edinburgh: 
#t consisted, as far as we have been 
able to ascertain, of numerous in- 
struments, resembling flails, which 
were attached to a moveable beam, 
and inclined to the latter in an an- 
gle of 10 degrees. On each side of 


such beam, were placed floors, or 


benches, on which the sheaves were 
“spread; the flails being moved 
forward. and backward on these 
benches by a crank, that was fixed 
to the end of an axle, revolving 
about 30 times in.a minute. 

‘The second machine was in- 
vented, in 1753, by Mr. Micwarr 
Srrriuinc, of Dunblaine, Perth- 
shire; his first models were very 
imperfect ; but, after repeated alte- 
rations, he completed it in its pre- 
sent form, in 1758; and it now 
consists of an outer, or water- 
wheel, having an inner wheel, 


furnished with 48 cogs, and turn-. 


ing on the same axle. With this 
cog-wheel is connected a2 vertical 
trundle, or pinion, with 7 notches ; 
and the axleof which passes thr ough 
a floor above the wheel ; its upper 
pivot being secured in a beam 6 
inches above the floor, At the 
height. of 3 feet 3 inches from the 
latter, 2 straight pieces of squared 
wood (each being 4 feet in ae 
are inserted through the axle of 
the pinion, at right angles, so as 
to form 4 arms, that are moved 
round horizontally. ‘To the ends 
of these arms’ are affixed 4. iron 
plates, each 20 inches in length, 
and 8 inches in breadth at the 
extremity nearest to the arms, 
but tapering to a point at the op- 
posite end. 

The horizontal. fly, here de- 
scribed, constitutes four thrashers, 
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and is inclosed in a cylindricat 


wooden box, that is 33 
and 8 feet in diameter : 
of this box is an opening 8 inches 
in width, extending a foot and a 
half from the circumference to its 
centre, and through which the 
sheaves. of corn descend ;. the lat- 
ter being previously opened, and 
Jaid separately on a board provided 
with two ledges, gradually declining 
towards such port, or opening.— 
Within the cylindrical box, there 
is an inclined plane, along which 
the straw and grain fall into 2 
wire riddle two feet square, that 
is placed immediately beneath a 
hole of a similar size :—the rid- 
dle is jerked at each revolution 
of the spindle, by means of a knob 
fixed on its side; and is thrust 
backward by a small spring that 
presses it in a contrary direCtion. 

Lhus, the short straw, together 
with the grain and chaff, that 
through the wide riddle! fall in- 
stantly into an oblong, straight rid~ 
dle, one end of which is raised, and 
the other depressed, by a similar 
contrivance. And, as the riddle last- 
mentioned is not provided with a. 
ledge at the lower end, the long 
ehatt, which cannot pass through, 

drops thence to the ground, while 
the grain and smaller chaff descend 
into a pair of common farn-fan- 
ners, and are thus separated with 
great exactness. These fanners are 
moved by means of a rope, that 
runs in a shallow groove cut om 
the circumference of the cog-wheel.: 
In the mean time, the straw col- 
leGed im the lower part of the box 
over the wide riddle, and through: 
an opening 2; feet square, is draw 
down to the ‘ground with a rake, 
by the persons employed to-form it 
into trusses. 


In 1772, 
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machine was invented by Mr. 
Axperton, of Alnwick, and Mr. 
Smart, of Wark, Northumberland. 
The operation. was performed by 
«rubbing ; the sheaves being car- 
ried round between an indented 
drum 6 feet in diameter, and nu- 
- merous indented rollers, that were 
“arranged round, and attached to, 
_ this drom by means of. springs ; 
_ so'that, during the revolution of the 
_- machinery, the corn was separated 
from the straw, by constant friction 
against the fiutings of the drum. 
But this contrivance was soon dis- 
used ; as many grains were thus 
crushed between the rollers. 

The next invention, is that of 
Mr. Anprew Merxte, in 1785, 
who obtained a patent, which is 
now expired: we have therefore 
given a plate, representing in Fig. 
1, the plan of elevation; in fig. 2, 

“the ground plan; and in Fig. 3, the 
‘essential parts of the machinery, 

_soas to convey a tolerably accurate 
idea of his principle. — . 


~ Description of Mr. ANpRew Mzi- 
xxe’s Improved Thrashing Ma- 
chine. 

A, (Fig. 1, and 2), is a large 
horizontal spur-wheel, which has 
276 cogs, and moves the pinion B, 
having 14 teeth. The latter im- 
parts motion to a crown- wheel, C, 
that is provided with $4 cogs, and 


moves 4 second pinion, D, which 


is furnished with 16 teeth. .This 
- pinion, D, turns the drem H,1,K,;1L, 
(Fig. 1, 2, and 3), being a hollow 
cylinder, 32 feet in diameter, and 
placed horizentally: on-its outside 
are fixed, by-‘means of screw-bolts, 
four scutchers, or- pieces of wood; 


one side of which is faced with a- 


thin iron plate ;_ and which. are 


disposed at an equal distance from. 


each other, and at right angles to 
the axis of the drum. 
RO. s1V.—VOuL, iy, 


-(Fig. 2), shew the spindles,» the 
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F, (Fig. 2,-and3), is an inclined © 
board, on which the sheaves aie 
spread, and whence they, are in- 
troduced between two fluted cast- 
iron rollers, G, G, (Fig. 3), that 
are 35 inches in. diameter, and 'tée- 
volye about 35, times in one minute.” 
These rollers, beg only three= - 
fourths of aminch fromthe scutchers 
or leavesof the-drum HH, I, K, L, 
(Fig..1,, and 2),:serve to keep. the 
sheaves steady, while the scutchers 
a, b,c, d, (Fig. 2, and 3), move 
with uncommon velocity, and thus 
separate the grain: from the straw, 
while both are thrown on the con- 
cave rack M, (Fig. 2), which lies 
horizontally with slender -parallel 
ribs; so that-the corn may pass — 
through them, into ‘the subjacent 
hopper N, (fig. 1, and 3). 

O, (Fig. 3), is a riddle or harp, 
through which the corn drops. into 
a pair of fanners, P; (#zg..1, and 
3), and from these it is generally 
obtained in a statefit for themarket. 

Q, R, T, S, isva rake, consisting — 
of four leaves, or ‘thin »pieces /of 
wood : atthe extremity ef’ each is 
placed a row of teeth e, f, g, 2, 
that are five inches Jong. . This 
rake moves in the concave rack 
M, (fig. 2), in a circular direc- 
tion; while the teeth--catch the 
straw, that had been thrown by’ 
the scutchers a, 6,¢, d, into the 
rack, and remove it:to the contigu- 
(apie Vins Pee 

W, (fig. 1), ‘represents the 
horse’s course, which"is‘27 feet in 
diameter. — A ct 
. X, Cig.1, and 2), as the. pillar 
for supporting the beams, on 
which the axle. of the spur-wheel 
AS Te cea Saie aia. natalie 
Y, (Fig: 1), and ¥,°Y,, 


design of which is to move the two 


fluted rollers, the rake, and the 
fanners, . 
a Z, (Fig, 


_ 


TR 
Z, (Fig. 1),is a wooden cover- 
ing at a small distance above the 
- drum, for the purpose of keeping 
the sheaves close to the scutchers. 
Mr. Meixur’s thrashing-ma- 
chine may be worked with equal 
effe&t by horses, by water, or by 
the wind. Ifthe first of these me- 
chanical powers be employed, the 
whole, we understand, costs about 
701.; in the second case, it amounts 
to about 80]., on account of the 
additional expence of the water- 
wheel; and, if the thrashing-ma- 
chine is to be turned by the wind, 
it cannot be erected fora Jess sum 
than from 2001. to 3001. sterling. 
Although such disbursement be, at 
first, very considerable, yet nume- 
rous machines on this principle 
have lately been erected in Scot- 
Jand; because they are eventually 
cheap, by saving the labour of men, 
and the keeping of horses. 

Six persons are required to 
attend the thrashing-mill; and, 
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though a similar number be em- 


ployed with the flail, and for clear- 
_thg an equal quantity of corn from 
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chaff, yet by the former metliod, 
the work is more cleanly, and ex< 
peditiously, performed. 

The advantages that may be 
derived from Mr. Mr1xxx’s inge- 
nious contrivance, are too obvious 
to require an enumeration: we 
shall therefore only observe, that 
the drum makes 300 revolutions in 
one minute, and the four scutchers 
give 1200 strokes in thesame space 
of time : consequently, much work 
must be executed from such yelo- 
city; and, if the horses walk at 
the rate of 22 miles every hour, 
from 3 to 6 Lolls (or from 12 to 24 
English bushels) will be thrashed 
every hour. Thus, the grain is 
not only separated in.@ more ‘per= 
fe& manner than is practicable by | 
the flail, but a saving of 30 or 40 
per cent. is also obtained in the ex- 
pence of thrashing. 

Another machine was invented, 
a few years since, by Mr. James 
Waroprop, of Ampthill, Virginia;. 
for the purpose of separating corn 
from straw; and of which we haye 
procured the following Cut : 
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Description of Mr. James Warv- . 
:op's Thrashing Machine, with — 
Plastic Flails. 
_A; the floor, over which the flails 
are fixed. . 
B, represents that part of the 
floor, on which the sheaves are 
laid: itis made of wicker-work; 
through which the grain falls, and 
is conveyed to the fan or screett 
below; the pivot of the fan is de- 
lineated at P, andis.turned by a bs ihe. eriay Soy SAPNA aga WEN 
band from the wheel cr wallower; This figure represents the arms 
D. : ‘oie G,G,G, working in the keeps; 
C,C,C, is a thin board raised O, O, O, and also the manner in 
found the floor, to prevent the which those parts are, connected. _ 
wheat from being scattered; and- The model from which these de- 
which is made shelving outwards, lineations have been made, was de- 
that the straw may be raked off signed to be worked by two men: 


more easily. it was constructed on the scale of 
_D, the wheel or wallower. . a twelve-foot flail, having a spring 

_E,. crank-handle for turning the that required a power of 20]bs. to ° 
wheel. A raise it three feet high at the point. 
F, F, F, are the flails. . The teeth or catches are mortised 


»G, G, G, levers or arms, to which into the shaft of the wallower, and 
flails are attached by means of placed round its circumference; so 


ropes. at? as to form an angle of 30 degrees. . 
H, H,H, are teeth or catches for Theseteeth catch thearms G, G, G, 

raising the arms: that raise the flails, alternately - 
I, the post, on which the wal- thus, the whole power, namely, 

lower D, is fixed. 20lbs., a€ts upon three of the flails, 


K, K, the beam on which the: when they are about to strike ; 

_ levers rest; being fixed by anirom three others are two-thirds raised ; 

+ rod passing through them; and in- three mote are elevated one- 

_. gerted into this beam. .. third; and the remaining three 
_L, L, echeck-beam, to prevent flails aré at rest; so that the 
the end of the arms from rising: whole weight to be overcome, . 

. MM, a beam; into which the ends amounts to 120\bs. 

of the flails are mortised. Mr. WarpropP directs the arms 

_ N, Np, arefly-ends, weighted to be arranged in such manner, that 

with lead, but which are not neé-, a line drawn perpendicularly from 

cessary in a machiue that is set in their lifting extremity, would ex- 

,. motion by horses, Net tend to the middle of the flail: the 

To render the operation of the: ropes must be fixed somewhat 

machinery somewhat more evident, nearer towards the end, that a pro- 

ve have annexed another, though. per tangent may be obtained. Far~ 
only partial, view of it, together ther, the extremities of the. lift- 

with a few additional explanations, ers, and the teeth in the wallower, 

. | P2 ~ should 
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by one or by two horses, as cite” 

cumstances may direct; buta larger © 
number will, according to. the pa- “ 

tentee’s assertion, never” be re- 
quired: it may also be setin motion 
by any other equivalent power. By 9 
this contrivance, 24 sheaves of be 


~wheat or other grain, each being — 


anes 


should be rounded off, so as to form 
a tangent with each other. The 
ropes ought also to be fixed to the 
flails with a hook and eye, in order 
to be removed, when not at work ; 
for, some of the flails being conti- 
Hually in a lifting state, their elasti- 
city would otherwise be’ impaired. 


Lastly, such flails acquire greater 
power, in proportion to, the extent 
of their length, and the height to 
which they are raised: they ope- 
rate with effeé& at one-third of their 
length ; and consequently a flail, 
that is 24 feet long, will act with 
force about 8 feet on the floor; a 
size which is recommended by the 
inventor, for thrashing-machines 
workéd by horses." 

In Mr. Bovs’s General View ef 
the Avriculture of the County of 
-Kent (Svo. 4s. Nicol), we meet 
with an account gf a’ thrashing- 
machine ereGted in a bafn on his 
farm :—as our limits “will not per- 
mit us to describe its mechanism, 
we shall only remark, that «it re- 
quires four horses, eight men, and 
four boys, to remove the corn from 
a ‘distant part of the barn; to feed 
the mill > aftend the winnowing- 
fan; and stack the straw. ‘Thus, 


if the corn yield abundantly, the 
machine will thrash out three quar-" 


tets of wheat, four of barley, or 
_ five of oats, within one hour, ina 
cleaner manner than can be effect- 
ed by the usual mode; so that 
nearly one-half of the expence will 
be saved. 


The latest thrashing-“machine, - 
which has come to our knowledge,» 


is that invented by Mr. Jonn Pat- 


MER, ‘of Maxstock; Warwickshire; 


for which he obtained a ‘patent in 
1799. Not having been able to 
procure a specification of his pri- 


vilege, we can only state that the: 
machine may be werked, either’ 


- “ 


one yard in circumference, may be 


thrashed out in five minutes; the 


straw and grain are completely se<_ 


‘parated, and. the former will be 


less injured than if the operation § 
were performed with a flail. Far- 
ther, no additional building is re- ~ 
quired.for the management of the ~ 
machine, which may be erected in ~ 
any barn of an ordinary size, and» ~ 


~ can be removed to different barns, * 


at avery trifling-expences* ‘ 
Many objections have been start= > ~ 


-edagainst the introductionofthrash+ 


ing machines into rural economy; — 
and it has been particularly urged, — 7 


that the labour and earnings of the -_ 


poor must necessarily decrease, and 
a-great redundance of ‘straw will 
be occasionally produced. Such 
inconveniences, however, may be 


easily obviated: for, exclusively of _— 
the grain thus secured and saved 


from the depredations of dishonest 
workmen, the latter will never be 
without employment in a country, 
where extensive traéts of ground 
jie uncultivated, and. the popula-:- 
tion of which, together with the 
numerous persons devoted to ma-" 
nufactures and navigation, as well 


_ as the importation of corn, by whicl: 


the national treasury is gradually 
exhausted—all these circumstances” 
impose the absolate necessity of: 
cultivating every acre’ of waste: 
land. Farther, by adopting such 


machines,the grain is not onlymore 


speedily separated; but it may also,’ 

im damp seasons,’ be thrashed out: 

clean; an obje& which could not: 
4 glam be 


~ 
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"be accomplished by the flail :..and, 
if any smut-balls occur in the ears, 
‘they, will not. be. broken, but a 


considerable portion of them be . | 


dispersed in winnowing. Lastly, 


‘a larger quantity of chaff is. thus 


obtained; and, though too great.a 
‘stock of straw may be produced, 
for immediate consumption, yet if 
such articlebe closely and carefully 
‘stacked, it will. not be easily in- 
jured by keeping. ; 
THREAD, a':slender. twist 
- manufactured by combining the 
fibres of flax, hemp, cotton, silk, 
or other vegetable or anima] sub- 
stances; the primary operation of 
which is called SPINNING. ©, 
_ There are various kinds of. this 
article, such as silk, linen, and 
cotton thread: the most extensive 
‘manufactory for the last mentioned 
‘sort, in this country, is established 
at Paisley, near Glasgow ; which, 
however, is inadequate to supply 
the market.—Hence, considerable 
quantities of this commodity are 
annually imported, and are subject 
to various duties. Thus, Bruges 
‘thread pays the sum of 10s. 103d. 
per doz. lbs.; Cross-Low thread, 
16s. 1id. per 100 ]bs. ;. Outnal 
thread, 19s. 53d. per 12]bs.; Pack 
_ thread, 14s.64d. for every 100]bs.; 
Sister’s thread, 3s. per lb.; and 
Whited-lrown thread, 19s.55d. per 
12\bs.—By the 7 ands Wit. III. 


c. 39, any kind of linen-thread, ’ 


yarn, &c. may be imported from 
Ireland, free of duty ; provided the 
master of the vessel produce cer- 
tificates, gf the marks, numbers, 
&c. of the packages from the ship- 
ping-port, together with the names 
_ of the persons who.exported them, 
and also of the consignees ;.,at the 
same timedeclaring upon oath, that 
guch goods were actually shipped. 
THRIFT, or Statice, L, a genus 


7 
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_of plants comprising 22.species, 3 
of which are indigenous :_ the fol- 
‘lowing are the principal: 


1..The Limonium. See La- 
-VENDER-THRIFT. iaiay” 
2.. The .drmeria, ComMMON 


THRIFT; SEA-GILLIFLOWER ; OF 


SEA-CUSHION, which is perennial; . 
grows in meadows, and on rocks 


near the sea-coast ; where it flowers 
in the months of May and June. 
When in full blossom, it presents a 
beautiful sight in pasture-grounds ; 
on.which account, it is likewise of- 
ten planted in gardens, as an edg- 
ing for borders, 

The Sea-gillifower forming 
whole swards, or tufts of grassy, 
solid, and smaeoth leaves, -its cul- 
ture is much recommended in loose 


_sands, which are thus speedily con- 


solidated: the naked stalk, in ge- 
neral, attains only the height of 6 
inches.—The plant is eaten. by 
horses and goats, but refused by 
sheep ™ >.» : 

THRIPS, a genus of insects 
comprising 11 species, that are va- 
riously named, according to the trees 
which they infest. ‘These vermin 


are extremely minute; having a. 


small slender body, and a rostrum, 
or beak, which is scarcely percep- 


tible to the naked eye: they are. 


very pernicious to fruit-trees, at- 
tacking both the leaves and fruit ; 
but may be extirpated by resorting 
to the method already pointed out, 


vol. ii. pp: 21,.apd 22. 


THROAT, of the cavity behind 


the tongue and the curtain of the ' 


palate : the. soft parts, of which it is 
composed, are the comnion integu- 
ments and the muciparous glands, 
Tiie principal use of these parts be- 
ing destined to support and facili- 
tate swallowing, breathing, speech, 
and hearing,. it is obvious. that all 
local affections, by which the ex- 
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ercise of these functions may be 
impeded, require serious attention. 
But, as most of the diseases to 
which they are liable, have already 
been discussed, we refer to their 
respective heads: thus, for inflam- 
mations in the throat, the reader 
will consult the articles Quinsy ; 
SwaLLowine, and Tonsitts. 

THroat-wort. See Giant 
_ Beri-FLower. 

THROSTLE, or Tarusn, Tur- 
dus musicus, L. a well-known Bri- 
tish bird, which, in its melodious 
notes, is excelled only by the night- 
ingale, 
coverts of the wings, are of a deep 
olive-brown ; and the inner sur- 
face of the latter is yellow. The 
cheeks and throat are mottled with 
brown and white; the belly and 
breast. are of a pale-yellow colour, 
with large black spots. 

Throstles build their nests in 
some low bush or thicket: exter- 
nally, they are composed of earth, 
moss, and straw, but the inside is 
curiously plastered with clay. Here 


the female deposits 5 or 6 pale-- 


bluish green eggs, marked with 
dusky spots. The Throstle is by 
some believed to be the finest sing- 
ing bird in Britain, on account of 
the sw eetness, variety, and conti- 
nuance of its melody. From the 
top of high trees, it exercises its 
harmonious voice, and for the 


greater part of the year, amuses us. 


_with its song. 

THRUSH, a disorder incident to 
infants, and of which the following 
are the principal symptoms : Small 
whitish or grey pustules appear 
on the fauces, extending over the 
surface of the tongue, and adjacent 
parts; the former is swoln, and 
the whole assumes a purplish co- 
jour: sometimes the pimples are 
scattered, and distin, but gene- 


_ stomach, 


Its head, back, and jee 
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rally confluent, adhering dlp 
to the membranes : : if rubbed off, 


they speedily grow again, and te- — 


main for an indefinite period. 


This disease is not confined to — 


the mouth and throat, but in some 
instances extends to the gullet,” 
and alimentary canal; ~ 
quantities of aphthous pustules hav- 
ing been vomited up, and alsovoid- — 


* 


ed by stool: in these cases, how- 


ever, the patient is commonly at- — 
e 
x 


tacked with fever and anxiety, hic- 
cough, and hoarseness. 
The principal cause of this ma- 


. 
ae 4 


lady i is a weak digestion, by which © 


the milk becomes coagulated, and — 


unfit for aliment; though it is fre- 
quently induced by cold and mois- 
ture. 
in the course of other disorders, or, 


? 


i 


~ 


The thrush likewise occurs 


in consequence of certain active ~ 


medicines; but, under these cir- 
cumstances, it cannot be consider- 


ed as a primary affection, and ~ 


mostly disappears, when the pa- 
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tient is in a convalescent state.— — 


The following conditions prognos- 
ticate.a favourable event: namely, ” 
when there is neither fever nor 
looseness ; the deglutition is easy 
the appetite returned; and when 
the pustules are of a white colour. 
Cure :—If the thrush be of a 
rmld nature, it will in general be 


sufficient to administer the follow-- 
ing powder to the nurse: ‘Take of - 


calcined magnesia, 1 oz. 
peel, sweet- “fennel, and wis su- 


orange-. 


gar, finely pulverized, of each 2 — 


drams; mix the whole, of which’a 
tea-spoonful may be taken in wa- 
ter, twice or three times a-day :— 
in obstinate cases, it will be advis- 


able to give the child about a third’ 


or fourth part of the quantity pre- 
scribed for the nurse. During this 
treatment, the following composi- 
tion should be applied, with a view 

ta 
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#o cleanse the mouth: 1 dram of 
pulverized borax, with 1 0z..of ho- 
ney of roses. Where costiveness 
prevails, it will be-preferable to re- 
gulate the bowels by mild emollient 
clysters, repeatedly injected, until 
the desired effect be produced ; for, 
if the pustules should spread over a 
considerable part of the alimentary 
canal, laxatives taken by the mouth, 
are apt to increase the irritation, 
and to occasion copious stools, 
tinged with bleod. | : 
~ Where the nipple of the nurse is 
affe&ed with the thrush, the fol- 
lowing solution may be applied 
-with advantage; namely, 2 scru- 
ples of borax dissolved in 1 oz. of 


elder-flower water, or tea, adding - 


half an ounce of honey of roses: 
the nipples should be anointed with 
sweet-oil, before the infant 1s 
placed to the breast; in order to 
prevent immediate contact. 

As, in some cases, the thrush is 
situated considerably deeper than 
the throat, and even within the 
stomach, great benefit may then 
be derived from a decoction of car- 
rots in water; or 1 ounce of Jin- 
seed with 1 pint of water, boiled to 
the consistence of a thick muci- 
Jage, and mixed with 2 9%. of ho- 
ney: a table-spoonful of the latter 
preparation may be given occa- 
sionally, , 

In order to prevent this trouble- 
some complaint, infants ought to 
enjoy a pure air; while the ut- 
most attention should be bestowed 
on the. cleanliness of both child 
' and nurse, by daily bathing and 
washing with tepid water ; which 
practices remarkably promote in- 
sensible perspiration.. Farther, the 
mouth of infants should be. fre- 
quently washed, especially after 
drawing the maternal milk, and 
duiing the progress of dentition: 
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nor should their bowels be negleét- 
ed; and, when obstruéted, they 
must be attentively relieved by the 
use of manna, tamarinds, and other. 
mild aperients. 

Turusu, in Horses. Ste Frusn, 

THUNDER, a loud noise occa- 
sioned by the. explosion of a flash 
of lightning, that is re-echoed from 
the inequalities on the surface of 
the earth, and frequently forms 
a continued rolling or rumbling 
sound, 

Various theories have been pro- 
posed by naturalists, to account for 
this grand and awful phenomenon ; 


but, like that of lightning, it is 


now generally understood to arise 
from electricity, 

Thunder is frequently produc- 
tive of beneficial effe€ts on animal 


and vegetable nature; as its vio- 


lent concussions contribute to dis- 
perse the noxious vapours collected 
in the atmosphere, during sultry 
and dry summers: it may also be 
regarded as a prognostic of the 
weather. BraDLuy remarks, that 
frequent thunder, without light- 
ning, is generally followed by tem- 
pestuous winds; but, in the con-_ 
trary case, it predi€ts copious and 
sudden showers. | 

With a view to prevent fatal ac- 
cidents, during violent thunder- 
storms, the erection of Conpuc- 
tors has been strongly recom- 
mended.—For the same purpose, 
the electrical Kitz, described un- 
der that head, may be usefully em, 
ployed ; but it requires to be ma- 
naged with great precaution: we 
shall therefore state the most pro- , 
per manner of direGing it, on these 
occasions. 

After having constructed the 
eleGirical kite on the principles laid 
down vol. iii, pp. 51-53, it will be 
necessary to erecta pole or beam, 
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with a moveable arm ‘on: its up- 


- per part (nearly resembling in 
‘shape the letter F), so as to move on 
a pivot. If the: height of the beam 
above ground be sia feet, the arm 
requires to be two feet, or in a si- 
muilar’ proportion, adapted to the 
length of the former. Near the 
extremity of the arm, a large stone, 
weighing from 7 to 14\bs. should 
be suspended by means of a strong 
rope, so that it may balance about 
six inches from the ground. When 
the wind has sufficient strength to 
carry the kite, the, main string, by 
-which it is conduéted, should be 
fastened to this stone, and part of 
the former be allowed to remain on 
the soil. By such contrivance, the 
assistance of any person for direct- 
ing the machine is rendered un- 
necessary ; as the stone, depending 
on the moveable arm before allud- 
ed to,» will yield to the different 
movements of the kite. Thus, 
when a thunder-cloud happens to 
hover ‘above the‘ apparatus, and’ 
the ele€tric matter finds-a conduc- 


tor in the metallic point attached 


to the top of the drake (see vol. 
iii. p. 53), all violent explosions will 
be obviated, and such dangerous 
fluid will quietly glide down along 
the wire conne&ed with the string, 
till it spend itself in the ground. 
As, however, this method: of 
condudting the eleétric fluid is at- 
tended with considerable danger, 
if managed. by unskilful hands, we 
think it our duty to suggest an ad- 
ditional precautionary measure, by 
which the whole may be regulated 
with perfeét security to the person 
thus employed. After the main 
string of the kite (which ought to 
be from two to three hundr edy yards 


long) has been fastened to the’ 


stone in the manner above direG- 
ed, its extremity ought to be ex- 
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tended on the ground’: the other 
end of the Jeading-string should — 
be> previously passed through a 
small roller or pulley, connected 
with a ring, to which must be tied ; 
1. a silk cord coated with wax ; 
and, 2, a smal) metallic chain of 
such length, that it may, when the 
kite isrising, touch the ground at the 
distance of 20 or 30 paces. Now 
the machine is suffered to. ascend, 
till it begin to draw the main 
string; when the silk cord is al- 
lowed gradually. to pass» through 
the hand, till the chain, suspended 
on the ring of the pulley, be ata 
proper distance. Next, as the body 
of the drake rises, the operator 
ought’ to advance progressively to- 
wards the end of the string fixed 
to the stone, till at length the prin- 
cipal cord becomes completely dis- 
tended. In this state of the ma- 
chinery, the farther regulation may 
be safely entrusted to the’ balance 
of the ‘stone, with its moveable 
arm turning on the pivot of the 
beam before described: by means 
of the waxed silk cord, the ma- 
nager will be protected from the in- 
fluence of the electric fluid gliding 
down the main string, while the 
metallic chain will afford security 
against accidental lightning. And, 
in orderto promote the derivation 
of this fluid from the leading string 
of the machine, it'will be advis-- 
able to connect another chain with 
the extremity of such string, pra- 
je@ing-from the stone contiguous 
tothe beam, so that it may thus be 
easily conducted ‘into the ground, 
in the manner similar to that al~ 
teady pointed out, vol. il. p. 48. 

It has been remarked, by accu- 
rate observers, that the noise of 
thunder is not experienced oftener 
than 16 or 18 times in the year, at 
any fixed ies . This phenome- 
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gon occurs most frequently in 
the months of May and. July; 
namely, in the proportion of 
three to one, when compared 
with the months of April and Sep- 
- tember; but only in that of two 
to one, when contrasted with June 
and August. During the months 
of April and September, the num- 
ber of thunder-storms is equal ; 
and likewise in June and August, 
They arise generally with a south- 
wind; less frequently with a south- 
west; still more rarely with ‘east 
and west ; and scarcely ever. with 
north, north-west, or north-east 
winds. It is also remarkable, that 
thunder-storms are the most vio- 
jent, when proceeding from regions 
where they seldom occur; ‘that 
they happen in the afternoon, or in 
the evening, more usually than in 
the morning; and are in moun- 
tainous distri€ts more common than 
in a plain country. — | 
When swallows pursue each 
other in fights, with aloud noise, 
early in the morning, it may be 
considered as an almost certain in- 
dication of an approaching thun- 
der-storm: many persons, also, 
feela peculiar heaviness and lan- 
guor, previously to tempestuous 
weather; and, though such sen- 
sations-subside only whentheclouds 
break forth in torrents of fire or 


rain, yet we are inclined to ascribe _ 


these symptoms to’ some diseased 
aétion in the animal frame, or'toa 
preternatural susceptibility of ner- 
vous impressions.—In short, if due 
attention were paid to the changes 
taking place among animals and 
plants, previously to the formation 
of thunder 
could, perhaps with the greatest 
precision, foretel their approach. 

- Lastly, to prevent unfortunate 
accidents during thunder-storms, 


and lightning, we — 


tish gardens. 
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we would seriously adviseevery per- 
son to keep at some distance from 
trees, and rather to expose himself. 
toa shower. While ina room, it 
will be proper to avoid the ffre- 
place, fire-irons, gilded mouldings, 
and all articles containing metallic 
ingredients,—See also vol. iii. p. 99. 
THYME, or Thymus, L. genug 
of spicy plants, comprising 17 spe- 
cies, of which .the following are 
the principal, namely : 
i. The serpyllum, Common, 
Wirtp, or MorTuHeEr-or-THYME, 


‘an indigenous: perennial, growing 


on heaths and mountainous places, 
where it flowers in July and Au- 
gust.—This plant possesses a grate- 
ful aromatic odour, and a warm, 
pungent taste: its dried leaves, 
when infused in. boiling water, 
serve as an agreeable substitute for 
tea : the essential oil obtained from 
this herb 18 so acrid, that farriers 
employ it as a caustic.—A little 
cotton wool moistened with it, 


and put into the hollow of an . 


aching tooth, frequently mitigates 
the most excruciating pain.—Bees 
eagerly visit the aromatic leaves of 
wild thyme, which is likewise eaten 
by sheep and goats, but refused by 
hogs.——There is another variety of 
this species, cultivated in gardens, 
and called the Lemon-thyme, which 
has broader leaves, and a more plea- 
sant flavour. . 

2. The Acinos, Witp Basit, or 
Basit Taye, grows on dry hills, 
in chalky and gravelly situations ; 
flowering from June to August.— 
This odoriferous plant is much fre- 
quented by bees, which collect ho- 
ney from its flowers. 

3. The vulgaris, or GARDEN 
Tuyme, is originally a native of 
the southern parts of Europe, but 
is now generally cultivated in Bri- 
it may be propa- 

gated 
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eated either by the seed, by off-sets 
from the roots, or by slips, planted 
in light, rich, and well-prepared 
soils: its aromatic leaves are em- 
ployed in broths, and for other cu- 
linary purposes.—In its medicinal 
properties, this species is one of 
the most powerful arematic plants; 
and its essential oil is often sold in 
the shops, as a substitute for that 
ef MARJORAM. 

Trex, - See SHEexp, p. 60, of 
the present volume. 

‘TIDE, denotes the rising and 
falling of sea-water; a pheno- 
menon which is observable on all 
the shores of the ocean: it is also 


termed the flux and re-flux, or the- 


alternate eZ) and flow. | 
The water of the sea flows for 
about six hours frem south to north; 
during which period it gradually 
swells, so that it enters the mouths 
of rivers, and counteracts the na- 


. tural current from their sources, 


¥t then remains stationary for about 
a quarter of an hour; after which 
it ebbs for six hours; a similar 
pause of 15 mimutes takes place, 
when it flows, and ebbs alternately. 
Thus, the tide rises and falls once 
inthe space of 12 hours and 48 
STE which period constitutes 

2 lunar day ; as’ the moon passes 
the meridian of the earth about 


48 minutes later, each succeeding 


day. ‘The motion of the tides 1S 
farther influenced by the moon : 

hence, if that luminary be in the 
first and third quarters, or when 
itis mew and full, they are high 
and swift, being then called spring a 
tides: on the contrary, when the 
mioon’is in the second and last 
quarters, they neither ise so high, 
nor flow with such rapidity; and 
are therefore termed meap-tides.. 

_ Various theories have been form- 
ed, to acconnt for the phenomena 
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of tides; the ancients attributing’ — 
them to the sun ; while some mo-° - 
dern inquirers ascribe them to-the — 
liquefaction of the ice and snow, — 
in the polar regions; but they are 
now generally understood to de- 
pend on the principle of gr avita- 
tion. 

In the 1st vol. of the Repertory 
of Arts, &c. we meet with an ac- 
count of a Tide-wheel, that may 
be adapted to any kind of mill; 
and which was invented’ by Mr, 
RorertT Westrs. As a mere de- 
scription of its constituent parts 
would convey but an inadequate 
idea of its mechanism, the curious 
reader will resort to the work above 
cited;' where the whole contri- 


‘vance is illustrated. with an ens< 


graving. We shall, therefore, only 
remark, that such wheel, if intend- 


ed for mills, is by the inventor 


stated to be preferable to all others 
turned by the tide; for its velocity 
is not only greater and more uni- 
form, but a similar quantity of wa- 
ter also constantly atts on the 
wheel, which is so constructed, as 


‘to turn the same. way, both with 


the ebb and flow, and in a more 
simple manner than any hitherto: 
contrived. Thus, it moves hori- 
sontally, while the generality of © 
tide-wheels-revolve vertically ; and 
the perpendicular shaft may be 
carried to sucha height, as to ad- 
mit the spur-wheel, or any other 
piece of mechanism, to be wholly 
above the surface of the water.— 
Lastly, it is asserted to be less ex- 
pensive than other wheels of a si- 
milar construGion, and may be ad- 
vantageously employed for raising 
water ; its velocity being fully suf- 
ficient, without any cog: wheels, or 
wallowers. 
TILE, a kind of thin brick, 
principally employ: ed for pares : 
th¢ 
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the roofs of houses; though it 
is sometimes used for paving cel- 
lars, kitchens, areas, &c. 

Tiles are divided into various 
sorts, according to the purposes to 
which they are applied. Thus, 
' Plain tiles are chiefly used for cc- 
vering houses: and, by the 17 
Epw. IV. c. 4, they ought to be 
102 inches in length, 63 in breadth, 
and 5-8ths of aninchin thickness.— 
Ridge-tiles are of a semi-cylindrical 
- form, and, by the statute, must be 
13 inches in length, and also 6} 
inches in breadth : they ate chiefly 
jaid on the ridges of houses.—Cor- 
ner-tiles are first made flat, in the 
manner of plain tiles, excepting 
that they are quadrangular; the 
two sides forming right lines ; and 
their ends, arches of circles: pre- 
viously to burning, they are bent 
on a-mould, like ridge-tiles ; and 
ought to be 10; inches in length, 
and of a convenient size, being ge- 
nerally placed on the corners of 
roofs, : 

There are many other sorts, 
known under the names of Dutch, 
or Flanders, crooked, pan-tiles, &c.: 
but as only those first-mentioned 
are at present employed for clean- 
ing knives, &c. we shall merely 
add, that on importation, they pay 
a duty of 15s. 5d. per thousand. 

Lastly, the manner of working 
the clay, and burning the tiles, be- 
ing nearly similar to that followed 
in the manufacture of Bricks, we 


refer the reader to vol. i, pp. 348-> 
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TILLAGE, in agriculture and 
gardening, denotes the different 
methods of moving the ground, by 


means of a plough, spade, or other * 


implement, to a certain depth, so 
as to bring the soil to the surface, 
and to turn the upper part down- 
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wards ; in consequence of which, 
the earth is less liable to be ex- 
hausted by the growth of weeds or 
useless plants. 

he proper time for this opera- 
tion, varies according to the nature 
of the soil: thus, in horticulture, 
hot and dry ground should be all- 


ed, either immediately before: or, 
after rain; but, if the weather be ° 


very dry, it onght not to be stirred, 
uniess it be speedily irrigated: in 
the contrary case, when the earth 


4s strong, moist, and cold, it will 
be useful to employ the spade, &e. _ 


during the hottest weather, 
in agriculture, the cold, moist, 
clayey, or stiff soils, generally re- 
uire to be tilled three times, name- 
ly, in the spring, in sammer, and 
at seed-time, for wheat; and_ four 
times, for barley. 
The great advantages arising 
from tillage, consist, 1. In the 
pulverization of the soil, so that its 
nature may eventually be changed, 


and the toughest clay be rendered 


as light or friable as common earths 
and, 2. In eradicating noxious 
weeds, by exposing their roots and 
stalks to the joint ation of the air, 
moisture, and heat, by which they 
are converted into manure. On 
these principles, indeed, the new, 
or horse-hoeing husbandry, chiefly 
depends; and, though perhaps 
some agticulturists may have ex- 
tolled rather too highly, the benefits 
derived from frequent stirring of 
the ground, yet it cannot be deni- 
ed, that such practice greatly con- 
tributes to the improvement of the 
soil, especially when combined 


with the judicious application of . 


manures. | 
Having already, at some length, 
described the various modes of 


cultivating the soil, the reader will 


revert 
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revert to the articles, DriLuine, 
Harrow, Hoe, Proves, Spapz, 
&e. 

TIMBER, a term denoting every 
species of wood, that-is felled and 
seasoned, with the view of being 
employed in building houses, ves- 
sels, and other structures. 

Of the different kinds of timber- 
ézrees, such as Oak, Asu, Beeca, 
&c. we have already treated in 
the. progress of this work, and 
stated the most appropriate ‘me- 
thods of rearing them: hence, we 
shall at present.confine our atten- 
tion to the proper times for fell- 
ing, seasoning, and preserving tim- 


"ber. 


The age at which timber-trees 
ought to be cut down, varies ac- 


_ cording their nature, and the pur- 


poses for which they are designed. 
—Dr. MarsHA.L observes, that 
poplars may stand from 30 to 50 
years; ash and elm-trees, from 50 
to 100 years; but-oaks should on 
no account be. felled, till they. have 
attained the age of from 100 to 
200 years. The durability of tim- 
ber, however, depends on the soil 
and sub-soil, on which the trees 
have been produced: thus, in loase 
or absorbent lands, the oak and 
elm decay at an earlier period than 
those grown in cool and more re- 
tentive ground ; but, in dry loams 
with a rocky sub-soil, the oak 
rapidly decays, after it has attained 
the age of two ceniuries.—Far- 
ther, the Cypress, Cepar, and 
MaHOGANY, are supposed ta be in- 
destructible by time, or the depre- 
dations of inse&is, in whatever ex- 


posure they may have been raised; 


and the Atper endures the aGion 
of water, for-many years longer 
than any other species of timber : 
hence it is deservedly employed 
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for piles in constrnéting dams; ig 
order to secure the banks of rivers, 
The season for felling oak, or 
fir-timber, commences toward the 
end of April; though the winter 
is often preferred for that purpose, 
and likewise for cutting pie ash 
and elm-trees ; as it furnishes la- 
bour to persons who would other- 
wise be unemployed. All branches — 
or limbs, that may injure the trees 
in their fall, ought previously to be 
lopped, and the trunk eut down 
close to the ground, unless it be 
grubbed or rooted up; which lat- 
ter method is preferable, as well 
as more profitable ; because tims 
ber, produced from old stocks, is 
of inferior value. 
After the trees are felled, it will 
be advisable to season them, pre- 
viously to working the timber : it 
has, therefore, been recommended — 

to pile them, one upon another, 
with small blocks of wood between 
each, in an open but not too ex- 
posed situation; so that the,sun 
and air. may penetrate every part ; 
the surface, or uppermost trees, 
being plastered with cow-dung, to 
prevent them from cracking. Ano- 
ther method is that of burying the 
timber in the earth; but the most 
effectual mode of seasoning it, by 
heat, is performed at Venice, where 
the trees are exposed to.a strong 
fire, at which they are continually 
turned round by means of an en- 
gine, till they become charred, or | 

covered with a black crust: by this 
expedient, the internal part of the 
wood is so hardened, as to resist 
equally the effects of earth and — 

water, for a long series of years, 
without receiving aby injury. 
When boards cr.planks . have 
been properly dried, additional care 
becomes necessary topreserve them 
: against 


2 


: 
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against.the depredations of worms, 
the effe&ts of air, moisture, &c. 
For this purpose, Mr. Evetyn 
direGts common sulphur to be put 
into a glass retort, with such a por- 
tion of aqua-fortis, as will cover it, 


' © to the depth of three -fingers :” 


the whole must be distilled to dry- 
ness, and rectified two or three 
times. The remaining sulphur is 
then to be exposed to the open air 


on a marble, or in a shallow glass-. 


vessel, where it will liquefy into a. 
kind of oil, with which the timber 
must be anointed: this mixture, he 
asserts, will not only infalltbly pre- 
vent the attacks of worms, but 
also preserve every kind of wood 


from decay or putrefaction, . either. 


in air or water.—Timber may also 
be defended-from the influence of 
air, or moisture, by coating it two 
or three times with linseed oil; 
and some builders have advised the 
wood-work to be painted: the lat- 
ter practice, however, ought to be 
adopted with great caution; be- 
cause, though it may in some cases 
be proper, it should always be de- 
ferred, till the planks and similar 
articles have become perfectly dry. 

Lastly, no green timber must ~be 
employed for any :purpose ; as it is 
apt to crack and splinter, when 
the work is completed; and will 
thus disfigure the most expensive 
buildings. Where such deformity 
occurs, it has. been recommended 


. to anoint the wood repeatedly with 


a solution of beef-suet : some car- 
penters, indeed, close the crevices 
with a composition of grease ‘and 
fine saw-dust; but'the former me- 
thod, in the opinion of M. Cuo- 
MEL, deserves: the:preference ; as he 
has seen’ riven or split-timber so 
perfectly closed by such expedient, 


‘that the defeét: was. scarcely ..per- 


eeptible; this operation, however, 
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ought to be performed while ths 


wood is. green.—See also Boarp, 
and Dry-Roert. . , 

_ Timber used for buildings, es« 
pecially for ships; bridges, canals, 
granaries, and stables, may be ef- 
fectually preserved from decay, and: 
particularly the rot, by repeatedly. 
impregnating the wood with strong 
brine, or a solution of common salt, 
This ‘simple process is attended 
with such decided advantage, that. 
wood, thus prepared, will remain 
perfectly sound for ages. An in- 
stance of this faét lately occurred 
in the theatre. at Copenhagen, 
where the lower part of the planks 
and joists formerly required to be 
aia ‘a a few years, till Mr. 
VoLMEISTER, anarchite@t of that 
city, discovered and employed the 
process above stated. Since that 
period. (which includes the term 
exceeding 12 years) the wood, on 
removing one of the boards, was 
found in such a state of preserva- 
tion, that he could not observe the 
least appearance of decay. 

In October, 1795, a patent was 
granted to Mr. CuistopHER WIL- 
son, for a method of. combining 
timber; which may be applied to 
the improvement of naval architec- 
ture, and likewise to all large erec- 
tions of wood.—For a minute ac- 
count of this invention, and of the 
principles on which the patentee 
proceeds, we are obliged to refer 
the curious reader to the 9th vol, 
of the “* Repertory -of Arts,” &e. 
where the. whole is illustrated by 
an engraving. 

- TIME, in general, denotes either 
the succession. of ‘natural pheno- 
mena, occurring in the universe ; 
or, according to Mr. Locks, it isa 
mode of duration which-is marked 
by certain, periods or measures, but 


principally by the motion and revo- 


lution 
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lution of the sun: some philoso- 
phers, however, have lately defined 
time to be the duration of a thing, 
the existence of which is neither 
without beginning nor end. 
Consistently with our plan, we 
carmot enter into any speculative 
disquisitions respeGting the nature 
of time: we shall, therefore, only 
remark, that it has. been divided 
into astronomical and civil; the 


- former being regulated entirely by” 


the motion. of the celestial bodies ; 
while the latter division compre- 
hends the astronomical time adapt- 
ed to the purposes of civil life; and 
is distinguished by years, months, 
days, hours, minutes, and seconds. 

Few refleGions are of greater 
importance than those on the tran- 
sitory nature of time; which is 


"perhaps the only thing in the world, 


that is absolutely irrecoverable : 
hence,’ we are often surprized at 
the conduét of those who, under 
the mistaken notion of killing tame, 
contrive and pursue every species 
of dissipation, in order to suppress 
the occasional warning of their de- 
graded understandings. to stifle’the 
remaining sense of their duties,and 
in a manner to forget theniselves 
as rational agents, who are appoint- 
ed to fulfil certain purposes, by 
which they might distinguish them- 
selves from the brute creation. 
Nevertheless, a moderate participa- 
tion in the amusements of the day, 


_ or the enjoyment of seleéi com- 


pany, is highly commendable ; but, 
when such indulgence exceeds the 
limits of prudence, it not only de- 
serves severe censure, but is ulti- 
mately attended with bitter re- 
morse. 

TIME-PIECE, a term including 
clocks, watches, and other con- 
Sig for mney the pro- 
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gress, or ascertaining the duration, 
of time. 

The ancients were not acquaint 
ed with other time-pieces than the 
common sun-dial, and water-clocks,y 
or vessels filled with any liquid, 
which was allowed to descend im 
drops, so that the portion thus dis- 
engaged, in an imperfect manner 
indicated the length of time, which’ 
had elapsed : for these contrivances, 
hour-glasses were after wards he 
stituted. 

The present vriselainteal time-_ 
pieces with the pendulum, were 
probably irivented in Italy, towards 
the end of the 13th, or beginning 
of the 14th century; but the 
smaller machines, called watches, 
were not known in Europe till the 
middle of the 17th century, when 
the steel spring was employed as @ 
substitute for weights, and thespirak 
or reguiating spring, instead of the 
pendulum, The merit of this in-_ 
vention is claimed by the city of 
Nirnberg, whence OLtveR Crom- 
WELE was furnished with an ovak. 
watch, that is still shewn among’ 
the curiosities deposited in the Bri- 
tish Museum. In England, these 
useful chronometers were first made 


by Dr. Hooxes ; andin Holland, 


by Huyerns; but the name of 
their original inventor is consigned 
to oblivion. Simce that period, 


numerous improvements have been 


made by Tompion, Surry, Le 
Ror, Bertuoup, Gray, GRAHAM, 
and other artists, whose names we 
decline to register. 

From the extensive utility of 
time-pieces, in measuring with ex- 
a€tness the periodical revolutions’ 
of planetary bodies, it was: fai her 
conje@tured, that such machines 
might be advantageously employed 
for the purpose of ascertaining the’ 
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Yongitude at sea. Various experi- 
- ‘ments have, by order of the British 
Government, been instituted with 
‘this design; but the most correct 


instrument, was that constructed by 
the late Mr. Harrison, and deno- 


minated a Time-keeper ; for which. 


the Commissioners of the Board of 
Longitude, in 1764, awarded him 
’ the sum of 10,0001., being one 
half of the premium which was 
promised by an at of  parlia- 
ment, passed in 1714, to the ar- 
tist whose mechanical contrivance 
snight be calculated to find. the 
longitude at sea. Mr. H.’s admi- 
rable work did not vary more than 
43" of time ina voyage from Eng- 
land to Jamaica: it was afterwards 
improved ; and a time-piece, con- 
-gtruéted on his principles, was sent 
out with Capt. Coox, in 1772; 
which, during the space of three 
years, did not differ more than 143 
seconds per diem ; the remaining 
sum of 10,0001. was consequently 
paid to the inventor. Our- limits 
not permitting us to enter into the 
rationale of its. mechanism, the 
‘reader is referred to the Principles 
of Mr. Harrison's Time- Keeper, 
&e. (4to. 1707, 5s. Nourse), in 
which its construction, as well as 
its application, are fully stated, and 
illustrated with plates. 

Another time-keeper for ascer- 
taining the longitude, was invent- 
ed, a few years since, by Mr. Ar- 
Noxp, and which during a trial of 
13 months differed only 6.69” dur- 
ing any twodays. Its greatestvari- 
ation would not have exceeded one 
minute of longitude, which might 
thus be computed with' the same 
accuracy as the latitude can be de- 
termined. We understand, how- 
ever, that this contrivance has not 
been introduced into the Navy. 

_ YIMOTHY-GRASS, or Phleum, 
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L. a gefus of plants, comprehend- 
ing eight species, four being indi- 
genous; of which the following 
are the principal, namely: | 

1. The nodosum, or, KNoTTY 

TimotHy-Grass, grows chiefly on 
the dry, hilly, pastures in the vi- 
cinity of Bath, and flowers in the 
month of June.—This species, in 


the opinion of Mr. Sous, is well 


calculated for dairy-pastures ;. as 
it affords a large quantity of rich 
milk, and is eagerly eaten by cows. 
It is also relished by sheep and 
other cattle; though disliked by | 
horses, where they find the mea- 
dow or fescte-grasses. » 

2; The pratense, or CommMow 
Timoruy-crass, thrives generally 
in moist pastures, and flowers in 
July. The culture of this grass 
has been strongly recommended by 
Mr. Rocevus, in the 4th vol. of 
the Musewm Rustieum et Commer- 
ciale. According to him, it is eaten 
by horses and cows, preferably to 
any other pasture-grass; though 
Dr. Puttney observes; that it is 
disliked by sheep, and is not re- 
lished by horses or cows: Mr. 
Soxg, and the Rev. Mr. Swayne, 
likewise, remark, that the Com- 
mon Timothy-grass is very coarse, 
of little value for cattle, and does 
not deserve to be cultivated. in 
England. Notwithstanding such 
diversity of opinion, we appeal to 
the authority of Linnzus, who 
expressly states, that Common Ti- 
mothy-grass should be sown on 
lands, which have been newly 
drained; as it is very luxuriant, 
attains the height of 3 or 4 feet, 
and prospers in wet and marshy 
situations, Farther, we learn from. 
Brcustein, that its stalk grows to 
the height of 6 feet ; that horses, 
and swine, are exceedingly partial 
to this grass; consequently, that 

it 
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it merits the attention of farmers, 
who wish to improve moist mea- 
dows over-grown with moss. 

TIN, or Stannum, one of the 
imperfeét metals, whieh is obtained 
principally from the county of 
Cornwall, where itis sometimes 
dug up in a native or pure state ; 
though more frequently mixed 
with a large portion of arsenic, 
sulpbur, and iron.. ‘Phe crude_ore 
is first broken to pieces, and wash- 
‘ed; then roasted. in an intense 
heat, which dissipates the arsenic ; 
and afterwards fused in a furnace, 
till it be reduced to a metallic state. 

Tin is the lightest and. most fu- 
sible of all metals: it is of a grey- 
ish-white colour; has a_ strong, 
disagreeable taste ; and, when rub- 
bed, emits a peculiar odour. it is 
also remarkably malleable; and, 
when beaten into very thin plates, 
or tinfoil, is employed in covering 
LooKING-GLASsESs, 
readily unites with copper, form- 


ing the compositioiis known under’ 


the names of Bronzxz, and Bell- 
_metal: by immersing thin plates 
of iron into melted tin, they -be- 
come coated, and are then termed 
Block-tin, or Latten; which is 
manufactured 
‘and various culinary utensils. 

Tin is likewise of use in medi- 
cine; both in the form.of filings, 
and in-a state. of powder, espe- 
cially as a vermifuge : it has_ often 


successfully expelled. the tape- 
worm, which had resisted the 


power of many other drugs; but, 
_the dose varying from a few grains 
to an ounce, itis one of those re- 
medies which must be prescribed 
by the experienced practitioner. 
TINCTURE, in general, de- 
notes’a solution of the-more vola- 


tile and aétive parts of various. 


. bodies, fromethe three kingdoms of 


Farther, 4n | 


into tea-canisters, ° 


- 
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Nature, by means of a proper — 
This - 
term is, however, more particularly — 
applied to those spirituous prepara- — 


solvent: see MensTRUUM. 


tions, which contain the resinous 
parts of vegetables, as well as their 
flavour and colour. | pie 

The usual solvents, employed 
for extracting the medicinal virtues 
of plants, are water, and reétified 


spirit of wine; the latter of which 
is frequently used for obtaining — 
‘the active principles from resins 


and the essential oils, that yield 
them imperfectly to the former.. 
With a view to make a tin@ture or 
elixir, the vegetable or other mat-, 
ter is usually bruised, put into a 
matrass, and the spirit is poured 
on it, to the depth of about two 


inches.. The glass is then closed, | 


and placed in a sand-heat for five 
or six. days, or till the spirit be- 
come perfectly impregnated, and 
acquire a deep colour.—The quan 
tity of a, tincture, to be “admini- 
stered for one dose, varies accord- 


® 
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ing to its constituent parts; though 


it seldom exceeds a tea-spoonful; 

which is taken at such times as the 

nature of the complaint may_Te- 
uire. 

- TINNING, is the process of 

coating copper vessels, chiefly used 

for culinary purposes: it is gene- 


-yally performed in the following 


manner : pee, 
If the copper be new, its surface 


4s first scoured with salt and diluted 


sulphuric acid: next, pulverized 


‘resin is strewed over the interior ~ 


part of the vessel; into which, af- 
‘ter heating it to a considerable de- 
gree, melted tin is carefully pour- 
ed, and a roll of hard-twisted flax | 
is passed briskly over the sides and 
bottom, to render the coating uni- 
form. For tinning old vessels. a 
second time, the surface is first. 

“* "scraped, 


epee 


seraped, or scoured with iroh- 
scales, then, pulverized sal-ammo- 
niac is strewed over it, and the 


- melted tin is rubbed on the surface’ 


with a solid piece of sal-ammoniac. 
‘The process for covering 7ron ves- 
sels with tin, corresponds with that 
last described ; but, they ought to 
be previously cleaned with the mu- 
riatic acid, instead of being scraped 
or scoured. 


In 1785, a patent was granted to 


Mr. Joun Povratin, for his new 
_ composition in the process of tin- 
ning culinary and other. vessels. 
He dire&ts 11b. of pure, or grain- 
tin ; 14 oz. of good malleable iron ; 
1 dr. of platina; 1 dwt. of silver ; 
and 3 gr. of gold; to be fused in a 
crucible, with 11b. of borax, and 2 
_ oz. of pulverized glass; after which 
the mixture is to be cast into small 
ingots. To adapt: such composi- 
tion to. the intended purpose, the 
patentee states, that it must be put 
into a metal mortar, placed over 
a charcoal fire, and pounded with 
a heated metal pestle ; after which 
it should again be placed over the 
fire, in an iron mould, where the 
compound ought to be stirred, and 
suffered to cool. The vessel is 
then to be covered with tin and 
sal-ammoniac, as is usually prac- 
tised; the part thus tinned must be 
well cleaned,’ and a coat of the 
composition above described be 
laid on with sal-ammoniac, in an 
iniform manner: next, the uten- 
sil ought to be gradually heatéd, 
that every en may be annealed ; 
when it should be immersed in 
- cold water, and the rough particles 
scraped, or rubbed off, and scoured 
with sand.—-Mr, Pounain’s in- 
‘yention is ingenioug, though too 
expensive, to be generally adopted: 
we therefore subjoin the following 
process, by which the vessels not 
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only acquire additional ‘strength, 
but are also secured against the ac- 


tion of acids, for a longer period’ 


than is effected by the common 


- methods of tinning : .Let the uten- 


sil be cleaned in the usual manner 3 
its inner: surface be ‘beaten on a 
rough anvil, that the tinning may’ 
more closely adhere to the copper; 
and let one coat of pure tin be laid 
on with sal-ammoniac, as above 
directed in the process for tinning 
old copper. A second coat, con- 
sisting of two parts of tin, and. 
three of zinc, must next be ‘uni- 
formly applied with sal-ammoniac, 
in asimilar manner: the surface 
is now to be beaten; scoured with 
chalk and water; smoothened 
with a proper hammer; exposed 
to a moderate heat; and, «lastly, 
dipped in melted tin; by. which 
means both sides will be tinned 
at the same time.—Such tinning 
is stated to be very durable, -and 
to have a permanent beautifal co- 
Jour, so that it may be advanta- 
geously used for various metal 
utensils and instruments, which 
may thus be effectually prevented 
from RUST, ie a a 
Lastly, as many families living at 
a distance from towns, either have 
no opportunity of sending their 
copper utensils to be re-tinned;: or 
carelessly overlook such necessary 
repair, we think it useful to ob- 
serve, that the whole process may 
be -easily. performed by servants, 
who possess common skill and dex 
terity. Wor this purpose, the ves- 
sel ought to be previously scoured, 
and dried; then exposed to a mo- 


derate heat, with such a portion of 


pure grain-tin as may be sufficient 
to cover the inner surface: when 
this metal is melted, a small quan- 
tity of sal-ammomniac should be 
strewed over it; and, immediately 

if after, 


+ 
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after, a whisk or roll. of coarse and 
hard twisted flax must be employed, 
for spreading the composition uni- 
formly over the sides and bottom 
of, the vessel. Yo improve the 
coating, about a third part of zinc 
may be added to the tin; though 
the latter would produce the de- 
sired effect, if it could be obtained 
in a pure state. ~ 
TOAD, or Rana bufo, L. is the 
most deformed and hideous of the 
Jower animals. Its body is broad, 
the back is flat, and covered with 
_adusky skin marked with pimples ; 
its large belly appears inflated: on 
account of the short legs, its mo- 
tions are slow, and its retreat is 
filthy. : 
Although the external appear- 
ance of this ugly creature inspires 
disgust, and even horror, yet it is 
asserted that the eyes of toads are 
remarkably brilliant. “Inseéts of all 
kinds, and particularly flesh-mag- 
gots, and winged ants, afford food 
exceedingly grateful to toads.— 
Wevertheless, these dreaded ani- 
mals possess no noxious qualities : 
on the contrary, it has lately been 
asserted, that they furnish «the 
means of curing Cancers, by suc- 
tion. - Mr. Pennant, however, 
questions their efficacy, and re- 
marks, *‘ that they seem only to 
have rendered a horrible complaint 
more loathsome.” 
» Unless preyed upon by owls, 
buzzards, snakes, &c. the toad at- 


tains to a considerable age; in- 


stances having occurred of its liv- 
ing upwards of 36 years.  For- 
merly, this animal was supposed to 
possess virtues both medicinal and 
magical; but the reputed toad- 
stones, or bufonites,; with all their 
fanciful properties, have.long been 
exploded. 
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Toap-ruax. See Frax the 
Toap. ; 

TOBACCO-PLANT, theCom- 
mon, or Nicotiana Tabacum, L. is’ 
a native of America, where consi-" 
derable quantities’ are annually 
raised for exportation; and also 
in Spain, Portugal, Turkey, and 
Malta. ° 

There are eight species of this” 
narcotic plant, but the principal 
varieties are known under the 
names of Oronokoe, and Svveet- 
scented Tolacco: both attain the 
height of from six to nine feet; 
being distinguished only by their 
deep green leaves; the former of — 
which are longer and narrower 
than those of the latter. If their 
culture were not restricted by the 
legislature (half a pole of ground 
only being allowed fer such pur- 
pose, in physic-gardens; but, if 
that space be exceeded, the culti- 
vator is liable toa penalty of 10). 
for every rod), they might be 
propagated from seed, which ought 
to be sown towards the middle of 
April, in beds of warm, rich, light 
soil, In the course of a month, 
or six weeks, they must be 
transplanted into similar  situa- 
tions, at the distance of about two 
feet from each other. Here they 
should be carefully weeded, and 
occasionally watered, during dry 
weather. When the plants are 
about two feet high, they shoot — 
forth branches; and, as these 
draw the nutriment from the leaves; 
it becomes necessary to top, or nip - 
off the extremity of the stalks, in 
order to prevent them from attain 
ing toa greater height; and alsa 
to remove the young sprouts, which 
continually shoot forth between the 
leaves and the stem.—No farther 


attention will be required, | till the 


 ~jeaves 


,f 
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leaves begin to ripen; a change 


_ which is known, by their becoming. 


rough and mottled with yellow 


‘spots, and by the stalk being cover- 
ed with a species of down. 


The 
tobacco plants are now cut off 
closely to the roots, and exposed 


on the dry ground to the rays of | 


the sun, till the leaves become 
wilted, or so pliant as to bend in 
any direGtion without breaking.— 
They-are then laid in heaps under 
shelter, for three or four days, in 
order to sweat, or ferment; being 
turned every day; next, the to- 
bacco leaves are suspended on 
strings, at a small distance from 


-each other, for the space of a 


month ; at the end of which they 
may be taken down, laid in heaps, 
and sweated a second time fora 


week, being then pressed with 


heavy logs of wood. The last ope- 
ration is that of picking the leaves ; 
when they are packed in hogsheads 
for exportation. , 
By the 29th Gro. III. c. 68, 
and the 3ist Geo. III. c. 47, no 


tobacco is importable, excepting 


the produce of the British planta- 
tions in America, the United States, 
Spain, Portugal, or Ireland, in Bri- 
tish ships, or in vessels legally na- 
vigated, and carrying at least 120 


‘tons : nor must it be brought in 


casks, containing less than 450lbs, 


weight; 5lbs. of loose tobacco, 


however, being allowed for each 
of .the crew’: in contrary cases, 
both the ship and cargo are for- 
feited.—This drug is subject to the 
duty of is. 6$d. per Ib. on import- 
ing it from the plantations of Spain 


and Portugal; but, if it be brought: 


from Ireland, the United States of 
America, or from the British co- 
lonies in that country, it pays only 
6id. per lb. It is farther charged 


_ With an excise duty of 3s. per lb. 
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on importation from Spain and 
Portugal; but, if obtained from 
Ireland, or America, it pays only 


the additional sum of 1s. 1d. per 
Ib.; so that in the former cases, 


the whole duty is 4s. 6jd.; and, 
in the latter, 1s..74d. per Ib. rt 
_ Uses :—vVarious properties have 
been attributed to this stupefying 
drug, since it. was first introduced 
into Europe, about the middle of 
the 16th century. Its smoke, 
when properly blown against noxi- 
ous insects, effectually destroys 
them; but the chief consumption 
of this plant, is in the manufactures 
of SnurF and Toxpacco, or the 
cut leaves for Smokine. It is 
likewise (though we think, with- 
out foundation), believed to pre- 
vent the return of hunger; and is 
therefore chewed in considerable 
quantities by mariners, as well as 
the labouring classes of people ; 
a disgusting practice, which cannot 
be too severely censured. For, 
though in some cases, this method 
of using tobacco, may afford relief 
in the rheumatic tooth-ach, yet, as 
the constant.mastication of it in- 
duces an uncommon discharge of 
saliva, its narcotic qualities. ope- 
rate more powerfully, and thus 
eventually. impair the digestive or- 
gans. Wa 

As a medicine, the use of tobacco 
requires great precaution; and it 
should never be resorted to with- 
out professional advice : it is chiefly 
employed in clysters, and as anin- 


_gredient in ointments, for destroy- 


ing cutaneous insects, cleansing in- 
veterate ulcers, &c. Lately, in- 
deed, Dr. Fowxer has success 
fully prescribed it, in the various 
forms of tin€ture, infusion, and 
pills, as a diuretic, in casés of 
dropsy and dysury :—if one ounce 
of the infusion of tobacco. be mixe 
Q2 with 
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with a pint of water-gruel, and in- 
jected as a clyster (being occasion- 
ally repeated), Dr. F. states, that 
it will afford great relief in obsti- 
nate constipations of the bowels.— 
The smoke has, for ages, been ad- 
ministered in the form of injection, 
as a sovereign remedy for the dry- 
belly-ach, prevalent in the West 
‘Indies. , | 

Beside the varieties of this herb 


already described, there is another, . 


termed Encrisuh Tosacco, or 
“Wicotiana minor v. rustica, L.: it 
is originally a native of America ; 
but, having been raised in some 
British gardens for curiosity, its 
leaves are frequently substituted 
for the genuine drug. They pos- 
sess similar narcotic properties with 
the Hen-BANE; and: may be dis- 
tinguished from foreign tobacco, 
by, the pedicles which abound on 
them, and also by their smallness 
and oval shape, . 
Tt is remarkable, that the daily 
smoking of tobacco, is a practice 
which has only within the last cen- 
ttiry become general ' throughout 
Europe, especially in Holland and 
Germany ; where it constitutes one 
of the greatest luxuries with which 
‘the industrious, poor peasants, as 
well as the more indolent and 
wealthy classes, regale themselves 
and their friends. In Britain, how- 
ever, the lower and middle ranks, 
only, appear to be attached to such 
fumigations ; which, though occa- 
_sionally useful in damp and mephi- 
tic situations, are always hurtful 
to persons of dry and rigid fibres, 
weak digestion, or delicate habits ; 
but particularly to the young, ple- 
thoric, asthmatic, and those whose 
ancestors have been consumptive ; 
or who are themselves threatened 
with pulmonary diseases.. In proof 
ef this assertion, we shall only re- 
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mark, that a few drops of the oif 
distilled from the leaves of this 
powerful plant, taken internally, — 
have operated as fatal poison: and, 

a considerable portion of such oil 
being disengaged within the tube 
of tobacco-pipes, during combus- 
tion, the noxious effects of inhal- 
ing and absorbing it by the mouth, 


“may be easily inferred.—See.also 


SMOKING. : 

Lastly, the ashes of tobacco may 
be applied tomany economical pur- 
poses: they not only extirpate those 
small and noxious vermin, earth- 
slugs, but at the same time ferti- 
lize the soil, when strewed on it 
early in the spring.—Farther, by 
scattering them occasionally over 
the food of horses and geese, the 
health of these animals is said to be 
greatly benefited: they also afford 
a good tooth-powder; a strong 
ley; pot-ash; and an useful in- 
eredient in the manufaéture of 
glass.—We understand that consi- 
derable quantities of tobacco-ashes 
might be easily procured from the. 
King’s warehouses established for 
this merchandize, in London, and . 
other sea-ports; where large par- 
cels of spozled leaves are frequently 
committed to the flames. : 

Tors. See Cuitsiarin, and 
Corns. _ 

TOLU, or Bartsam or Toru, 
an esteemed drug which is obtained 
from the’ Toluifera lalsamum, L. - 
a nativeof South-America, whence 
it is imported in small gourd-shells, 

This balsam is of a transparent, 
reddish-brown or yellow colour; 
of a thick, tenacious consistence ; 
and acquires such a degree of brit- _ 
tleness by age, that it may be ea- 
sily reduced to powder. It pos- 
sesses a very fragrant odour, slight- 
ly resembling that of lemons ; and 
has a warm, sweetish taste-—The 

fi fab yirtwes 
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virtues of this drug correspond with 
those of the Puruvian BALSAM ; | 
but it is much milder than, the lat- 
ter, and therefore’ more frequently 
employed in affections of the lungs 
and chest, especially when com-. 
bined with. a. decoction of white 
poppies, and the syrup. either of 
marsh-mallows or pale roses.» | 

TOM-TIT, a well-known dimi- 
nutive bird, abounding in woods 
and orchards, where it constructs 
its nest with grass; &c. in which 
the female deposits from three to 
five very small eggs. 

Tom-tits have erroneously been, 
supposed to injure the young buds. 
and blessoms of trees, on which 
account, large numbers are annual- 
ly caught, ‘They are, however, 
believed to be of great service to 
fruit-trees ; and, though a few buds 
_or blossoms may be occasionally. 
destroyed by them, yet such da- 
mage is amply compensated ; as in- 
numerable inseéts are devoured by 
these birds ; and which, insinuating 
themselves into the buds, would 
commit irreparable injury. Hence, 
the increase of tom-tits ought to 
be encouraged; as instances have 
occurred, where numbers of those 
harmless creatures had been taken 
_in one year, after which the blos- 
soms of trees were, in the succeed- 
ing spring, completely destroyed... 

‘TON, or Tun, a measure of ca= 
pacity, varying in its dimensions, 
according to the nature of liquid 
or solid articles: thus, a ton of 
wine. contains four hogsheads; a 
ton of timber comprises a square of 
4O solid feet: anda ton of coals 
amounts. to: 20 cwt. ' 

TONGUE, in the animal eco- 
nomy, is an organized muscle. si- 
tuated in the cavity of the mouth, 

noveable in every diretion, and 
destined for the purposes of speech, 
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mastication, deglutition, and suc- 
tion. On the upper part, it is 
furnished ,with many small ner- 
yous warts, regulating the sense 
of taste: the whole is covered by, 
the. muciparous membrane lining. 
the inside of the mouth; and which, 
by a duplicature at the lower part, 
forms the ligament called the fre- 
num.—If this ligament. be _ too. 
short (which may be ascertained 
by. the incapacity of the infant to 
protrude its tongue to the gums, 
and between the lips ; or of suck- 
ing either the breast, or a finger 
introduced into its mouth) an in- 
cision should be made, by a per- 
son properly qualified ; and the in- 
fant, immediately after, be placed. 


‘to the breast ; in order to prevent 


its swallowing the blood. ‘A si- 
milar operation will be requisite, 
as the only mean of preservation, 
where a fleshy tumor occurs under 
the tip of the tongue. i 

Another affection is the Ranula, 
or swelling beneath, and at the 
side of, the tongue ; which gene- 
rally arises from an obstructed sali- 
vary gland: in some instances, it 
contains a gritty substance, but 
more frequently a fetid fluid, in 


consequence of which, the mouth 


becomes inflamed. Where it pro- 
ceeds from tainted milk, the nurse 
ought to be instantly changed, and. 
the mouth be washed witha de- 
coétion of sage sweetened with 
honey ; but, if the tumor be hard, 
jt will be advisable to extirpate it 
by the knife: after the operation, 
the mouth should be frequently 
rinsed with milk and water :—to 
promote the healing of the wound, — 
gentle astringents, such as diluted 
tin@ure of bark or myrrh, will be 
useful, when given with due pres 
caution. mec 
Ulcers of the tongue are some 
Q 3 He times 
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times produced py the sharp edges 


ofthe teeth : inthis case, the latter 


must be filed off, and astringent: 


gargles frequently employed. 
A more serious malady-is Gloss2- 


tis, or Inflammation of the Tongue; ' 


the following are its symptoms :— 
A partial or general tumor; the 
sides and lower surface are red, 
and uncommonly painful to the 
touch. Progressively, the patient’s 


speech, swallowing, and ‘respira-' 


tion, become affected; and, when 
the complaint is of a violent na- 
ture, the tongue is so tumefied 
that it fills up the cavity of the 
mouth : farther, if the inflamma- 
tion should extend to the ‘gullet, 
-and thus impede respiration, a 
symptomatic sore-throat is often 
induced. An acute head-ach, and 
sometimes delirium occur, which 
may even prove fatal. More fre- 
quently, however, it terminates 
either by a resolution, or by a fa- 
vourable suppuration ; though, in 
some instances, it is eventually 
followed by mortification, scirrhus, 
or cancer. 

Causes :—Suppressed perspira- 
‘tion ; acrid substances taken into 
the mouth; or, a deposition of 
morbid maiter from other parts, 
for instance, in‘rheumatisms, scro- 
phula, &c. 

Cure :—While the patient is able 
to swallow, cooling aperients should 


be given; and, if the symptoms. 


evince crudities in the stomach and 
intestines, either emetics or purga- 
tives, according to the seat of such 
- accumulated matter, will, in the 
first stage, prove highly efficaci- 
ous, Blisters, and other vesicato- 
ries, applied to the feet and arms; 
or, in urgent cases, even to the 
neck, together with bathing the 
legs in tépid water, cannot tail ‘to 
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be useful, by diminishing the in- 
flammation. | Warm, emollient fo- ’ 
mentations around the neck, may 
also be resorted to; and if the 
mouth be charged’ with phlegm or 

mucus, the fauces ought to be rinsed 

with adecoction of chamomile or el- ° 


‘der flowers, to which a small quan- 
tity of sal-ammioniac may be added: 


for the same purpose, a decoction 
of figs in milk, will occasionally 
prove of service.—Should vene-— 
section be indicated, it will be pre- 
ferable to draw the blood by means ~ 
of cupping-glasses; or, by apply- 
ing leeches to the adjacent parts. 
If a collection of pus, or an ab-— 
scess be formed, the discharge 
must be promoted by an incision, 
as soon as the matter is sufficiently 
maturated. But, where the in- 
flammation terminates in a Scrr- 
RHUS, or Cancer, the reader will - 
find the proper treatment stated 
under those respective heads. 
~ Lameness of the tongue, may 
originate from various causes : thus, 
if it proceed from worms, or sup- 
pressed piles, in the former case, 
vermifuges, and in the latter, 
such remedies should be resorted 
to,.as tend to restore that salutary 
evacuation, by the mildest ape- 
rients: when this affeGtion arises 
from violent passions, catarrh, or is - 
symptomatic of palsy, it will be 
useful toemploy electricity, setons, 
and blistering cataplasms to the 
skin (see Stwapism), which have 
frequently been attended with suc~ 
cess. | 
The palate, or sense of taste, 
may be depraved by organic aftec- 
tions, ‘or atony of the parts; by 
incrustations, for instance, in the 
thrush; in consequence’ of warts 
on the tongue, from a vitiated sa- 
liya; or the destru€tion’ of nerves 
eis “ POET rete i aa pro- 
9 m4 @ LO Sot: : 
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proceeding to this organ; and 
lastly, from catarrhs, by which the 
head is generally affected. 

If such complaint be occasioned 
by impurities, the tongue should 
be frequently scraped and washed 
with a mixture of spring water, 


vinegar, and honey. A corruption: 


of the saliva being mostly connect- 
ed with other disorders, it will also 
be removed by the remedies em- 
ployed for the cure of, the latter « 
we shall therefore only add, that 
when it arises from tainted hu- 
mours (evinced by frequent, foul 
eructations), the repeated use of 
thin slices of lemons,. or oranges, 
with a little sugar ; or, rinsing the 
mouth with a mixture of vinegar 
and lime-water, will often remedy 
such inconvenience. m 

Where the sensibility of the 
nerves:is diminished, the chewing 
of horse-radish, sweet flag, and si- 
milar stimulants, has frequently 
proved beneficial. —Seealso Dums- 
NEsS. | 
TONSILS, or vulgarly called 


Almonds, are two round glands 


2 


’ 


situated collaterally at the basis of 
the tongue; each of them being 
provided with a large oval passage 
opening towards the fauces, whence 
a mucus is secreted for lubricating 
the mouth and gullet; such dis- 
charge being farther promoted by 
the action of the muscles, compress- 


Ang these glands. 


The principal affection incident 
‘to the tonsils, consists in an enlarge- 
ment, unattended with pain ;. but 
which sometimes increases to such 
an alarming degree, as to threaten 
suffocation : in this case, relief can 
be obtained only by an operation, 
When the complaint, however, is 
consequent on inflammations of the 
adjacent parts, for instance, in the 
Quinsy, SCARLET-FEVER, &c. the 
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remedies. direGted under. those..ar= 
“ticles, may then afford PONCE. isa, 
TOOL, a general term denot- 


ing any small implement, which is 


used both for manufaéturing other 
complex instruments or machines, 
and also those employed in the me= 
chanical arts. iy 
Tools are divided into edged- 
tools, spring- tools, pointed-tools, 
&c. But, consistently with the ad- 
vanced state of the present work, 
we shall only give an account of a 
patent, granted in January 1795, 
to Mr. ARNoLD WILDE, for mak- 
ing plane-irons, sickles, scythes, 
drawing-knives, and all other kinds 
of edged-tools, from a preparation 
of cast-steel and iron, incorporated 
by means of fire-—He directs a 
piece of wrought-iron. to be previ- 
ously heated in the fire, and ham- 
mered; after which it should be 
formed of the requisite size: it is 
then to be fixed in a mould of pro- 
per dimensions, and in such a di- 
reGtion that, when the cast-steel is 
poured into the latter, the tron 
may settle in the middle, or on 
either side. Next, the steel must 
be melted in a crucible exposed to 
a strong fire; and, when it is nearly 
ina fluid state, the iron should be 
prepared in a welding heat. After 
clearing it from scales, or other 
extraneous matters, the iron is 
again to be fixed in the mould, and 
the fluid steel poured into the va- 
cancy left for that purpose ; when. 
the whole will be united into one 
solid mass.—1he various tools, 
above-mentioned, may then. be 
made of such compound metal in 
the usual manner; or by any me~ 
thod that should be deemed most 
convenient to the workman, ot 
manufacturer. ._. a 
Tooru; and TooTH-acu.) See 
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TORMENTIL, the Common, 


or Sept-Foit, Tormentilla erecta 
‘v. officinalis, L. is an indigenous 
perennial, growing in moors, bar- 
ren pastures, and shady places ; 
flowering from June to Septem- 
ber.—It is eaten by cows, goats, 
sheep and swine; but refused by 
horses. 

The Tormentil is propagated by 
‘planting the crowns of its bulbous 
roots, at the depth of one inch, 
and at the distance of five or six 
square inches.—These roots are of 
great utility, both in domestic and 
in medical economy : on account 
of their strong astringency, they 
are advantageously substituted for 


oak-bark in tanning, and dyeing: 


leather of a red colour, with the 
addition of the water-eldér berries, 
‘and’ alum.—Lryser observes, in 
his Original Botany (7th century 
of his Colle@ion of Plants, in Ger- 
man), that the inspissated red 
‘juice of this root may be employed 
as an excellent substitute for the 
foreign drug, called Dragon's 
blood, in dyeing, staining, &e.— 
Lastly, the tormentil-root has been 
found remarkably ‘efficacious in the 
dysentery often prevailing among 
cattle; and, being one of the most 
astringent vegetables of our. cli- 
mate, it may, with equal advan- 
tage, be used for similar purposes 
by mankind. 
~ TORTOISE, or Testudo, L. a 
genus of amphibious animals, com- 
prehending thirty-three species, of 
bel Sp the following are the princi- 


al 
ag 1. ‘The midas. 
TURTLE. 

2; The ranrin bee v. caretta, or 
hawk’s-bill tortoise, is 4 native of 


See Common 


South America; where it attains | 
the length of three feet: its shell’ 


is divided into the upper part, 
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which covers the back; and the 
lower, for the protection of the 
belly: it is composed of thirteen 
leaves, or scales, that form the 
beautiful transparent substance, 
known under the name of éortoise= 


‘shell, 


3. The orlicularis, or-common 
river-turtle, inhabits the milder’cli- 
mates of Europe, particularly the 
swampy parts of Hungary and 
Sclavonia; its size seldom exceed- 
ing eight or nine inches in diame- . 
ter. It is covered with a smooth | 
dark shell; lives in morasses ; and 
spends the’ winter under ground, 
in a torpid state.—The flesh of this 
Species is much esteemed on the » 
Continent, where it is eaten by the 
consumptive and debilitated, on 


account of its restorative -proper- 


ties. 

Turtles live on worms, inseéts, 
small fishes, and marine plants ; 
they are reputed for their longe- 
vity, subsisting for twelve months 


‘on simple water, and evincing mus= 


cular action, after the head has 
been severed for a fortnight. Their 
progress through life i is remarkably 
slow. * 

The best iamanecdian pays, on 
iniportation, 1s, 44d. per lb. : it is 
thick, transparent, of a deep. lead- 
colour, resembling that of anti-. 
mony, and is sprinkled with brown 
and white spots. Like horn, this 
shell becomes soft in a mioderate 
heat,’ and is then manufaCtured 


-into ‘combs, and othér atticles ; 


which may be easily stained of dif- 
ferent’ colours, by tinéttres ‘made 
of the common dyeing drug's in spi- 
rit of wine ;' or ‘by: the ‘solutions of 
various metals in the mineral acids, 
TOUCH, or Feerrna;‘is one of 
the ‘five external selises, ‘through 
the ‘medium of whichi we “are 
enabled to form compatative ‘ideas 
of 
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ef hard, soft, rough, smooth, hot, 
cold, dry, wet,, or other tangible 
_properties. by 
.. Having already, explained the 
organism of the touch, in the ar- 
ticle Skin, we shall only remark, 
that the greatest attention to clean- 
liness is requisite, for preserving this 
sense; as it is liable to be impaired 
by negligence, cold, pressure, or 
any other object that tends to blunt 
the nerves, or to obstruct their in- 
fluence. Farther, the éowch is af- 
feted by the palsy, by apoplexy, 
and similar maladies that disorder 
the brain and_ nerves ; though it 
may be recovered after the pri- 
mary complaint. is _ removed.— 
Lastly, if a defect.of this sense 
proceed from any obstruction of 
the cutaneous nerves, it will be 
advisable to regulate the first pas- 
sages, by appropriate purgatives, 
and then to administer, internally, 
mustard-seed, horse-radish, spirit 
of hartshorn, or other suitable sti- 
mulants. Considerable benefit may 
also be derived from the applica- 
tion of Sinaprisms, fresh nettles, 
and the use of the tepid bath. 


ToucH-ME-NoT, See Batsa-. 


MINE. . 
ToucH-SsTONE. 
yol. ii. p. 382. | 

TOUCHWOOD, or Spunk, 
Boletus igniarius, L.. a species of 
fungus, or sponge, which grows on 
the trunks, particularly those of 
cherry and plum-trees ; where it 
frequently extends to a size of from 
two to eight inches. 

The substance of 


See GoLp, 


this vegetable 


is very hard and tough, of a tawny- 


brown colour, and is sometimes 
employed, both in England and in 
Germany, as a substitute for ¢2n- 
der: with this design; it is boiled: 
in a strong ley, or urine, after 
which it is dried, and boiled a se- 
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cond time in a solution of salt- 
petre. It is also occasionally used 


asa Stypric; being collected in 


August. and September; the hard 
external crust is separated, and the 


medullary part is beaten with a 


hammer, till it becomes soft. 


TOURNIQUET,, in. surgery, 


an instrament composed of rollers, 


screws, straps, &c.. for, the purpose 
of compressing a, limb, or other 


part of the body; in.order to pre- 


vent, too great an effusion of blood. 
from wounds. : f 


The tourniquet is one of the best 
contrivances in the art of healing : 


by compressing the blood vessels, 


it may be so regulated, as com- 
pletely to check the farther efflux 
of that vital fluid, from wounded 
parts: .and thus frequently to save 
a valuable lite: 

Without entering into a descrip- 
tion of the various improvements 
that have lately been introduced 
into this essential part of operative 
surgery, we cannot omit to re- 
commend to our readers, who are 
situated at a distance from pro- 
fessional aid, to provide themselves 
with this simple and useful instru- 
ment, which may be had, in the 
greatest perfection, of Mr. Sa- 
vV1GNY, whom we have often men- 
tioned on similar occasions. To 
persons travelling, or inhabiting 
warm climates, a tourniquet may 
prove of the greatest advantage; 
and we conceive it to be one of 
the most necessary articles in a 
medicine-chest, as well as in a case 
of instruments. 

Where it becomes an objec of 
importance, to suppress the bleed- 
ing from arteries of the lower ex- 
tremities, without intercepting the 
circulation through the whole limb, 
the following ingenious method of 
applying a tourniquet has been re- 

com~ 
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commended, as perfectly fafe, by a 
“skilful young surgeon in the me- 
tropolis. 
roll of men bandage, about 4 or 5 
inches in width, and 3 in thick- 
“ness, as likewise a smooth board, 
9 inches in length, '3 in width, 
and 2 of an inchin thickness, with 
the sides and-ends squared at right 
angles; the roller is to be placed 
‘mid-way in the ham on the under 
"sides of the knee-joint ; the leg be- 
ing extended in a straight line. 
Next, the piece of board must be 
Jaid over the roller, which is to act 
as a pad of compression on the 
‘popliteal artery that extends from 
the ham over the hollow of the 
knee; the length of the board run- 
ning cross-ways, and projecting on 
the knee-joint on each side. Now, 
the girth of the tourniquet is to go 
round the knee above (not upon) 
‘the knee-pan, and over the pro- 
jeGting ends of the board. ‘The 
screw should rest at the upper part 


of the limb and the knee-pan, hav-- 


ing also a pad interposed between 
it/and'the skin. By this mode of 
compressing the popliteal artery, 
an important advantage is gained ; 
because it allows the arterial circu- 
fation to proceed uninterrupted 
through the lateral branching ves- 
‘sels; the large superficial veins are 
‘not disturbed; and the limb re- 
mains in the same state as if the 
artery alone had been tied,—In all 
cases of profuse hemorrhages, when 
there is a chance of saving the 
limb, such method of applying the 
commdn tourniquet, will be pre- 
ferable to the usual manner, by 
which the ‘circulation of the blood 
is entirely stopped. Farther, in 
gun-shot wounds, compound frac- 
tures, and secondary bleedings. af- 
ter amputation below the knee, the 
practice here suggested will gene- 


After providing a hard © 
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rally be attended with the desired 
effect. ; ; oF 

Having thus enlarged upon a 
subject, which materially relates to 
the safety of every’individual, we 
shall only add (as supplementary to 


the article Srypric), that in ac-— 


cidental injuries, or wounds at- 
tended with profuse bleeding from 
large blood-vessels, we are not ac- 
quainted with a more simple and 
effectual remedy than the Powder 
of Gum Arahic. 
Cation to the orifice of the vein, or 


artery, speedily forms an incrusta- 


tion around the part affected ; 
especially if it be immediately 
strewed over the spot from- which 


the blood issues; and if the con- 
tiguous muscles be at the same 


time gently compressed, till a pro- 
per bandage, roller, or tourniquet, 
can be procured. 


TOWER-MUSTARD, the 


SmootuH, or TowER-wort, Tur- 
ritis glabra, L. is an indigenous 
plant growing in gravelly mea- 
dows, pastures, and pits, where 
the stalks attain the height of two 
feet, and the greenish-white, large 
flowers appear in May and June,— 
The taste of this vegetable resem- 
bles that of cresses; and, affording 
wholesome food for cattle, we con- 
ceive if. deserves the attention of 
cultivators, in the northern parts 
of the island, which abound with 
dry, stony lands and _ pastures. 
Farther, the flowers of the tower- 
wort supply the industrious bee 
with wax and honey. | 
TRAGACANTH, agum obtained 
from the Astragalus Tragacantha, 
L. a thorny bush, growing in the 
Levant, in: Candia, on Mounts 
Olympus, Ida, and Astna : it pays, 
on importation, a duty of 33d. 
per Ib. : ; 3 
Tragacanth ig “incomparably 
stronger 


This mild appli- 


~ 
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stronger than gum-arabic: one 


dram of the former, dissolved in’ 


a pint of water, renders it of the. 


consistence of syrup, while an- 


ounce of the latter is required to 
produce a thick mucilage: hence 


it is preferred ‘to other gums in’ 


forming lozenges: -- 

Compound powder of Traga- 
canth, consists of this drug,” of 
gum-arabic, and ‘starch, each: 14 
oz. and 3 oz. of double refined 
sugar; which ingredients are con- 
jointly pulverized. —This ‘prepara- 
tion is one of the mildest emollient 


remedies in heétic cases, trouble=\_ 


some coughs, strangury, and simi- 
lar disorders, occasioned by a thin, 
vitiated state of the fluids ; the dose 
‘being from 4 to 2 or 3 drams, 
which may, according to circum- 
stances, be repeated every hour, or 
at longer intervals. 
~- Train-oinr. See OIL. 
TRANSFUSION oF Broop, 
an operation by which that fluid 
may be conducted from one animal 
body into another. | 
This singular and daring attempt 
was first undertaken by Lisavius, 
at Halle, early in the 17th century : 
he recommended experiments to be 
made on calves, sheep, dogs, and 
other animals. After these had 
been successfully performed, a 
- whimsical notion of prolonging hu- 
man life, by the practice of trans- 
fuision, was publicly_ maintained, 
with almost general approbation by 
Lower, in England; Horrman, 
in Germany; Dewis, in France, 
and other bold physicians. But, 
when several persons unfortunately 
fell vidtims to such experiments, 
the flattering prospect completely 
vanished, till the late Jounn Hun- 


TER resumed the subject, and treat-. 


ed it in a manner peculiar to his 
penetrating genius. 
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In performing the process of 
transfision, the vein, which is 
usually chosen for blood-letting, 
was opened, anda quill, or other 
tube introduced’ in a perpendi- 
cular dire@tion: the correspond- 
ing’ vein was then pierced’in a 
healthy person, or more frequently 
in robust animals; and a similar 
tube was accommodated to the ori- 
fice in a slanting way ; both tubes 
were then passed one into another, 
and thus the blood. was gradualiy 
transfused ; the vein being tied up, 
as is usual after venesection. 
This operation is certainly inge- 
nious; but, as it requires equal 
judgment and dexterity, we doubt 
whether it will ever become an 
useful branch of the healing art, im 
the present state of society: nay, 
it appears to us, that it cannot be 
performed with safety, since the 
introduétion of the late tnocula- 
tions, excepting in very desperate 
eases, such as hydrophobia, or other 
internal poisons, in which the whole 
mass of the blood is in a dissolved . 
or tainted state. Besides, this es- 
sential fluid is, in every person, of 
a peculiar nature adapted to his 
own constitution ; and consequent- 
ly cannot, with reasonable hopes of 
success, be transfused into ano- 
ther: hence the visionary idea of 
renovating the animal spirits ‘by 
artificial means, and of prolonging 
human life beyond the period ap- 
pointed by Nature, must necessa- 
rily be defeated.—See also Lirr, 
Loncevity, &c. | 
TRANSPLANTATION, de- 
notes the act of removing either | 
Curtines, layers, roots, or entire 
young plants, from one soil into 
another. | oe 
‘For this purpose, Mr, ForsyTs 
direéts the side-shoots of trees to 
be cut-in, at different lengths, from: 
. ty . oie 
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ene to rie feet, according to bate 
‘siae, in the year before they are to 
be transplanted ;, allowing them to 
grow rude, syed is; without being: 


nailed. in, or cutting either the side ; 


or fore-right. shoots,.. during, the 
whole. summer. In the course of 
the winter,|:the ground ought to be 
epened.around.their roots, and the 
strong ones .cut-in.; after which 
they must, be covered with soil. 

‘Thus, fine young fibres will strike 
forth;, and, in the succeeding au- 
tumn, er during. the winter (the 
sooner the, better), they may be 
transplanted as standards ;. care 
being taken to place them, like all 
ether trees which are to: be re- 
moved into different soils, in a si-. 
milar aspect, or towards the same 


point of the compass ; but, if cut-- 


tings are designed to be planted 
against a wall, Mr. F. advises only 
the roots to be divided ; as by such 
method a, considerable saving will 
not only result, in time and mo- 
ney, but the trees also will bear 
fruit, in the first year after their 
removal. He remarks, that he has 
often. transplanted , old plum-trees 
that. had. been, headed down, and 
consequently. made very fine roots ; 
which he divided, and ‘ thereby 
obtained four or five trees from 
one, cutting them so as to form 
them into fine -heads.’”’—See also 
lea -TREES; OnrcHARD, i 
315),., and PLANTING. 

* TRAVELLER’ s-JOY, Honzs- 

Tx, VIRGINS Bower, or Great 


Witv-CrampenyClematis Vitalla,’ 


Loa hardy, indigenous shrub, grow~ 
ing in, hedges and shady places, 
im calcareous soils, where it flow- 
ers in June and uly. —It.is easily 
_ propagated by layers or cuttings. 
he, fibrous, stalks of this. vege- 
table may be. converted into paper : 
Ene whole plant is very acrid to 
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the! touch ; on rachiolt seesilal ti is: 
frequently employed.as a caustic, 
and for’ cleansing old ulcers.» 
Both leaves and branches may;: 
with advantage, be used)in dyeing. 
and DAaMBoURNEW obtained: from 
the latter alone, a yellow deco¢tion. } 
—BECHSTEIN. observes, that the 
hard, compact, yellow, and odori- 
ferous wood of this shrub, fur-) 
nishes. an sueelletik material for ve=) 


ha! 


neering.» 


Treace, the Gamasions See: 
Motassxs; and BRans vol. 
p. 237. " 
_ TREACLE,. the Nason, or 
Mirxripatse, Theriaca Andro- 
machi, -a celebrated, medley _ of; 
drugs, composed of 60 ingredients ;{ 
prepared ; pulverized ; and, , with: 
honey, formed into an electuary> 
it was reputed among the. ancients 
to be a specific against poisons, and 
was formerly employed in intermit- 
tent, malignant, and other fevers. 
At present, however, it is super- 
seded by the opzate eleciuary, which 
consists of purifiedopium, 6drams; 
caraway-seeds, long-pepper, and 
ginger, of each 2.0z.; and three 
times their weight of the syrup of 
white poppy, boiled. to, the con- 
sistence of honey. ‘Lhe, solidsub- 
stances are to be pulverized, and 
the opium first separately incorpo- - 
rated with the syrup, over a mo- 
derate fire; when the other ingre- 
dients should be. gradually added.. 
—-This composition is very pow= 
erful: the doses vary. according. to 
the; age, sex, strength, and other 
circumstances; so, that they ought 
to be regularly prescribed, mt 
TREACLE- MustTarp. Seq Migs 


- THRIDATE- -MUSTARD:; 


‘TREACLE- The ieee OF 
Treacle Wormseed,. See Mus- 
TARD, the Hedge. : 

TREE, the largest of ‘vegetable 
pra- 


J 


> 
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productions, rising to a consider- 
able height, with a single stem. 
Trees are divided into two prin- 
cipal classes, namely, fruit, and 
timler trees: the former includes 
all such as. are raised chiefly, or en- 
tirely, for their edible fruit; an ac- 
count of which, together with their 
mode of cultivation, the reader 
will find in alphabetical order, and 
also in the articles Fruit-TREEs, 
OrcHarp, &c.—The second divi- 
sion comprehends those trees, the 
wood of which is employed in ship- 
building, machinery, or for other 
useful purposes, such as the Oak, 
Larcu, &c.; the culture of which 
has been discussed under those re- 
spective heads,—See also TimBER. 
The growth of trees is a subject 
of considerable importance; but 
few accurateexperiments have been 
made, in order to ascertain their 
annualincrease in height and bulk. 
—In the Philosophical Transaétions 
of the Royal Society, for. 1788, 
Mr. Barker states, as the result 
of his observations, that oak, and 
ash-trees, grow nearly inequal pro- 
portions, increasing about 1, or 1 
inch every year. He remarks, that 
when the annual growth amounts 
to one inch in height, a coat one- 
sixth of an inch in thickness will 
acerue to the tree; andas ‘‘ the 
timber added to the body every 
year, is its length multiplied into 
the thickness of the coat, and into 
the girth,” more timber is produced 
in proportion tothe increasing thick- 
ness of the stem, 
The health and vegetation of 
trees may be greatly promoted, by 
scraping them; by cutting away 
the cankered parts ; and by wash- 
ing their stems, annually, in the 
month of February or March.— 
Hence, Mr. Forsyru, in his inge- 
mous ig Treatise on the Culture and 
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Management of Fruit-trees,” &e. 
(Ato.. 11. 11s. 6d. ; Longman and 
Rees, &c. 1802), recommends 
fresh cow-dung to be mixed with 
urine and soap-suds.; and the com- 
position to be applied to the stems 
and branches of fruit, forest, or. 
timber-trees, in the same manner 
as the ceilings of rooms are white= 
washed, This operation, he ob- 
serves, will not only destroy the 
eggs of insects, that are hatched 
during the spring and summer, but 
also prevent the growth of moss; 
and, if it be repeated in autumn, 
after the fall of the leaves, it will 
kill the eggs of those numerous in- 
sects, which are hatched during. 
that season and the winter; thus 
contributing to nourish the tree, 
and to preserve its bark in a fine 
and healthy state. —A similar prac- 
tice of washing and rubbing trees 
was devised, many years since, by 
Mr. Everyn, and Dr. Hates, 
who direét it to be performed first 
with simple water and a scrubbing 
brush, and afterwards witha coarse 
flannel: the trees, thus managed, 
throve uncommonly; and Mr. 
Marsuam relates, that a beech- 
tree, between spring and autumn, in- 
creased 2 five-tenths inches in thick- 
ness, which was one-tenth of an inch 
more than an unwashed tree.— 
Mr. Forsxtu’s mixture, however, 
is far preferable to common water; 
and, if the use of the latter fluid be 
attended with such beneficial ef- - 
fects, it may be rationally conclud- 
ed, that the former will be ‘pro- 
dudtive of still greater advantages. 
In common with other objects 
of the vegetable creation, trees are 
liable to a variety of diseases 5. 
which, if not ‘timely attended to, 
eventually destroy them,—Having” 
dlready treated of such affections, 
under the heads of Canker, Moss, 


4 


3. 


~ &c.; we shall in this place intro- 
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duce a concise account of Mr. 
ForsyTx’s improved method of 
curing injuries and defects in fruit, 
or in forest trees; for which Hrs 
Maszsty has graciously rewarded 
him; on condition that it should 
be published. Mr. F. directs all 
the decayed, hollow, loose, rotten, 


- injured, diseased and dead parts, to 


be cut away, till the knife extend 
to the sound or solid wood, so. 


as to leave the surface perfectly 


smooth. The composition (pre- 
pared in the manner described 
vol. i. p. 88, and rendered of the 
consistence of thick paint, by add- 
ing a sufficient quantity of soap- 
suds and urine) should then be 
Jaid on with a painter’s brush, to 
the thickness of about 1-8th of an 
inch, and the edges finished off as 
thin as possible. Next, five parts 
of dry pulverized wood-ashes should 
be mixed with one part of bone- 
ashes, previously reduced topowder; 
and then be put into a tin-box, the 
top of which is perforated with 
holes: the powder must be sprink- 
led over the surface of the compo- 
sition, being suffered to remain 
half an hour for absorbing the 
moisture ; when an additional por- 
tion of the powder should be gently 
applied with the hand, til the 
whole plaster acquire a smooth sur- 
face.—As the edges of such exci- 
sions grow up, care ought to be 
taken, that the new wood may 
not come in contac with the de- 
cayed; for which purpose, it will 


“be advisable to cut out the latter, 
in proportion as the former ad- 


vances; a hollow space being left 


between both, in order that the 


newly-grown wood may have sufii- 


cient room to extend, and fill up 


the cavity, so that it in-a manner 


forms anew tree. By this process, 


4 
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old and decayed pear-trees have, in 
the second summer after its applica- 
tion, produced fruit of the best 
quality, and finest flavour; nay, 
in the course of four or five years, 
they yielded such abundant crops, 
as young healthy trees could not 
have borne in 16 or 20 years. By 


such treatment, likewise, large, 


aged elm-trees, all the parts of which 
were broken, having only.a small 
portion of bark left on the trunk, 
shot forth stems from their tops, 
to the. height of above 30 feet, 
within six or seven years after the 
composition had been applied.— 
Thus it appears, that both forest 
and fruit-trees may be renovated, 
and preserved in a flourishing state; 
while the latter may be rendered 
more fruitful than at any former 
period.—We regret that our limits 
confine us to the present short ac- 
count, and refer the reader to Mr. 


'Forsytu’s Treatise above cited ; 


which is illustrated with 13 elegant 
engravings. } 
"TREE-MALLOW, the Sga, or 
VELVET-LEAF, Lavatera arborea, 
L. an indigenous biennial, growing 
on the sea-shores, where it flowers 
from July to O&ober.—This being 
the only native species of eleven 
plants, belonging to the same ge- 
nus, we shall briefly remark, that 
all the Tree-mallows deserve to be | 
more generally cultivated, both in 
gardens and fields; not only for 
their elegant lowers, which abound 
with honey, but chiefly for the 
valuable material -obtained from 
their fibrous stalks :—We learn 
from BecusTern, that such stalks 
may, with equal advantage, be 
converted into paper, and pack- 
thread or bass, serving as a substi- 
tute for hemp. ’ 
TREFOIL, or Trifolium, L. 
genus of fifty-five species, 16 o 
which 
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which are indigenous: of these we 
shail mention the following : 

1. The pratense, or Common 
Clover; , 

2. The medium, v. alpestre, or 
Red, Perennial Clover ; 

3. The procumbens, v. agrarium, 
Hop-clover, or Hop-tretoil ; and 
~ 4, The repens, or White Clo- 
ver. See vol.11. pp. 9Q—12. 

_ 5. The Melilotus officinalis, or 
Melilot-trefoil. See Metiror the 
Common. 

6. The arvense, or -Hare’s-foot 
Trefoil, grows in sandy pastures, 
corn-fields, and chalky situations ; 
where it flowers in July and Au- 
gust. This speciés is strongly aro- 
matic; and, when dried, retains its 
odour for a considerable time :—it 
affords a grateful food to cattle ; 
andis, by BecusTEeIn, recommend- 


ed as a valuable substitute for oak- - 


_ bark, in fanning leather. 

7. The fragiferum, or Straw- 
berry Trefoil, thrives in moist 
meadows, chiefly in the vicinity of 
London, where it flowers in Au- 
gust.—This perennial vegetable is 
industriously cultivated by the 
Greenlanders, who propagate it by 
seed, and also transplant the stalks, 
which thus attain the height of 
seven feet. Its whitish and reddish 
flower-heads are nearly globular, 
and slightly compressed on ‘the up- 
per surface. ‘The whole plant af- 
fords as nutritive food to cattle as 
the Common or Meadow- clover. 

TREFOIL, the Common Birp’s- 
FooT, or Lotus corniculatus, L. an 
indigenous perennial, growing in 
meadows, pastures, heaths, and 
road-sides, where it flowers from 


June to August.—This plant is 


‘eaten by cows, goats, and horses ; 
but, according to Linnzus, is 
not relished by swine or sheep; 
though it is propagated in Hert- 
fordshire as-pasthrage for the latter 
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animals.—Dr. AnpERson strongly 
recommends it to be cultivated for 
cattle; and Mr. Woopwarp re- 
marks, that it may be raised to 
great advantage; as it attains a ~ 
considerable height in moist mea- 
dows, and makes good hay.—Its 
flowers, when dried, acquire a 
greenish cast; in which respe@, 
they resemble those of the plants 
producing Inpico: it is, there- 
fore, probable, that they may be 
advantageously employed for ob- 
taining a substitute for that expen- 
sive dyeing material. 

According to BRADLEY, an in- 
fusion of the seeds, flowers, and. 
leaves of the Common Bird’s-foot, 
in wine, operates as a diuretic; and 
at the same time tends to allay the 
irritation of the urinary canal. 
~ TROUT, or Salmo fario, L. a 
fish inhabiting the British lakes’ 
and rivers: its head is short and 
roundish; the tail is broad, and 
the mouth of a large size; the 
whole body attaining from, one to 
two feet in length, and weighing 
from 5 or 6.02. to 4lbs. 

Trouts are extremely voracious ; 
preying on small fishes, insects, 
and even shell-fish: they likewise, 
occasionally swallow gravel, or 
small pebbles, to assist the commi- 
nution of testaceous food.—There 
is a species caught in certain lakes 
in Ireland, called gillaroo trouts, 
that are remarkable for a muscular 
substance found in their stomachs, 
which occasionally forms a dish at 
the Irish tables, under the name of 
gizzard; on account of its resem- 
blance to that organ of digestion in 
birds. ee ey 

Trouts are taken at all seasons of 
the year, but ate most palatable 
during the summer : for their flesh, 


- inthe winter, is white and insipid ; 


in the former season, it is fat, and 
of a reddish hue;—to the angler, 
ae they 
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they afford excellent diversion, 
which is so eagerly pursued, that 
the liberty of fishing in some of 
the streams near the metropolis, is 
sometimes rented at 10]. per an- 
num. In Cumberland, great num- 
bers of trout are potted with the 
Cuarr, and sent to the London 
market. 

The proper season of angling for 
trout, is inthe months of June and 
July; when a stout rod and line 
baited with two lob-worms, is used 
for the larger kind of these fish, in 
-a dark night; and is generally at- 
tended with success. As the usual 
metbod differs in’ no material re- - 
spect from that of taking Carr, we 
refer the reader to vol. i. p. 437. 

The flesh of trout'affords food of 
‘avery fine flavour, and is easily 
digested. Those of a large size, 
procured from clear rapid streams, 
with a gravelly or stony bed, gene- 
rally cué of a deep salmon colour, 
and are esteemed for their superior 
delicacy.—There is a species term- 
ed.the White Trout, caught chiefly 
in the river Esk: the flesh of this 
fish, in dressing, acquires a red- 
dish tint, and is much valued. 

TROY-WEIGHT, is that mode 
‘of weighing certain commodities, 
in which the pound contains twelve 
ounces, each of them being divided 
into fwenty penny-weights. and the 

-Jatter into twenty-four grains each: 

on the contrary, a pound of avoir- 
dupois consists. of sixteen ounces ; 
so that each oz. has ezgit drams, 
er drachms; each dram, three 
scruples ; and each scruple, twenty 
grains. —See also AvoIRDUProis 
and WEIGHT. 

Trus-Ltove. SeeHers-Paris. 

TRUFFLE, or Truss, Lyco- 
perdon tuber, L. (Tuber cibarium 
of Dr. WiTHERING), is a Species 
of puff-ball, which grows under 

ground, without any roots or the 
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access of light; and attains a size of 
from a pea to the largest potatoe. — 


In Britain, however, it is of a glo- 


bular form, resembling that of a 


large plumb; and, when young, its 
surface is whitish; being -inter- 
spersed with. elevated dots, the 
centre of which contains a ‘brown 
powder, similar to that of the com- 
mon PuFF-BALL: as it becomes 
old,’ the colour turns black.—This 
species of fungus may be searched 
for in hilly forests, which have a 
sandy of dry clayey bottom, at the. 
depth of four or five inches in the 
earth; though it seldom exceeds 
four or five oz. in weight, while 
those produced on the Continent, 
frequently weigh from eight to six+ 
teen ounces,—It is one of the most 
wholesome and nutritive of the es- 
culent fungi, and is generally dis- 
covered by means of dogs, which 
are taught to scent it; so that, on 
smelling the truffle, they bark, and 


scratch it up.—tIn Italy, it is like- © 


wise rooted up by pigs, which are 
either furnished with a ring around 
their snout; or, it,is taken from 
‘them by an attendant. 

Trufiles are highly esteemed at 
the tables of the luxurious, where 
they are served up, either roasted 
in a fresh state, Itke potatoes; or, 
they are dried, sliced, and dressed 
as ingredients in soups and ragouts. 


The most delicious are internally — 


white, and possess the odour of 
garlic.—They pay, on importation, 
a duty of 2s. 53d. per lb. 
TUBE-ROOT. 
SAFFRON. 
TULIP, or Tulipa, 
of plants comprising four species, 
the principal of which is the Ges- 
neriana, or Common Garden Tu- 
lip, anative of Cappadocia,—lIt is 
divided into two sorts, termed the 
early, or dwarf spring tulips, which 
blow in the beginning o SprB} 
; aQe 


See Mreapow-_ 


L, a genus 
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and the date flowering tulips,’ that 
appear-about the latter part of April, 
or in Mayand June. Bothsorts com- 
prehend numerous varieties, such 
as black, golden, yellow, purple- 
violet, rose, vermilion, &c. from 
their respective colours. ‘They are 
highly valued by the curious in 
horticulture, and sold by florists: at 
from 5s. to 20]. .per root, accord- 
ing to their rarity, or the degree of 
estimationin which they are beld.— 
_ In Holland, they forma considerable 


article of trade; and there are in-. 


stances of ‘single. bulbs of these 
flowers having been purchased at 
the extravagant price of from 2000 
to 5000 guilders. 

- Tulips furnish one of the prin- 
cipal ornaments of the garden: 
they are propagated by planting 
offsets from the bulbous roots, in 
common garden soil, either in au- 
tumn, or towards the end of De- 
cember, according to their early or 
late periods of flowering ; and, if 


such soil be changed every year, - 


new varieties, both of single and 
double tulips, beautifully diversi- 
fied with various colours, may 
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easily be obtained: these plants 
require only to be sheltered, during 
the severity of winter; to be kept: 
clear of weeds ; and to be watered 
occasionally in the long droughts of 
summer. 

There is an indigenous species 
of this plant, termed the sylves~ 
tris, or Witp Tui, which grows 
in chalk-pits ; and is found chiefly 
in'the vicinity of Norwich, and 
Bury ; where its. small fragrant 
yellow fiowers blow in the month 
of April. The fresh root is acrid, 
and excites vomiting; but, when 
boiled, it may safely be eaten with 
the addition of butter and pepper ; 
affording a palatable dish. cc ae 

TUMBREL, a machine employs 
ed chiefly in the county of Lin- 
coln; for the purpose of giving 
food to sheep, during the winter. 

In the 4th vol. of the ‘* Reper- 
tory of Arts,’ &c. we meet with 
a description of a contrivance 
which is equally simple and useful: 
we have, therefore, been. induced 
to give the annexed Cut, represent 
ing its structure, 

| 
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It consists of a circular cage or 
crib, which may be made of wil- 
low, osiefs, or similar pliant brush- 
wood, ‘The whole is ten feet in 
circumference, being closely wat- 
tled to the height of one foot, above 
which it is left open for the space 
of about 18 inches; when it is 
again wattled to the height of 8 or 
QO inches; an opening, 18 inches 
broad, being left at the top, for the 
purpose of puiting in turnips, or 
other provender. The staves, form- 
ing the skeleton of the machine 
above’ represented, are 10 inches 
apart, so that 12 sheep may feed at 
,one time in each tumbrel. | 
Considerable advantages are de- 

rived from this method of feeding 
‘sheep; as it greatly reduces the 
expence of provender, which is 
thus prevented. from being soiled 
with dung, or trodden under foot, 
In such a state of separation, the 
stronger animals cannot drive away 
the weaker sheep; each being secur- 
~ed by the head, while they are eat- 
ing. Farther, the constraction of the 
tumbrel being attended with no 
difticulties, it may be readily pro- 
eured, and be daily conveyed to 
any part of a farm: if proper eare 
be taken, this utensil may be pre- 
served.in constant use, for eight or 
ten years. 


TUMOR, ‘or Swestine, in 


anirnal economy, denotes an. en- 


largement or preternatural tume-_ 


faGtion of any part’ of ‘the body’; 
and is either of an ixdolené nature, 
such as Cancer, Scurrrus and 
ScrorHuLA}; or inflammatory, as 
occurs in the female breast, in chil- 
blains, and various o:her local af- 
fections.—With respect to the lat- 
ter, we refer to the article In- 
FLAMMATION; and, as most. of 
the former are distinguished, either 
by the cause from which they arise, 
or by other circumstances, whence 
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they have received particular de- 
nominations, we shall in this place 
only give a few directions, relative 
to the treatment of indolent tumors 
in general. 

When swellings of this nature 
gradually appear on any part of the 
human body, and are not attended 
with either pain or inflammation, 
the mode of discussing them en- 
tirely depends on their situation. 
Thus, when the glands are swoln, 
cold astringent fomentations, or 
‘saponaceous and mercurial plasters, 
conjcined with cold-bathing, espe- 
cially in sea-water, will generally 
be attended with good effe@s. If 
the tumor be situated on muscular 
or fleshy parts, warm fomenta- 
tions have often been found of ser- 


vice; on bony or tendinous ‘parts, 


gentle friGtion, and afterwards mo- 
derate compression, are in most 
cases sufficient to remove the ob- 
struction, * 
TUNBRIDGE-WATER, a 
chalybeate mineral fluid, obtained 
from numerous springs that rise 
at ‘Tunbridge, in the eounty of 
Kent. When first drawn from 
the well, it is transparent, being 
divested of all colour; not emiting 
apy peculiar odour; and tasting 
slightly of iron, If exposed for 
several hours to the air, this water 
evolves numerous small bubbles, 
that adhere to the: sides of the 
vessel]; becomes. turbid; and, in 


thé course of 24 hours, its pre- 
' perties are totally dissipated. Hence 


Dr, Hares recommends five drops 
of the aromatic acid of vitriol, to- 
be added’ to each bottle containing 
the water; as, by this expedient, 
its chalybeate ‘ingredients may be 
preserved for two or three months, 
wlien carried to distant places. — 
The Tunbridge-water is as- 

serted to be of eminent service in 
irregular digestion ; . flatulency 5. 
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fn the incipient stages of those 
chronic disorders, which are at- 
tended with great debility ; in chlo- 
rosis; and numerous other com- 
fe incident to the female sex. 


"The dose varies at each time, from 


half to three quarters of a piut, 
according to the age, constitution, 
and case of the patient: it is taken 


at two or three intervals, between 


é 


8 o'clock in the morning and noon. 
As this water is apt to produce a 
sensation of coldness in. the sto- 
mach, together with nausca or 
sickness, when drunk fresh. from 
the well, it will be advisable to’ 
pour it into a bottle; and, after 
closing it carefully with a cork, to 
immerse the vessel in hot water, 
where it’ will acquire a moderate 
warmth ; and thus such incon- 
venience may be easily obviated. 
Sometimes, however, this chaly- 
beate occasions pain in the region 
of the heart; a slight degree of 
giddiness ; anda sense of fulness 
over the whole body; but these 
symptoms generally disappear in a 
few days after commencing a re- 
gular course; when it produces 
effets totally different, by in- 
creasing both the-appetite, and the 
circulation of the blood, while the 
animal spirits are said to be im- 


~~ 


_ proved. 


“There are many . chalybeate 
springs in England, possessing si- 
milar properties with the ‘tun- 


_bridge-waters ; but which our li- 
- mits will not permit us to specify : 


we shall therefore only notice the 
Islington, or New Tunbridge Spa, 
in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
It is of a ferruginous taste; and, 
when first drunk, occasions a slight 


degree of vertigo, and a propensity 
to sleep, in persons of plethoric 


habits ; but such symptoms may 
be prevented, by adding a small 
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pottion of pure water. Farther, 
the Islington chalybeate parts with 
its volatile ingredients wjthin two 
hours after it is drawn: it will, 
therefore, be advisable to drink 
this fluid, if possible, on the spot ; 
or, where such method is im- 
practicable, to adopt the expedient 
before suggested by Dr. Hates.— 
The New Tunbridge Spa may be 
safely resorted to by persons la- 
bouring under the complaints be- 
fore mentioned, especially in scro~= 
phuolous, and other glandular ob- 
structions; as likewise with the 
view of reducing corpulency. 

Those who are. situated at too 
great a distance. fro: . mineral 
springs, may prepire such water 
artificially, by dissolving six grains 
of the salt of steel, or vitriolated 
iron, in one pint of commort 
water. This solution possesses, 
though in a weaker degree, similar 
properties to those of the Islington 
Spa. | 
TUNNY, or Scomber Thunnus, 
a fish of the mackerel kind, which 
abounds in the Mediterranean Sea, 
and sometimes frequents the Bri- 
tish coasts: during the Herrine 
season, considerable shoals are 
found in the lochs or lakes of 
Scotland, whither they resort in | 
pursuit of that fish. The tunny 
is from six’ to ten feet in length ; 
its round body is bulky; and the 
tail ferms a crescent. © 

These fish are taken either with 
nets, or by hooks appended to 
ropes, and baited with herrings, 
In a fresh state, their flesh resem- 
bles raw beef: when boiled, it 


becomes pale, and acquires a deli- 


cate flavour, similar to that of sal- 
mon. ‘The belly, however, is the 
part held in the greatest esteem, 
and which is mostly salted; but, 
being extremely fat, it ought not 
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to be eaten by convaleseents, ‘or 
those whose digestion is impaired. 
TURBITH, or Turpera, an 
officinal drug, being the bark from 
the fleshy roots of the Convolvulus 
Turpethum, L. an exotic species of 
the Bind-weed, growing in Ceylon. 
Turbith is imported in oblong 
pieces, which are of a brown, or 
ash-colour externally, and whitish 
within. The best is brittle ; con- 


‘tains a large portion of resinous 


matter ; and is at first of a sweetish 
taste; but, when. chewed, it be- 
comes pungent and nauseous.— 
This drug is occasionally employed 
as a purgative; but is by no means 
safe, or uniform, in its operation.— 
it pays, when imported by the 
East-India Company, 21. per cent. 
according to its value, and farther, 
is. 14d. per Jb. being the duty for 
home consumption. 
TURBITH-MINERAL, or 
YELLOW-VITRIOLATED QUICK- 
SILVER, a medicinal precipitate ob- 
tained by cautiously mixing eight 
parts of vitriolic acid with four of 
purified mercury ; and distilling the 
whole to dryness, in a retort placed 


in a sand-furnace. The white calx,. 


on being reduced to powder, and 
thrown into warm distilled water, 
assumes a yellow colour; and be- 


comes tasteless after repeated ablu- . 


tions. 

APH trineral is a powerful 

emetic, and has been given with 
frequent success, in doses of from 
12 to 6 or 8 grains, to robust per- 
sons, who were afflicted with le- 
prous diseases, and glandalar ob- 
structions, that had resisted the 
power of other medicines. It has 
also been recommended, in doses 
amounting from six grains to a 
scruple every day, in cases of hy- 
drophobia; andsomeinstances have 
eccurred, in which it not only pre- 
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vented madness in dogs that had 
been bitten, but also effected a 


cure, after the disease had osha Ry i 


taken place. —Lastly, the water, in| 
which this mineral is washed, has ~ 
been used externally for lotions, in 


the itch and other cutaneous aioe 
tions ; but such praétice ought ne- 2 


ver to be adopted without proper 
advice; as it may be attended with . 
danger. 


TURBOT, or pie he maxi-- 
mus, L. is a large fish of a remark- 


able form, neatly square ; the up- _ 


per part of its body being ash-co- . 


Joured, with numerous black spots _ 


of differentsizes : thebelly is white; _ 
the skin wrinkled, without scales ; ~ 
short | 


and furnished with small, 
spines, irregularly disposed. 


Turbots grow to a very consi- _ 


derable size, commonly weighing _ 
from 20 to 30lbs.: they are chiefly 
taken off the north coasts of | 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 

though one of the best known | 
stations for the Turbot-fishery, is 
that on the Dogger-bank.—These - 
fish generally associate in deep wa- 
ter, and are mostly drawn up by 
hooks and lines. The bait, usually. 
employed, consists of small pieces | 
of fresh herring, the lesser lam- 


prey, haddock, or similar Rees 


of fresh bullock’s liver.— 
bot-fishery commences 
Lent; and, if conducted with skill 
and regularity, it furnishes em- 
ployment to, a great number of 
persons, who, ina productive sea-~_ 
son, rut into harbour twicea week, | 
to deliver their cargoes. 

As an article de food, the flesh 


e tur- 


of the turbot, though firm, is ten-_ 
der, abounding with rich gelatinous | 


nutriment : it is- farther improved, 
by suspending the fish in the open. 
air for 24 or 48 hours in the win- 
ter, before it is cooked: 5 
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- TURF, a brown or blackish fos- 


gil, consisting of a rich earth com- 
bined with the fibrous roots of 
vegetables, mineral oils, &c. ; 
Turf differs from peat, only in 
ts harder consistence ; the latter 
being obtained from peat-bogs, and 
the former is dug out of more solid 
ground, such as dry commons, on 
which‘cottagers exercise the right 
of turbary, by prescription : both 
species are chiefly used as fuel, in 
those counties where coal and 
wood ate scarce, After the. turf 


or peat are consumed, their ashes. 


are employed either as a Manure, 
orethey may be advantageously 
strewed on land infected with 
Cuarers. See vol.i. p. 485.— 
_ Farther, it appears from the experi- 
ment of M. Sacs, that turf may, be 
charred, or reduced to a state of 
cinder, in the. same manner as 
~ CHarcoaL. and thus serve as an 
excellent substitute for the latter ; 
because it not only burns with a 
‘more intense heat, but is also of a 
longer duration. 
TURKEY, or Meleagris galio- 
 pavo, L. a bird originally from 
‘North America; but which has 
long been domesticated in Britain : 
it has a caruncle both on the head 
and throat ; the breast of the male 
being tufted. When irritated, the 
feathers of this part are remarkably 
erected; the prominence on the 
forehead is relaxed; and the bare 
spots of the face and neck become 
uncommonly red. ° 
Turkies’ subsist on grain and in- 
sects: early in the spring, the fe- 
male frequently wanders to a con- 
siderable distance from the farm- 
yard, for the purpose of construct- 
ing her nest; where she deposits 
- from 14 to 17 white eggs, marked 
with reddish or yellow freckles ; 
but seldem produces more than one 
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brood in a season, Great numbers 
of these birds are reared in the: 
North of England; and, towards 
autumn, hundreds at a time are 
driven to the London market, by 
means of a scarlet shred of cloth, 
fastened to the end of a stick; 
which, from their antipathy to, 
this colour, serves as a whip, 
Turkies, being’ extremely deli- 
cate fowls, are much oppressed by 
cold: hence the Swedes plunge 
their chicks into cold water, soon 
after, or at least on the same day, 
when they are hatched ;_ then force 
them to swallow. one whole pep- 
per-corn each ; and restore them to 
the parent bird. Thus, they are 


- enabled to resist the impressions of 


the severest winters, and their 
growth is not retarded. . 
Young turkies are liable to a 
peculiar disorder, which frequently 
and speedily proves fatal :;-on in- 
specting the rump-feathers, two or 
three of their quills will be found , 
to contain blood ; but, on drawing 
them out, the chick soon recovers 5 
and afterwards requires no othér 
care than common poultry. 
Turkies are highly esteemed, on 
account of their delicate favour ; 
for their fleshis not so rank as that 
of either geese or ducks, and is 
likewise more nutritious. 
TURMERIC, or Curcuma, L. 
a genus of exotic plants, compre- 
hending two species, namely-: 
i. The rotunda, having a round 
fiéshy root, similar to that of gin- 
ger; and 2. The /onga, with long 
yellow roots, which spread to) a 
considerable extent. Both are na- 
tives of India, whence their roots 
are annually imported by the East- 
India Company, paying 21.. per 
cent. according to their value ; and 
a farther duty of 25d, per tb, for 
home consumption, 
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Turmeric bas a weak, though 
agreeable, smell; and a bitterish, 
pungent taste: itis internally of a 
deep saffron-coloar, which it com- 
municates to watery -infusions.— 
This drug is, by the Indians, prin- 
cipally employed for seasoning rice, 
and other culinary preparations :— 
it is reputed to be aperient, and of 
considerable efficacy in, the jaun- 
dice; but is chiefly consumed in 
dyeing the finest yellow colours, 
which are also the least permanent ; 
and giving a brighter, though pe- 
rishable, shade to scarlet cloth.— 
See also YELLow. 

TURNEP, TURNIP, or Knot- 
LES, Brassica Rapa, L, an indi- 
genous biennial plant, growing in 
corn-fields, and chiefly in their 
borders ; where it flowers-in th 
month of April. 

There are many varieties of the 
turnip, which are cultivated, both 
for feeding cattle, and for culinary 
purposes ; but we shall enumerate 
only the principal, namely : 

' 1. The Oval, Common White- 
- stock, or Norfolk Turnip. 

2. The Large Green-topped Tur- 
nip attains a considerable size, and 
is very sweet ard soft; but, grow- 
ing above the ground, it is liable to 
-be injured by severe frosts. ' 

3. The Purple-stock resembles 
the first variety, excepting that its 
size is somewhat smaller ; the rind 
is of a dark-red or purple colour ; 
and its pulp is also more close and 
firm, than that of the Common Nor- 
folk turnip. It withstands the se- 
verity of winter, without receiving 
material injury, and is more suc- 
culent in the spring; but, not be- 
ing relished by cattle so well as 
either of the two preceding varie- 
ties, it is not generally cultivated. 

4. The Ruta-bLaga, or Swedish 
turnip, is oné of the most valuable 
roots of the kind, Its inside is 
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either white or yellow ;- which ¢o- 
lour, however, does not affe& its 


quality: it is more hardy than — 
either of the preceding varieties, 
and suffers no injury from the — 


most intense cold.—As this tur= 
nip, when allowed to seed near the 
Oval, or Norfolk white, produces 
numerous varieties; it has been 
conjectured, that a new sort may, 
by a judicious intermixture, beob- 
tained, which will probably acquire 
from the one, a sufficient degree 
of hardiness, to resist the winter; 


and, from the other, anincrease — 


of size, as well as a quicker 
growth. 


5. The Hastings is a new va-— 
riety, imported, several years since, 


from ‘Fibet, in Asia, by Governor 


Hastines.—This plant has not _ 


been hitherto cultivated to any ex-.. 


tent; but it appears, as far as we 
can ascertain, to be one of the 
most wholesome and profitable 
roots of this species, 

Turnips, in general, succeed 
better in light soils, consisting of 
a mixture of sand and loam, than 
in very rich or heavy lands :—the 
crops of the latter will be rank, 
and run to flower at too early a 
period of the spring ; though their 
weight may not be perceptibly dis 
minished. 

These roots are raised from seed, 


which ought to be changed an- 


nually, or every second year, with- 
out.exception; as it is apt to.de- 


generate, and the quality of the 


roots will consequently be impaired. 
The season for sowing, varies. ace 
cording to the time of feeding ; 
thus, if the turnips be intended 
for feeding cattle from December 
to February, the seed must be 
committed to the ground from the 
middle of May to the.end of June; 


but, in case they. be designed to’ 


supply food till May, it should ge 
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pe sown before the latter end of 
July, or early in August. ; 
The quantity of seed depends 
upon the method of culture ; for, 
“Gf it be broad-cast, 2tbs. per acre 
will be necessary: but a more ad- 
vantageous mode is that of Driti- 
tnc, in rows three feet asunder, 
which requires only one pound of 
seed. Although we have given an 
account, Vol. ii. pp. 166-82, of the 
most valuable Dridl-machines, yet 


as two implements of this descrip- 


tion have lately been contrived, for 
the express purpose of drilling 
turnips, we have been induced, 
from their remarkable simplicity, 
and practical utility, to furnish our 
readers with a complete account 
and delineation of such improve- 
ments. . 

In the year 1801, the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, 


&c. granted a premium of 10. 


enineas and a silver medal, to the 
Rev. T. C. Munnines, for his in- 
vention of a Turnip-drill, of which 
he communicated a model, accom- 
panied with a narrative of experi- 
ments, to determine “* the com- 
rative advantage of the drill or 
broad-cast method, in the cultiva- 
tion of turnips.”—It consists of a 
tin box, resembling the shape of a 
barrel, whieh is fixed to the axis 
of a wheel about 22 inches in dia- 
meter, and vertical with such box ; 
dropping the seed, during ite re- 
volutions, through certain small 
apertures, which are in the middle 
of the barrel, about 14 inches 
asunder. by 
Description of the Turnip-Drill, 
invented ly the Rev. T. C. Mun- 
NINGS, 
[Plate 1. Suppnement.] 
Fig. 1.—A, the wheel with an 
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B, the tin barrel, or seed-box, 
which is fixed to, the axis of such 
wheel. ae 

C, the opening, through which 
the seed is introduced into the box ; 
and which is afterwards closed by 
a cover. | 

D, a semi-circular plate of tin, 
the design of which is to exclude 
all impurities from the ‘seed-box. 

E, E, the two handles of the ma- 
chine. 

Fig. 3.—F, represents the seed- 
box on a larger scale. 

G; the holes in the tin box, 
through which the seed falls upon 
the Jand. 

H, part of the axis of the wheel, 
to which the seed-box is fixed. 

Mr. Munxwines considers his 
drill for turnips, as much superior 
to any other, from the single cir- 
cumstance of its depositing the seed 
so instantly after the plough, as 
entirely to preserve the good effects 
ef the first evaporation: and he 
conceives, that such evaporation 
contributes te the uniform vege- 
tation of minute seeds. ‘Thus, in 
the six acres of his drilled plants, — 
there was not a deficieney-of six 
square yards; though, on three 
acres of broad-cast, before rain fell, 
not one half, perhaps not. one- 
third, of the seeds vegetated. He 
is fully persuaded, that the drill- 
method, in the cultivation of tur- 
nips, will, in all seasons, be supe 
rior to the bread-cast; but, that 
the very great and striking differ- 
ence between the two methods, will 
most effectually be perceived in a 
season of Uncommon drought. 

The second drill-machine is, 
that contrived by THomas An~- 


-prew Kwicut, Esq. of Elton, 


near Ludlow; on whom the Pa- 

triotic Society above mentioned, in | 

1801, conferred their silver medal. 
R4 Descrip- 
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Description of Mr. Kwieut’s 
Drill-Macnine for Sowing Tur- 
nip-Seed. 


[Plate I]. SupPLemeENT. ] ie 


Fig. 2.—A, is an iron wheel; 
which, running on its edge, form- 
-ed by two concave sides, makes thé 
“groove, into which the seeds fall. 

B, a wheel, that moves on the 
same axis as that marked A, and 
turns the wheel C, which gives out 

“the seed, by means of a strap. 

D, the tube, through which the 
‘seed passes, and falls into the chan- 
nel made by the iron wheel. 

E, are the feet of the imple- 
ment. 

F, represents six lengths of a 
jack-chain, which Mr. Kwieut 
finds to cover the seed remarkably 
well; and which he believes to 
be preferable to any kind of har- 
row; as it can never become ob- 


structed by the loose straw gene- 


rally occurring on the surface of 
-Jand recently manured. 

G, I, the seed-box. 

H,H, the handles of the-ma- 
- chine. 

Fig. 3,.1s a seGtion, ona Wirelee 
scale, of the seed-box G, in Mg. 

2.—The wheel marked C, is the 
same in both figures : 
_ the axis of the cylinder f, the sur- 
face of which is perforated with 
holes, as at K, for the distribution 
‘of the seed. Such cylinder re- 
volves within a groove, at the bot- 
tom of the box; in which iit is so 
firmly fixed, that no seed can pass 
through, without being delivered 
by the holes K. 

L, is a sniall brush, 
against the cylinder, for clearing 
out any seeds that may remain in 
the holes.—The seeds fall into the 
tube beneath the cylinder, whence 
tes are conveyed into the wh 


‘soils, with equal success. 
advantage may be derived from 


it 1s fnced on. 


rubbing — 
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or channel, made .by the indent- 
ing rim of the iron wheel; being 
then covered with soil by the loose 


| chains above described. 


Fig. 4.—A front view of the 
wheel, exhibiting its edge: the 
angle forming. that edge must be 
made more or less acute, and the 
strength of the machine in pro- 
portion to that of the soil. “Mr. 
Kwnicut has, sometimes, added 


" weights. of lead over the axis of the 


wheel ; but he observes, that they 
will seldom be required ; having 
tried the instrument on different 
Great 


sowing turnips with it, at the time 
when ‘horses, now commonly em- 
ployed for such purpose, are other- 
wise engaged, In this respect, a 
few days are frequently of import- 


ance ; as the plants,in consequence 
_of fortunate rains, obtain a remark- 


able superiority over those which 
have been sown a few days later. 
The Jabour of using this machine 


1s so easy, that a workman_usually 


drills four statute acres, or some- 


-what more, in one day; the rows 
being at the distance of 16 or 20 


inches, and the plants six inches 
apart in the row.—4It is necessary 


either to harrow the ground across, 


or to roll it, previously to the in- 


-strument being used, that the la- | 


bourer may see the rows he has 
made; but, Mr. Kniena,remarks, 
that he always found. the crop to 
succeed better, after the roller, than 
after the harrow, even in very 
strong lands. 

When the turnips have five’ 
leaves, they must be hoed, and 


thinned’ so’ as to be -six Scalise 


apart, whether sown by the drill 
or broad-cast methdd.; in the 
course of another month, or sooner 
if the weather proye wet, the hoe- 

ing 
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ing ought to be repeated, and the. 


plants be left (according to some 
agriculturists), at least 14 inches 
asunder. ‘These roots must like- 
wise be kept clear of all weeds; 


- for which purpose a horse-hoe is 


usually employed: but, as many 


farmers, in distant parts of the 


island, may not be provided with 
that implement, we have annexed 
the following figures of a plough, 
employed chiefly in the county of 
Roxburgh, for the express pur- 
pose of cleaning turnips. It con- 
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sists of two ploughs, which are 
of a size considerably less than 
those in common use: each of 
them without the small stilt or 
handle, but joined. together with, 
wooden andiron bars; so that both 
instruments may be fixed at -any 
requisite distance, for taking the 
earth from turnips: on being 
brought closely together, they form 
a common double-mould-board- 
plough, that may be advantage- 
ously used for passing between the 
drills, and forming the ridges. 


“EY, 


Fig. 1, is a view of the plough, 


when ready for removing the soil 


I 


from turnips (as it appears to.a per- 


son standing on one side and to- 


Ly 2 wards 


~ 
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‘wards its front); each beam hav- 
ing its distim& coulter,~ and fea- 
thered sock. —A, B, is a strong 
iron rod, formed into'a screw, for 
the greater part of its length: this 
screw, being affixed to the left hand 
bean at A, passes through the 
other beam, to which it is attached 
by means of two nuts with hand- 
Jes, marked a and 4; and, when 
firmly screwed on each side of 
such beam, it fixes both at any dis- 
- tance required. 

C,.andD, are two wooden (or 
sometimes iron) bars, that are 
fixed in a similar manner to the 
left-hand beam, and passed through 
the other, where they are secured 
by wedges. 

E, is a bar of iron, which is 
likewise inserted through both 
beams ; being perforated with holes, 
for fixing the bridle, by which the 
plough is drawn. The mould- 
boards are fastened to the sheaths 
by hinges, and are placed at any 
requisite width, by means of two 
iron pins, f ind g; which, de- 
scending through the beams, pass 
through holes made in a thin iron 
bar, fixed to the inside of each 
mould-board.—F, and G, are the 
two feathered socks. 

Fig, 2, is a bird’s-eye view of 
the same implement; in which 
the manner of altering the mould-’. 
board may be more. clearly perm 
ceived.—When the plough is em- 
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ployed in this way, it is drawn by’ 


two horses. 

Fig, 3, is another view of the 
plough, from above; when the 
two beams are brought into con- 
tact, forming one double-mould- 
board-plough. In such case, the 
coulters are removed; the two 
socks are taken off; and that 

marked H, is put upon the points 
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of both the sheaths, so as to clean 
the bottom of the furrow between — 


the drills, while it serves to keep 
the two sheaths. firmly together. 
The machine is now drawn by one 
horse.—The advantages derived 
from the use of this implement are 
great; as double the work of a 
common plough may thus be per- 
formed; and, as the machine does 
not, like the latter, lay the soil too 
much upon the drill.—Sometimes, 


the Roxburgh plough is made with 
two additional moveable mould- — 


boards, which are suspended by 
hooks ; when the two beams are 
- separated, as in Fig. 1, and 2. In 
this case, it will set up two drills at 
once ; though it ought then te be 
made proportionally stronger, and 

to be drawn by two horses. 
In the 4th vol. of the Letters and 


Papers of the Bath and West of 


England Society, we find an ae- 
count of a peculiar and very suc- 
cessful cultivation of turnips; by 
J. Kirkpatrick, Esq. of the Isle 
of Wight. He states, that a 
Mr. Cusitt Gray, of Southrepps, 
Norfolk, never harrows his land, 
till itis to be ploughed again; but 
leaves it as open as possible, in or- 
der to warm it; conceiving that 
land can never be too warm or dry 
for turnips; in consequence of 
which, he has uniformly, for thelast 


16 years, had the best crops; even . 


though the sowing season was dry. 
—Notwithstanding every precau- 
tion, it frequently happens in: tur- 
nip-fields, that large spots remain 
barren: we have, therefore, sub- 
joined the following representation 
of a simple instrument invented by 
Mr. Gray, for the purpose of fill- 
ing up such vacant spaces from 
the adjoining parts of. the same 
field ; aud which has also been em- 
‘ployed 
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ployed for transplanting other ve- 
_ getables 


The handle A, must be held 
with the left hand ; and the short 
handle B, drawn up with the 
right. The ftransplanter should 
next be put over the vegetable in- 
tended to be taken up, and forced 
into the ground with the foot: it 
is then to be twisted round, and 


carefully drawn up, so that the 


earth may adhere to the root. A 


hole should, in the mean time, be 
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made by an assistant, furnished 


with a similar instrument, for the 


reception of the turnip; the root 
be conveyed in the. first trans 
planter; and deposited in the ca- 
vity: after which, the right hand 
being kept steady, the left must be 
gradually raised; when the earth 
and plant will be left in the hole 
undisturbed. 

Turnips are subje&t to the de- 
predations of numerous insects, and 
particularly to those of the follow~ 
ing, namely: 

1. The Brack Canxer; which 
see. é 
2. The Brack Fry; an inse@ 
which may be prevented from at- 
tacking turnips, by sowing them 
between beans ; or, by adding one- 


' fifth part of radish-seed to the 


former, and rolling it into the 
ground. The steeping of turnip- 
seed in water, for 24 hours pre- 
viously to sowing, is likewise be- 
lieved to secure the future roots 
against injury ;but the most efli- 
cacious method appears to be that 
adopted by the late Earl of Or- 
rorD (Annals of Agriculture, vol. 
xiv.) ; it simply consists in im- 
mersing the seed in train-oil, dur 
ing the night before it is sown, 
The. roots do not acquire any ill 
taste; and seven gallons of suc 
oi] are stated to be sufficient for 
steeping a quantity of seed that will 
cover 200 acres,—See also vol, ii, 
p. 815. - 

3. The Stuc, to which we. 
refer. 

-4, The /V¥orm, an inse& feeding 
upon the root ; in consequence of 
which, the plant gradually withers, — 
and at length perishes.—No cer- 
tain remedy has been hitherto de- 
vised for destroying this dépreda- 
tor; but it has been conjectured, — 
that its ravages may be prevented, » 

b 
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by manuring the soil with soap- 
boiler’s ashes. 

The turnip is one of the most 
valuable roots raised for culinary, 
or economical purposes.—Its young 
tops, when boiled, afford a good 
substitute for greens; and, though 
nutritive, they are somewhat fla- 
tulent; which property may, how~ 
ever, be corrected by the addition 
of pepper and vinegar, More 
wholesome, and easy of digestion, 
are the Swedish Turnips; but they 
should not be long kept in heaps ; 
being thus apt to become rank, 
and, consequently, still more in; 
digestible-—Mixed with wheaten 
fiour, and properly baked, the Au- 
ta-baga furnishes a nutritious kind 
of BrEap.—See vol. i. p. 329. 

Farther, Anolles are very useful 
asa fallow-crop; and for fattening 
cattle of every kind. ' Thus, if 
sheep’ be fed with them in the 
manner directed p. 59, of this vol. 
they will thrive uncommonly, and 
their flesh will acquire a. delicate 
favour. With the mercenary view 
of obtaining the greatest profit, 
some) sheep-breeders in Lincoln- 
shire extract the fore-teeth of cul- 
fled ewes, and turn them into the 
field, where they speedily fatten on 
the tops, without biting the roots. 
Turnips likewise afford an invigo- 
rating food to horses; and, when 
cut into small pieces, these ani- 
mals will be induced to eat chaff, 
and other provender, with a good 
appetite. Such food not only pre- 


serves. them in health, but also 


saves. the expence of corn: their 
coats are thus rendered perfectly 
smooth; and, if the ftwta-Laga be 
used, it is eminently calculated to 


cure the grease.—Cows devour. 


both the tops and roots. of turnips, 
with equal eagerness; and, . as 
their milk is apt to acquire a pecu- 
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liar flavour from the former, the _ 
butter obtained from it may be ren= 
dered perfectly sweet, by mixing 
one quart of boiling water with 
eight of the new milk, immediate. | 
ly on its arrival in the dairy ; after 
which it may-be put into the usual 
vessels, to stand for cream,—See 
also vol. i. p, 406. | 

Lastly, the roots of turnips be- 
ing of such extensive utility, dif- 
ferent means of preserving them 


from frost, and decay, have been: 


contrived; and of which the fol- 
lowing appears to be the most suc- 
cessful. After drawing the tur- 
nips in February, and cutting off 
the tops and tap-roots (which' may 
be given to sheep), Mr. Vario 
directs them to.be exposed on dry 
soil, for a few days: a layer of 
straw should next be spread on the 
ground ; and, on this, a stratum 
of turnips, about two feet thick ‘ 
other layers of straw and roots are 
then to be formed alternately, till 
the top be carried toa point; the 
edges of the straw being turned 
up, to prevent the turnips from 
rolling out. The whole ‘should 
now be covered. with straw, which 


will serve as a thatch; one load 


being sufficient for 40 tons of roots, 
Thus managed, the turnips will be 
effeCtually sheltered against the 
frost; and may, for several months, 
be kept in a sound state. 
TURNIP-CABBAGE.——See vol. i, 
p. 413. gr 
- TuRNIP-ROOTEDCABBAGE, Ses 
vol, i. p. 414. | 
TURNING, is the art of form- 
ing wood, ivory, and other hard 
bodies into an oval or round shape, 
by, means of a Larue. . 
This art was carried to great per~ 
fection among the Romans’; and is 
of such importance at present, that 
it materially contributes to the per 
feGigor 
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feStion of many other branches in 
‘mechanics. The machine ought 
to be fixed in'a light place, at a suf- 
ficient height to allow the turner to 
inspect his work, without endan- 
gering his eyes by the ‘sudden se- 

paration of chips. 

Previously to fixing the ae 


bone, ivory, or metal, on the hohe. 


it ought to be rounded with a smail 
hatchet, with a file, or witha plane ; 
and the centres of the surfaces at 
each end should be ascertained : 
for this purpose, it will be advisa- 
ble to lay the piece of wood upon a 
board; and, after opening a pair 
of compasses nearly ,.to half the 
thickness of the piece, one of the 
legs must be attached to the board, 

and the point of the other brought 


into conta with one of the Pay ro} a 


the piece to be turned, Fout equi- 
distant- arches must then be de. 
scribed at the circumference ofsuch. 
end, which should intersect each 
other within ; and, if these be ac- 
curately made, the point of inter- 
section will be the centre. The 
middle of the opposite extremity 
ought now to be determined in a 
similar manner; a small hole be 
made in both; the points of the 
puppets inserted; and the piece 
firmly fixed, so that it may be .ea- 
sily revolved. 

Next, the cord’ ought to be 
passed twice round the | piece, and 
adjusted to the strap connected 
with the wheel: when the res¢ is 
placed as closely to the work as 
possible, the turner moves the 
wheel, by means of the fost-Loard ; 
then presses a gouge, or other chis- 
sel, against the wood, in an_hori- 
zontal direstion ; and thus, by the 
steady, well- -regulated application 
of his tools, gives it the requisite 


form. After having . completely 


turned the work, it eae to be 


. 
~ 
) 
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polished either with the skin of the 
Shark, the Rough Horse-tail, or 
other substance adapted to the na- 
ture of the material, thus manu- 
factured. ‘< 

TURNSOL, or Teena oy a 
valuable dyeing drug, which is pre- 
pared chiefly -in the village of 
Grand-Galargues, near Montpel- 
lier, from the Crain tinétortum, Lis 
in French called Aaurelle: this 


_plant produces a round stalk. with 


miany leaves, and seldom exceeds 
nine inches in height.—IJt is there- 
fore erroneous, when our volumi- 
nous contemporaries uniformly as- 
sert, on the authority of M. Nis- 
soxe, that Turnsolis obtained.from 
the tops of the Heliotropium tri~ 
coccum, L, and, though it may be 
true, that such drag i is occasionally 
manufaGured from the latter ve- 


. getable, yet the. genuine article is . 


doubtless the result of the follow- 
ing process. 

Toward the latter end of July, 
or early in August, the flowering 
tops of the Waiselic. or Lana 
Croton, are expeditiously collected, 
and bruised; when the dark-green 
Sap is expressed into stone vessels, 
with the addition of urine. Linen 
or woollen rags are next dipped into 
this liquor, and immediately dried. 
in the sun; after which they are 

suspended for seven or eight hours, 
over casks containing stale urine, 
quick-lime, and alum, till they ac- 
quire a blue or dark-violet colour ; 
and, if necessary, again immersed 
in the juice, dried, and treated as. 
before. Thus prepared, they are 
packed, and sold by the French 
under the name of Tournesols en 
drapeau. These blue shreds are . 
chiefly employed for tinging wines, 
cheese, linen, and paper. When 
infused. with distilled water, they 
afford an excellent test; for, on 

pouring 
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pouring a little of this solution into’ 


any liquor containing an acid, it 
will instantly turn red,—Turnsol 
pavs, on importation, a duty of 
5s. 2d. per cwt. 

TURPENTINE, a transparent, 
resinous substance, which exudes 
naturally, but is chiefly obtained’ 
by incision, from various species of 
the pine-tree ; and is divided into 
four kinds, namely : 

1. The Chian, or Cyprus tur- 


pentine, is derived from the Pista- 


ehia-tree: it is of a thick consist- 
ence, resembling that of honey ; 
has a fragrant smell; and a_bit- 
terish, pungent taste. 

2. The Venice turpentine, which 
exudes from the Larch-tree, has a 
strong smell, and a hot, disagree- 
able taste: itis Jess viscid than any 
of the other turpentines, and gene- 
rally of a clear whitish or yellowish 


east. —This, and the preceding spe- - 


cies pay, on importation, a duty of 
4>d. per }b. 

"3. The Straslurgh turpentine 
possesses an agreeable aromatic 
edour, but an uncommonly bitter 
taste; is neither so thick as the 
first species, nor so thin as the se- 
cond ; but clearer, and less tena- 
‘etous than either ; being common- 
ly of a yellowish-brown colour :— 
it is imported from Germany, and 
charged with a duty of 14s. 5d. per 
ewt. | 
4. The Common turpentine ts 
extracted from the spruce firs it is 
of a dark-brown colour; of the 
consistence of honey; and has the 
most disagreeable odour and taste, 
of all the different species.—Con- 
siderable quantities of this drug 
are prepared from the resin, in Bri- 
tain; but, as they are insufficient to 
supply the market, it is imported 
from America, and other countries ; 
\paying about 2s. Gd. per cwt. 
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All the turpentines yield, on dis+ 
tillation, an essential oil, which is 
extremely pungent. On account of 


_their diuretic and tonic properties, 


they are often successfully prescrib- 
ed in calculous complaints, The 
Venice turpentine is preferably re- 
commended as a diuretic, and de- 
tergent; while those of Chios and 
Strasburghare used as corroborants. 
The commen sort is mostly em- 
ployed as an ingredient in the 
plasters used by farriers; and its 


essential oil, obtained by distilla- 


tion, is consumed partly in the pre- 
paration of Gin, and partly by 
house-painters; as likewise for the 
different Varnishes in the floor- 
cloth, umbrella, and many other 
manufactures. Lastly, when com- 
bined with honey, this oil is sup- 
posed to afford a powerful remedy © 
in rheumatic affections. 

TurpretH. See TuRBITH. 

TURTLE, the Common, or 
Grant Turtiz, Testudo midas, 
L, a native of the West Indies and 
South America. This amphibious 
animal attains to a prodigious ‘size 5 
being sometimes three yards long, 
and six feet broad; weighing from — 
5 to S00 lbs. ‘The female digs nu- 
merous holes in the sand, where 
she annually deposits more than 
1000 eggs, on which she broods 
during the night. The young, 
however, are chiefly hatched by the 
sun, and frequently become a prey 
to ravenous birds- 

Turtles are taken, either by 
turning them on their backs, when 
on land ; or, by hunting them in 


‘boats, and killing them “by a kind 


of spear, similar to that employed 
for taking whales.—Their flesh is 
highly esteemed, particularly the 
belly » which is of a delicate white 
colour, resembling veal; and the 
green fat possesses a peculiar odour. 

The 
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The whole is very nutritious, and 
of a soft gelatinous nature; but, 
containing a large portion of strong 
fat (which is exceedingly un- 


wholesome when rancid or tainted), | 
it should never be eaten without 


salt, pepper, or other spice, and 
ought to be carefully avoided in 
every form, by convalescents, and 
«those whose digestive powers are 
reduced.—As the turtle, however, 
subsists chiefly on vegetables, its 
flesh is uncommonly palatable and 
‘wholesome, espécially in a salted 
state: thus, it forms a considerable 


article of trade in the West India 


Islands, where the natives convert 
the upper shell of this animal into 
canoes, troughs, bucklers, &c. 
Mock-Turtle Soup, may be pre- 
pared in the following manner :— 
First, a calf’s-head must be scalded, 
without stripping off the skin; when 
the gristly or horny parts should 
be taken out, and cut into small 
pieces. These ought next to be 
washed, wiped, and put into a ves- 
_sel containing four quarts of strong 
broth, prepared of 7 lbs. of. beef, 


a calf’s-foot, a shank of bam, with 


an onion, carrot, turnip, some 
thyme, and other pot-herbs: to 
which’ may farther be -added,. a 
little parsley, sweet marjoram, and 
_ savory, cut small; together with 
seme pounded cloves and mace, 
a little Cayenne pepper, a few 
young onions, some chopped mush- 
rooms, and half a pint of Madeira 
wine.—All these ingredients are to 
be slowly stewed, till the liquor be 
reduced to two quarts; when a 
little broth, thickened with flour, 
should be gradually added, to- 
> gether with the yolks of two eggs, 
and carefully stirred, till the whole 
nearly boils: it is now:suffered to 
stew for another hour, at the end 
ef which, it is fit for use.—Such 


« 
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is the method of making this ex- 
pensive soup, which is so highly 


“gratifying to the vitiated palates of 


those, who prefer the luxuries. of 
the table, with their concomitant 
evils, to temperance, health, and 
longevity. ) 

TUTSAN, or Park-Leaves, 
Hypericum Androsemum, L. is an 
indigenous perennial, growing in 
woods and moist hedges, where it 
flowers from July to September.— 
This vegetable deserves to be more 
generally known; as it may be 
advantageously employed for the 
preservation of CHExEsE, in the 
manner already stated, vol.i. p. 562. 


. Farther, as the leaves of the Tut- 


san assume a red colour, and some- 
times yield a red juice, we con- 
ceive, they might be converted to 
some useful purpose, either as a 
pigment, or dyeing material; by 
treating them, according to the 
processes deseribed under the heads 
of Corourine Marrer, vol. ii, 
p. 38, and Turwsor. 

TYPE, a term employed by 
printers, to denote the letters used 
in printing; and which includes 
not only large CAPITALS, Smart 
Capira.s, /ialics, and Lower Case, 
&c., but likewise all the points, 
figures, and other marks that are 
adopted in TypocrarHy.— See 
PRINTING. rte 

Numerous improvements, have, 
during the last century, been made 
with a view to expedite the busi- 


- 


ness in this noble art. Among. 


these, we cannot omit to notice, 
first, a contrivance by Mr. Wiz- 


t1sm GeD, in1731; who formed . 


a plate, of any character required, 
for’ every page or sheet of a book, 
from which plate he printed, in- 
stead of using single types for every 


letter, as is practised.in the com- — 


mon method. Thus, the ex pence 
: ; . of 
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of printing was lessened, while the. 


‘work was performed with more ac- 

euracy, beauty, and uniformity; 

but such practice was relinquished 

in the course of a few years, and, 
has not been revived in Britain. 

_ Inthe year 1784, a patent was 

granted to Mr. Henry Jounson, 
for anew mode of printing, termed 


Logosraphy, which consists in em-_ 


ploying types expressive of whole 
words, instead of those correspond- 
ing to single letters. 
quence of this alteration, Mr. J. 
observes, that the compositor is 
less liable to error; the type of 

each word being taken up withas 
much facility as single letters; and, 
when a sheet is printed off, such 
types may be more easily distribut- 
pi Lastly, it is asserted, that the. 

expence or number of types in 
lasography, does not exceed that 
required by the common mode of 
printing: we doubt, however, the 
‘expediency of this. coatrivance ; 
and believe, that much greater ad- 
vantages might be derived from 
casting syllables instead of whole 
words ; ; because tie former occur 
more frequently, and. may ,be so 
arranged as to, follow in alph vabetical 
order, in proportion to their more 
or less frequent recurrence, 

In July, 1790, Mr. Ropert 
Barctay obtained a patent for an 
invention, communicated to him 
(by Mr. Francis BalLey, of Phi-. 
Jadelphia), respeGting a method of 
making punches for stamping the 
matrices of printing types, &c. so 
that these cannot be counterfeited. 
Such invention is chiefly founded. 
on the principle, that if any brittle 
substance be ‘broken in two parts, 
it will exhibit certain irregular 
figures, that cannot be erated: For 
~a minute account of this very in- 
genious contrivance, the curious 


posed, 
In eonse- ' 


“a€tion of the press. 


importance 
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reader will consult the 2d vol. of | 
the Repertory of Arts, &c. 

We cannot conclude this article, , 
without mentioning the séereotype, 
lately introduced into France, by. 
M. M. Dipor.and Heruan ; be-. 


ing doubtless one of the greatest 


improvements in the art of print-., 
ing. ‘Their process appears to be, 
analogous to that of Mr. Grp above 

related ; 
and carefully correted ; 

when the types gre so firmly cen, 
mented, or soldered, as to resist the 


and beautiful copies of works may. 
be expeditiously taken off ; an ad-_ 
vantage, which is of the greatest 
in printing accurate, 
editions of the Greek and Roman 
classics. 

TYPHUS, a malignant contagi-_ 
ous fever, Aeelided with remarka- 
ble prostration of strength.—Great 
disputes have prevailed among phy- 
siclans, respecting the real nature 
and proper denomination of this. 
malady ; but, as the names. by. 
which it has been distinguished, 
mostly depended on the different, 
degrees of violence, observed in its 
progress, and a variety of other cir=, 
cumstances, we shall briefly de- 
scribe this dangerous fever. | 

Beside the usual febrile symp-. 
toms, a typhus is characterised by. 
uncommon dejection; _languor ; 
interruption of the animal fanc- 
tions; and weakness of pulse: 


the tongue appears moist and 


clean, or covered with a thin white, 
coat; the urine is pale. , 
few days; the patient fee Is anxiety 5, 
depression at the pit of the sto-, 
mach ; and becomes delirious ;. till 
at length he is seized with stupor, 
which frequently terminates in a 
profound sleep: the excretions by _ 
stool and urine pass. off inyolunta-~, 
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the form being first com- — 


Thus, correct, 


After a 


foots 


y 
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rily; and about the 14th, 17th, 
or 21st day, the scene is often 
closed with convulsions; though 
sometimes protracted to a later 
‘period. 

Causes :—Contagion, or inféc- 
* tion, by conta& with diseased. per- 
sons; excessive evacuations of 
evéry kind; dépression of mind ; 
a studious life, attended with noc- 
turnal watching ; long subsistence 
on.crude and impure food ; putrid 
effluvia of poisons and hospitals, 
arising from corrupted substances, 
stagnated waters, &c. 
The event depends entirely on 
the greater or less violence of the 
symptoms, and the relative ten- 
_ dency to putrescence: hence, the 
following are deemed favourable 
signs: a gentle moisture over the 
body ; especially when succeeded 
by a moderate looseness ; and the 
strength of the patient appears to 
be supported by the remedies ap- 
plied. On the other hand, deli- 
rium; continual watchfulness ; 
sickness; and convulsions ; cold 
or clammy sweat, emitting a ca- 
daverous odour; all these are in- 
auspiciaus omens, especially when 
the patient lies on his back with 
his knees drawn up, and the body 
gliding downward, If the spots, 
that generally appear about the 
lth or 14th day, be of a, dark 


and livid hue, great danger may 


then be‘apprehended. 

+ Cure :—Abstinence from all ani- 
mal ‘food, and. 4n immediate’ re- 
“moval from a contaminated -at- 
mosphere to a clean, dry, and airy 
situation. If the alimentary canal 
be oppressed by crudities, either 
an.emetic, or moderate laxative, 
according to circumstances, should 
be timely administered. Mild su- 
dorifics; in conjunSion with tonics, 

NQ. XV.=-VOL, IV. | 
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especially the Peravian bark, and 
vegetable acids, conveyed in co- 
pious draughts of diluents, with 
the addition of wine, have gene- 
rally been found beneélicial. If the 
head be’ much affected, blisters, 
applied to the neck, sometimes 
afford rélief. Should the patient; 
about the 7th, 11th, or 14th day, 
feel oppression, anxiety, and un- 
easiness, an eruption on the neck, 
chest,'or back, may be guspeCed ; 
in which case, gentle cordials will 
be proper. Colliquative sweats 
may bé counteraéted by the use of 
generous wine and bark. When 
the appetite returns, the patient 
should first subsist on thin, chicken 
and other broths; weak jellies of 
sago, hartshorn, &c, Thus, slight 
attacks of this fever may often be 
removed. But, when it rises toa 
degree of malignity (such as is 
often experienced in hot climates, 
on account of the noxious exhala- 
tions during the night); it will be 
advisable to attend first to the ne- 
cessary evacuations ; after which, 
the bark, ether, and carmiphor, 
should be freely administered with 
red or Rhenish wines, fixed air, 
and other antiseptic remedies: if — 
the eyes appear wild, and the speech 
be quick, blisters, or fomentations 
of vinegar and warm water, ought. 
to be immediately applied to the 
feet. Cold bathing, however, has 
often’ been attended with more sa- 
lutary effe&ts. ‘According to the 
late theory and practice of Dr. 
Rercu, the liberal use of the mi- 
neral acids, especially of the mu=~ 
riatic, or spirit of salt, has proved © 
of the greatest service; but, neither” 
this powerful medicine, nor bath- 
ing or affusion with cold sea-water, | 
can with safety be ventured upon, 
without medical advice; for no dis- 

Case 
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ease demands more professional 
sagacity and judgment than the 
true. typhus. 

Consistently with our promise 
(vol. ii, p. 269), we shall only 
add, from our own recent experi- 
ence, that the internal use of this 
acid, when large doses of it are re- 
quired, is liable to many serious 
objections, which must ever pre- 
vent its general adoption. But we 
are nevertheless convinced that it 
may, in all cases, be safely applied 
in the form of Jiniments, fomenta- 
tions, and baths : thus, a very large, 
and much larger proportion than 
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by swallowing it, mdy be -daily, 
nay, hourly, introduced into’ the 
system, especially.in the earlier - 


» 


stages of the disorder, before the — 


patient’s strength is too much ex- 


hausted. Farther, we are of opi< 


nion, that in desperate cases, where © 


a valuable life is at stake, the mu- 


riatic acid, sufficiently diluted,may ~ 


be introduced into the stomach, by © 


means of the tube contrived for 
that purpose by Mr. Savieny.— 
Such attempts, however, can be 


justified only by the most. pressing si 


circumstances, and should never be: ~ 


made without medical] assistance. 
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VALERIAN, or Valeriana, Lo 


a genus of plants, comprehending 
22 species; 4 being indigenous, 
and of which the following are the 
most remarkable : 

1. The locusta, or Letruce 
VarLerran. See Corn SALAD. 

2, The officinatis, or Great 
Wirp VaLerian, is perennial; 
grows in hedges, woods, and 
marshes; where it flowers in the 
gnonth of June. The leaves of this 
vegetable are eaten by cows, but 
are not relished by sheep : its roots 
are very grateful to cats, and parti- 
cularly to rats; on which account 
they are frequently employed by 
rat-catchers, for enticing those ver- 
min. And, though the roots of this 
plant have a strong, disagreeable 
smell, and a bitterish, sub-acrid 
taste, yet they are successfully 
given in hysterical cases, either in 
the form of an infusion, or in pow- 
der; and haye also occasionally 


ai 


proved beneficial in obstinate epi- © 
‘Jepsies. — BrerGius recommends © 


them as diuretic, sudorific, and 


vermifuge.—Dr. WITHERING re-_ 
marks, that they are an excellent 
medicine in cases of habitual cos- — 


tiveness, having afforded relief, 
where stronger purgatives were in- 
effectual. 


to 2 drams, in the form ofan infu- 


sion; or from 1 scruple to a dram of - 


the powder to adults. 


VALETUDINARIANS. SeeCuro- 


NICAL DISEASES ; 
Heaytra, &c. ~ 
VANILLA, or Epidendron nec~ 
tarium, v. Vanilla, L. is an exotic 
parasitical plant, growing in Mexie 
co, whence its long slender pods, 
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containing numerous black grains, 
are imported into Spain, and thence. 
into England,—These seeds are . 


warm and aromatic; possessing an 
oily taste, and a fragrant odour, 
similar to that’ of the Peruvian 

balsam ; 


The dose varies fron) i 
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‘balsam: they are used chiefly™for 
imparting an agreeable flavour to 
chocolate, i in the proportion of one 
grain to an ounce: the drug itself 
is said to be resolvent and corrobo- 
rant; to afford relief in flatulency ; 
and to promote the digestion of the 
oily matter contained in the cacao. 
On the other hand, if it be too 
freely used, its narcotic effects, 
though exhilarating at first, like 
opium, are succeeded by uncom- 


mon debility, and relaxation of the’ 


nerves.——When the fresh pods are 
opened, they exhale such power- 


ful fragrance, as to intoxicate the 


person thus employed. 
VAPOUR, a term denoting 
those particles of bodies, that are 


rarefied by heat: being thus rén-: 


dered specifically lighter than the 
atmosphere, they ascend to a con- 
siderable height, and are at length 
totally dissipated. 3 

The aqueous vapours, exhaled 
from the earth by the solar rays, 
compose the clouds ; from which 
those humidities are precipitated, 
in the form of Rain. But, there 
are others arising from metals, ex- 
tremely pernicious to animal Jife: 
such, for instance, are those disen- 
gaged by the smelting or refining of 
lead, which communicate a dele- 
terious property to the grass in their 
vicinity ; so that the cattle feeding 


on it frequently perish; and, if 


any stagnant water be impregnated 


with these fumes, it proves sete 


fatal to fish: - 

There are likewise mephitic va- 
pours, discharged from the bowels 
of the earth; and which are pecu- 


liarly injurious both to man and 


cattle: of this nature, are the fumes 


exhaled from the Grotto del Cani,. 


‘in Italy; and those generated in 
some wells, and  subterraneous 
places, in Britain. As there are 
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instances in which these were ats 
tended with melancholy effects, vas: 
rious expedients have been devised,» 
with a view to render them inno=" 
cuous; but the cheapest and most» 
simple; is that proposed by Mr.! 
EBENEZER RoBINsoN, in the: 
Transactions of the American Phi 
losophical Society.' He diretts ay 
pair of smith’s bellows to be fixed: 
in a wooden frame, so as to work: 
in the same manner as at the forge: 
this apparatus being placed at the: 
edge of the well, one end of a lea= 
ther tube must be fastened to the: 
nozzle: of the bellows ; while the 
opposite extremity is thrown: into: 
the well; and, on blowing them: 
for about half an hour, all perni- 
cious vapours will be eftectually: 
expelled.—If, however, any person 
should unfortunately have been suf+ 
focated by these exhalations, Dr. 
VAN Maxum, : as well as M. Vaw 
Troostwyk, in such cases, advise: 
the lungs to be inflated with de- 
phlogisticated or vital-air, through 
a bladder and tube contrived for» 
this purpose. The treatment point- 
ed out under the article SuFroca~ 
TION, may also be usefully em- 
ployed on such melancholy occas 
sions, 

In March, 1 792, a patent was 
obtained by Mr. Cuarites Wit- 
t1AM Warp, for a method of: 
converting the vapour or. smoke 
arising from: the combustion of 
different substances, into various 
materials (which are not stated) ¢ 
our limits not permitting us to 
describe the machines by which 
such object is effected, the curious 
reader will consult the specification 
inserted in the 1st vol, of the Re- 
pertory of Arts, &c. 

A patent was also granted, in. 
May,1794,to Mr. RoBERTSTREET, 
for an inyention designed to pros 
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duice an infiaminable' vapour-force, 


by which engines, pumps, and ma- 
chinery, may be set in motion. His 
method consists. in placing an iron 
cylinder with a counter-sunk touch- 
hole in the lower:surface, over a 
stove. When the bottom is suffi- 
ciently heated, a little spirit of tur- 
pentine, or of tar (in the propor- 
tion of 10 drops to a cubic foot), is 
poured into a funnel ; which falls 
on the hot part of the cylinder, and 
produces an inflammable vapour. 
The external, condensed air, is then 
admitted to the touch-hole, where 


such fumes become ignited; and, 


by their concentrated force, a piston 
is ratsed, that communicates with, 
and works the pump or machinery, 
at the opposite end.—A farther ac- 
count of Mr.Srreegr’scontrivance, 
ts also given in the volume above 
quoted, where it is illustrated by an 
engraving.—For an ingenious and 
économical method of heating rooms 


by the evaporation of water in the’ 


form of steam, we refer the reader 
to the article WARMTH. “ 
Varour-BaTus. See vol. i. 
pp. 192-93. 
» VARNISH, a clear liquid com- 
position, which by age, and expo- 
sure to the air, becomes hard, 
without losing its transparency : it 
is employed by painters, carvers, 
gilders, and other artisans, for im- 
parting lustre to their works, while 
it defends or preserves them from 
the effects of dust, moisture, and 
air. 


» Varnishes are of various colours, 


derived from the ingredients of 
which they consist: their bases are 
resins, dissolved in fixed oil, in vo- 
Jatile oil, or in alkohol; and, ac- 
cordingly as either of these fluids 
are used, the varnishes are distin- 
guished by the names of fat or oily, 
essential, and spirit-varnish. 
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» Amber-varnish. 
p 274. ‘ij 

Lhe fine black varnish, obtained) 
from China and Japan, is a resi<- — 
nous juice exuding from a tree. 
called ¢st-chu, and which is conjec- 
tured to be the Cashew-nut tree, © 
or Anacardium occidentale; but, 
being frequently adulterated, it) 
may easily be imitated, by dissolv=: 
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‘ing 40z. of gum-lac, a small piece” 


of camphor, and a sufficient quan-— 
tity of lamp or ivory-black, in 240z.. 
of spirit of wine, over a gentle. 
heat, for 24 hours; the vessel be=. 
ing occasionally shaken. The whole 
must then be strained, the pure l= 
quid poured into a bottle, and suf- 
fered to stand for one or two days, 
till a clear fluid appear on the sur~_ 
face, which is then fit for use. - 
Copal varnish, of a superior. quas 
lity, may be proeured in the fol-- 
lowing manner: Take a certain 
portion of finely-pulverized copal ; . 
let it be thoroughly washed in soft” 
or rain-water, then perfectly dried, 
and put ina glazed earthen vessel - 
well covered, over a moderate coal-~ 
fire. After all the gum has been — 
slowly melted, the vessel is to be 
removed from the fire; and half 
the quantity of prepared linseed- 
oil must be added, by gradually 
dropping it into the former; both: 
being in a state nearly boiling. 
In order to prepare the latter, take 
one pound of pure linseed-oil, and 
an equal quantity of filtrated wa-= 
ter; pour them together into a 
new earthen or tinned vessel; — 
place this mixture over a fire, and 
suspend the following five ingredi- 


ents in a coarse linen bag, which, 


however, must not touch: the bot-, 
tom; namely: amber, green and: 
white vitriol, - litharge: of gold, 
and red-lead; of each half an ounce. | ~ 
When the oil begins to foam, ally 
fecue 
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feeutent matter should be skimmed © 
off the surface, and the liquor be» 
suffered‘ to boil very slowly, till» 
the whole is then suffered to digest » 


the water be completely €vapo- 
rated; an‘effe& which may ‘be’ 
readily ascertained, if the height of” 
the oil in the-vessel has been pre-" 
viously measured. After the two” 
different ingredients have been in-’ 
corporated in the manner above di- 
rected, and have become cool, they 

ought to bé diluted with oil of tur- 

pentine. In the'course of ‘two or 

three days, all the coarse particles’ 
will subside; ard the clear liquor 

should then be carefully decantéd, | 
or rather filtred, through fine linen. 

Thus, a white and transparent Var- 

nish may be obtained: it is of ex- 

tensive use for all light grounds, : 
and is remarkably improved by’ 
age. If it be required of a ‘harder 

consistence, it will be advisable to 

employ ‘equal quantities of white 
amber and gum-copal, instead of 

the latter substance alone. 

Another excellent white varnish 
may be made, by infusing 8 oz. of 
seam sandarach, and 2 oz. of 

enice turpentine ; with 32 oz. of 
highly-retified spirit of wine, in a 
glass vesse), the orifice of which 
must be covered with a bladder, 
and pierced’ with a pin that is 
suffered to remain there. - The 
whole is exposed for 8 days to the 
rays of the sun, or in warm sand, 
near a fire, and frequently shaken: 
When all the ingredients are dis- 
solved, it should be allowed to stand 
at rest, till the liquor become pellu- 
cid; after which it must be de- 
canted into another vessel, and will 
then be fit for any purpose re- 
quired. : 

A yellow varnish may be pre- 
pared by dissolving separately, 2 02. 
of pure gum-lac, in 48 oz, of alko- 
hol, and 1 oz, of dragon’s-blood in 
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tlie same quantity of spirit: the so-) 
lutions must then be mixed, and 3 
grains of yéllow-wood be added: 


for 12 hours in a gentle heat; when. 
the liquor should be filtred through 
blotting-paper, and preserved: for; 
use, in bottles: clesely stopped. 
This preparation is chiefly employ-' 
ed for imparting, a gold colour to 
brass, or iroiv;’ and, when applied. 
to leather that has previously been: 
ornamented with tin-foil, it come 
municates’a similar colour. 

All varnishes ought to be se- 
cured from the dust: when used,: 
they must be: laid on lightly, but 
quickly, with a clean brush: the ~ 
substance, thus coated, should then: 
be exposed, if in summer, to the 
heat of “the sun; or inva warm 
room, being covered with a glass 
case, to’exclude dust; and, whem 
perfeétly dry, they ought to be po- 
lished with a smooth piece of pu- 
mice-stone.—See also Pates; and, 
in the Appendix, article Iron. 

VEAL, or the flesh of calves, is” 
highly esteemed, on account of its 
tender fibres;. but these animals 
ought to.be fed chiefly with milk, 
or hay-tea, and to be at least six 
weeks old, before they are used as 
food. Nor should the calf be con- 
fined in a dark place, or bied fre- 
quently, during the short period of 
its existence, with the luxurious 
view of rendering the flesh whiter 
and more palatable. 

Veal is nutritious and cooling, so 
that it may, in moderation, be pre- 
ferably eaten by persons leading 
sedentary lives ; by convalescents 5 
or those who labour under scorbu- 
tic complaints, or hemorrhages. It 
ought, however, always to be roast- 
ed; for boiled veal is Jess nourish- 
ing and less digestible. 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM, a 

$3 . term, 
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term including al) plants and roots’ 
which grow above. and under 
ground; being nourished by the 
air, water, &c.——-See Foop oF 
PLANTS. tae ®t wre 
© The different classifications of 
plants by Ray, Tournerort, Lin- 


n2=U8, and other eminent botanists, ; 


having already been mentioned, 


vol. i. pp. 316-173 0 we shall at. 


present confine our attention to the 
constituent parts of vegetables, and 


conclude with a few directions for 


collecting and preserving simples, 
both for medicinal and economical 
purposes. 

According to the most accurate 
chemical analysis, plants have been 
found to contain: | 

© 1, SuGaR; to which we refer. 

2. Srarcu; which see. 

3. Gluten is a viscid matter, that 
yemains after washing wheaten 
flour, in the preparation of starch, 
and which also subsides when paste 
is repeatedly washed..with cold 
water, till that fluid become per- 
fe€tly transparent. It is very te- 
nacious ; and, if combined with the 
nitric, it may be converted into the 
oxalic acid, which is known under 
the name of Essential Salt of Le- 
mons. | ; 

4. ALBUMEN; 5. JELLY; 6.GuM; 
7, Campnor; and, 8. Resin; to 
which we refer. 

g. Caovutrcuotvc, or Elastic 
Resin, is obtained not only from 
the tree mentioned in that article, 

‘but exists in numerous plants, par- 


ticularly the misletoe, from which 


it may be extracted by infusion in 
water. f 
10. Wax; 11.Acips; 12. At- 
- wases (see also Barriia, Kexp, 
Por-asn, &c.); 13.011; all of 
which have already been explained, 
14, Earths :-—for instance, lime, 


which abounds in almost every 
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: plant; silica, or pure flint, has been. , 
_discoyered in the different species 


of Horserart and Grass; mag- 


nesta, which occurs chiefly in the | 
particularly the- 


marine. - plants, 


SEA-WRACK, and the exotic species — 
of the Saltwort, or Salsola soda; 


and lastly, alumina, or pure clay, 


which is found only in a few vege- 


tables... 


, 


15. Several metallic substances 
have \ikewise been chemically se- . 


parated;; though in very small por- 
tions. 


~ 


Thus M..Sacz. has clearly 


proved that, gold exists. in many 


Prousze have obtained, manganese 
from the ashes of the Vine, Green 


Oak, Fig-tree, Pine, &c. . 


Tron. 


. plants;, M. M.. Scusexte and — 


also forms an ingredient in almost 


every plant, but particularly in the 
different species of the SaLTWoRT, 

16, The Moody Fibre is the ba- 
sis of all vegetables: it abounds 


mostly in trees, but occurs less fre- © 
quently in herbs; is insoluble ei- ~ 
ther in water or alkohol, butis a€t- — 
ed upon by alkalies; and is also — 


decomposed by the mineral acids : 


when burnt in a smothering heat, 


it yields a large proportion of Car- _ 


bon, or CHARCOAL. 


_.The mode of colleQting vegeta- 


bles, or simples, varies according 
to their peculiar nature, and. the 


different parts to be preserved, 
Thus, annual roots should be dug’ 


up before they shoot. forth either 


stalks or flowers; biennials in the. 


autumn of the year in which they 


were sown; and perennials also in — 


the autumn; though some natura- 
lists prefer the spring for the col. 
le&tion of the latter ; because at 
that season they abound with juice, 
or sap: but, as they are then apt ta 
shrivel in drying, the autumn is 
doubtless the most proper time for 
such purpose, i 

' Herbg 
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Herbs ought to be gathered, 
when the leaves have attained their 


fall growth, though previously to’ 


the appearance of the flower-buds. 
With respect to the removal of 
leaves, no certain rule can be 
given; but flowers should be pluck- 
ed on a clear day, when they are 
moderately expanded: after hav- 
ing been carefully seleé&ed, both 
herbs and flowers must be cau- 
- tiously dried in-a gentle heat, so 
that their strength and properties 
may be more completely preserved : 
and, if they contain any subtle or 
volatile matter, it will be advisable 
to pulverize them as speedily as 
possible, and to keep such powder 
in close glass vessels. 

All fruits, however, should be 
allowed to become perfectly ripe, 
before they are removed from their 
stems or branches, excepting sloes, 
and one or two other astringents, 
that Jose their virtues, if suffered 
to remain on the trees ull they at- 
tain to maturity. Nor should seeds 
be collected, until they begin to, 
grow dry, and are about to drop or 
shed spontaneously; when they 
ought to be preserved in an oper 


situation, without being separated | 


from their husks; as these serve to 
proteét them from injuries of the 
air and weather. | 
Under thearticle PRESERVATION, 
we have alluded to a new and ex- 
cellent method of keeping vegeta- 
bles of every description in a sapid 
state, for many years, excepting 
eucumbers and radishes :—it sim- 
ply consists in drying them ona 
»lastered floor, sr an oven, mode- 
yately heated by a fire made below 
the struGture ; so as to avoid singe- 
ing or burning the leaves, stalks, 
&c. ; the whole process being con- 
ducted in the manner about to be 
described, and requixing no farther 
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care in regulating the degrees of 
heat, than is necessary in the bak- 
ing of thin biscuits; provided the: 
former be exposed on their surface *_ 
to the open air, for dissipating the 
moisture, while the latter are con 
fined in an oven. | 

In order to succeed completely 
in this useful pursuit, the herbs and 
roots, as well as every species of 
fruit to be preserved, ought first to 
be cleaned, either by wiping, wash- 
ing, and otherwise cleansing it in a 
manner similar to that practised for 
culinary purposes. The watershould 
be completely drained, by placing 
the different articles on sieves, or 
frames on which canvas is expand- 
ed, or perforated boards, or similar 
contrivances. After repeatedly turn- 
ing the leaves, stalks, or fruits, so 
that each side may become dry, 
they must be spread over a floor or 
oven, constructed on the principle 
before mentioned, til) all their mois- 
ture be thoroughly evaporated ; 
for, if the least humidity remain 
within the substance of such vege- 
tables, they will become mouldy 
and corrupted. The best criterion 
for ascertaining. the due degree of 
exsiccation, is that of the stalk 
breaking readily, and the leaves 
being easily reduced to powder be-~ 
tween the- fingers. In this shri- 
velled state, however, they could 
neither be packed nor conveniently 
transported : hence, it will be pro- 


‘per to remove them previously to a 


cellar, or other damp place, - till 
they have become so pliable by the 
absorption of moisture, as to be 
compressed without crumbling to . 
pieces. This degree of humidity 
is, according to experience, not 
detrimental to the preservation of 
the plants, and in its effects very 
different from that retained in their 
interior parts. Next, the vegeta- 

$4 bleg 
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bles thus prepared, ought to be 
packed either in strong paper form- 
ed in the manner adopted with 
tobacco-leaves, or in wooden boxes 
which have been completely dried ; 
as otherwise they will acquire the 
flavour peculiar to. the wood. If 
the directions here given be stri€tly 
followed, vegetables may not only 
- be preserved for a long time, with- 
out losing any of their essential 
properties, but they may also be 
reduced to the 16th, 20th, nay, to 
the 24th part of their natural bulk, 
Mr. Eisen, the inventor of this 
process, observes in bis paper 
guoted in a former article, that 
half an ounce of such concentrated 
herbs. or roots will be a sufficient 
allowance for each person, if eaten 
together with animal food; and 
that a traveller may carry provi- 
. sions for two months in his pock- 


_ €ts, especially as mushrooms, lob-, 


sters, small fish, and other. animal 
substances, may be preserved with 
equal success.—-Lastly, when such 
provisions are to be dressed, it will 


be necessary either to infuse them. 


for a short time in hot. water, before 
they are exposed to the fire; or, to 
steep them, particularly leguminous 
fruits, in cold water, sothat they may 
swell to nearly their natural size ; 
after which they nfay be treated in 
every respect like other culinary ob- 
jects. . 
VEGETATION, is the natural 
process by which plants receive 
their nourishment. 
Naturalists have formed various 
conjetures, to account for the 
mysterious phenomena occurring 
in vegetable nature; and though 
unable to discover the primary 
source from which plants are en- 
livened, yet it is now agreed, and 
proved, that all vegetables originate 
from seeds, each of which compre- 
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_hends zhree parts, namely: 1. The 


cotyledons, or two porous lateral 
bodies or lobes, that imbibe mois- .~ 
ture: 2. The radicle, or eye, which® _ 
appears between the lobes: and, 
3. The plumula, a small round_ 
body attached to the radicle, though : 
wholly concealed within the coty-: 
ledons. : iy 
Ifa seed be deposited in the © 
earth, in a favourable situation, it - 


imbibes moisture, and evolves cars - - 


bonic acid gas ; but, if any oxygen’ 
gas be present, itis gradually ab-: 
sorbed by the seed, and the farina-' 
ceous matter, contained in the co- 
tyledons, acquires a saccharine taste.: 
Numerous vessels then appear in® 
the lobes which convey the nutri- 
ment to the radicle, that progres- 
sively increases in size, and at 
length assumes the form of a root ; 


strikes downwards into the earth; . | 


and thence. derives the nourish-: 
ment necessary for the support of 


‘the future plant.—Now the cotyle- 


dons shoot above the ground, be- 
come leaves, and form what bota- 
nists have termed the seminal leaves. 
Thus, the plumule is gradually en- 
larged, and rises out of the earth, _ 
spreading itself into branches, &c. ;: 

after which the seminal leaves wi- 
ther and decay, while the different 
processes of vegetation are carried: 
on in the plant, without their as- 


_ sistance, ’ 


Such is. the manner in which 
the growth of plants naturally 
takes place: it may, however, be 
artificially promoted, by applying 
certain chemical preparations; but, 
as we have already concisely treated 
on this subject, in the articles Foon. 
oF PLrants, and’ Manurg, the’ 
reader will revert to those heads.— 
Many valuable hints respecting the 
phenomena of vegetation, are con- 
tained in Dr. Incunwousz’s “‘ Ex~' 

periments 
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periments on Vegetables,” &c. (8v0. 
‘6s.), and also in Mr. Goven’s 
«« Experiments and Ol servations on 
the Vegetation of Seeds,” inserted in 
the 4th vol. of the “* Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester.” 

VEINS, in the animal body, are 
membranous canals, destined for 


the purpose of re-conveying the 


blood from the arteries to the heart. 
They run chiefly by the sides of 
arteries, but more towards the sur- 
face ; and are, like these, composed 
of three membranes, namely, the 
interior coat, resembling the arte- 
-rial ; the second, or cellular ; and 
the third, consisting of longitudinal 
fibres ; the whole being, however, 


of a more delicate texture, so that 


they are apt to rupture, in conse- 
quence of too great. expansion. 
Farther, the veins are provided 
with numerous thin, semi-lunar 
valves, which prevent the return 
of the blood; a circumstance that 
- would otherwise frequently occur, 
frem a want of muscular power in 
the venous system: hence, no pul- 
sation can take place in these ves- 
sels. The blood which they re- 
ceive from the arteries, flows but 
slowly to the heart; and is con- 
veyed thither by the contractility 
of their membranes ; the propul- 
sion of the succeeding columns of 
that fluid from. the arteries; the 
contraGtion of the muscles ; and by 
~ the act of respiration. 

In cases of venesection by the 
lancet, the blood being. generally 
taken from the veins, we decm it a 
duty, to caution ourreaders against 
resorting to unskilful hands, where 
such an operation becomes neces- 
sary; as, from the contiguity of 
the arteries, as: well as the nerves 
and tendons, serious injuries may 
be sustained, and which, in. maby 
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cases, have proved fatal.—If,. dur- 
ing blood-letting, the patient be-. 
come faint, it will be advisable to ~ 
admit fresh air into the room; to. 
give mild cordials; and to lay the 
person in a horizontal posture: by 
these. means, the circulation will 
again be restored, and all farther _ 
inconvenience be obviated. > 

For an account of the varicose. 
aneurism, an affection of the yeins, 
we refer the reader to, the article 
ANEURISM. Pe . 
VELVET-LEAF. See TREE-MAL< 
LOW.: ) yh 

- VENEERING, ts a species. of: 
inlaying or marquetry, in which 
several thin leaves, or slips of fine 
wood, are applied to a ground- 
work of common wood: it is per~ 
formed in the following manner : 

The wood, intended for veneer=' 
ing, is first fixed in a vice, or saw- . 
ing-press, where it is divided into 
leaves, not exceeding one line in 
thickness. Such leaves are then 
cut into small slips, of various — 
forms, according to the design 
proposed ; and, when the ground- 
work is duly prepared, they are. 
cemented hy means of glue, and 
submitted to the action of a press, 
till the whole becomes perfectly 
dry ; after which the articles are 
scraped and polished. | 

VenTitarion. See vol. i. pp. 
22 and 23; also the article Gra- 
NARY. 

Vunus-coms.. See NgeEepieg, 
the Common Shepherd's. 

VERDIGREASE, or Aceritg 
oF CoppER, is a kind of rust usa- 
ally prepared from that metal, by 
corroding it with vinegar. 

The best verdigrease is mostly 
manufaaiured at, Montpelier, in 
France, by forming alternate strata 
of copper-plates, and the husks of 
grapes, during their vinous fermen-— 

; tation ; 
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tation; when they speedily become 
acid, and corrode’ the copper: after 
the plates have stood in such situa- 
tion for a sufficient time, they are 
moistened with water, and exposed 
to the air; the verdigrease being 
successively scraped off, as it col- 
leG&ts on the surface. In this state, 


the acetite is called fresh or moist: 


verdigrease, having the form of 
‘paste; which, after triturating it 
in proper troughs, is put in bags, 
and dried in the sun.—It pays, on 
importation, a duty of 34d. per Ib. 

Crystals of Verdigrease are pre- 
pared by saturating vinegar with 
the common acetite of copper, and 
leaving the solution to clarify; after 
which it is poured into a kettle, 
where it is evaporated till.a pellicle 
appear on the surface: when cool, 
the vessel is furnished with small 


sticks, on which the crystals gra- 


dually settle :—they are subject in 
the Custom-house to the charge of 
Is, 13d. per |b. 

- Verdigrease is. chiefly consumed 
for striking a black colour, when 
combined with a decoction of log- 
wood; but, as it is apt to corrode 
the texture of the cloth, the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. in 1782, conferred their 
silver medal and ten guineas on 
Mr: Curece, for his discovery of a 
substitute for verdigrease, in dyeing 
ilack. Me direéts equal parts, by 
weight, of vitriol of copper and of 
pot-ash, or other strong alkaline 
salt, to be separately dissolved : the 
solutions are then to be gradually 
mixed; and, if the vitriol be satu- 
rated, the water on the surface will 
become transparent, on adding a 
few drops of the alkaline solution : 
in the contrary case, a blue colour 
will be produced; so that more 
ashes should be added, till a com- 

plete-saturation be effected... Mr, 
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C. observes, that these proportions 
of vitriol and alkaline salt, wil! be 
equivalent. to a similar quantity of 
verdigrease; and, on being com- 
bined with decoétions of jogwood, 
they impart a fine black dye, which 
is not injurious to the texture of 
cloth, hats, or any other article that 
may be tinged of such colour. 
Verdigrease is, in surgical cases, 
sometimes applied externally; it 
operates as a mild detergent in 
cleansing foul ulcers, or other open 
wounds.—On account of its viru- 
lent properties, however, it ought 
not to be used as a medicine, with-~ 
out professional advice; and, in 
case any portion of this poisonous 
substance be accidentally swallow- 


ed, we refer to the remedies al- 


ready pointed out, vol. i. pp. 74- 
5 


VERDITER, a preparation of 
copper, which is occasionally used 
by painters as a ¢dwe, but more ge- 
nerally,in combination withayellow 
pigment, for a green colour. It is 
obtained in the following manner : 
—Let pure copper be dissolved in 
aqua-fortis ; pulverized quick-lime 
be added to the ‘solution; and the 
whole be well stirred. When the 
precipitate has subsided, it must be 
repeatedly washed in pure water; 
levigated while moist; and from 
5 to 10 parts of quick-Jime be in- 
corporated with 100 parts of such 
precipitate: after which it is fit for 
use.—See also vol. ii p. 37. 

VERJUICE, an acid liquor pre- 
pared from grapes or apples, that 
are unfit to be converted into wine 
or cyder. It is also made from 
crabs; which, after being laid in a 
heap tosweai, are next stamped or 
ground in a mill: the pulp is put 
into bags, and submitted to the ac- 
tion of a press, in order to obtain 
all the juice; which is then poured 
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into barrels, where it undergoes a 
fermentation for 10 or 12 days ; 
after which it is fit for the pur- 
pose. 

-Verjuice is principally used in 
sauces, ragouts, &c. though it 
sometimes forms an ingredient. in 
medicinal compositions, especially 
in farriery ; and is also employed 
by wax-chandlers, for purifying that 
substance. — When intended for 
sale, it is subject to the same du- 
ties as Cyper and Perry. 

VERMILLION. See vol. i. p. 5275 
and vol. il. p. 36. 

VERNAL-GRASS. 
GRASS. 

VERVAIN, the Common, or 
SimeLers Joy, Verbena officina- 
fis, L. an indigenous plant, grow- 
in waste places, on stone walls, 
and the sides of roads; flowering 
in the months of August and Sep- 
tember.—This plant is eaten by 
sheep, atid its flowers are visited by 
bees. The roots impart avery agree- 
able taste to pickled cucumbers.— 
Among the ancients, the Simplers 
Joy was dedicated to Ists, the god- 
dess of birth; and, though at pre- 
sent exploded in medicine, Horr- 


See SrRING- 


MAN asserts, that the most inve-- 


terate and violent head-ach may be 
cured, by filling a bag with the 
_ Jeaves of Vervain, in a dry state, 
and applying it around the throat 
of the patient. . 

VETCH, or Tare, Vicia, L. a 
genus of plants comprehending 30 
species, of which 8 or 9 are indi- 
genous; and the following are the 
most remarkable, namely : 

I. The sylvatica, or Woop 
VercH, grows in woods and 
hedges, especially in mountainous 
situations ; where it flowers inJuly 
and August, attaining the height 
of from two to four feet. 

JI. The Cracca, or Turrep 
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Vercu,is frequent in shady places, 
raeadows, and fields; flowers in 
the months of July and August.— 
Beth, this and the preceding spe- 
cies, are said to restore weak or 
starved cattle. to their former 
strength, more speedily, than any, 
other vegetable hitherto discovered. 

Ill, The sepium.—See Busm 
VETCH. 

IV. Thesativa,ComMonVeEtTcH, 
Fercu, or Tare, thrives in dry 
meadows, pastures, and corn-fields, 
where it flowers from April to 
June. ‘This species is one of the 
most valuable of the Vetch kind, 
and is divided into three varieties, 
namely : 

1. The Summer Vetch, is raised 
from seed, which is usually sown 
toward the end of March, or early 
in April, in the proportion of 8 or 
10 pecks per acre, broad-cast; 
though, when drilled, half that 


‘quantity is sufficient, and the crop 


will be greatly superior. This va-., 
riety is chiefly propagated and used 
for weaning lambs and sheep, as 
well as for soiling horses and cows: 
its seeds afford an excellent food 
for pigeons.—Bees obtain a copi- 
ous supply of honey from the young - 
leaves of this plant, which are 


-marked with black, and the spots 


of which contain a delicious sac- 
charine juice. : 

2, The IVinter Vetch, is sown 
in the month of September, in the: 
same proportions as the preceding 
sort ; a smal] quantity of beans, or 


_(which is preferable)<of black oats, 


being intermixed, to support the 
plants; which are generally co- 
vered with long dung, to preserve 


them from tbe frost.—This variety- 


is subservient to the same purposes 
as theSummer Vetch: when plough- 
ed into chalk-lands in the month of 
May, it serves as an excellent ma- 

a ee ; . Bure 
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nure for wheat intended to be sown 


in the succeeding autumn, Jn the 
county of Gloucester, the Winter 
Vetch is cultivated as pasturage for 
horses, and is eaten off so early, as 


to admit of turnips being raised in- 


the same year. 

3. The Pebble Vetch, is sown in 
the spring, but is seldom culti- 
vated ; because itis less hardy than 
either of the preceding varieties, 
and does not produce an equal 
quantity of fodder. 

V. The lathyrowdes: STRANGLE 


Veren, or Targ, abounds in dry: 


_ pastures, gravel-pitsand corn-fields, 
in chalky and sandy soils; where 
its small blueish-purple flowers ap- 
pear in the month of May. -- Its 
ealture should be encouraged in 
sloping grounds, and sandy hills 
expased to the sun; as it affords 
the most tender and agreeable food 
to sheep. MY se 

Beside the different kinds above 
enumerated, theré is artother, call- 
ed the Chinese Veitch, which was a 
few years since introduced into 
England: its culture is-at present 
confined chiefly to the county of 
Glamorgan, where it grows in 
tufts, frem 18 to 24 inches in 
height. This spécies promises to 
be very profitable to agriculturists ; 
as it is said to yield‘four crops in 
the year, and to afford food excellent 
for cattle, both in a fresh state, and 
when made into hay. 

VETCH, the Brrrer, or Woom 
Pzastine, Orolus. sylvaticus, L. 
an indigenous perennial, growing 
in woods, hedges, and pastures, 
especially in mountainous situa- 
tions; where it fowers from May 
to July. This hardy plant is chiefly 
eultivated in gardens, for the beau- 
ty of its numerous blossoms ; either 
by sowing it in autumn, or by di- 
viding the roots: the latter being 
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very nutritious, are in Scotland ape 
plied to ‘the’ same uses’ as those of’ 
the Heath Pea.—The leaves of the 
Bitter Vetch are mach more relish= 
ed by cattle, and) especially: by 
ame, iN 
VETCH, the Curextine, or 
Vercuiine, Lathyrus, L. agenas 
of plants consisting of 13 species, 
7 being indigenous; and the princi+ 
pal of these are: Hii 
1. The Aphaca, or YEttow 
VETCHLING, grows in sandy corn-! 
fields, and meadows, ‘where its 
greenish - yellow flowers appear 
from June to August.-Dr. Wr- 


THERING remarks, that the legu- 


minous fruit of this,. as well as the 
other species of Vetchling, are very 
nutritious, and may'be eaten.either. — 
in broth, or be. converted into 
bread; though a larger proportion 
of wheaten or rye-flower be re- 
quired for such purpose. 
2. The sylvestris. See Pra, the 
Narrow-leaved Everlasting. | 
3. The pratensis, EveRtast> 
ING Tare, Common Yexttow, 
or Mreapow Vercsuine, which 
abounds in pasture-lands, in 
woods, thickets, and hedges: it — 
grows to the height of 6 feet; 
flowers in July and August. This 
species is ‘reputed to be an useful 
vegetable in the feeding of cattle ; 
though Mr. Swayng remarks, that 
they seldom eat it, if there be a 
variety of other grasses in the same 
field ; and, as it produces few seeds, 
which are mostly devoured by in- 
sects, it does not appear to merit 
attention. Nevertheless, Brcr- 
STEIN observes, that the Yellow 
Vetchling, both in a fresh and dry 
state, affords excellent food for cat« 
tle in general, and therefore de- 
serves to be cultivated in meadows, — 
4. The latifolius, BRoAD-LEAVED 
VETCHLING, orEVERLASTINGPEA, 
1g 
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is frequent in woods and hedges ; 
flowering in the months of July 
and August. It is often raised in 
gardens, chiefly for the beauty of 
its variegated flowers; but Dr. 
Awnperson believes it may be use- 
ful to the farmer; and, as it at- 
tains the height of 10 or 12 feet, 
_ having very strong stalks, he sup- 
_ poses, that it would afford a large 
crop of hay. - 
There is an exotic species of the 
Chickling, namely, the tuberosus, 
which the Germans term Earth- 
nut, or Sow-bread; growing in 
stony and mountainous fields :— 
this plant is a valuable addition to 
meadows; not only on account of 
its odoriferous flowers, which blow 
from May to July, and are eagerly 
frequented by. bees ; but also for 
its black tuberous roots, which are 
in Holland eaten as fruit, and boil- 
ed for culinary use; having the. 
sweet and agreeable taste of nuts. 
These roots contain a larger pro- 
portion of mealy particles than po- 
tatoes: and Bereius extracted 
fron. one pound of Earth-nuts, 
three ounces of a beautiful white 


starch ; whereas the same quantity. 


of the former yielded only one 
ounce. Why, therefore, sbould it 
not be used for bread ? 

VETCH, the Corn,. WILD, or 
Hairy Tare, TINE-TARE, or 
Roveu-poppep Tare, “Ervum 
hirsutum, L. an indigenous plant, 
growing. in sandy corn -fields, 
hedges, and meadows, where it 
flowers in the month of June.— 
This vegetable is eaten by horses, 


cows, goats, and sheep; but it ought . 


to be carefully eradicated; as, dur- 
ing wet seasons, whole crops of 
corn have been overpowered, and 
their growth completely stifled, by 
shispernicious weed, 


VICHY-WATER, is obtained 
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from the ‘tepid mineral . springs, 
that rise in the vicinity of Vichy, 
in France. Qn account of its cha- 
lybeate and alkaline ingredients, at 
is taken internally 3 being reputed 
to be of great service in bilious co~ 
lics, diarrhceas, and in disorders of 
the stomacli, especially such as 
arise from a relaxed or debilitated 
state of that organ. 

These waters are likewise very 
useful, when employed as a tepid 
bath,’ particularly in rheumatism, 
sciatica, gout, &c.: by. combining 
the internal use with the externa 
application, they have often effect- 
ed a cure, where other. remedics. 
had failed to afford any relief. 

VINE, the Common, or Vitis 
vinifera, 1. a native of Japan, and 
the warmer regions of Asia: it has 
for centuries been raised in Britain; 
though its culture is most success- 
ful in the temperate climates, or 
between the 30th and 50th degree 
of northern latitude. ea 

‘There are numtrous varieties of 
this valuable shrub, which are cul- 
tivated for the delicious grapes they 
afford. Without entering into an 
account of their respeCtive periods 
of maturation, we shall simply state 
the names of the most. remarkable 
sorts ; point out such as are pect 
liarly serviceable ; -and conclude 
with an account of their culture. 

1. The July grape, or Morillon. 
Noir Hatif.—2. The Royal Mus- 
cadine,—3. The Malmsey Musca’ 
dine.—4, The Black Muscadine.— 


-§, The White Muscat of Alexan- 


dria.—6. The Red Muscat of Alex- 
andria.—7. The White Muscat of. 
Lunel.—8. The Black Muscadel,.—~ 
g. The Red Muscadel.—10. The 
Black Damascus:—11. The Black 
Tripoli.—12. The Black Spanish,or 
Alicant,—-13. The Black Lisbon,— 
14, The Black Frontiniac, or, Mus- 
Cat 
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eat Noir.—15. The Red Frontiniac, 
er Muscat Rouge.—16. The White 
Frontiniae, or Muscat Blanc.— 
1”. The Grizzly Froentiniac.—18, 
The Red Hamburgh.—1g. The 
White Hamburgh.—20. The White 
Morillon.—21. The Early White 
Grape of ‘Teneriffe. —22. The Cio- 
tat, or White Parsley-leaved Grape. 
—23. The White Corinth.—24. 
The Aleppo Grape.—25. The Red 
Grape of Syracuse.—26. the Ceeur, 
or Morocco Grape.—27. ‘The Black 
Raisin. —28. The White Raisin.— 
29. The Malvoise, or Blue To- 
kay.—30. The Genuine, or White 
Tokay.-—31. The Lombardy.— 
32. The Smyrna.—33.The Brick.— 
34. The Claret.—35. The Syrian 
Grape.—36. The Auverna, or Ge- 
nuine Burgundy.—37. The Cat’s 
Grape.—38. The Greek Grape.— 
3g. the Black ‘Corinth.—40. The 
 Gornichon.—41.The Red Chaselas. 

—42, The Black Prince. —43. The 
Black Burgundy.—And, 44. The 
White Early Leipzig.—sSee also 
vol. dit.) p. S12. 

To these may be added, the 
White, or Common Muscadine, 
having fine, round amber-coloured 
berries, and a fich vinous favour.— 
The White Sweet-water, which 
bears large, white fruit, and abounds 
with an agreeable. juice. —The 


Small Black Cluster, produces oval - 


berries, which have a_ pleasant 
saccharine taste.—The Large Black 
Cluster presents more bulky grapes 
than the preceding variety;, but 
which, on account of their rough, 
harsh taste, are not edible in a fr esh 
state, and therefore chiefly con- 
-- verted into Port-wine.—The Miller 
Grape, or New Muscat of Jerusa- 
lem, yields large, round, red fruit ; 
which, in prosperous, seasons, at- 


tains nearly the size of gooseber- 


\ heat. 
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rics.—The, Black Hamburgh pros 
duces fine clusters of oval, black~ 


berries, that possess a. sweet, vi- 


nous flavour.—AlIl shesetyeatealiedt J 


are recommended by horticultu- 
rists, as being eminently adapted 
to small gardens.—It is a remark- 


able historical fact, that, a few cen-' 
turies since, the extensive Vale of 
Gloucester was industriously plant- 


ed with this delightful shrub ; 
from the grapes of which, England 
was then chiefly supplied with ex- 
cellent native wines. — 

The vine is generally propastifelt 
from seed, cuttings, or layers; 
though it is sometimes raised by 
ENGRAFTING, OF INOCULATION. 
In the first case, the seed should 
be set toward the end of Febru- 
ary, or early in March, in pots con- 
taining light rich mould; and be 
plunged in hot-beds of a moderate 
During warm weather, they 
ought to be gently watered in the 
afternoon, when the frames should 
be carefully closed. About the 


end of August, the young plants ~ 


are to be gradually exposed to the 


air, su that they may become bard- — 


ened before the approach of winter; 
but, in the latter season, they must 
be sheltered by frames, covered 
with mats. After having attained 
the height of about six inches, ‘it 
will be proper to remove them into 
larger pots, filled with similar soil; 
to immerse them again in the hot- 
bed; and to tie them to slender 


sticks, or rods, in order to prevent 


them from trailing. ‘Towards the 
end of the succeeding March, or 
in the beginning of April, they: 
may be planted against the wall, 
at which they are intended to re- 
main. In this situation, Mr.Jor- 
syTu directs them to be cut at the 
third eye, if they be vigorous ; but, 
ml 


a 
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in the contrary case, at the second: 
the lower bud, however, must be 
rubbed off, as soon as it appears. 

If vines are designed to be raised 
from cuttings, these ought to be 
selected from strong and full grown 
shoots, which should be cut per- 
fectly smooth, immediately beneath 
the part where they were pro- 
duced, and have one. or two joints 
of the last year’s wood. ‘The cut- 
tings must be planted against walls, 
at the distance of one foot from 


each other, and at such depth, that 


the second eye may be level with 


the ground; but the lower eye 


ought to be rubbed off, on its first 
appearance ; because, if that ope- 
ration be delayed, the upper eye 
will be injured in removing the 


former. Runners and lateral shoots ~ 


should likewise be cut off, except- 
‘ing two which are to be trained 
against the wall. 

Vines may also be propagated by 
layers. Yor this purpose, Jet the 
most vigorous shoots be laid in 
pots filled with’ fresh mould, and 
placed about two inches. beneath 
the surface of the ground; the in- 
cision being made in the old wood 
below a joint, so as to leave one or 
two eyes on each. When. the 
shoots or layers have taken root, 
they must be separated from the 

“parentstock; manured with rotten 
dung or leaves; and watered twice 
a week during dry summers: all 
lateral excrescences should also be 
picked off, and the layers treated 
in the same manner as the cuttings. 
During the first year, vines will not 
advance rapidly; but, in the se- 
cond, the strongest may be easily 
distinguished, and these may be 
suffered to stand, while the weaker 
ones must be transplanted to ‘other 
situations. 

‘The quality and. size. of grapes 
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depend greatly on. the strength of 
the plant on which they grow.— 
Mr. Forsyru,. therefore, recom- 
mends the vines to be cut down, 
to two or three eyes, in the first 
year, if there be a superfluity of 
naked wood, In the following 
year, a considerable increase of fine 
wood will be obtained, when ail 
runners, 8c. must be picked off; 
and the main- shoots be) nailed to 
the wall, progressively as they in- 
crease in length. During fine 
weather, it will be advisable to 
examine them every second or third 
week, and speedily to remove every 
lateral shoot. No farther attention 
will be required, excepting that all 
weeds mustbe carefully eradicated; 
for otherwise the growth of ‘the 
vines would be impeded.—In_ the 
month of February, in the second 
year, the pruning should be re- 
peated ; and three buds be left to 
each of the strongest main shoots ; 


butin those of a weaker growth, 


two eyes only must be permitted 
toremain. Mr. F. observes, that 
his composition (see vol. i. p. 88 ; 
and also p. 238 of the present vol.) 
otight to be applied as early as 
possible, after each pruning; for 
the vine, being very porgus, spee- 
dily imbibes moisture, and thus 
quickly decays : ‘should it acciden~ 
tally have been cut at a late sea- 
son, it will be necessary to sprinkle 
the powder of the preparation be- 
fore quoted over the wound, till 

the bleeding or flow of the sap b 

completely checked. 
Numerous insects prey upon the 
vine ; which, unless timely destroy- 
ed, will totally kill the plant: as we 
have already stated the best methods 
of exterminating them, in the ar- 
ticles Hor-nouse, Insects, Rep 
SprpeR, PIng-APPLE, &c., we shall 
here enly remark, that their depre- 
dations 
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dations may, ina great measure, 
be prevented by watering the vines, 
three times in the week; 2 simple 
expedient by which the luxuriance 
of this shritb, aswell as the szee/d- 
ing of its fruit, will be greatly pro- 
moted. i : 

When the clusters are very large, 
and the grapes begin to ripen, it 
wil] be useful to cover them with 
hets ; or with buntine, a stuff that 
serves for the flags of ships; and 
which wil! not exclude the sun and 
air from the fruit, while the latter 
is protected from’ the ravages of 
birds. The leaves, however, should 
only be plucked off in small por- 
tions, as often as the grapes are ga~ 
thered; by which method these 
will continue in ‘succession for a 
much longer period than could be 
effected, by hastily removing all the 
foliage from their branches. Those 
readers, who are desirous to obtain 
farther information, relative to the 
raising of grapes, will consult Mr. 
Sprecney’s “ Treatise on the Cul- 
ture of the Vine,” Ato.; and Mr. 
Forsyrn’s “Treatise on the Culture 
and Management of Fruit-trees,” 
&c. in which ‘the subject is amply 
discussed. 

Vines are chiefiy valued on ac- 
count of their delicious GraPss ; 
but they may be made stibservient 
to many other usefal purposes: 
thus, the young twigs, when dried, 
eut into smal] pieces, and moisten- 
ed with water, afford a wholesome 
food for cattle, and particularly for 


horses. —Dr. Darwin conjeétures, - 


that the leaves of the variety, which 
produces purple grapes, would im- 
part a colour, and astringency of 
taste, to British wines, similar to 
those derived from theskin of the 
game grape, in foreign vinous li- 
quiors.—~Lhe wood of vines reduced 
to charcoal, affords (according to 
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Jacozsr, a reputable German wri- 
ter) an excellent blue colour for 
painting and drawing. He em+ 
ployed equal quantities of fixed 
vegetable alkali, and vine-coal: af- 
ter melting the former in a cruci« 


ble, he gradually introduced the - ; 


latter; both were allowed to aé&t on 
each other, till the ebulition ceased ; 
when the compound was poured 
out, dissolved in rain-water, and 
precipitated with spirit of vitriol 5 
in consequence of which the ley, and 
especially the sediment, assumed a 
deep blue cast. After edulcorat- 
ing this powder, by repeated washs 
ings in fresh water, and then cal- . 


‘cining \it, he obtained a very bright 


and pleasing blue pigment, which 
acquired a dark blackish hue, on | 
dissolving it in oil of vitriol; though 
its lustre and shade were instantly 
re-produced, on diluting the solu- 
tion with pure water.—Lastly, we 
learn from BinperR, another Ger- 
man author, that the purified stones 
or seeds of grapes, when mode+ 
rately roasted, and ground in a 
coftee-mill, serve as a good substi- 
tute for chocolate; which, on the 
proper addition of sugar, cinna- 
mon, and a little VawixLa, is very 
grateful to the palate, and cannot 
be readily distinguished from the 
genuine sort prepared of cacao. 

Vine, the Wild. See Brrony, 
the White. Ce aes 

VINE-FRETTER. See PLANT~ 
LOUSE. . Os 

VINEGAR, an agreeable, pun- 
gent acid, which is obtained from. 
wine, cyder, beer, or other fer- 
mented liquors, ' 

Wine-vinegar :—-Let any quan 
tity of vinous liquor be mixed with 
its own lees or feces, or with the 
acid and austere stalks of the ve- 
getable from which wine was pre- 
pared. ‘The whole must be fre- 

quently 
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quently stirred, and either exposed 
to the stin, or deposited in a warm 
place: after standing a few days, 
_ it will ferment, become sour; and, 
in a fortnight, it will be converted 


into vinegar.—Such is the usual © 


manner of producing this acid; 
which is frequently rectified by dis- 
tillation, when it is known under 
the name of distilled vinegar. 
 Cyder-vinegar, may be made by 
fermenting new cyder with the 
must of apples, in a warm room, or 
in the open air, where it should be 
exposed to the sun; and, in the 
course of a week or nine days, it 
will be fit for use. 

Another method of preparing 
vinegar, is that published by M. 
Heser: it consists in exposing a 
mixture of 72 parts of water, and 4 
of rectified malt-spirit, in a tempe- 
rature of from 70 to 80° of Fau- 
‘RENHEIT, for about two months ; 
at the expiration of which the ace- 
tous process will be completed.— 
A cheaper, though more tedious 
mode,,. is that of dissolving 2 Ibs. of 
molasses in 9 quarts of boiling wa- 
ter: this solution must be poured 
into a vessel containing a large 
quantity of cowslips; and, when 
the mixture becomes cool, a gill of 
yeast should be added. The whole 
is then to be exposed to the rays of 
the sun: at the end of 3 months, it 
may be bottled for use, and will be 
of peculiar service in pickling. 

Tarragon-vinegar is manufac- 
tured, by infusing one pound of the 
leaves of that vegetable (which 
have been gathered a short time 
before it flowers) in one gallon of 
the best vinegar, for the space of 
14 days; when it should be strain- 
ed through a flannel bag; and a 
dram of isinglass, dissolved in cy- 
der, must then be added; the 
whole be carefully mixed, and de- 
~ NO. XY.—YOL, IY. 
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canted into bottles for a month, . 
Thus, the liquor will acquire a most 
exquisite flavour; it will become 
remarkably fine, and almost colour 
less. . | 
The utility of vinegar, as a con® 
diment for preserving and season= - 
ing both animal and vegetable food, 
renders it unnecessary to state the 
various articles in which it may be 
used with advantage: ‘we shall, 
therefore, only-add, that it affords 
an agreeable beverage, when com- 
bined with water, in the-proportion 
of a table-spoonful of the former, 
to half a.pint of the latter. Far 
ther, @fi8-a medicine of considerable 
efficacy in hydrophobia, as well as 
in inflammatory, and putrid dis- 
eases, whether taken internally, or 
applied externally to the nostrils, or 
by way of fomentations. Relief 
has, likewise, been frequently ob- 
tained in hypochondriacal, and hys- 
teric affections, in vomiting, faint- 
ing, and hiccough, by the applica- 
tion of vinegar to the mouth. If 
this fluid be poured into vessels, 
and placed over the gentle heat of 
alamp, in the apartments of the 
sick, it greatly contributes to dis- 
perse foul or mephitic vapours, and 
consequently to purify the air.— 
Lastly, there is a method of pro- 
curing a very powerful essence of - 
vinegar ; which, however, ‘can be 
practised only during the intense 
frosts of winter > it simply consists 
in exposing this liquor in basons, or 


other shallow vessels, when the 


watery parts are converted into ice; 
but the spirituous, or acetous basis, 


Yemains in a fluid state ; so that, 


by repeated exposure, one pint of 
strong vinegar will, in very cold 
Seasons, be reduced to about a 
table-spoonful of the essence. ‘This 
preparation possesses a fine flavour, 
and. a pungent, almost corrosive, 

taste < 
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taste: hence it forms an excellent 
spice or sauce to fish in general, 
but particularly to lobsters and oy- 
sters. 

VIOLET, or Viola, L. a genus 
of plants, consisting of 44 species ; 
of which the following are the prin- 


cipal : | , 

1. The canina. See Doc's Vio- 
LET. - 

2. The tricolor. See HzEaRt’s- 
EASE, 


3. The odorata, or SwExt Vio- 
LET, is perennial ; grows.in warm 
lanes, hedges, and ditch - banks, 
especially in clayey or marly, soils ; 
flowers in the months of Awgl and 
May.—Both the blossoms and seeds 
of this plant are mildly laxative ; 
and, when taken in doses of from 
AO to 80 grains, the powdered root 
‘operates as a purgative, and like- 
wise as an emetic.—Large quanti- 
ties of violets are cultivated at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, for their pe- 
tals, to impart the colour to syrupof 
‘piolets ; an officinal preparation of 
‘which is kept in the shops, and 
‘proves an agreeable and useful lax- 
ative for children.. Such syrup 
’ may also be employed..in many 
cheniical inquiries, for discovering 
the presence of an acid, or an al- 
kali; the former changing the blue 
‘colour to a red, and the latter toa 
green; though ‘slips of white pa- 
sper, stained. with this juice, and 
preserved from the access of air and 
Jight, may serve as a substitute for 
that purpose. 
VIPER, the Common BritisH, 
or Coluber, Berus, L. a reptile 
which inhabits the dry, chalky, or 
‘stony counties, and particularly the 
Hebrides, It seldom exceeds 18 
inches, or 2 feet, in length; and is, 
in general, of a dusky yellow cast; 
though a variety of a black colour 
is also occasionally met with. The 
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head is inflated, and furnished with ‘| 


a long hollow fang, that. opens at 
the point. The tongue is forked ; 
the front teeth are small ; and the 
four canine teeth in either jaw are 


crooked and flexible, being raised, 
or lowered, for instilling the poison, 


These noxious animals: are vivi- 
parous, producing seven or eight 
vipers, from eggs that are hatched, 
internally, after a gestation of about — 
three months. They feed on frogs, 


toads, lizards, mice, and even on © 


birds, which they, swallow entire :_ 
when the young vipers are in dan- 
ger, they retreat into the maternal 
uterus. ; 
Having already pointed out (ar 
ticle Porson) the treatment to be 
adopted, if any person be stung by 
vipers, we shall at present only re-_ 


mark, that the flesh of these ver- ~ 


min is very nutritious; so that it 
proves an excellent restorative to 
persons reduced by long continued 
sickness ; and, though its’ virtues — 
may have been exaggerated, it may 
be beneficially eaten by those who 
are afflicted with leprous, scorbu- 
tic, rheumatic, or other chronical 
complaints. — - Sas 
VIPER’s BUGLOSS, the Com-_ 
mon, or Echium vulgare, L.an 
indigenous biennial, growing in 
sandy corn-fields, walls, and rub= 
bish, particularly on the clay thrown 
out of coal-mines: it flowers from 


June till August.—This vegetable — 
is not relished by cows, and is re- — 


fused by horses and goats; but its 
strong hairy flowers are fondly vi- 
sited by bees.—From the flower- _ 
stalks, DamBourney obtained a 

dye of a fine olive-green shade. 

VIRGIN’s-BOWER. See Tra=- 
VELLER'S-JOY¥,, . 
VITRIOL, a compound salt, 
formed by the combination of zine, | 
copper, or iron, with the sulphuric, 

or 

} 


VIT. 

or vitriolic acid; and-which is ei- 
ther white, blue, or green, accord- 
ing to the metal employed. ii 
Waite Vitriol, or Vitriol of Zinc, 


‘but, the quantity thus obtained be- 
ing insufficient for the demand, 
ithis salt is generally prepared by 
mixing 5 parts of sulphuric acid 
with 20 of distilled water, 
gradually adding 3 parts of zinc: 
when the ebullition ceases, the li- 
quor is strained ; and, after being 
evaporated, it.is deposited in a cool 
place, where it. shoots into white 
crystals. It is sometimes employed 
by painters, for the purpose ‘of 
speedily drying oil-colours: its taste 
is nauseous, though sweetish ; be- 
ing frequently given as an emetic, 


in doses of from 5 or 6 grains to’ 


half a dram; the operation of 
which is very powerful ; and such 
drug ought therefore to be regularly 
prescrited. But its chief utility is 
that of an astringent and desicca- 
tive, in external applications : thus, 
when dissolved in the proportion of 
16 grains in 8 oz. of water, with 
the addition of 16 drops of weak. 
vitriolic acid, it. forms an useful 
collyrium, or eye-water, .A solu- 
tion of 2. drams of white vitriol, 
and a similar quantity of alum, in 
a pint of water, is likewise em- 
ployed for cleansing foul ulcers, 
and. repelling cutaneous eruptions. 

_ Green FVitriol consists of sulphu- 
ric acid diluted with 10 or 12 times 
its weight of water, in which iron- 
filings are dissolved ; when the ef- 

'fervescence ceases, the mixture is 
for some time placed in ‘a sand- 
bath ; next, the liquor is strained 
through paper; and, after being 
evaporated, it shoots into rhomboi- 
@al crystals, which are also termed 


“wy 
« 


is found in the mines of Goslar, in. 
Saxony, in a native-state, and con-. 
sists of white ‘transparent: pieces 5 


and, 
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‘Salt of Steel.—Green vitriol is. 


given in doses of from half a grain 
to 5 grains; according to the age, 
strength, or case of the patient ; 
being one of the safest forms in 
which iron can be administered.— 
See vol. iit. p.31. 

Blue Vitriol, is chiefly imported: 
from Italy, paying a duty of 23d. 
per Ib. \It is made by stratifying 
plates of copper with sulphur ; and, 
on slow combustion, the sulphuric 
acid corrodes the. copper: the me- 
tal is then boiled in water, till the 
saline particles are dissolved ; when; 
after repeated solution, and sub- 
sequent evaporation, the whole is 
reduced to the crystallizing point. 
—Vitriol of copper is chiefly em- 
ployed externally as a caustic, to 
remove the flesh of fungous. ul- 
cers ; for which purpose it is very | 
useful: on account of its virulent 
properties, however, it ought never 
to be administered internally, with-_ 
out medical advice. 

Virriotic AcipD, SULPHURIC 
Acip, or O1L oF VITRIOL, an use- 
ful liquid, prepared by the combus- 


‘tion of sulphur in close vessels, 


with the addition of 1-8th or 1-12th 
part of nitre, and a little water, to 
condense the vapour: after which 
it is concentrated and purified by 
evaporation. Beside the purposes - 
to which it may be applied (and 
which are stated in the articles 
Breacuine and SutPHuR), this 
acid, when properly diluted, has 
successfully been administered in 
hemorrhages, fevers of the typhus 
kind, and the itch; in doses of 
from 40 to 60 drops in water: but, 
when combined in the proportion 
of one part, with eight of lard, or 
other un@tuous matter, it forms an 
efficacious application to the parts 
affected, in chronic cutaneous erup- 
tions, and likewise as a rube fas 
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cient in rheamatisms . and local 
palsies. 

VIVES, in farriery, a disorder 
affeGting ‘horses, and which differs 
from the strangles only in this re- 
speG, that the tumors in the for- 
mer do not suppurate; and may 
therefore be dispersed by covering 
the diseased animal with blankets ; 
by rubbing the tumefied part with 
the ointment of marsh-mallow ; by 
moderate blood- -letting, when a 
plethoric habit requires it; and 
giving one or two gentle purgatives 
(sée vol. ii. p. 489). But, if these 
remedies fail to remove the inflam- 


mation, it will be necessary to pro-. 


mote a suppuration, and to adopt 
the treatment stated in the article 
STRANGLES. 

Vives appearing in old horses, 
indicate an internal decay, which 
no medicines can remove; or are 
symptomatic of the GLANDERS: 
in the latter case, the animals must 
‘be treated in the manner spay 
“out vol. ii. pp. 372-73. 

ULCER, is an ichorous or puru- 
lent solution of soft parts. This 
affetion may arise from a variety 


of causes, such as cancer, scro+ 
phula, scurvy, &c. but, as a dis-. 


cussion of these would exceed our 
limits, we shall only ‘give an out- 
line of the general treatment. 

In order to effet a re-union of 
the diseased part, recourse should 
be had to such-applications as will 
cleanse the wound; for which pur- 


pose, emollient poultices are emi-: 


nently serviceable. If the edges 


become foul and hard, it will be 


advisable to ‘apply the caustic (see 
vol. i. p.470); an expedient re- 
quiring great precaution, but which 
is far preferable to the knife. , 
To soften the wound, or to in- 
duce a discharge of good matter, 
the yellow Basiticon ovmiment, 
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either alone, or with the addition’ 
of turpentine, or red precipitate, 
will generally prove efficacious.—: 
Where excoriations appear around 
the ulcer, they should be anointed 
with spermaceti, or any other cool-. 
ing ointment. Sometimes they are — 
of so indolent a nature, as to heal 
very slowly: in such instances; 
they may be washed with lime=’ 
water, or dressed with a pledget 
dipped. in tin@ture of mytrh. If 
the patient be afflited with consi<. 
derable pain, inflammation, or fe- 
ver, blood-letting, anda ‘coolitig 
regimen, together with rest, will, 
in most cases, procure the desired. 
relief. Inveterate ulcers ought ne= 
ver to be healed precipitately ; for 
such practice may be attended with — 
asthma, and other disorders: a lis _ 
beral use of the bark will, in gene- — 
ral, be productive of yer ds in obs 
stinate ulcerations. + 
A new and ingenious mettiod of 
treating old ulcers of the legs, has* 
lately been recommended by Mr... 
BayNToN, of Bristol); and which > 
has since been successfully adopted 
by many respeétable surgeons. ~ {ey 
consists in carefully drawing the 
skin that surrounds the ulcer, to= 
wards its centre; and which is gra= _ 
dually effected at each dressing, by’ 
the aid of slips of adhesive plaster 
(for instance, that of diachylon, or 
litharge), spread on smooth linen — 
cloth. These slips must be made 
2 inches broad, and of such a 
length that, after passing round the 
limb, from 4 to 5 inches may rée= 
main: the middle of this piece is 
to be applied to the sound side of 
the limb, opposite to the inferior 
part of the ulcer, about one inch 
below the lower edge of the sore, 
and the ends are drawn over the 


_uleer with as much gradual extens 


sion as the patient can beat. Other 
, strips: 
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' gtrips are then to be placed. in a si- 
milar manner, each above and in 
contact with. the other, until the 
whole surface of the sore and limb 
be completely covered, at least one 
inch below, and two or three inches 
‘above, the diseased part. Next, the 
limb is to be defended by rollers of 
softcalico, passed round as smoothly 
as possible, above and below the 
ulcer.. Incases of violent inflamma- 
_ tion,andconsiderable discharge, Mr. 
B. recommends repeated affusions of 
cold water; the patient should take 
frequent exercise, and apply this 
bandage early in the morning ; .as 
the limb is then less liable to swell- 
ing. In-a short time, the pain, 
which at first, is considerable, , wall 
be found gradually to abate, while 
the limb recovers its tone and sen- 


sibility. 


Urcer, in farriery, is asolution 


of the softer parts together with 
the skin, in horses: it may be pro- 
duced by inflammation, a collection 
of acrid’ humours, or other internal 
causes, 
Without entering intoa discus- 
sion of the different kinds of ul- 
cers, together with the proper treat- 
ment of, each, we shall subjoin a 
few direGtions relative to their ge- 
neral management, 
»The first objet of attention will 
‘be, to promote the discharge of a 


thick purulent matter ; which may 


often be effected by the common 
green or digestive ointment ; Dut, 
in case the sore do not digest fa- 
vourably, in consequence of such 
application, it will be advisable to 
dress the part with a mixture of 
the salve before mentioned, and 
spirit of turpentine; at the same 


time laying an emollient poultice - 


_ {see vol. ii. p. 491) over the whole. 
lf, notwithstanding these remedies, 
the lips of the wound become cal- 
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Jous, they must be fomented with 
strong and hot decoétions of marsh- 
mallowand chamomile ; after which 
the surrounding parts must be su- 
perficially scarified, and. dressed 
with, the following digestive oint- 
ment ; such scarification being .re- 
peated till the callosity be removed : 
Let 2 oz, of. yellow, and 1 oz. of 
black, basilicon, be melted together 
over a fire: on taking off these in- . 
gredients, 1 oz. of turpentine should 
be gradually added ; and, when the 
mixture is cool, half an oz...of 
finely pulverized, red. precipitate 
must be duly incorporated, As 
soon as the callosities, have disap- 
peared, and the discharge has ac- 
quired a proper consistence, it will 
be necessary to dress the wound 
with a small portion of yellow or 
black basilicon, and to cover the 
whole with a pledget of tow, spread 
with the following ointment: Yel- 
low basilicon, and black, resin, 4 
oz.; Burgundy pitch, 2 oz. :, let 
these ingredients be melted-in a 
pint of oliye-oil ; and, after taking 
the mixture from the fire, 2 0z. of | 
turpentine should be added. 

After these applications, the 
wound will incarn; and, when the 
scar is nearly formed, the cure may 
be completed, by dressing the sur- 
face with a small portion of the 
tinture of myrrh. é 

This treatment is generally pur- 
sued in common ulcers ; but, if any 
sinuses, or cavities, be formed, they 
must be opened ; then filled witha 
pledget of lint; and well covered 
with warm digestive ointment ;. 
over which must be laid a second 
pledget, consisting of tow spread 
with the same unguent. Such 
dressing ought to be repeated two 
or three times, ‘ot oftener, if neces- 
sary: where callosities arise, they 
may be removed by adopting the 
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means above stated ; after which a 
‘similar method will be sufficient to 
heal'thée ulcers) */ 08 ONE Ws: 

UMBER, or Graytine, Salmo 
thymalus, L. a species of the sal- 
mon, which frequents rapid, clear 
streams, and particularly those flow- 
ing through mountainous coun- 
tries. It inhabits principally the 
rivers of Derbyshire, and those of 
Scotland; though it is occasionally 
caught in the stream near Christ- 
church, Hants. ‘This fish seldom 
exceeds 16 inches in length, and 
weighs from 2 to 34lbs.: it is of 
an elegant form, somewhat resem- 
bling the trout, but of a lighter 
colour. 

The umber is remarkable for its 
velocity in swimming the proper 
season for angling is in the months 
of March and April, when this’fish 
may be easily taken with a strong. 
line and hook ; as it is exceedingly 
voracious, and will eagerly take a 
bait.—Its flesh is. very delicate ; 
and its intestines are employed by 
the Laplanders as-a substitute for 
rennet, to coagulate the milk of the 
rein-deer. | 

VOMITING, is the inverted 
vermicular motion of the muscular 
fibres of the stomach and intes- 
tines; being attended with con- 
vulsions of the abdominal muscles 
and midriff: when this a€tion is so 
‘mild as to be confined to the sto- 
mach, it is then termed nausea.— 
As vomiting is a frequent symptom 
in other diseases, especially in fe- 
vers, we shall here consider it only 
as a primary complaint. 

Causes :—Crudities accumulated 
in the stomach; such as ‘bile; 
mucus; hard, indigestible food; 
scirrhus, and other organic affec- 


tions; acrid and poisonous sub- - 


stances taken by the mouth ; worms; 


“few grains of nitre. 
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ruptures; nephritic complaints, or ; 


stone, as well as violent passions. © 
‘Cure :—If the stomach be foul ; 
‘or if ‘hurtful substances have been 
swallowed, emetics should be ad- 
ministered in the mannerdescribed, 


vol. ii. p. 225; but, in cases where / 
poisons have been taken, the an- — 
tidotes recommended under their _ 


respective heads, should first be re- 
sorted to; and the cure be: come 
pleted by strengthening medicines. 
In callosity, or scirrhosity ‘of ‘the 
stomach, benefit has often been de-. 


rived from the internal use of soap, — 
mercurials, and other alteratives.— — 


Worms require the treatment alrea-— 
dy suggested, for theiréxpulsion.— 


‘If vomiting has been induced by — 


violént passions, especially by an- 


ger and ‘vexation; ‘it willbe ad- — 


visable to, take a_ tea-spoonful of 
vitriolated' kali in ' spring-water, 
‘and, on the following morning, 


from 10.to 15 grains’ of powder of 
‘rhubarb? the beverage should con- | 
‘sist of .barley-water, ‘and other di- — 


luents, with cream of tartar; and a 

Persons of an 

‘irritable temper, and consequently 

‘more liable to a return of this com- 

plaint, ought at least to’ abstain 

from spirituous liquors, and high-. 
seasoned food. > © BUM boa 

Where the vomiting; ‘or nau- 

sea, continues after’the stomach is 

cleansed, about a-scruple of salt of 
wormwood shouldbe taken in wa- 

ter; and immediately after, two 

tea:spoonfuls of lemon-juice in the 

same liquid; which remedy may 
‘be repeated every two or’ three 

hours ; drinking balm-tea in the 

intervals. “The Columbo-root has, 

likewise, been of great service in 
these cases.. - | 


Infants at the breast are often 


if the. 


troubled with vomiting . 
muk 


- 
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rilk be coagulated, and the stools 
have a similar appearauce, or a 
green colour, and an acid odour, 
the testaceous powder should be 
given, as directed p. 196 of this 
volume, after which,theinfant ought 
to drink pure whey ; but, during 


the attack, luke-warm water must. 


‘beadministeredin copious draughts: 
farther, a mixture of sweet-oil and 
Jaudanum may be rubbed in, or 
warm cushions filled with aromatic 
plants, be applied to the pit of the 
stomach. If such vomiting be fol- 
lowed by great debility, a few tea- 
spoonfuls of mulled red-wine, with 


a little nutmeg, may be allowed, 


with benefit; though this practice 
should never be adopted on trivial 
occasions. 

- URINE, is that part of the blood 
which is separated by the extremi- 
ties of the arteries connected with 
the kidnies. It drops by the ure- 
ther into the urinary bladder, where 
it usually remains a few hours ; 
and is prevented from returning 


into the ureters, by their entrance 


being oblique, and provided with 
valves. 

As this secretion is of import- 
ance in the animal economy, we 
shall give a concise view of the 
principal diseases arising from that 
source. It deserves to be previ- 
ously stated, that the obstruction of 
the urinary passage is always at- 
tended with greater and more im- 
mediate. danger, than: that of the 
bowels.—When the inclination to 
make water is succeeded by a dis- 
charge of a few drops only, it is 
termed a strangury ; if the difh- 
' culty of voiding it be attended with 
pain, a dysury; and a total sup- 
pression, is called ischury. 

Causes :—The most frequent 
are, an acrid state of the blood ; 
spasms ; compression of the neigh- 
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bouring parts ; scirrhous, or cance~ 
rous tumors forming internally ;_ 
suppressed perspiration ; repulsion 
of rheumatism, gout, and tutane-— 
ous eruptions ; stone in the bladder 
or kidnies; inflammation of the 
bladder, &c. . 

Cure: —In urinary affeétions 
arising from acrimony, suppressed - 
perspiration, or spasms, it will be 
advisable to take antispasmodics, 
combined with mild  sudorifics ; 
for instance, emulsions with tinc- 
ture of guaiacum ; camphor, &c.: 
at the same time, warm fomenta- 
tions should be applied to the lower 
belly ; or, tepid bathing, followed. 
by emollient clysters, may be of - 
still greater advantage. If the dis- 
order originate from a repulsion’ 
of rheumatic, gouty, and other 
morbid matter, attempts must ‘be: 
made to reduce the affection to its 
former seat, by means of diaphore- 
tics ; blisters applied to different 
parts, and the use of warm baths. 
In cases of inflammation of the 
bladder, or stone, we refer the 
reader to vol. i. p.278; and p. 139 
of the present volume. 

In évery stage of these painful 
maladies, the patient should take 
lukewarm, mucilaginous liquids ; 
such as solutions of gum-arabic, or. 


tragacanth, in water; or linseed- . 


tea; anda bland, nutritious diet. 
If, however, the desired relief be 


‘not speedily obtained, proper medi- 


cal aid ought to be procured, with- 
out delay. : 

Sometimes the urine is involun- 
tarily emitted, but without pain 5 
a complaint which frequently af- 
fets children. It generally origi< 
nates from indolence ; so that mov. 
derate correction will prove the 
most certain remedy : it may, how- 
ever, also arise from a weakness of 
the sphinSter of the bladder; in 
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which case, tonics, such as bark, 


valerian, &c. together with blisters ° 
applied to the loins, or to the sacral 
bone,, will be the most proper - 


means. But, where it proceeds 


from worms, anthelmintics may be 


employed with advantage. 
Another affection of the urinary 
system, is diabetes, or an immode- 


rate and long-continued discharge. 


of urine, the quality of which is, in 


most cases, preternaturally changed: 


thus, in some instances, it has the 
smell, colour, and taste of honey ; 
while, in others, it is entirely lim- 
pid.—tIt is a remarkable circum- 
stance in this affection, that the 
excretion of urine exceeds the 
quantity of liquid taken by the pa- 
tient. 

. Causes :—Spasms; general debi- 
lity, or local weakness in the kid- 
mies; strong diuretics, and what- 
ever may induce a laxity of the 


body.—This malady is seldom, 


cured, unless it be attended to in 
its earlier stages. Rd 

Treatment :—The remedies hi- 
therto prescribed for this affection, 
are tonics,such as bark, with small 
doses of rhubarb, or mixed with 
the diluted vitriolic acid; and 
the daily use of mucilaginous 
drinks, conjoined with lime-water, 
either alone, or ,with milk. But 
the most important point appears 
_ tobe, abstinence from all vegetable 

food; a praétice which has been 
attended with the best effect. —See 
also Artificial Musk, 

Lastly, there occurs sometimes 
an alarming affection of the blad- 
der, when the urine is mingled with 
blood.—If this malady be suffered 
to continue for a long period, it 
may prove fatal; but, in general, 
it is not attended with danger. 

Causes :—Violent exertions and 
Socal injury; inflammation of the 
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kidnies ; drastic and diuretic me- 
dicines; excess in sensual plea-. 
sures ; suppression of the piles, &c. 

Cure :—Whenthe disorder arises | 
from debility, tonics, .combined 
with astringents, should be em- 
ployed. The loins ought to be fo- 
mented with vinegar and. water ; 
arquebusade ; or a decoction of. 
sage and rose-leaves.—If acrid’ — 
matters produced such bloody dis- 
charge, it will be neceSsary to re- 
sort to mucilaginous substances and 


antispasmodics ; such as chamo- 


mile, rue, opium, &¢: but, when. 
it is occasioned by suppressed éva- 
cuations, these ought, if possible, 
to be speedily restored.—Where 
the passage is ulcerated, it will be 
useful to take the Peruvian bark’ 
with sal ammoniac, or. lime-water 
and milk.—In cases of Stone, the 
reader will find the proper remedies 
stated under that article... 
USQUEBAUGH, a strong, 
compound, spirituous liquor, which 
is prepared in the following man- 
ner? z . 
fake of cloves, cinnamon, and 
nutmegs, each 2 02.3; of caraway, 
anise, and coriander-seeds, each 
4 o0z.; and half a pound of liquo- 
rice-root, cut in slices. Let these 
ingredients be bruised, and distill- 
ed with 11 gallons of proof-spirit, 
and 2 gallons of water, till the faints 
begin to rise. When the liquor is 
about to run, 2 0z. of British saf- 
fron, tied in a linen bag, should be 
fixed to the extremity of the worm, 
so that the spirit may filtre through, 
and extract all the virtues of the 
saffron. When the distillation is 
completed, the whole should be 


sweetened with a sufficient quan- 


tity of double-refined sugar, and 
decanted for use. a8 ge 
_ Usquebangh is chiefly employed 
as a cordial, and may occasionally 


be 
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be drunk with advantage, by per 


sons who have undergone great 
bodily fatigue ; but, as the posses- 
gion of such /usctous beverage is apt 
to introduce detestable habits, we 
conceive, that diluted rum, or other 
simple spirit, would afford a proper 
substitute for this expensive com- 
pound. 4 | 
-_ Usury. See INTEREsT. 
UVULA,. in animal economy, 
denotes a soft glandular body, ofa 
conical figure, that is suspended 
from the palate, or posterior part of 
the roof of the mouth, perpendicu- 
larly over the chink of the wind-pipe, 
which lies at the root of the tongue. 
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The wvula is by Nature design- 
ed to modify the current of cold 
air, previously to its entering the 
lungs. As the affections, to which 
this part is exposed, do not essen- 
tially differ from those of the Ton- 
sits, we shall conclude with re- 
marking, that a gargle, consisting 
of a decoGtion of Peruvian bark, 
sage, rose-leaves, or other astrin- 
gents, has generally proved effica- 
cious, in cases where -this useful 
gland is so relaxed or inflamed, as 
to be attended with a difficulty of 
swallowing. . 
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_Wanp.. See Brack-wapp. 
WAFERS, are thin circular 
cakes of paste, employed for seal- 
ing letters, and for other purposes, 
Wafers are-made by mixing the 
finest wheaten flour, either with 
the whites of eggs, or with a solu- 
tion of isinglass, and a small por- 
tion of yeast: these ingredients are 
thoroughly incorporated, and te- 
duced to. a proper consistence, by 
the addition of gum-water. The 
batter is then spread on tin-plates, 
or poured in a flat iron form, and 
placed: over a charcoal-fire, where 
itis speedily baked ; after which jt 
is cut out. to different round sizes. 
The paste may be tinged of any 
colour ;. for instance, red with a so- 
lution of Brazil-wood, or vermi- 
lion; blue with that of indigo, or 
-yerditer ; and yellow with saffron, 
amboge, or turmeric. 
Waces. See Lagour. 


_ breaking up the soil. 


WAGGON, a species of wheel- 
catriage, the form of which varies, 
according to the different purposes 
for which it is designed. — 

Few implements of husbandry 
are of greater importance, er ad-. 
mit, perhaps, of more essential im- \ 
provements, than wheel-carriages, 
Hence we cannct but express our 
surprize at the infatuation of those 
farmers, who employ large wag- 
gons, on the erroneous principle, 
that a greater quantity may thus be 
carried at one time; while they 
overlook the injury which such un- 
wieldy machines necessarily occa- | 
sion, both in their fields, and_par- 
ticularly on roads, by making deep 
ruts, and otherwise tearing or - 
The princi- 
pal objection to the use of these 


-heavy vehicles on farms, is their . 


weight ; which requires an ins 
creased number of horses or cattle, 
that 
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that might be more. profitably em- 
ployed in tillage. The same obser- 
vation is applicable to the common 
road or stage-waggons: these usu- 
ally weigh about 24 tons, and are 
drawn by. 8,.10, or.more horses, 
according to the distance to which 
they. travel. Now,.a single horse 
of a moderate size will, in a well- 
constructed vehicle, and on tolera- 
ble roads, draw 30 cwt. with ease, 


independently of the weight occa-- 


sioned by the cart ; and it will per- 
form this task for a series of days, 
months, and even years, But, if 


Waggons, with wheels not exceeding 


Q inches, 


Ditto, with wheels not exceeding 6 


inches, - ~ 


Ditto, with wheels not exceeding 3 


inches, 


_Carts, with wheels not exceeding 9 


inches, 


Ditto, with wheels not exceeding 6 


inches, 


Ditto, with wheels not exceeding 3 


inches, - 

Our limits not admitting a far- 
ther disquisition, we request those 
readers, who wish to obtain addi- 
tional information on this subje@, 
to consult Dr. ANpERson’s “ Dis- 
sertation on the, Means of Con- 
struéting Waggons, and other Car- 
riages employed Jor the Purposes of 
Agriculture; an ingenious essay, 
which is inserted in the 4th vol. of 


his ‘* Recreations in Agriculture,” 


&c.:—See.also the article Carr, ’ 
WAGTAIL, or Motacilla, L. a 
genus of native birds, consisting of 
two species, namely : 
1.- The alla, or White Wagtail, 
frequents the sides of ponds and 
rivulets: its head, back, and neck, 
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the common waggons wereladen ac- 
cording to such draught, they ought 
to. carry from 20 to 40 tons; a 
weight exceeding their strength, 
and incompatible with their mode 
of construction. The superiority 
of small carriages being too evident 
to require any farther demonstra- 
tion, we shal] subjoin-a table, exhi- 
biting the load which waggons and 
carts are, by act. of parliament, 
permitted to draw on the turnpike- 
roads; and which includes both 
the whole incumbent load, and the 
vehicle itself. | 


Summer Weight. Winter Weight, 


tous. cwl. grs, tons. cwl. QtS$s 
62.0 0. som 10 0 | 
4.6.0 6 S154 0 
3.105 0.40. 8/0 es 
3. Os cek Dada 
2.12.0 2 70 
} 1.10050. 40 ae 
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are black; the breast and belly 
white ; its long tail being always 
in motion. . 

2. The flava, or Yellow Wag- 
tail, continues in Hampshire tor | 
the greater part of the year; and 
migrates also to the northern parts 
of Britain.—The male of this spe- 
cies is a bird of exquisite beauty : 
‘its breast, belly, thighs, and vent- 
feathers, being of a very bright 
yellow ; the throat is marked with 
large black spots; the head, and 
upper surface of the body, are of 
an olive-gteen; and the tail is 
partly white and black. 

These birds construct their nests 
on theground, incorn-fields ; w ae 

the 
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the female lays from 4 to 7 white 
eggs, and generally broods twice 
in the year. 

Wagtails feed on worms and in- 
sects, which they pursue to the 
edge of waters : in the spring and 
autumn, they constantly follow the 
plough for that purpose; and their 
breed ought, therefore, by every 
possible means to be encouraged. 

WAINSCOT, denotes the tim- 
ber-work employed for lining the 
walls of apartments: it is usually 
made in the form of pannels, and 
painted, in order to serve as a sub- 
stitute for hangings, 

According to the modern prac- 
tice of building, rooms are zvains- 
coted only to the height of two or 
three. feet; the intermediate space, 
to the ceiling, being usually cover- 
ed with paper. 
ever, ought to be*thoroughly dry, 
before the wainscot is fixed; asthe 
moisture ‘exuding from the bricks 
isapt to loosen the’ pannels, and 
thus disfigure | the ‘wor kmanship. 
With a view to prevent such acci- 
dents, charcoal and wool .are usu- 
ally placed between the timber and 
the wall; but the’most' certain me- 
thod of ‘preserving the wainscot, 
consists in priming the inner sides 
of the joints with white lead, .or 
with a mixture of Spanish brown 
and linseed oil. 

WaristcoatT. See CorK-TREE, 
vol. ii. p. 64, and FLANNEL. 

WAKE-ROBIN, Cucxow- 
pint, or Lorpsand Lapis, Arum 
maculatum, LL, a native and hardy 
perennial, growing in shady places, 
ditch-banks and rough grounds ; 
flowering in May and June. 

Both the bulbous root, and the 
leaves of this vegetable, in a fresh 
state, are extremely acrid. Never- 
theless, the former has sometimes 
een used internally as a powerful 


’ The walls, how-. 
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stimulant, and externally as a sub- 
stitute for blisters. When dried 
and pulverized, these roots lose all 
their acrimony, and afford an al- 
most tasteless farinaceous powder. 
According to Dr. WirHerine, 
good liread may be prepared from. 


‘them, ds well as an excellent starch. ' 


—The French manufacture from 
the same root, when properly dried 
and reduced ‘to powder, a harmless 
cosmetic ; which is sold under the 
name ‘of cypress-powder. _ Such 
preparation may also, and, we con- 
ceive, with greater advantage be 
used in donieatic economy, instead 
of soap. . 

WAKING, or WAKEFULNESS, 
denotes that’ state of the body, 
which is opposed to sleeping.— 
Both are alike’ important to’ the 


preservation ‘of Health ; but wak- 


ing; in particular, ought not to be 
prolonged beyond a proper time; 
as it exhatists the vital spirits ; dis- 
orders the nerves; and uunhinises 
the. whole system + hence, acute 
head-achs, ‘vértigoes, &¢. are the 
inevitable consequences ; because 
the whole mass of the fluids be- 
comes vitiated,° and ‘the animal 
frame is at length subje&t to an 
uncommon degree of irritability 
and excitement, on the slightest oc- 
casions. 

“In the present artificial state of 


society, many persons of active 


minds, ‘and great susceptibility, 
complain of watchfulness ; which 
shortens their days, renders. their 
life unhappy, and is sometimes 
succeeded, by insanity.—As the | 


source of this malady may, in ge- 


neral, be attributed to an unbound- 


ed: desire of acquiring wealth, 


power, or fame, we shall briefly 
remark, that moral arguments will 
mostly prove unavailing, where the 
primary education has been defec- 

tives. 
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tive... Instead, therefore, of re- 
sorting to opium, spirits, or other 
stupefying liquors,,we advise such 
- unfortunate victims of a disordered 
imagination, to adopta more fru- 
igal mode of life; to take sufficient 
bodily exercise ;. not to indulge in 
nocturnal speculations; . and,’ if 
these means be ineffectual, to re- 
sort either to the tepid bath, or to 
employ general friction over. the 
whole body, for at least half an 
hour, previously to their repose.— 
See also Bep-TIME, | 
WALKING, is one of the most 
salutary kinds of exercise... For 
this purpose, dry, airy, and _ele- 
vated situations are preferable to 


such as are low and moist; though, 


during the summer, a walk ina 
meadow or forest, is equally agree- 
able and conducive to health. No 
woods, marshy or. damp meadows, 
however, should be selected, par- 
ticularly in autumn, when the leaves 
decay on the ground, In taking 
this. exercise, it will farther be ad- 
visable to. walk with a moderate 
pace, especially against.the wind ; 
but the praétice of reading, on 
such occasions, is equally absurd 
‘and detrimental to the eyes ; inde- 
pendently of the accidents that 
may arise from falling. oe ae 
Walking is of eminent service to 
persons employed in sedentary oc- 
cupations, and particularly to those 
who are confined in cities: it pro- 
motes the circulation of the blood ; 
preserves the body in a proper tem- 
perature; facilitates the motion of 


the lungs; and relieves the con- . 


traction of the legs, which is occa- 
sioned by long-continued sitting, 
‘Indeed, its beneficial consequences 
are so obvious, that hypochondria- 
cal and hysterical affeGtions have 
often been effectually removed, by 
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duly perseveying in. this wholes 
SOME, CKEICISES 6. ye us| . 
In teaching ‘children. to walk, 
they should. on no account beplaced 
too early on their. feet,; or upheld 
by leading-strings; as, by such 
practice, their weak legs frequent= 
ly become bandy; not less imp 
proper and pernicious are. the.cir- 
cular go-carts employed for this 
purpose. by injudicious - parents, 
who are anxious. to see. their in~ 
fants walk, before they hayeracs 


quired sufficient strength to. stand, 


Hence it will be more prudent to 
place them on a soft carpets. or, 
‘(if the weather be serene, and the 
ground perfectly dry) on a lawn or 
grass-plat. In such situations, sur- 
rounded with play-things, they may 
creep in every. direction, support 
themselves either by chairs or trees; 
and, though occasionally falling, 
they will speedily learn to be more 
cautious., It would be superfluous 
to enlarge on this subject, which 
now begins to be better under- 
stood ; and, if the simple rules, on 
which. its practice depends, were 
more generally followed, there 
would be Jess occasion to deplore 
the fate of deformed or crippled - 
children, “Pane 
“Wat. See Buitnine. 
WaALL-BARLEY, See BaRuey, 
WALL-CRESS, the Common, 
or Copprep. Mousg-gar, Arabis 
thaliana, L. an indigenous plant, 
growing on walls, roofs, and in 
dry, sandy pastures: it flowers in 
the month of May.—The Wall- 
cress seldom exceeds the height of 
4 or 5 inches; it produces smal] 
white blossoms, which are succeed- 
ed by long slender pods, containing 
minute round seeds,—This plant is 
said not to be relished by sheep, 
and is wholly refused by hogs; but 
we 


- 
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we are informed by Becusrrin; 
that sheep are so remarkably partial 


to the Codded Mouse-ear, as “ to 


run after it.” 
WatLuy-PErPER. 

STONE-CROP. 
Watt-wort. See Dwarf-Ex- 


See Pepper- 


DER! 
WALNUT-TREE, or Juglans, 

1, a genus of ‘exotic trees compre- 

hending § species ; the principal of 


_which is the regia, or Cofmmon” 
It ‘is originally a 


Walnut-tree. 
native of Persia, and attains, in this 
country, the height of from 50 to 
60 feet; having a beautiful erect 
trunk, that branches out into a large 
spreading crown, which is furnish- 


ed with pinnated leaves, There. 


are numerous varieties, generally 
raised for their palatable fruit, 
which ripens from the beginning of 
September till the end of October ; 
but the most esteemed are the 
Double Walnut, the Large Wal- 


nut, the French Walnut, the Thin- 


skinned, andthe Late’ Walnut. 
The Common Walnut-tree is 
propagated by ‘drilling the» ripe, 
dry nuts, together with their ex- 
ternal rind, at the distance of one 
itich from each other, and in rows 
nine inches asunder; in a light 


garden soil, that has been well 


ploughed or trenched.. If the au- 
-tumn be dry, they may be sown 
in that season ; in the contrary 
case, thé nuts must be preserved 
in dry sand till the month of Fe- 
bruary, or early in March, when 
they may be set in the manner 
above direGted. In the succeeding 
winter, it will be advisable to shel- 
ter the nuts either with rotten 
dung, decayed leaves, or with tan- 
ner’s waste, over which flat stones 
or slates may be placed, till they 


begin to shoot, when such cover- | 


ing will become useless. Should 
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‘ mt 
the ensuing summer prove dry, it 
will be proper to water the young 
plants ; and those in’ a prosperous 
condition may be removed in au- 
tumn, into beds arranged in rows 
one foot asunder, and at the dis- 
tance of four inches from each 


aS 


other in the row: the weaker plants 


must be suffered to remain in the 
seed-bed for another year. Thus, 
the Walnut-trees ought tobe trained 
with single stems, till attaining the 
height of six or seven feet; when 


-they may be suffered to form heads; 


as the branches will then be above 
the reach of cattle. » 

The trees should now be trans- 
planted toa deep rich soil (though 
they also flourish on chalky lands), 


six feet asunder, and in rows at 2 


similar distance, in the form of a 
quincunx, till they bear fruit. Such 
as promise to be the most produc- 
tive, may then be seleéted; and left 
for bearing, while the others are to 
be planted out for timber: the for- 
mer must be thinned as they in- 
créase in size, by removing every 
intermediate tree, -till. they stand 
at the distance of from 24 to 49. 
feet from each other, according to 
the richness of the soil, and the 
progressive growth of the trees. 

In trimming the stems of Wal- 
nut-trees, Mr. Forsyru diretts 
the shoots and small branches: to be- 
separated close to the 4ole, or trunk ; 
but, when the operation of lopping 
is performed, or any diseased, da- 
maged, or cross branches, are to 
be pruned, he recommends the ex- 
cision to be made at a fork, or eye; 
as part. of the branch will other 
wise decay, and.thus materially 
injure, the tree: in both cases, 
however, it will be requisite imme- 
diately to apply. the composition 
already described, vol. i. p. 88; 


‘and 238 of the present vol. 


The 
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The Walnut is equally valuable 
as a timber, and as a fruit-tree. Its 
wood was formerly often employed 
both for building and in the manu- 
factureof bousebold-furniture ;. but, 
being very brittle, it is at present 
superseded by mahogany, and other 
foreign timber. - Nevertheless, it is 
highly prized by joiners and cabi- 
net-makers, for tables, gun-stocks, 
and other liglit articles ; as it is 


beautifully veined, and admits of a- 


fine polish.. Farther, these trees 
are well calculated for planting 
them in the borders of orchards ; 
because their large spreading heads 
shelter the smaller, and more 
weakly fruit-trees, from the effects 
of boisterous winds :—an infusion 
of their Jeaves in boiling water, mix- 
ed with soap-suds, urine, and lime- 
water, has, according to Mr. For- 
syTH, been found very efficacious 
in destroying worms, and slugs in 
the ground, as likewise for exter- 
minating insects on frees. 

The fruit of the Walnut-tree is 
used at two different periods of its 
growth, namely, when green, for 
pickling, and in a ripe state, at the 
dessert. For the former purpose, 
the nuts are fit in July or August, 
when they are about half, or three- 
fourths grown; but those only 
which are free from spots, should 
be selected, and plucked off the 
trees carefully by the hand. 

Walnuts attain to maturity in 
the months of September and Oc- 
tober, when they are usually beaten 
down by means of long poles ; for, 
as this fruit grows principally at the 
extremities of the branches, indo- 
lent or timid persons find it too 
troublesome to gather it by hand. 
_ The former practice, however, 
ought to be relinquished ; as it is 
very detrimental to the fertility of 
the trees, and breaks or otherwise 
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mutilates the young shoots: be- 
sides, the nuts cannot be easily 
preserved, when beaten down be~ 
fore they are sufficiently ripe. 

The best method of gathering 
walnuts, is that of shaking the 
trees only at a time when the fruit 
has commenced spontaneously to 
drop; so that they may thus be 
easily obtained. If the nuts are to 
be kept for a considerable time, in 
afresh state, they should first be. 
well dried in an airy place, then’ 
packed in boxes, casks, jars or 
other convenient vessels, in alter- 
nate layers of fruit, and fine, clean 
sand, that has been previously de- © 
prived of all moisture by the sun, 
or in an oven. Thus, walnuts may 
be preserved in a sound state till. 
the approach of summer; but, in 
case the kernels be shrivelled, Mr. 
ForsyTH recommends such nuts 
to be immersed in milk and water, 
for the space of six or eight hours, | 
previously to being used; by which 
expedient they wil become so fine - 
and plump, as to be easily divested 
of their internal skin. 

There are two other species, 
namely, the alba, Hickery-nut, or 
White Walnut; and the nzgra, or 
Black Walnut. Both are natives 
of Virginia; but their fruit, though . 
well flavoured, being very small, . 
they are seldom cultivated in Bri-. 
tain, excepting as timber-trees 5 
and may be raised in the same. 
manner as the Common Walnut-_ 
tree. 

The properties of waliruts agree- 
ing with those of ALMonDs, and 
Hazet-nurs, the reader will re- 
vert to these articles, in the alpha- 
betical series. 

WALTON-WATER, is ob- 
tained froma mineral spring, which 
rises in the vicinity of Tewkesbury, 
in the county of Gloucester. It 

contains 
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contains a small portion of iron 
dissolved in fixed-air ; of absorbent 
earth combined with hepatic air ;, 
of vitriolated magnesia, and mu- 
riated mineral alkali; but the pro- 
portions of these’ constituent parts 
have not been accurately ascer- 
tained. 

‘Walton-water is chiefly effica- 
cious in obstructions and other 
_ affections of the glands: the dose 
varies according to the inveteracy 
of the disorder, the age of the 
» patient, and other circumstances. 
This mineral spring, however, is 
seldom resorted to; though it pro- 
mises to be of considerable use in 
scrophula, and many other dis- 
eases. —Farther information re- 
_specting its component parts, &c. 
may be derived from Dr. James 
JounstTone’s “ Account of the 
Walton-water, near Tewkesbury,” 
Syo. 1s. 6d. Cadell, 1787. 

WAR, a contest between two 
sovereigns, states, or large bodies 
of people: and as these are un- 
willing to submit the decision of 


their differences to arbitration, or 


equity, they generally resort to 
arms for that purpose. 

War is always a national evil; 
and is justifiable only in cases of 
self-defence; though, by proper 
remonstrances, it might doubtless 
in many instances be avoided, to- 
gether with all its horrors—Like 
the duels between private indivi- 
duals, which disgrace civilized Eu- 
rope, war may for a short time 
gratify the rage of hatred, but it 
uniformly fails to answer the end 
for which it was commenced ;— 
disappointing the wishes of the 
ambitious ; betraying the interests 
of society ; in short, being equally 
useless and distressing. 

Defensive wars, however, may 
- be justified by dire necessity ; so 
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that the good wishes of the mo- 
derate and pacific, must ever at- 
tend such exertions. In this point 
of view, the art of war is an useful 
and necessaty pursuit; as its ob- 
ject is to defend persecuted virtue; 
to punish the daring aggressor; to 
curb ambition; and to oppose the 
unjust claims of turbulent neigh- 
bours: but, when warfare is wan- 
tonly courted, for contrary pur- 
poses, it deserves to be branded 
with infamy ; and, as Count Tur- 
Pin (‘* Essay on the Art of War;”) 
has justly observed, if he, who first 
reduced to rules the art of destroy- 
ing his fellow-creatures, had no 
object in view but to gratify. the 
passion of Princes, he was a mon- 
ster, whom it would have been a 
duty to smother at his birth. 

WARBLES; in farriery, are 
small, hard tumors arising on a 
horse’s back, and generally occa- 
sioned by the heat, or friction, of 
the saddle in travelling. 

As these injuries frequently oc- 
cur in horses, after hard journies, 
or a severe chase, we would advise 
every person to whose care these 
noble animals ‘are entrusted, mi- 
nutely to examine the back every 
time when the saddle is removed. 
If any hardness or inequality should 
be perceived, from which a warble 
may probably ensue, the affected 


‘part must be bathed with the fol- 


lowing liniment, that alone will be 
sufficient to check the progress of 
the swelling: Take of extract of 
lead, half an ounce ; camphorated 
spirit of wine, twooz,; soft water, 
half a pint. Previously to adding 
the water, the -extra&t and spirit 
should be well shaken, so that they 
may be duly incorporated. ) 
WARMTH, a term expressing 
a moderate degree of heat. 
The warming of houses, in a cli- 
mate 


—--__eeorrrr 
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mate so variable as that of Britain, 
is an objec of the first importance, 


both to health and domestic édini! 


fort: hence, the invention or dis- 
covery of th« most economical me- 
thod of effecting such purpose, has 
engaged the talents of many able 
philosophers and artisans. Having 
already stated several of their use- 
ful contrivances, in’ the articles 
Fire-pLace, and Stove, we shall 
now lay before our readers the fol- 
Jowing Cut, which represents a 
simple, and perhaps the least ex- 
pensive, mode. of communicat+ 
ing warmth from the kitchen-fire, 
throughout houses, manufactorieés, 
or other buildings, by means’ of 
steam, 


_ pram Cook: 
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heated by the steam of the boiling : 
water: it is carried through eight 


rooms (as delineated in the figure 


above given); traverses that side _ 
of the wall where: the chimney is 
usually erected ; and is likewise 
provided with stoptcocks;" C, C; 
by means of which the course of 
the steam may be accelerated, or 


retarded, at pleasure. 


D, is the spot, at which the 


steam is discharged, after having .— 


circulated through: the rooms. 

KE, is a cistern, by which the 
copper may be occasionally yi 
ee with water. 

This contrivance was proposed 
many years since, by Col. Wiz 
it desetves to be 
more generally known, on account 
|of its obvious simplicity ; uniting 
convenience with economy, in 
| warming a number: of rooms by 
a considerable saving in 
fuel will thence result; while the 
kitchen-fire may, at the same time, 
be employed in roasting, or in any. 
other culinary process.—See the 
article Room, | 

WARTS; are small, hard,.indo- 
lent excrescences, or tumors, that 


have a rough surface, and appear 


D 
A, is a copper furnished with a 
still-head, and fixed over the fire. 


B, a leaden ot copper tube, pro- 
ea. from the vessel, and being 


principally on the face and hands of 
| young persons ; though sometimes 
settling on other parts of the body. 

But, if such deformities occur in 
individuals advanced in years, and 


E) are of a livid hue, with a smooth 


; surface, they frequently become 
| CANCERS,*and ought to be treated 
in a similar manner, 

Warts do not,in general, require 
| immediate attention : for, unless 
- painful or troublesome, they will, 
in most cases, gradually disappear. 
Where, however, they increase in 
size, and are attended with pain, it 
will be proper to remove them by a 
ligature, Another method of ex- 

, tirpating 


“ 
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tirpating ‘them is by evulsion, or 


plucking then) out 3; but such prac- 
tice is by no means to be recom- 


mended ;..as the warts speedily re- » 


turn, A preferable mode of era- 
dicating them, is by the application 
of. escharotics, or mild cauteries ; 


- for instance, crude sal ammoniac, 
which must be moistened with 
-water, and rubbed on the tumors, 
“two or three times every day ; or 


wetting them with; the liquid salt 
of. tartar; spirit of hartshorn, or 
tin@ure of Spanish flies; either 


“of which has been successfully em- 


ployed for this purpose.—Another 


' mode of exterminating warts, as 


well as corns, has been recommend- 
ed by the following plaster: Dis- 
solve 1 oz. of gum galbanum in Vic 


_ negar; evaporate the solution to.a 


proper consistence; and add_ half 
an ounce of common tar, 2 drams 
of simple diachylon plaster, 20 
grains of verdigrease, and ‘an equal 
portion of sal ammoniac: let the 
two last ingredients be finely pul- 
verized, and the whole be duly in- 
corporated. Previously to its ap- 
plication, the warts ought to be 


' well rubbed with moistened soap, 


again dried, and the plaster renew- 
ed every 12 hours. In obstinate 
cases, however, it will be necessary 
to resort to internal remedies, and 


to change the milk-diet of children, 


by allowing them a greater propor- 
tion of animal food. 
WART-WORT, CHURN-STAFF, 
Cr’s-MILK, of SUN-SPURGE; Eu- 
phorbia kelioscopia, \L. an indige- 
‘ous plant, growing in gardens, 


corn-fields, and cultivated grounds ;_ 


flowering in July and August. 

This vegetable, though eaten by 

cattle and sheep, imparts to the 

Hlesh of the latter animals. a disa- 

greeable flavour, and is also detri- 
NO. XV.—-VOL. IY. 
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mental to.their health. —The milky 
juice exuding from the stalk,” 


tinges paper of a fine azure-blue 


colour. 

‘WASHING, in general, signi- 
fies the cleansing of bodies or sub , 
stances with water, and other ab- 
stergent ingredients. ye 

Washing essentially cotitributes 
to cleanliness, and consequently to 
the preservation of health: hence, 


all persons ought to be habituated 


to this salutary practice, from their. 
earliest period of life. Great cau- , 
tion, however, is requisite in wash- ,, 
ing infants: for which purpose, the. 
water ought at first to be tepid, or , 


cof a moderate warmth ; then gra- 


dually reduced to acool tempera~ : 
ture; and at length, it may be 
used as cold as the common at- 
mosphere of the season.— The head, 
and neck must, farther, be rabbed , 
during the whole process, witha , 
wet sponge, and, together with the 
rest of the body, be immediately 
wiped dry with clean cloths; which 
in the winter should be previously 
warmed. ‘Thus, children will be. 
earlyinured to habits of cleanliness 5 
and the attention of parents to this 
important object will be amply. re= 
warded. 

W ASHING, ina domestic sense, 
expresses peculiarly the cleansing 
of family linen, by means of soa 
and alkaline solutions.—Although ~ 
we have referred from p. 30, of our 
first) volume, to this article, for an 
account of such vegetables as yield , 
alkalies or pot-ash; yet, as these 
have already been stated in the pro- 
gress of our work, we shall pro-.. 
ceed to describe a washing mac. 
chine that has lately been invented 
in Germany ; and which promises , 
to be superior to any similar can» 
trivance hitherto suggested. 

ae Descrip= 
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Déscription of a Washing, Wachine 


lately invented in. Germany, be 1 
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MM. M, Fiscuer and KERzIc. 


(Fig. 2, , AY 2d)! ig a section of 
the washing cylinder, with its 16 
ladles, projecting 4 inches ; but of 
these ladles only 4° jut out inter- 
nally, as represented: by’ the dotted 
line at b; 0, 0,0: 


¢, thé iron roller, which is on 


the outside, fixed to the bottom of 


the cylinder, by means of an iron’ 
‘cross at , d, d, d, with screws or’ 


nails : if fests on hid beam e, so as 


tobe upheld in the four excavated’ 


columns or posts fi fi fi fs by the 


lever g, and to be either raised’ or 
towered! 
by the pins 4,2, aceordings to the 
greater or less depth of water. 

4, the cistern, at the sides’ of 


which the four posts are firmly in- ” 


_serted, 


(Fig, 2, B.) <A bird's-eye view 
of the machine. «The laths be- 
tween the ladles. may be here dis- 
tinélly seen, together with the 
roljer, c, c, asvit Tests on the beam 
or'supporter e,,¢, e, @, and is*secur- 
ed by a cap, K. 

‘t, the boarded. ‘floor sbi the 


cistern or reservoir of. water,<*on' 


which the person stands, when the 
cylinder is to be placed higher or 
lower. | 

By means of this excellent con- 


trivance, we understand from the 


inventors; by. whom it was first 
used for cleansing the felts in an 
extensive paper-mill, that from 14 
to 18 shirts may be completely 
washed within one hour; and that 
the friGtion is far léss than in’ per- 
forming that operation by the 
hand’; “while the foul water is not 
euttered? to flow back into the 
linen, but is continually renewed. 
If table-cloths, &c. happen to be 


~ 


attended tos 


and afterwards secured 
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gréasy;'they must be whirled round: * 


in the machine’ for ‘the: space’ of — 


from 20° to’ 30 minutes; -when it)” 
willbe necessary to take them outs" 
and, after rubbing them’ well with iy 


soa) to expose them: again ‘to! the 


action of the. engine for’ half an!» . 
hour, when: they” owill be: found | 


thoroughly cleaned; Fine” linen 


may “bé'ineloséd in: a bag, and 
washediin a similar- manner, so’ as” 
‘to'prevebtit from: being injured by 


fri€tion. ‘There are, however, two: 
points which ought to: be: stri@ly” 


“namely, the. abe 10 


tion of the water) should not be t6o | 


violent; and'a’ sufficient quantity 


-of fouldinen must be thrown in at” 


atime, in order fo amouhOto such © 


weight as will cause it to descend, 


~ 


after having been carried ito the up- 


permost’ part of the cylinder, ‘The 


only obstacle to'the general: intro- © 


duction of this machine-is, that: it- 
caimot be adopted in those situa-. 


tions which are not provided with | 


a current oer stream of water to ° 


work it; but, wherever a brook or 


rivulet oceurs, such apparatus’ will » 
be feund highly. serviceable in 
work-houses, great schools, prisons, 
and hospitals, not less than vin: pri- © 


vate familics ; as-200 shirts may be 

washed by one person in the space 
of 12 hours. It may be ere@ed 
ina mill-reach, so as-to be set in 


motion by the immediate’ pressure 


of the water; or, by conneéting © 


its mechanism with the main cy- 
linder of the water-wheel. 


WASP, or Vespa, L. a genus 


of inseéts comprising 139 species, 


three of which only are natives of 


Britain. 
1, The 'Crabro. See Horner. 
2. The Vulgaris, or Common 
Wasp, ig from: half to three quar- 
ters of an inch in length: -it is 
divided into thrée-classes;. vopagerd | 
; the 
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the gueens, or females, which, are 
furnished with stings, and are much 
larger than any other wasp, on acs 
count of thé niimerous eggs they 
contain, The mades are. less. than 
the-queens, and; are not provided 
- with.stings : the number. of these 
two classés; is: nearly equal ina 
nest, amounting in general to 200 
or 300. Theeules are principally 
- employed in constructing the nests, 
and.in proyiding. the other wasps 
and the young: inseéts with food: 
like the females, they are furnished 

with long stings. 
The common wasps build, their 
nests in the ground, where the 
females deposit their eggs, singly : 
these are hatched: in the spring ; 
and, in the course of three weeks, 
the young insects pass through the 
_ different states of larvae or grubs, 
_and of chrysalids ; ~when, they be- 
come perfect wasps, ‘The, mules 
come first into existence; immedi- 
ately enlarge the hole; and form 
the nest with fibres. of wood, leaves, 
&ec.; they feed the young males 
and females (more judiciously than 
some human parents) adapting the 
quantity and nature of such, pro- 
vision to’ the weakness, of their 
stomachs. This food consists, first 
of the: juices extradied: from fruits 
and meat, but afterwards, of. the 
bodies of inse@is. As soon.as each 
“wasp acquires’ sufficient strength, 
it flies into, the fields, and gardens, 
where the fruit is-plundered, and 
bees are killed, with the view of 
obtaining their honey. Similar de- 
predations.are committed through- 
out the summer 5 but, in the month 
of Oéteber;, when. their. supply be- 
gins to diminish, the males and 
mules. attack the newly-hatched 
insects of their own species, and 
destroy: them, together with. the 


larvae, chrysalids, and eggs: they 
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then fall upon one another, till the 
frost, and, rain exterminate nearly 
the whole, excepting a few: fe- 
males ; which, in the ensuing spring 
lay, new eggs, and,thtis. become the 
parents. of a, numerous: progeny ; 
as a nest of wasps, towards autumn, 
consists of from 14. to 15,000 
Cells a0 i ad 
_8.. The coaréiata,, or, SMALL 
Wasp, is about half an inch’ long; 
it is hatched like. the’ preceding 
species, with. which its.habits also 
correspond, , Phe nests, of the Small 
Wasps, aré constructed, of woody - 
fibres, reduced to a fine substance 
resembling paper: they are of am 
owal.form ; being suspended from. 
the branches of trees; .and.covered 
with a kind of varnish, that renders 
them. impenetrabie to, water. 
Wasps are not only. destructive 
to grapes, peaches, and the moré 
delicate kinds of fruit,, but also to 
bees ;. the hives: of which they,at- 
tack and plunder, frequently com- 
pelling those industrious insets. to 
change their habitation, . To: pre- 
vent such depredations,, Mr. For- 
s¥TH. recommends several phials, » 
or, small, bottles, to, be prepared, 
towards the. time when the. wasps 
appear, ‘Ehese vessels are to be 
filied, half or three parts full, with 
a mixture consisting of the lees of 
beer or wine, and the sweepings of 
sugar, or the dregs of molasses : 
next, they must be suspended by 
yellow. pack-thread,, on nails driven 


inte different parts of garden- walls, 


so, as to reach: nearly .the bottom. 
When the bottles are filled with 
inseéts, the liquor must be poured 
into;another vessel, and the wasps 
crushed on the ground.—Should 
the weather prave very hot, sothat 
these: marauders become very nu- 
merous, and will not. enter the 
glasses exposed for their reception, 

U2 aie Mr, 
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Mr. F. directs them to be touched 
on the back with a little oil, when 
they will instantly fall down; their 
bodies acquiring a black or green 
colour; and, the lateral pores 
through which they breathe, being 
closed up by the oil, they conse- 
quently perish. 

As the proper remedies for pro- 
curing relief in the painful sensa- 
tion arising from the sting of these 


inse&ts, are similar to those em-' 


ployed for the Sting of Bees, we 
refer the reader tovol.i. pp.231-32. 
If, however, any wasps be acciden- 
tally swallowed in beer, or other 
liquor, a small portion of honey, 
vinegar, and sweet-oil, may be 
mixed together; a tea-spoontul of 
which should be frequently taken; 
till the pain and inflammation abate. 
The efficacy of this remedy has 
been fully proved by experience. 
~ Waste Lanps. See Lanp. 
Watcu, See Tims-rrece. 
Watcurutness. See Wax- 
ING. ' 
WATER, a transparent fluid, 
destitute of colour, taste, and smell: 
it was formerly considered as one 
of the four elements: when per- 
feCily pure, it does not spontaneously 
undergo any perceptible change ; 
remains liquid in the common tem- 
perature of the atmosphere; be- 
comes solid, at 32 degrees of Fan- 
RENHEIT’s thermometer; and/is 
converted into vapour, at 212°; 
but resumes its fluidity, on being 
reduced to any intermediate degree, 
Water is capable of dissolving 
most of the natural bodies, and 
particularly salts; while it consti- 
tutes a material part both of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Till the latter end of the 18th 
century, water was generally be- 
lieved to.be a simple element, which 
might, by repeated distillation, be 
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converted into earth: it is now, 
however, demonstrated’ to be a 
compound, ! r 
Water may be divided into'two 
general classes, namely, saline, and 
fresh. The former is derived from 
the different seas which surround — 
the globe: it contains a large por- 
tion of common salt, magnesia, 
&c,.—See SEA-WATER, a 
Fresh water may, farther, be di- 
vided into’ atmospheric, which in- 
cludes hail, rain, and snow-water, 
and also dew ; stagnant, suchas 
that of lakes, ponds, and marshes ; 
and’ running, which comprehends 
spring, well, and river-water. To 
these may be added Minera 
Warers, being impregnated with 
various earthy'and metallic ingre- 
dients, from which they derive pe- 
culiar properties. | Explicit direc- 
tions for analyzing them, have been 
given in vol. il. pp. 213-15. 
Water is one of the most useful 
elements in the arts and manufac- 
tures, as well as in rural and do- 
mestic economy: hence, various 
machines have been invented, for 
the purpose of raising and diffusing 
this salutary fluid:—the following 
contrivances deserve particular no 
tice. i 
The machine, of which the an- 
nexed figure will convey an accu- 
rate idea, was executed at Oulton, 
in Cheshire, by Mr. WHITEHURST, 
for the service of a brewhouse, and 
other offices, belonging to PHiLiP 
Ecerton, Esq. Its design is, to 
raise water by the momentum, or 
force which this fluid acquires when. 
confined: it having effectually an-— 
swered the purpose, we have been — 
induced to give a description of its 
constituent parts, from the 65th 
vol. of the “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society,” tor 
1774, i 
A, tee 
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A, represents the original reser- 
voir, or spring; the upper surface 
of which corresponds with the ho- 
rizontal line B, C, and also with 
the bottom of the reservoir, K. 

D, the main-pipe, which is 13 
inch in diameter, and nearly 200 
yards in length. 

E, is a Lranch-pipe of similar di- 
mensions, for the use of the kitchen- 
offices. —Mr. WHitTenuRST ob- 
serves, that these offices. are situ- 
ated 18 or 20 feet, at the least, be- 
neath the surface of the reservoir, 
A, and that the cock, F, is about 
16 feet below it. 

G, represents a valve-box ;, and 
g exhibits the valve. | 
- H, is an air-vessel. 

0, 0, represent the ends of the 
main-pipe, which are inserted in 
the air-vessel, and are bent down- 
wards, to prevent the air from be- 
ing driven out, when the water is 
_ forced into it. 

W, denotes the surface of the 
water. Maite i 

Mr.Warrenurst remarks that, 
as water discharged from an aper- 
ture beneath a pressure of 16 feet 
perpendicular height, moves at the 
rate of 32 feet in one second of 
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time, its velocity from the cock, F, 
will be in a similar ratio. And, 
though the aperture of such cock’ 
be not nearly equal to the diame- 
ter of the pipe, D, yet the pressure 
of the fluid contained .in. the pipe 
will be very considerable : so that 
if a column of water, 200 yards 
high, be thus set in motion, and 
then suddenly stopped by the cock, 
F, its great force will open the 
valve, g; and condense the air in 
the box, H, as often as the water 
is drawn from the cock. This con- 
densation was sufficient to foree 
the water into the reservoir, K, 
and even to burst the. vessel, H, 
within a few months after its first 
construCtion ; though it was made 
of sheet-lead,. in the proportion of 
9 or 10lbs. to 1 square foot; and 
was apparently very firm, Hence 


“it may be rationally concluded, that 


the impetus of the water is far su- 
perior to the simple pressure of the 
column, I, K; and is therefore 
equal to a greater resistance (if it 
were required) than a pressure of 
four or fiye feet perpendicular, 
height. o 
This ingenious contrivance. is 
now applied to a variety of ma- 
Us chinery, 
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chinery, -by the patriotic Mat- 
THEW Bourton, Esq. of Soho, 
near Birmingham; who obtained 
a patent in December, 1797, for an 
improved appatatus, and methods 
of raising water and other fluids.— 
Mr. B. has ‘substituted valves for 
cocks, and manufactures the pipes 
of such materials, as arecalculated to 


prevent accidents from bursting. — . 
For a more spécific account of 


these improvements, the reader 


will constilt the 9th vol. of the - 


«© Repertory of Arts,” &c. where 
they are illustrated with two ens 
gravings, — ; 


The following machine, which is 
constructed on the principle of 
Hisx0’s Fountain, forms the sub- 
ject of a plate in Dr. Darwin's 
admirable work, entitled “* Phyto- 
logia:” it is designed to raise wa- 
ter. to a great perpendicular height, 
for the irrigation of Jand, ‘in “such 
situations as haye the advantage of 
a small fall. 


a, l, is the:stream of water. 

b, c, c, represents the water-fall, 
supposed ‘to be 10 feet. 

d, e, are two leaden or. iton- 
vessels, containingia ‘certain quan- 


tity of water, which may ‘be 
computed to be about 4’ gallons 
each, - . Sheth 

A gvh)t, k,l, ave leaden-vessels, 
each holding: about 2 quarts. 


f] 


0, Py 
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0, p, two cocks, each of which 
passes through two pipes, opening 
the one and closing the other. 

g, t, is a water-lalance, that 
moves on its centre s;“and by 
which the two cocks 0, and p, are 
alternately turned. e 

t, u, and w, x, are two air-pipes 
of lead, both internally one inch 
and a quarter in diameter. 

Y, %3 Ys B35 Y, %; are water- 
pipes, each being one inch in dia- 
meter. BAe 

The pipe J, c,c, is always full 
from the stream a, 0: the small 
cisterns g, é, J, and the large one d, 
_are supposed to have been previ- 
ously filled with water. 
may then may be admitted by turn- 
ing the cock o, through the pipe 
c,.e, into the large cistern e. ‘This 
water, Dr. Darwin,remarks, will 
press the air, confined in the cis- 
tern.e; "up the air-pipe w, 2, and 
‘will force the fluid out of the cis- 
terns g,2,"l,.into those. marked h, 
k, and C.—At the.same time, by 
opening B, the water and condens- 
ed air, which previously existed in 
the largecistern d,andinthesmaller 
ones marked f, 2, k, will be dis- 
charged at B.—After a short time, 
the water-balance, q, 7s, will turn 
the cotks, and exclude ‘the water, 
while it opens the‘Opposite-ones:: 
the cisterns, f, hy’k, are“eriiptied in 


their turns bythe eondensed~air 


The fluid. 


~ 
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simply of a grooved wheel, 3 feet in 
diameter, which is fixed on an 
axis that revolves horizontally over 


the well: an endless rope, suffi- 


ciently long to reach into the wa- 
ter; is-passed over the wheel. Far- 
ther, a winch is attached to one 
end of the axis, by means of which 
it may be turned; and, on its op- 


posite extremity, there is another 
‘wheel, weighted with Jead, that 


acts as a fly, and serves to increase 
the velocity. When the wheel is 
turned, every part of the rope is 
drawn through the water, and 
ascends to the top, carrying with 


jt a considerable quantity of that 


fluid: thus, by the pressure of 
the rope on the wheel, during 
its revolution, the water is dis- 


charged into a cistern placed for 


its reception.—This expedient was 
suggested by a sagacious mariner; 
and so remarkable is the facility 


‘with which the whole may be 


worked, that, though the well is 
nearly 200 feet in depth, the 
machine may be turned by one 
hand, and sufficient water be raised 
to fill a pipe; the diameter of 
which is equal to that of the rope. 

In .those situations, where it 


isan object of some importance 


to raisé. water to the height of 


~a-féw feet, by the power of 


the; wind, “for the purpose of° 


~drainingsmorasses, or of water- 


from the cistern, d, asthe water—~ing ands on a higher level; we 


progressively enters the latter from 


the pipe, bhc. > © 


In the year 1783, an excellent 


engine wag ereéted at, Windsor, by, 


the command pf His, Masgsr¥; 
for the purpose of \raising water 
from a ep well, to supply the 
wants of the Castle, “Jt -consists 


“Se 
enone, ~ 


conceive theshorixontal wind-mill, 
with a ‘centrifugal pump, to be 
a most) useful) machine: we have 
therefore) annexed, a representa- 
tion of fit, sirbilar, to that given 
by Dry Darwin, in the work: 
above/quoted, t 
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The machine here delineated, 
consists of a windmill-sail, whict 
is placed in an horizontal directiov, 


‘similar to that’ of a smoke-jack, 
“and is surrounded by an octagon 


tower. The diverging rays of such 


“tower, a,b, a, b, if on a small 


“boards, represented at A, B, which 


scale, may be: made of deals two 


dnches in thickness; but, on a large 


plan, they should be constructed of 
brick-work. These upright pillars 
are connected by means of oblique 


are placed horizontally from pillar 


“ 


to pillar, with respec to ‘their | 
Jength’; and: at ‘an angle of 45 de- 


grees, with regard to their breadth ; 
so as to form +a complete octagon, 
ineluding ‘the horizontal windmill- 
sail near the top:—as the wind 
strikes against any of such boards, 


‘from whatever quarter, it is bent 


apwards, and then aéts upon: the 
horizontal wind-sail.. Farther, these 


boards may either be fixed in their 
“respective situations, or be made 


- 


to turn upon an axis a little beneath 


‘their centres of gravity, so'as to 


close themselves on that side of the 
oétagon tower, which is most-dis- 


“tant from the wind. 


Below the shaft of the wind-sail, 
a centrifugal pump is fixed, with 
two arms, as represented at Gi-D. 
It consists, simply, of an erect, 
‘bored trunk, of of a leaden cylin- 


_ der, furnished with two opposite 


“the reception of the streams. from ” 
“© and D, to convey them to’ those - 
*‘gituations where the water: may be 
- gequired, AD VER tas a 


arms, having a valve at the bottom ; 
which is so constructed as to pre- 
vent the return of the water; and 
another valve at the extremity of 


‘each arm, for excluding: the access - 


of air above the current of the wa- 
ter, while the latter flows out. — 
6, ¢, ¢,.c,/a circular’ trough for 
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Ya December, 1783, a patent’ 
was granted to Mr. Josern Bra- 


“mau, for his invention of a water- 


cock upon a new construction, His 
privilege is now expired; but, as 
the principle on which he proceeds 
could be explained only by the aid 
of'an engraving, we refer the read- 


-er to theist vol. of the ‘ Lteper- 


tory of Arts,” &c. 

‘Another patent was obtained, fn 
January, 1791, by Mr. Josepu 
Brooks, for his invention of ‘a 


‘buoyant machine, calculated to” 


raise water from a lower to a high - 
er level, without the aid either of 


fire or of wind, and without taking 


any water from the uppermost le- 
vel the curious reader will find a 
particular description of this con- 
trivance, in the 7th vol. of the work 
above quoted. 

In the year 1801, the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
adjudged their silver medal to Mr. 
H. Sarseant, ‘of Whitehaven, 
Cumberland, for a Machine for 
raising Water, of which we have 
given an engraving. 

“This engine was erected at Irton- 
Hall, which‘s situated on an ascent 
of 60 or 61 feet perpendicular 
height: at the foot of this eleva- 
tion, about 140 yards distant frona 
the offices, there. rans a smafl 
stream of water; and, in order to 
procure’ a constant supply of that 
necessary fluid, the object was to 
raise such stream to the house, for 
culinary and domestic uses. With 
this view, a dam was formed at a 


short distance above the current, 


so as'to cause a fall of about four 
feet the water was then con- 
dusted through a wooden trough, 
into which a piece of leaden pipe, 


‘two" inches’ in diameter, was in- 
~serted, aud part of which is de- 


lineated at A. iaoanlagat 
The 
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The streanrof this pipe is diretted 
in such, a. manner as to run into.the 
backet.B,, when the latter: is. ele- 

vated ; ‘but, as soon as it begins to 
descend, the stream passes over it, 
-and- flows progressively to supply the 
wooden trough or well, at, the foot 
of which stands the torcing-pump 
C, being, three inches in diameter. 

D, is‘an iron cylinder, attached 
to the pump-rod, which passes 

_ ythreugh it: such cylinder is filled 

swith lead, and weighs about240lbs. 
This, power ,works ‘the, pump, and 
forces the water. to ascend.to. the 
house, through a pipe, one inch 
in diameter, and which is 420 feet 
in length. 

At /E, is fixed a-cord, which, 
when the bucket approaches. to 
within ‘four or: five inches» of «its 
lowest projection, extends, . and - 
“opens a valve inthe bottom of the 
vessel, throngh which the water is 
discharged. . 

The machine, here deser ibed, 
hadsat the time-of Mr. Sarapant's 
communication to the Society above 
mentioned, been six months in 


use, and fully answered the pur- . 


pose for which it was designed,— 
‘The artisans -employed,_weré a 
plumber, blacksmith, and carpen- 
ster : the whole expence, ¢xclusive 
jet the pump and pipes, did, not 
~wexceed 6]. 

The. latest } contrivance, within 
our knowledge, ‘for facilitating the 
emotion, ofmachinery, is the wn- 
odershot avater-wheel,' imvented by 
the late Mr, Busan, of Bromp- 
ton; on ‘whose widow, | the. So- 


, tion. of . water »with 
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Description of the late Mr. "Ba 
sant’s Undershot Water-wheel: 


Fig. 1,a.—A, represents, the bo- 
dy of the ,water-wheel, which is 


hollow, in, the:form of a drum,,and BS. 


is SO construéted, as to resist the 
admission of xwater. 


B, is the axis on which the wheel, 4 4 


turns. 


whichis firmly fixed .to its..im, 
and to the body.of.the drum, in.an 
oblique direction, 

D, is, the reser rousiien Gohtains 
the water. 


E, the, pen-stock, fae regulating * 


the quantity of water, ;which runs 
to the wheel. 
Hh, represents the current,. that 
has passed. such wheel. / 
Tig.1,-0, is.a front view. of. the 


water -wheel, exhibiting: the, oblique 


direction, in shied the. float-boards 
C, are Plaredag on. the face, of. the 


on . 


In the common 1 ad eta ade 
more than. half the quantity of that 
fluid, passes from the gate through 
the wheel, without, affording it,any 
assistance : the ation ef the floats 
is resisted by the incumbent,atmes- 


‘phere, at the.moment when these 


leave the , surface. of. the , ¢ail- 
water ; and,.as,asimilar, prepor- 
that’ which 
passed -between. the floats at,the 
head, necessarily flows ; between 
them at the, ¢@i/,,the motion of .the 
wheelis greatly mapeded. ..Qn,the 
contrary,-by ,.Mr., BEsANg’s/ con- 


ciety for the ncouragementof Arts, trivance, mo. water, can pass, €x~ 


&c, im. 1801, conferred a reward 
of ten guineas: ;and, as it) pro- 
“mises to be of great service in mapy | 
- situations, we have. given \a. repre- 
-sbntation of it, inrPlate: Ii, for the 
Supplement. 


cepting that which a@s with all its 


. force on the extremity of the wheel: 


and,.as the, floats emerge,frem,the 


»~ water; -in,an oblique direétion, ‘the’ 
weight. of, the. atmosphere, is,,thus 


prevented from taking any,effect. 


Although 


C, The ,float-boards, placed. en 4 
the periphery of the wheel,,each of 
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Although his new wheel is consi- 
derably heavier than those con- 
structed on the old plan, yet it re-. 
volyes more easily on its axis ; the 
water having a tendency to float it. 
Lastly, repeated experiments have 

roved ‘Mr. \Brsant’s wheel to be 
so decidedly superior, that, when 
working in deep ¢ail-water, it will 
carry weights in the proportion of 
three to one; on which account it 
will be particularly serviceable to 
tide-mills. 

The extensive utility of water, 


for irrigating land; imparting mo- 


tion to machinery; and for cold 
or tepid bathing, &c. is too well 
known to require farther explana- 
tion: we shall, therefore, confine 
our attention to an account of its 
properties when taken internally 5 
and conclude with stating the most 
approved methods of | preserving 
this salutary fluid, during long voy- 
ages ; and of recovering its purity, 
when it has casually become cor- 
xupted or putrid. 

Asa constant ‘beverage with 
meals, water is certainly preferable 
to any other liquid: mor has any 
case been recorded, in which the 
daily use of this harmless fluid has 
been produétive of detrimental ef- 
fe&ts. Its relative salubrity, how- 
ever, depends on the peculiar pro- 
perties which it possesses ; on the va- 
rious animal, 'vegetable, or mineral 
particles, with which: it may be im- 
pregnated, and the places whence 
it is procured. Thus,' the water 
from Sprines; being conveyed and 
filtred through different layers. of 
stone, sand, &c. before it arrives: at 
the surface ‘of the earth, is much 
purer than most other waters, The 
transparency of that obtained from 
wells, varies according to the strata 
of earth through which it rises); 
but the most’ wholesome: fluid: is 
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derived from sandy soils, where it 
has undergone a »perfett filtration. 
The water of lakes and ponds, in 


general, has similar properties with 


that of rivers (see volviii. p.498); 
but, being less agitated, it acquires 
a greater degree of impurity, and 
is consequently unfit for culina- 
ty purposes; though, on account 
of its softness, it may be advanta- 
geously employed in washing li- 
nen.—Rain-water collected in the 
vicinity of towns, of marshes, or 
of mines, especially during the 
summer, is likewise impure: it 
ought, therefore, to be used solely 
for cleaning houses, or linen, aad 
watering gardens. The ‘fiuid, 
obtained ‘by .dissolving snow, is 
somewhat purer; ‘and #atl-water 

has still fewer extraneous particles, — 


in consequence of its congealing in 


the air; so that it cannot, during 
its descent, combine with noxious 
Mnpwedientss: i /7rc : 
As the health of mankind mate- 
rially depends on ‘the wholesome- 
ness. of the water whichis intro- — 
duced into the human body; by food 
and drink, different expedients have 
been devised, for preserving it in a 
state of purity, especially on long 
voyages. Hence, it has been re- 
commended to add 1a small quan- 


‘tity of lime to every cask of water. 


Dr. Burter (in his Essay quoted 
p. 44 of the present volume), ad- 
vises 4 oz. of fine, clear pearl-ash 


.to be: dissolved in’ 100 -gallons. of 


fresh water, and the cask) to be 
closed in the usual manner. ‘The 
proportion of the pearl-ash) may be 
inereased or diminished, according 
to circumstances, ©As an instance 
of its efficacy, Dr. B. relates, that 


-he put 1 oz. of such: alkali into 
‘a cask containing 25 gallons ‘of 
‘Thames-water, and suffered it to 
-stand for upwards) ofa year/andta 


half, 
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half, opening it once in 4 months ; 
when he found it ‘perfectly sweet. 
’ He.adds,° that he afterwards used 
some of this preserved fluid ‘for 
boiling Pease and BurGoo; that 
it made the former as soft, and an- 
swered the different culinary pur- 
poses as, well, as water ahi 
drawn from rivers, 

In the first volume of'the “‘Rap- 
port General des Travaux de la So- 
cieté Philomatique de Paris,” we 
meet with a Memoir by M. Vav- 
QUELIN, on several means of pre- 
serving water, on long voyages.— 
With this view, the inside of the 
casks was washed with lime-water, 
which changed into a calcareous 
carbonate, and thus effectually pre- 
vented putrefaction. The same de- 
sirable obje&t may be attained, by 
adding a small portion of vitriolic 
acid and of alkali, to every cask ; 
which will preserve the water in a 
pure and salubrious state, for at 
least 12 months. Charcoal has 
also proved to be eminently adapt- 
ed to such purpose: the most ad- 
vantageous mode of employing this 
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substance, is that of charring the 


inner surface of the staves, pre- 
viously to constructing the cas’ s. 
The latest method of preserving 
fresh water ina sweet state, at a 
great distance from land, is that 
eommunicated to. the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
in 1800, by Samusr Benruam, 
Esq. and for which he was. pre- 
sented with their gold medal. » It 
consists simply in stowing water 
in wooden cases or tanks, lined 
. With metallic plates, known under 
the name of tinned copper-sheets ; 
the joinings of such cases being 
carefully soldered, so that the wa- 
_ter cannot find the least access to 
the wood. These tanks»may be 
smanufaciured of any shape adapt- 
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ed to the hold of the’ship, and thus 
contain any quantity of water; so 
that considerable stowage-roommay 
be saved on board of vessels, which 
is at present occupied by the casks. 
—aIn justice to Mr. BENTHAM we 
add, that two tanks of -water thus 
preserved, were submitted to the 


" examination of the Society; and, 


though they had been three years 
anda half at sea, the fluid was per- 
fectly sweet, wholesome, and fit 
for any culinary purpose. 

On the other hand, if water has 
become putrid, it may be divested 
of its pernicious properties, » by 
the process recommended, vol. 1. 
p. 37; by boiling, or by distila- 
tion; and by filtering it through 
the machines delineated and de- 
scribed in the article FinrRATION; 
or through Mr. Corrier’s patent 
vessels for purifying oil and other 
liquids ; a specification of which 
is given in the 10th vol. of the 
‘© Repertory of Arts,” &e. and il- 
lustrated with a Plate. | 

In October, 1790, a patent was 
gratitedto Mrs. JoHanna HempPeE.L, 
for her invention of 2 composition; 
which, on being formed into ves- 
sels, is said to possess the advan- 
tage of filtering water or other li- 
quids, in. acheaper, more easy, and 
expeditious mamner, than could be 
effected by any other preparation, 
The proportions of the materials, 
employed for this purpose, vary 
according to the size of the basons, 
or jars to be manufa@tured. Thus, 
for vessels intended to contain a 
quantity of water not exceeding 
one gallon, four parts of tobaeco- 
pipe clay must be incorporated with 
MINE | parts of coarse sea, river; drift, 
or pit-sand, and worked on a pot- 


»ter’s-wheel into any form, as fancy 


or convenience may direct.» But, 
as the composition thus prepared, 16 


apt 
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apt to crack in the fire, if it be 
wrought into basons, &c. of a 
larger capacity, the patentee re- 
commends such vessels to be manu-' 
fa&tured of equal parts of the clay 
and sand above mentioned. ‘She 
- farther states other proportions of 
clay, loam, &c. which may be em- 
~ ployed according to the size of the 
bason or other vessel; and ‘for a 
specification of which, the reader 
will consult the 24 vol. of the “ He- 
pertory of Arts,” &c. | 

To conclude this important sub- 


jet, we shall state a few other. 


simple methods of restoring putrid 
water to its original purity. 

Dr. Linp direés a small cask, 
open at both ends, to be placed 
within a larger vessel, the head of 
which has been taken out: clean 
sand and gravel are then to be put 
into both vessels, so that the level 
of the sand in the inner cask be 
higher than the bed in the inter- 
mediate space between the two 
barrels ; sufficient room being left 
for pouring inthe water. A cock 
should now be placed in the ex- 
ternal cask, above the gravel or 
sand; and somewhat lower than 
the surface of the materials in the 
interior vessel, The water is poured 
in, at the top of the cask last men- 
tioned; it sinks through the mass 
of sand; and, after passing through 
the bed in the intervening space, 
it ascends, so that it may be drawn 
off perfeAly sweet and clear :— 
when the surface of the gravel be- 
comes loaded with impurities, it 
‘should be removed, and fresh sand 
be substituted. 

According to the experiments of 
M. Lowirz, 1402. of pulverized 
charcoal, and 24 drops of the sul- 
pharic or vitriolic acid, are sufhi- 
“cient to purify 32 pints of putrid 


or corrupted water, without com- 


aw 


~ dered charcoal. 
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municating to it any perceptible 
acidity: he direéts the oil of vi- 
iriol to be first mixed with’ the 
water; after which the. charcoal’ 
must be added; but, if the sal- 
phuric acid be omitted, it will be’ 
requisite. to employ a’ triple por- 
tion, or 4; oz. of charcoal.—When ° 


‘spring-water has acquired an un- 


pleasant, hepatie flavour, it may 
be greatly improved by filtring it 
through a bag half filled with pow- 
‘This substance 
may again be dried, and pulverized, 
when it will answer the same pur- 
pose a second time ; ‘and, if it lose’ 
its purifying effect, by repeated 
use, such property may be re- 
covered, by making it red-hot in 
a close vessel:—Prof. HureLanp 
recommends carbon to be reduced 
to fine powder; a spoonful of which 
must be mixed with a pint of stag- 
nant, corrupted, or bad water : 


the whole should be well stirred, 


then suffered to stand for a few 
minutes, and afterwards passed 
slowly through filtering paper. He 
remarks, that the same powder will 
serve repeatedly ; and, after drying 
it, he advises travellers to. keep it 
closely corked in a bottle; because 
the infinence of the air would ren- 
der it useless. —Lastly, if either of 
the expedients already described, 
cannot be conveniently adopted, the 
putrid tendency of water may be 
corrected, by mixing vinegar, or 
acid of lemons, with the corrupted 
fluid ; and, in case any quantity of 
the latter should have been ac- 
cidentally swallowed, its injurious 
effects may be obviated, by imme- 
diately taking small, but repeated, 
draughts of vinegar. 

WATER, 1n-tHe Heap, or 
Hydrocephalus,'is a collection of 
serum, cither between the bones 
and common integuments, when it 

is 
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is. called dias’ or babu the 


bones and membranes of the brain, 
when; it. is termed internal, As 
the former mostly affects infants, 
and generally.proves fatal, we shall 
treat only’ af; the Jatter species, 
which, if timely attended to, may 
frequently | be removed: ' 
Symptoms. :-—The head: of the 
patient is enlarged, irregularly 
shaped; and. almost quadrangular:;: 
the sutures are open; the bones 
thin and painful; the eyes appear 
starting from: their sockets, and 
cannot “bear the light ;—-the coun- 
tenance is pale ; the: skin delicate ; 
the respiration difficult ; with alter- 
nate flushings im the al uneasi-: 
ness, and. duilesa : 
-eommnion signs of rickets: are dis- 
cernible; few of such hapless per- 
sons attaining a considerable age; 


and being, in: general, remarkably 


stupid. 

Causes: —Mal-conformation of 
the head, which is frequently occa- 
sioned by the incautious use of 
emetics, opiates, and other ative 
medicines, both during gestation,. 
and when indiscriminately given to: 
infants ;_ farther, excessive evacu- 
ations. which occasion debility ; 
over-feeding,. as well as improper 
food ; spirituous and fermented li- 
quors, especially punch; and even 
‘strong tea; lastly, violent exer- 
cise; falls, and bruises on the head, 

Cure:—The first object will be 
to promote the:resorption of water, 
by means. of sudorifics, and diure- 
tics; which are to be succeeded 
by tonics. Next, cold: fomenta- 
tions and lotions, made by infu- 
sions of malt, ought to be applied, 
together with frictions; and after- 
wards an ointment: prepared of 
1 oz. of pulverized fox-glove, and 
1 dram of calomel;. a small portion 


of which should be rubbed in 


in:short, all the: 
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every day Prof, Starx has suc- 
cesstully employed the valerian, . 
with rob of juniper andelder; an- 
timonial wine ; and. completed the 
cure with the Peruvian bark, quas- _ 
sia, and, dandelion.—Blisters, se- 
tons.and. other artificial discharges, 
have occasionally been found’ use-, 
ful; 
LEY recommends. an, ointment, of 
savin to be applied to the crown of. 
the head, for three or four weeks. 
Where this. formidable. malady, 
arises from suppressed perspiration, 
the head should be shaved, rubbed: 
with a brush, and, afterwards. co= 
vered with a blister, or, at least 
with flannel.-—-Cupping has. also 
frequently proved of service, In- 
dependently of external, remedies, 
however, the patient ought to: take 
such diuretics, and. sudorifics, as are 
conformable to, the nature of his: 
complaint; which always reqpir es 


‘ medical. attendance, - 


W avzer-AGRIMONY. I om 
Mowny, the Hemp. 

WATER-ALOE, or Fresws 
WATSR SOLDIER, Zostera Aloides, 
LL. an indigenous perennial, grow= - 
ing in fen-ditches andslow-streams ; 
flowering in the months of June 
and July.—This plant affords nou- 
rishment to a great variety of ina 
sects, some of which pursue it even 
to the bottom of the water.—lIt is. 
eaten by hogs, but refused by goats, 
—lrom its ashes, an excellent al- 
kaline salt may be obtained, by fil- 
rating and_evaporating the ley.— 
Boumer observes, that such salt 
is not only well adapted to the cur- 
ing of beef and other meat, but 
also forms a valuable ingredient: in 
the manufacture of glass; nay, | that 
it is occasionally used in England 
as a substitute for pot-ash, in the 
process of making soap, 

WATER-AVENS, See AVENsS. 
WATER. 


and the experienced Dr. Row- | a 
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WATER! CALTROPS, or Tra 


pa natans,lyx~a valuable exotic, 
originally from . Asia, though ltke- 
wise’ growing wilde im: the ponds» 
and ditches of Germany its:fibrous: 
roots: strike deeply into: the soil; 
_ands when the stalk attaitis:the.sur- 
face of the water, its: extremity: 
_ presents ac pyramidal bud, which; 
omthe access sof, air, unfolds and 
spreads: the: convoluted leaves.— 
Phe plantflowers: in June or July ; « 
and) produces: its excellent fruit in 
“Atugust ot September.» > 

| Although the water-caltrops ah 
on’ the Continent, considered as 
troublesome weed in lakes gleich 
ponds, yet we are persuaded’ that 
it may, “with great advantage, be- 
introduced into many marshy situa-. 
tions, especially tho8e destitute: of 
fish to which! animals it is certain- 
ly pernicious. The kernel. con- 
tained in the nut of this aquatic 
_ vegetable, may be‘eaten, either raw 
or boiled: wheni dried-and reduced 
to flour, it affords one of the most 
iutritive ingredients in brotlis, 
puddings, and other culinarydishes, 
Prrny informs ws (book xxii. chap, 
12,) that the: ancient) Thracians 
eonverted this-fruitinto bread ; and 
fed their borses with the leaves,— 
Formerly, the» black roots of this 
luxuriant plant’ were reputed to be 
poisonous ; bat it has lately been 
ascertained, that the Japanese boil 
and eat them, generally, in their 
ay soups. 

-WATER-CAN, 
ter-Liny, . 

WATER-CLOSET, an useful 
contrivance, the purpose of which 
requires. no explanation. 

In December, 1789, a patent was 
“granted to Mr. Thomas Rown- 
TREE, for an improvement in the 
construction of water-closets.;. by 
arranging the seyeral parts, in such 


See Yellow. Wa- 


‘chinery, | 
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manner that the whole ‘apparatus 
may be moved at, once, without, 
being taken to,pieces, His machine, 
may, likewise; be adapted, to. the, 
apartments ofthe: sick, so as not to. 
occupy).a larger space; or to be 
more cumbersome; than a common, 
night-chair; -while: the fetor is ef- 
fectually suppressed by, means. of), 
certain tubes A:more diffuse ac-. 
count. of Mr, RowNTRBE'S: prin- 
ciple, ovewrs in the k1th vol. of the 
<< Repertory of Arts,” &c. 
Another patent was: obtained by: 
Mr. THomas, Binns, for his in- 
vention: of a. machine applicable. 
to privies and water-closets ;. froma 
the peculiar construction.of which, 
the bason is not only cleansed, by 
the intredugtion of water, but a 
sufficient quantity of that fluid 
is left in the vessel, without the.as- 
sistance of any person. ‘This ma- 
however, having been 
found too bulky, Mr. Brnns, pro- 
cured a second patent in Novem-. 
ber, 1800, for his contrivance of.an 
improved apparatus, answering the 
several purposes of a water-closet,, 
bidet, and easy chair; which are 
comprized in“one-third part of the 
room occupied by. the common 
portable water-closets. From its 
lightness, and small size, the new 
machine is well calculated for tra- 
velling, for. camps, and for ships. 
—In the 7th and 15th vols. of the 
work above quoted, the inquisitive 
reader will meet with full specifi- 
cations of both patents, which are 
tarther illustrated with engravings, 
Warer-cotours. See Co- 
LOUR-MAKING, Vol. il. p. 34. 
WareR-cowBaNe. See HEM- 
Lock, the long-leaved Water. 
Water-cress. See Cress, 
Warter-pocx. See Dock. 
WaTeR-EEDER, See Common. 
GUELDER-ROSE, eh g 
| _ WATER- 
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WATER-GLADIOLE, orGane" 


pinat Frower, Lobelia Dort- 
manna, L. is an indigenous peren2 


nial, growing In mountiinous lakes, 


especially in Cumberland, West- > 
moreland,; Wales, and Scotland; > 


where its beautifuls pale, bine: 


flowers appear in the months of 
Fay and August.—The whole of 
this: plant; which grows beneath 
the surface of the water, abounds 
with a milky juice. It may be-ea- 
sily propagated by seeds, by otf- 
sets, or by cutting; and, vegetating 
with great luxuriance, it deserves 
to be raised in. moist: or marshy 
situations. . . 


‘ 


W ATER-HEMLOGK:. See Hem- 


Lock, the Water. . 
WatTBR-HEMP, SeeAGRIMONY, 
the Hemp. | 
WoATER-LILY. 
‘Water. . 
Wartrer-moss. See Moss. 
WATER-PARSNEP.: See PARS~ 
weEP, the Water. | 
WATER-PEPPER,LAKEWEED, 
or Birine SNAKEWEED, Polygo- 
num hydropiper, L. an indigenous 


See Lizy, the’ 


plant, growing on the sides of ri-: 


vulets, lakes, and ditches ;. flower- 


ing from July to September.— 


The whole of this vegetable pos- 
sesses a very acrid taste: its fresh 
leaves have, nevertheless, with ad- 
vantage been applied externally, 
for cleansing old fistulous ulcers, 
-and consuming fungous flesh. An 
infusion of these leaves is said to 
promote the urinary discharge in 
phlegmatic habits; and has fre- 
quently been. of service in  scor- 
butic complaints. When mixed 
with soft. soap, the ashes of the 
lake-weed are used, as a nostrum, 
for dissolving the stone in the blad- 
der.—According to Dr. WirHeR- 
yc, the acrimony of this herb 
rises on distillation; and 2 or 3 
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half pints of the water, drunk daily, 
have been found very effectual in. 
some nephritic casés. It imparts a» 
yellow colour to wool. ‘The Wa-- 
ter-Pepper is\refused by every spe- 
cies of cattle —Seevalso BLISTER. » 

WATER-PROOF, a term ap-: 
pliedito’ those stuffs, which have t 
undergone certain chemical or me-_ 


chanical processes, and -thus bes. — 


come impermeable to moisture. 
- Having already stated, tinder the: 


heads:of Boor and Leatrxer,; thes i 


most proper.means. of rendering. 
those articles water-proof, we shall 
at present confine.our attention) to, 
the expedients that have been de~: 
vised for making linen and wool- 
len cloth, paper, &es capable of re=; 
sisting humidity. fis Thi 
In July, 1797, a patent was: 
granted to Mr. Hznry Jounson; 
for his invention of a vegetable fi-' 
quid, the design of which is to 
bleach and:cleanse woollen, or other 
stuffs ; to preparé them for the re- 
ception of a certain: compound, cal- 
culated to render them not only 
water-proof, but also more durable 
and elastic, when manufactured 


| ‘ 


‘ 


into articles of dress, which he ~ 


terms Hydrolaines.—In order to 
obtain first the vegetable liquid, the 
patentee directs horse-chesnuts, or 
the rinds and kernels of oranges, 
that are usually thrown away, or 
the offals and gall of fish, to be 
boiled for four or five hours; after 
which they are suffered to cool and 
settle, for a few days: in cases 
where these substances cannot be 
easily procured, 8 quarts of water 
may be added to every pound of, 
British barilla, and the mixture al- 
lowed to dissolve for. two or three 
days. Next, one pint of pear- 
ashes, or of purified kelp, or wood- 
ashes, must be added to either of 
these preparations; and, after the 
whole 


\ 


4 


4 
5 


' 
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“whole has been duly mixed, for 24 
hours, a certain portion of Ryegate- 


lime is slacked in the compound, » 


fer the purpose of imparting the 


caloric ; of precipitating the carbon — 


of the ashes ; and moderating the 
causticity of the liquor. Now 40 
quarts of water are to be boiled 
‘with one quart of fish, linseed, or 


other oil; adding to this decoc-. 


tion half an ounce of the salt of 
sorrel, or of sugar, or of the recti- 
fied salt of tartar; the object of 
which is to combine the oil with. 
the water. Lastly, after this com- 
position has stood for 12 hours, it 
is to be strained, and 1 quart of 
such oily water to be mixed with 
every 12 quarts of the liquid, pre- 
-pared in the manner above de- 
scribed: when the mixture is com- 
pletely settled, it forms, what the 
patentee calls, a blanching Lxivium. 
-The linen, woollen, cotton, or 
silk stuffs, hats, or leather, are to 
be immersed in such lixiviam, and 
extended ona frame. 
is then to be dissolved in spirit of 
turpentine (the smell of which 
may be dissipated by the addition 
of equal parts of oil of wormwood 
-and spirit of wine), so as to form a 
varnish : this liquor must now be 
applied to the wrong side of the 
stuffs that are, to be prepared, by 
means of a solid piece of India 
rubber; and minute shreds of 
~ cloth, wool, silk, or worsted, should 
be sifted over the varnish: in the 
course of 2 or 3 days, it will be per- 
fectly dry; and the shreds, by their 
adhesion to the dissolved caout- 
choue, will form a lining impet- 
meable to water. / | 
Tri 1801, another patent was 
granted to Messrs. ACKERMANN, 
SuarpyY, and’Co, for their inven- 
tion of a process, by which every 
species of cloth may be rendered 
NOKRV.-VOL. IV. - 


Caoutchouc 
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water-proof.—- As the patentees: 
have not thought proper to pub- 
lish the particulars of their process: 
(though such concealment is con= 
trary to the nature of Letters Pa- 
tent), we shall briefly remark from _ 
our own observation, that ‘their 
mietliod appears.to be a simple im- 
pregnation of cloth with wax. pre- 
viously dissolved, and incorporated 
with water, by the addition of pure | 
végetable alkali, or pot-ash. This 
being the cheapest and most expe- 
ditious mode of reducing wax to a 
fluid state, we are farther inclined 
to believe that our conjecture is 
well founded; because all the 
woollen cloth prepared in the ma- 
nufactory of Messrs. ACKERMANN, 
Suarpy, and Co. feels somewhat 
harder than such as has not been 
waxed: for the same reason, it wilh 
stand a shower of rain only so long 


-as it has not been subje& to fric- 


tion; and we understand from 
those who have worn, patent water- 
proof coats, that in the sleeves par- 
ticularly, they are very apt to ad- 
mit moisture through the different 
folds. ‘ Nevertheless, their process 
is entitled to attention; and it de- 
serves to be adopted principally in 
those cases, where the manufac~ 
ture is not liable to be impaired by 
friction; such as coverings for 
tents; for horses exposed to the 
rain when at rest; and especially 
for paper in which gunpowder, or , 
steel and other goods, are to be 
packed, hod 
The following simple process is 
stated to be that employed by the. 
Chinese, for rendering cloth water 
proof: Let-an ounce of white wax 
be dissolved in one quart of spirit 
of turpentine; the cloth be im- 
mersed in the solution, and then 
suspended in the air, till it be per 
fe€tly dry. By this method, the 
x most 
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most open muslin, as Well as the 
strongest cloths, may be rendered 
impenetr abie to the heaviest show- 
ers$ nor will such composition fill 
up the interstices of the finest 
lawn; or in the least degree affect 
the most brilliant colours: 

_Warer-rapisH. See Radish- 
Watercress, 

. Water-socxs.. See White 
Water-Liny. 

Warsr-TrREFoiL. See Trefoil- 
BucKBEAN. 

W ATER-ZIZANY. See ZIZANY. 

Wartertnc-or-Lanp. See Ir- 
RIGATION: «, . 

W AX, a solid concrete, abound- 
ing in the vegetable kingdom, 
whence it is éolle@ed by bees.— 
In the article Brxs- -WAX, We have 
stated the manner in which this 
substance is obtained, and likewise 
the uses to which it is applied : at 
present, therefore, we shall direé& 
our attention to the Llanching or’ 
whitening of wax, and to the pro- 
cess by which it may be grit a 
extracted from vegetables. 

With a view to bleach wax, it is 
‘cut in small pieces, melted, and 
poured into cold water, where it 
granulates. In this state, it is ex- 
posed to the sun and: air ; melted, 
and granulated repeatedly; then 
submitted to the influence of the 
sun, air, and dew, in the interval 
between each liquefaction. When 
the wax is perfectly blanched, it is 
dissolved for the Jast time, and cast 
into flat moulds, in which it is again 
exposed tio the air, for one or two 
days, in order to Beaty it more 
transparent. 

Wak may be extraéted from the 
leavés and petals of humerous ve- 
getables (see the General Index of 
Reference) ; by collecting, bruising, 
and dissolving them, first 4 in water, 
and then i in alkohol, or spirit of 


tion of sulphuric acid must be gras 


“or 4months; so that they may not 
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wine, till every other ingredtonuil 
that is soluble in these hile be) 

completely separated. The resix 

duum is now mixed with 6 dined 
its weight of a solution of pute 
ammonia: when it has been thos 
roughly macerated, the liquor must i i 
be decanted; filtred; and, while 
it is briskly stirred, a sufficient por 


dually added, to super-saturate the 
alkali. Thus, the wax willbe pre= 
cipitated in the form of a yellow ~ 
powder; which, on being carefully — 
washed with simple water, and — 
melted over \a slow fire, possesses’ — 
all the properties of bees-wax, 

- Way-penner, See Wall-Ban~ © 
LEY. i 
WaAY-BREAD, SeeGreaterPLas- y 
TAIN. 4 
Wists kunie-tr saute Mealy ‘ 
GUELDER-ROSE. - 

WEANING, is the a& of gra- 
dually removing an infant from the 
breast, and habituating it to take 
common food, 

Weaning requires to be conduct. 
ed with some precaution : it will, 
therefore, be advisable to inure ~~ 
children to take proper aliment out 
of a boat or tea-cap, attheageof3 — 


too suddenly, and sensibly, feel 
fey loss of the breast. - To facili- 

tate this change, the human milk 
should be occasionally -with-held 
from them, while the mother or 
nurse may partake of such alix 
ment as tends to diminish the se- 
cretion of that salutary fluid. a 

Children committed to the care 
of wet-nurses, ought, in prudence, 
not to be allowed to suck, after the 
age of 6 or 8 months; as their in- 
fantine faculties then begin to un- 
fuld; ‘and they are apt to acquire 
an undue degree of affetion for 
their foster-mothers, On the other 

hand, 
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hand, they should not be precipi- 
_tately removed from the breast ; 
because this tender part is thus lia- 
ble to become inflamed, and ulce- 
rated; so that scirrhous tumors, 
and even cancers, may arise from 
such conduct. ; : 
Lastly, the diet of children, when 
‘weaned,.ought to be light, and 
adapted to the strength of their 
stomach, and constitution : hence, 
all coarse food must be. strictly 
avoided, during the first and second 
ear of life; for such mistaken 
indulgence often lays the founda- 
tion of diseases originating from a 
bad digestion; of scrophula, or 
other glandular affections; and. 
even of eventual consumption, at 
the age of puberty. 
WEASEL, the Common, or 
Mustetla vulgaris, L. a diminutive 


‘animal of prey, frequenting barns, . 


granaries, and out-houses: its body 
seldom exceeds 6 or 7 inches in 
dength, and the legs are remarka- 
bly short. 
Weasels propagate.in the sum- 
‘mer, when they retire to low 
grounds, near mills; and either 
conceal themselves among brush- 
wood, or in old willows; the. fe- 
male producing from 6:to 8 young 
ones, that are blind at first, but 
ysoon acquire their sight, and are 
enabled to join their parents in 
-notturnal depredations.—Like the 
-Pozecat, and Ferret, weasels 
emit a very offensive odour; and, 
_ though of a diminutive size, they 
are formidable enemics to many 
larger animals. Among rabbits, 
poultry, and young birds, weasels 
commit extensive devastations, and 
they likewisé devour incalculable 
“numbers of eggs. -But to coun- 
- terbalance, in some measure, these 
depredations, they also destroy 


afford to bees an abundant 
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many noxious animals, such as 
rats, mice, and moles, 

The following method of en- 
trapping weasels has often been 
practised with success: It consists 
of a wooden box, or hutch, resem- 
bling the kennel usually provided 
for a house-dog; but it is divided in 
the middle by an open wire-parti- 
tion, extending from one end to 
the other; and being again sepa- 
rated into two cages, one of which 
may be baited with a tame rabbit, 
and the other with @ live fowl; 
while the remainder of the hutch 
may be formed into a falling box, 
for securing the depredator. This 
trap may be placed in coppices, and 
hedge-rows.—See also MARTIN. 

WEASEL-SNOUT,: YreLtLtow 
ARCHANGEL, or YELLOW DeaD- 
netTLe, Galeoldolon luteum, L. is 
an indigenous perennial, growing 
in woods, shady places, and moist _ 
hedges ; blowing in the month of 
May. ‘The flowers of this plant 


supply 
of honey. 
WEATHER, a term denoting 
the state of the atmosphere, with 
respect to Heat, Cotp, Ham, 
Rain, Snow, &c.. 
Having already discussed, in the 
course of this work, the pheno- 
mena of the meteors above men- 
tioned, we shall at present com- 
municate a féw simple rules, which 
may serve to prognosticate the 
weather, or to ascertain its future 
variations, with tolerable accuracy. 
For this purpose, Mr. Kirwan 
(“‘ Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy,” vol. v.) has laid down 
the following plan, from observa~ 
tions that had been made in Eng- 
land, during a period of 112 years; 
namely, from 1077 to. 1789. 
1. When no storm has either 
AQ. preceded 
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preceded or followed the vernal 
equinox, the succeeding summer 
is in general dry, or at least so, 
‘five times out of six. 

' 2. If a storm happen from an 
easterly point, on the 19th, 20th, 
or 21st day of May, the ensuing 
summer will, four times in five, 
-be also dry —The same event 
generally takes place, if a storm 
arise on the 25th, 26th, or 27th 
days of March, in any point of the 
compass. 3 Uh 

3. Should there be a storm, 
either at south-west, or at west- 
south-west, on the 1oth, 20th, 21st, 
or 22d of March, the following 
summer is wet, five times out of 
Six. . : 
In England, if the winters and 
springs be dry, they are mostly 
cold; but, if moist, they are gene- 
rally warm: on the contrary, dry 
summers, and autumns, are usually 
hot; as mxoist summers are cold. 
Thus, if the humidity or dryness 
of a particular season be deter- 
mined, a tolerably correct idea 
may be formed respecting its tem- 
_perature.—To these indications 
may be added the following max- 
ims; which, being the result of 
observations made by accurate in- 
- quirers, may so far be depended 


-upon, as they will afford a cri-. 


- terion of the mildness, or severity, 
and of the dryness or moisture, of 
future seasons. 

1, A moist autumn, succeeded 

by a mild winter, is generally ee 
lowed by a dry and ‘cold - spring 
in consequence of which, vege- 
tation is greatly retarded, 

2. Should the stimmer be un- 
“commonly wet, the succeeding 
. winter will be severe; because the 
heat.or warmth of the carth wii) 
be carried off by such unusual. 
. evaporation, Farther, wet sum- 
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rners are mostly attended with an 


increased quantity of fruit on the 


white-thorn, and. dog-rose ; nay, 


the uncommon fruitfulness of these © 
shrubs is considered as the presage 


of an intensely cold winter. . 


3. A-severe winter is always in= — 


\dicated by the appearance of cranes — 
and other birds of passage, at an 
early period in autumn ; because 
they never migrate southwards, till 


the cold season has commenced in — 


the northern regions. 


4, If frequent showers ‘fall in 


V4. 


mt 
qi 
iy 
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the month of September, it seldom — 


rains in May; and the reverse, 


5. On the other hand, when ~ 


a 
a 


the wind often blows from the ; 


south-west, during either summer 
or autumn ; 
usually cold for those seasons, both ~ 
to our sensations, and by the ther- — 


when the air is un : 


‘ 


. e 
mometer; at the same time, the ~ 


mercury being low in the barome- 


ter ;—under these conditions, a 


profuse fall of rain may be ex- 


"hemied 9)". 


6. Great storms, rains, or other _ 


€" 
a 


violent commotions of the clouds, 


produce a kind of crisisin the at-— 


ed with a regularsuccession, either 


-mosphere ; so that they are attend- — 


‘of fine or of bad weather,'‘for some — 


mouths, 


Lastly, an unproduaive year 


mostly succeeds a rainy winter; — 


as a rough and cold autumn prog, 


-nosticates a severe winter. Phy 


also the article CLIMATE. 


t 


‘ 


WEATHER-GLASS, or 


SrorM-GLass.—An ingenious con- 
trivance of this nature has lately 


been annouriced by WirGLes, in ~ 


Germany; and the invention of. 
it is likewiseclaimed by Mr. Fran-_ 
cis ANowe, of High’ Holborn: 
it consists of ~a glass tube, con- 
taining a liquor tuat holds in so- 
lution a compound substance, the 

¢ tran- 
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transparency, or turbid appearance ” 


of which, indicates the changes in 
the atmosphere. ‘Thus, if the wea- 
ther promise to be fine, the solid 
matter of the ‘composition will 
settle at the bottom of the ‘tube, 
while the liquid is pellucid ; but, 
previously to a change for rain, the 
compound will gradually rise; the 
fluid will continuetransparent; and 
small stars will be observed moving 
or floating about the glass. 
Twenty-four hours before a 
storm, or very high wind, the sub- 
stance wi'l be partly onthe surface 
of the liquid, apparently in the form 
ofa leaf; the fluid, in such case, 
will be very turbid, and in a state 
resembling fermentaion. 
' During the winter, small stars 
being in motion, the composition 
isremarkably white, and somewhat 
higher than usual, particularly 
when white frosts, or snow prevail, 
On the contrary, in the summer, 
if the weather be hot and serene, 
. the substance subsides closely to 
the bottem of the glass tube. 
Lastly, it may be ascertained 
- from what point of the compass 
_ the wind blows, by observing that 
the solid particles adhere: more 
closely to the bottom, on the side 
‘opposite to that, from which the 
tempest’ happens, to arise.—This- 
instrument has been satisfactorily 
employed both at sea and on shore: 
_ being small,«portable, and _toler- 
ably exact, it may often serve as a 
_ substitute for the more bulky and 
expensive contrivances in common 
—use.—See also BAROMETER. 
WEAVING is the art of work- 
jng a web of linen, silk, wool, or 
any other material, by means of 
looms. Re one | 
Having, in the article CLorn, 
givenan outline of the manner in 
Which weaving is performed, we 
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shall at present notice two im-° 
provements that have lately been » 
introduced in this important branch » 
of our staplé-manufaCture. 
' The first is, Mr. Ropert Mit- - 
LER’s method of weaving all kinds © 
of linen, woollen, or other stuffs, 
by means of looms worked by 


water, steam-engines, or horses ; 


for which he obtained a patent in 
June, 1796.—Our limits not ad- » 


’ mitting of diffuse accounts, which 


would also require the aid, of en~ > 
gravings, we refer the reader to 
the 8th vol. of the “ Repertory of : 
Arts,” &e. where the specification 
is ilustrated with two plates. 

In the year 1800, the Society for 
theEncouragement of Arts, &c.con- 
ferred a bounty of 15 guineas on Mr. 
Tuomas Ciuxow, for his inven- 
tion of a loom, designed to weave 
figured ribbons. ‘The great ad- 
vantage attending the use of this 
machine is, not only a considerable 
saving of time, but ribbons may 
thus be woven with greater neat- 
ness, and beauty, than by the com- | 
mon looms; the work being ne- 
cessarily stopped in the latter, 
while the figure is formed by the 
hand ; whereas, by Mr. C.’s con- 
trivance, the. tive-cords, or those 
which trace such outline, without 
retarding the progress of the work, 
are ated upon by straps affixed to 
the centre treddie.—A farther ac . 


-cottit of this useful improvement, , 


will be found in the, 18th vol. of 
the Society’s ‘* Transactions,” &c. 
—See also the article Loom. 
WEED, a term applied to al 
rank, coarse vegetables, that grow 
spontaneously, to the detriment of 
other plants, er 
Weeds are usually divided into 


two classes, namely, annual, and, 


perennial. With a view to eradi- 
cate the former, it will be adyise 
X3 able 
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able to plough them up, shortly 
before their seeds are formed, or 
at least previously to’ their attain- 
ing to a state of maturity—The 
small seeds of weeds, that are se- 


parated in winnowing grain, ought, 


to be carefully burnt; because, 
when thrown upon dung-hills, and 
afterwards‘spread on land among 
manure, they vegetate with in- 
creased luxuriance. . 
Perennial weeds are extermi- 
nated with the greatest difficulty ; 
as they strike very deep root. The 
usual method of extirpating them, 
is that of bringing them to the 
surface by the plough ; after which 
they are gathered by hand: but, 
as'this mode is very expensive, it 
will be more advantageous to ‘cut 
them half-through, about the mid- 
dle of June, or when they aré*in 
full vigour: for the sudden inter- 
ruption of their circulating sap 
causes that fluid to stagnate in the 
roots; in consequence of which the 
plant generally perishes: thus, such 
weeds may be collected by means 


of Mr. Sanpitanps’ lVrack-Har- 


row, (see vol, ii, p. 482)5 then 
burnt, and strewed on the land by 
way of Manure.—Seeé also vol. iit. 
PeIGey. oo: 

Weeds often abound in the beds 
of navigable canals and rivers. As 
their eradication, however, is tedi- 
ous, and sometimes occasions con- 
siderable expence, M. De Brtan- 
coprt Motina, in 1796, pre- 
sented to the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c. a model 
of a machine designed to mow or 
cut them, so that they may then be 
carried. down with the stream ; or, 
if the current be not sufficiently 
rapid for that purpose, they may 
be colleGed on the surface of the 
water, and employed as manure, 


For this contrivance, he was re- 
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warded with the premium of forty 


guineas; but, as a plain descrip |” 


tion would not convey an adequate * 
idea of the principles on which it © 


is constructed, we refer the reader 


to the 14th volume of the “ Tram- 


saétions” of «that Society, where 


a complete account is inserted, and — 


illustrated with an engraving. 
‘Weevit. See CorRN-CHAPER. 
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WEIGH, or Way, aspecies of 


provincial English weight, employ. — 


ed for cheese, wool, &c..: it: con- 
tains 256lbs. avoirdupois. A weigh 
of corn should comprise 40 bushels ; 


that of barley or malt, amounts to 6 


quarters ; but in Essex, and'some > 


other counties, a weigh of cheese 
consists of 300|bs. 


WEIGHT, denotes a method of 


ascertaining the quantity of any 
solid or fluid body, by means of 
the balance, or otherwise. | 

Having. already stated, in the 
articles .AvorrpupPors, TrRoy- 
waicur, CLove, &c. the different. 
weights used in England, we shall 
only remark, that various statutes 
have been enaéted, with a view to 


regulate the uniformity of weights 


and measures; but the wisdom 
and accuracy of those laws have 


not yet produced the desired effect; 


and so prevalent is the foree of ha- 
bit, that the old weights are still 
employed in many parts of the 
kingdom, to the great detriment 


_and confusion of commerce. Henee, 


ingenious mathematicians have pro- 
posed various schemes for intro- _ 


ducing « more uniform scale in 
weights. and measures; the prin- 
cipal of which are the following : 
In the year 1779, the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&c. conferred a bounty of 30 gui- 
neas on Mr. Tuomas Hatton, for 
his “ Attempt to find, by Approxi- 


mation, an Universal Standard.” —= 


Mr, 
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Mr. H.’s plan consists in applying 

a moveable point of suspension to 
one and the same pendulum, in 
order to produce the full effect of 
two pendulums, the difference of 
the length of which, is the intended 
measure. An abstract of Mr, Hat- 
ron’s memoir, will be found in the: 
Ist vol. of the Society’s Transac- 
tions. Several years having elapsed 
without his suggesting any farther 
improvement, Mr. W HITHAURST 
proposed, in 1787, “* An attempt 
towards obtaining an invariable. 
measute, length, and capacity, 
from the mensuration of time; 
independently ~ of her mechanical 
‘Qperations, necessary to ascertain 
the true Jength of pendulums."—- 
In short, his contrivance is founde 
on Mr, H.’s apparatus, in’ an im- 
proved. state; and the inquisitive 
reader, who is desirous of: farther 
information, will consult Mr. W's 
elaborate essay (4to. Ss. Bent) ; 
the title of which has before been 
specified. ~ | 

Numerous abuses, relative to 
weights and measures, are also 
stated, with appropriate remedies, 
in the late Sir Jonn Rices Miz- 
per’s “ Speeches in the House of 


Commons, upon the Equalixation of. 


the Weights and Measures of Great 
Britain,” &e. (Svo. pp. 128, 23. 6d. 
Debrett, 1790) ;—in the Jate Sir 
James Stuart's “ Plan for intro- 
ducing anUniformity in Weights and 
Measures, within the Limits of the 
BritishEmpire” (Svo. pp. 64, 1s. 0d. 
Stockdale, 1790);—and, in Sir 
Grorce SHucKBuRGH EVELYN'S 
‘Memoir, inserted in the ‘‘ Philoso- 
phical Transaétions of the Royal 
Society,” for 1798.—As, however, 


\ 
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a specification of their different 


plans, would be incompatible with 


gur limits, we shall give our read- 
ers an account of the new Freach 
weights and measures; because. 
they frequently occur in transla- 
tions of works from that Janguage; 

The principal measure of length 
is the metre, which is equal to 
39.404 Ebglish inches: it is mul+ 
tiplied by prefixing the Greek nu 
meral adjectives to the word me- 
tre: thus, the Decametre signifies 
10 metres; He&lametre, 8; Kilo- 


metre denotes the tenth part ;- ce7- 
timetre, they hundreth part; and 
millimetre, the thousandth part of 
ametré. >) iB ener 
~The standard measure of capa- 
city is denominated a Litre, which 
is equivalént {o 61.1819 English 
cubic inches, or,about 1, 5-7th of a 
pint, ale-mieasure, and 2, 1-10th of 
a pint, wine-measure. Its multi- 
plication, and sub-multiplication, 
are performed in a similar manner. 
The Grammeis adapted to weigh 
ing bodies, and is equal to 15.4457 
English grains, Troy-weight....dts 
divisions, and sub-divisiens, corre- 
spond with those of the metre. . 
The French .areis employed for 
measuring. the superficies of land, 
and is equal to’ 1076, 2-5 ths square. 
feet, or 119, 3-5th square yards, or 
about one-fortieth part, of an acre. 


Lastly, the Stere is used in mea- 


suring wood for fuel; it is equal, to 
35.3 1467 cubic fect... ad war 


x 4+ 
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A Comparative Table of the Unities of the French Metres, Litres, and i 
 Grammes, with their corresponding English Inches, Gallons and 


_ Grains. , 
A) bernes so {aahilyne English, nich end ss{ 
Measures.| 12 Englis j * ' in Englis AS 
(si al ica ape GE Pave he eee rye Beit eM bic lcs) 
1 39.404/—|. 61.1816] 0.21695 |, 0.26485 15-4457| 3 
ne) -78.808|—| 122.3632} 0.43390 | 0.52970 30.8914 
3 118.212/—) 183.5448] 0.65085 .] 0.79455 |—| 46.3371 
4 | 157.616|—} 244.7264] 0.86780 | 1.05940 61.7828 
5 197.020|\—| 305.9080) 1.08475 | 1.32425 77-2285 
‘6 | 236,.424'—| 367.0896] 1.30170 | 1.58910 02.6742 
“ale 275.828|—| 428.2712) 1.51865 | 1.85395 108.1199 
8 | 315,232'|—| 489.4528} 1.73560 | 2.11880 123.5656 
wi 8 354.636|\—| 550.6344] 1.95255 | 2.38365 139.0113 
“10 394.04\—| 611.816) 2.1605. 2.6485 154.457 
-20° -788.08\—| 1223.632| 43390] 5.2970 308:914 
30 1182.16|—| 1835.448) 65085! §7.9455 463.371 
40 1576:16|—| 2447.264| 8.6780 | . 10.5940 617.828 
50 1970.20, — 3059.080 10.8475 | 13.2425 772.285 
60 2364.24|—| 3670.896, 13.0170 | 15.8910 026.742 
70 | 2758.28—| 4282.712, 15.1865 | 18.5395 1081:199 
80 3152.32\—| 4894.528 17.3560 | 21.1880 1235.656 
90 | 3546.36—| 5506.344| 19.5255 | 23.8365 1390.113 
100 3940.4 | 6118.16 21:695 |’ 26.485 — |—| 1544.57 


From the table here given, the Eng- . 


Tish weights and measures, corre- 
sponding with those used in France, 
“may be easily ascertained, by mul- 
tiplying the hundreds, and adding 
the tenths and units, as circum- 
‘stances may direct; or, if the num- 
ber be less than one hundred, by 
adding the units to the tens. After 
the number required is thus found, 
it. may be reducéd to English feet, 


or inches; to quarts or pints; to 


pounds, ounces, drams, or grains, 
by means of the common rules of 
arithmetic, 


these weight and measures is pub- 


lished in the 8d vol.cof Mri Nr. 


cHoLson’s ‘* Journal;” and which 


is abstraéted from a report pub- — 


lished in‘1799, at Paris, by autho- 
‘rity of the French government. 
« In the year 1791, the Society for 
~the Encouragement’ of Arts, &c. 
gave a bounty of 20 guineas to M.. 
HAwnin, ot Paris, for his weighing 
machine; in which ‘the weights of 
the principal countries of Europe, 


together with their relative difter-_ 


at one 


ences, may be ascertained | 
view ; 


A more ample specification: of — 
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wiew :—asa description of this con- 


trivance would be unintelligible, 


without the aid of engravings, we 
refer the reader to the 9th vol. of 
the Society’s “ Transactions,” &c. 
which contains a complete analy- 
sis of the subject, illustrated with 
two plates. 
Wertcu Bisrort. See Bis- 
¢orT, the Small. 
Wetrp. See Dyer’s-weEeED. 
WELL, a cavity, dug in the 
ground, with a view to collect the 
water from the contiguous strata: 
it‘is generally ‘of a circular form, 
and lined with brick or stone. 
-The following method of pro- 
euting water, in almost every situ- 
ation, has lately been suggested by 
M. Capet pe Vaux.—He directs 
the soil to be’ perforated with a 
borer: a wooden pipe is’ then to 


be placed in the hole, and. driven — 


down with a mallet; after which 
the boring must be continued, in 
order that a pipe may be driven 
to agreaterdepth. As the ‘auger 
becomes filled 'with-earth, it ought 
to be drawn up, and. emptied; so 


that, by the addition of fresh por- | 


tions of the pipe, the boring is car- 
ried to a considerable extent under 
ground, and water is in most in- 
stances obtained. Wells, thus 
formed, are preferable to those dug 
in the usual manner; being less 
‘expensive, while the supply of wa- 
ter is more copious and certain, 
Indeed, it often happens, in the 
common: practice of digging for 
wells, that the workmen are ob- 
liged to fix the windlass, in. order 
to preventthe springs from gaining 
on them: by this praGtice, a small 
quantity of water is the necessary 
consequence, and it is apt to fail 
during dry summers. Hence, M. 
De Vaux advises the earth to be 
perforated ;.a cylindrical pipe to be 


- 
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inserted; and to search for that 
element at a greater depth, in the 
manner before suggested. —This 
method is stated to be very useful” 
in camps, or fortresses ;. and, in 
case the fluid near the surface be 
neither sufficiently sweet, nor of a 
good quality, he supposes his ex-— 


_pedient to be the best that can be 


adopted, for obtaining water of a_ 
purer kind, at’ a greater depth.— 
Farther, when wells have, in Jarge 
towns, been rendered unfit or use- 
less, in consequence.of the ground 
having been tainted by privies, 
church-yards, &c. he very proper- 
ly recommends such reservoirs to 
be emptied, and the bottom per- 
forated in a similar manner, so as 
to reach the lower sheet of water ; 
which, being thus contained with- 
in the cylindrical pipe, will rise in 
a pure state into the body of the 
pump fixed for this parpose.—For 
an account of the relative salubrity 
of well-water, the reader’ will re-_ 
vert to p. 299 of this volume. 

If wells be disused for a consi- 
derable time, the water generally 
becomes foul; the ambient amos- 
phere is corrupted; and thus arise 
mephitie vapours which have often 
proved fatal to animal life. Hence 
it has been suggested, to employ a 
pair of smith’s bellows, and a tube, 
according to the manner directed 
in the article Vapour; but, as 
these are too bulky to be conveni- 
ently carried to any distance, and 
frequently cannot be procured on 
the spur of the occasion, Mr. Sar~ 
mon, of Canterbury, has invented. 
the following apparatus, for dis. 
persing noxious air. from welis.— 
We are induced to recommend 
this ingenious contrivance to the 


notice of our country readers ; as it” 


is not very expensive, and will pres 
vent many fatal accidents... . 
A, B, 
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A, B, C, D, E, F, represent six 
lengths of a metal pipe, each being 
eight feet long, and two inches in 
diameter: all these joints (except- 
ing that marked F, which is made 
of copper, for the better support of 
heat), are manufactured of tin- 
plate. 

G, is a tin-kettle, or vessel (con- 
taining about two gallons), that is 
fastened to the upper pipe F, and 
the sides of which-are perforated 
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for the admission.of air, and con- 
sequently for,.supporting the fire. 
This vessel must be fixed in such. 
a direction as to have at least five 
feet of the pipe above its top. - 

H, is a conical cap, designed to 
confine the heat to the sides of the. 
tube. 

When the machine is applied to 
the well, a wire must be. passed 
through the holes a, a,in the upper 
part of the /engih A, and in the 
lower extremity of B; the joint 
ought to be luted with oul-putty,s 
to render it air-tight; the upper. 
end of each joint should be covered 


with wire, to prevent it from bend- . 
ing; and to form a receptacle for, 


the putty. The other Jengths . are 
then to be managed in a similar 
manner, till that marked A, reach 
nearly to the surface of the water. 
The vessel G, ought to be placed 
on two pieces of timber laid across 
the well. 

‘The apparatus, being now fixed, 
will speedily be filled with ‘the 
foul air extracted! from the well : 
and, as the. gravity of the exter- 
pal and internal air is equal, they 
become stationary... Burning coal 


or wood must next be put into the — 


kettle G; by which the copper 


tube, F, is heated; and, the inter- — 


nal air being rarefied, while the ex- 
ternal air presses downward, the 


noxious vapours are gradually dis- 


‘sipated; and a purer element is 
introduced into the well, whence 
it issues during the continuance of 
the fire. $5 
Mr. Satmon remarks (in his 
communication, inserted in the gth 

volume of the ‘‘ Repertory of Arts,” 
&c.), that however small the cur- 
rent of air passing out of the fun- 
nel or pipe, I’, may appear, the ef- 
fect is considerable; because such 
discharge consists wholly of noxious 
| Vapour 5 
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Yapour ;- whereas ten gallons of 
fresh ais are probably blown into 
the well, by means of the com- 
mon bellows and leather pipe, be-~ 
fore two gallons of mephitic va- 
pour are removed, Such purifi- 
cation will be still, more effectual, 
if the fire-kettle, G, be placed at 
D, when the internal air becomes 
_. More rarefied: it ought, however, 
‘to be remarked, that this advan- 
tage is over-balanced by the at- 
mosphere being rendered unfit for 
respiration, in consequence of the 
suffocating properties of the char- 
coal, 

In the year 1794, the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
conferred their silver medal on 
Grorce Burien, Esq. for his in- 
vention of a Bucket for drawing 
water from deep wells. It con- 
sists of a common barrel, the head 
of which is taken ont: across the 
top are fixed two thin bars of iron, 
having in the centre-a small piece 
of the same metal, which Mr. 
Burcer terms asiandard. This 
ig furnished: with a collar, which 
has four moveable arms; and above 
it, there are a mortise containing a 
small brass pulley, and a loop to 
which the well-rope is secured: 
farther, a cord is tied to one ex- 
tremity of the collar, which, after 
_ passing over the pulley, communi- 


eates with a valve applied to the: 


lower head of the vessel.—The 


bucket, thus constructed, when 
let down into the well by a rope, 


is filled through such valve; and, 
on being drawn up, the iron cross 
above mentioned is pressed against 
two parallel:bars, so that the valve 
is opened, and the water discharged 
into a trough, or vessel, prepared 
for its reception—The principal 
jadvantage, arising from this con- 
triyance is, that the bucket is not 
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only filled-expeditiously, but it is 
also brought up steadily, so that no 


‘water is spilt ; and, if any of it ac- 


cidentally drop, it falls dire@tly from 
the valve into the well, without 
wetting the descending rope; a cir- 
cumstance of considerable import- 
ance; for, by such continual mois 
ture (which is necessarily occa- 
sioned by the common buckets), it 
speedily decays, while the vessels 
are seldom drawn up completely 
filled. —A more minute account of 
Mr. B.’s invention will be found in 
the 12th vol. of the ‘‘ Zransac- 


tions” of the Society above men- 


tioned, where it is illustrated with 
an engraving. 

A patent was granted, in Au- 
gust, 1798, to Mr. Joun ASHLEY, 
of Islington, for a method of rais- 
ing water from wells of any depth, 
upon a very simple and. permanent 
construction ; of which, however, 
we have not met with a specifica- 
tion. - 

WEN, is an indolent tumor, or 
an enlargement of the thyroid 
gland, which is situated in the an- 
terior part of the neck., This af- 
fe&tion frequently, oceurs, and is 
endemial in some parts of Eng- 
land ; for instance, in Derbyshire. 
It is uncommonly prevalent among 
the inhabitants of marshy, low 
countries, surrounded by woods, 
bordering on rivers and standing 
waters, or exposed to southerly, 
hot winds; and especially among 
femalés, young people, children, 
and persons of .a delicate or tender 
habit: even: strangers, who settle 
in these parts, are not exempt from — 
its attacks. Nevertheless, if timely 
attended to, it is often cured; but, 
where it is hereditary, or has been 
suffered to remain after the age of 
adolescence, its removal is €X+ © 
tremely difficult. : 
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tions; poor, or indigestible food; 
and bad water. Several’ authors 
suppose it to arise from the use of 
snow-water: thus, Forster, in 
his voyage round the world, ob- 
served glandular obstructions’ to 


‘ice. 


Cure: AW here this anainay pro-° 


cells from a vitiated lymph, as in 


the Scropnuuta, it will be neces- , 


sary to have recourse to the treat-. 
ment ‘recommended: under that 
article.—-Should it have been in- 
duced by frequently taking solu- 
‘tions of ice, or snow, great benefit 
‘may be derived from the use’ of 
/ water, saturated with fixed air.— 
With a view to dissolve the tumor, 
various remedies have been de- 


' vised; of which the following de-' 
Ele¢tricity’ 


serve particular notice: 
in conjunction with alteratives ; 
Jor instance, mild mercurials and 
antimonials; hemlock; or 30grains 
of the liver of sulphur dissolved in 


a quart of water, 2 table-spoon- | 


fuls of which are to be taken every 
3 hours. During such course, Peru- 
vian bark, or other fonies, ought to 
he used as auxiliaries. Among ex- 
ternal remedies, camphor combined 
with sweet-oil ; or a solution of sal 
ammoniac in vinegar, have often 
_ successfully been applied to the 
_ tumor. 1 

Internally, the useof burnt sponge 
(as direSted in the article Scro- 
PHULA) has been attended with 
the best effects, in dispersing wens, 
The inhabitants of ~Derlyshire, 
where this remedy is in great re- 
pute, take it in the following man- 
ner: 15 grains of burnt sponge 
are triturated together with a simi- 
jar weight of millepedes, .and from 

& to 10 grains of cinnabar of anti- 


\* The prineipal causes of wens, are’ 
scrophtilous matter; violent exer- 


originate from drinking solutions ob . 


‘successfully pursued, 
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mony ; 
with honey, or treacle, and taken’ 
every morning, two hours before 
breakfast. This course ought to 
be continued for two or three 
weeks; when the medicine is to 
be intermitted for a similar period. 
After such interval, the regular use 
of the composition is to be re-com- 
mencéd, but with this difference, 
that instéad of 1, the’patient take 4 
doses every day, and 3 grains of ca-’ 
lomel at night; though, if the latter 
prove laxative, it will be advisable’ 
to reduce the proportion. His diet: 
will require no particular limita= 
tion; except that pure water must 
be used, instead of malt liquor; 
and he ought ‘strictly’ to guard: 
against contracting a cold, or ca~’ 
tarrh, during the operation of these’ 
alteratives. Such is: the method 
especially 
when combined with dry friétions 
of the part affected, and steadily 
continued in’ the summer season, 


< 


without resorting to any other ex- 


ternal application. 

WHALE, the Common, or Ba- 
lena mysticetus, L. is the largest 
inhabitant of the ocean, frequent- 
ing the north seas, where it is from: 
70. to 9O feet, and in those of the 
Torrid Zone, to 160 feet in length. 


_Its head is uncommonly large, so 


that it is equa! to one-third of its 
Jength : in the middle are two ori- 
fices, through which it spouts wa- 
ter to'a considerable height; and to- 
wards the back, there are two small 
eyes, protected by eye-lashes, hke 
those in quadrupeds. The tail has 
the form of a crescent; and the 

colour of the whole body is vari~ 
ons, the backs of some ‘being red, 

and the belly perfeatly white. The 
female produces one, or not ex- 
ceeding two young whales, after a 
gestation of nine or .ten months, 


which 


the whole is to be mixed j 


A, 


which are suckledin the manner of 
ether mammillary animals. | 
The wha’'e is a very useful fish ; 
its flesh, however, is rank and un- 
fit to be eaten; but the small la- 
minae, known under the name of 
. whale-bone, which are taken from 
the upper jaw, furnish a lucrative 
article in commerce. The tongue 
consists of a soft, spongy, fat sub- 
stance ; which, when boiled down, 
often yields five or six barrels of 
oil; though the most valuable part 
is thé Brusper, or fat,. found be- 
neath the skin, to the depth of 
rom eight to twelve inches, and 
which is converted into ¢train-oil. 
Whales are chiefly caught in the 
vicinity of Greenland; though a 
fishery has lately been success- 
fully commenced in the South Sea: 
As their fat is of essential utility in 
domestic life, the maritime powers 
of the north annually send name- 
rous vessels on this pursuit, Hach 
ship is provided with six boats, 
which are respettively furnished 
with harpoons, appended to ropes 
frorn 200 to 300 fathoms in length. 
When a whale is perceived. float- 
ing on the surface of the ocean, 
and spouting up torrents of water, 
the boats approach, and a harpoon 
is discharged. ‘The wounded fish 
plunges into the deep; and, if the 
rope belonging to one boat be run- 
out, that of another is speedily fas- 
‘ tened to it, to prevent the little 
bark from being carried down with 
‘the whale. As soon as the un- 
wieldy creature re-appears, another, 
‘and, ifnecessary, a third harpoon, is 
discharged, till it rises to the sur- 
face, and at length expires. The 
whale-bone is then taken out, the 
blubber.cut to pieces, and stowed 
in hogsheads, 
-»The proper season for the whale- 
fishery, is trom May to July; and 


. March. 
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go great are the advantages derived 
from it, not only as an, object of 
commerce, but a'so-as a nursery for 
British seamen, that the 26 Geo. 
Ill. ec. 50, and 32°Gero. III. c. 22, 
§.4, permit the fins, blubber, &c. of 
whales caught by British mariners, 
to be imported duty free ; provided 
they fulfilthe conditions required 
by those acts, but which our limits 
will not permit us to specify.—A 
bounty of 20s. is also allowed for 
every ton of blubber, obtained by 
such fishery. : 

WHEAT, or Triticum, L. a ger 
nus of plants, comprehending about 
16 species, of which the following 


are the principal: f | 
I..The ‘repens. See Doe's- 
GRASS. 


II, The estivum, or. Spring 
Wheat, is probably a native of 
Southern Siberia and Sicily, whence 
its culture has been gradually dis- 
persed throughout Europe: it m- 
pens about the same time as the 
Winter, or Common Wheat, even 
though it be sown in February pr 
This species is divided 
into the following varieties, namte- 
reap 
1. The T. estivum, spica et grana 
rubente, or Spring-Wheat, with a 
red spike or ear, and grain. 

2. The T. estivum, rubrum, spi- 
ca‘alla, Red Spring-Wheat, with a 
white ear. | : 

3. The T. estivum, spica et gra- 
na alla, or Spring-Wheat, with a 
white spike and grain. These, and 
all other varieties of the same spe- 
cies, are deardiless, and may be 
sown from the end of February 
till early in May. They are not 
easily affected by moisture, or se- 
vere frost, and afford excellent 
starch, ier 

Ill. The hylernum, Winter or 
Common Wheat, is principally 

raised. 
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raised in Britain: its grains are 
somewhat fuller than those of the 
preceding species; and its chief 
varieties are: | 

1. The T. hybernum, spica et 
grana rubente, or Common Wheat, 
with a red ear and grain. 


2. The ZL. hybernum rubrum, 


-spica alla, or Common Wheat, 
with a white ear. | 

3: The T. hylernum rubrum, 
spica et grana alla, or Winter 
Wheat, with white ears and grains. 
~—These varieties are also destitute 
of beards, and should not bé sown 
earlier than in September, nor later 
than in November.—They produce 


the most valuable wheat, which‘ 


yields the largest proportion of 
flour. 


IV. The turgidum, Thick-spiked, 


or Cone Wheat, each plant bearing 
from four to eight ears, and each of 
the latter from 30 to’70 grains : 
it differs from the preceding spe- 
cies, both in its bearded ears, and 
its small plump grains, which are 
more convex on the back than those 
of the Spring or Winter Wheat.— 
The principal varieties are : 

_°1, The T. turgidum econicum al- 
dum, or White Cone Wheat. 

2. The T. turgidum conicum ru- 
érum, or Red Cone Wheat. 

3. The T. turgidum aristiferum, 
Large-bearded Cone-wheat, Clog- 
wheat, Square-wheat, or Rivets. 

4, The 7. turgidum, spica mul- 
tiplict, or many-eared Cone-wheat. 
——These varieties are well-calcu- 
lated for strong, damp, soils; but 
the corn is apt to lodge, if it be 
sown too closely. Its grain is said 
to be produétive of ‘more flour than 
any other sort of wheat, though it 
is much browner, and of an inferior 

uality. ; 


¥. The Polontcum, or Polish 


wheat. 
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Wheat, resembles the preceding | 


species ; but its stalks attain the 


height of 5 or 6 feet; the leaves. 


are-white-striped, from 12 to 24 


inches, and the ears 6 inches, in’ 


length. This ‘noble grain is not 
cultivated to-any extent in Britain, 


though remarkably fruitful, and 


yielding abundance of flour. It 
ought to be sown sparingly ; as it 
is apt to lodge, in consequence of 
which the quality of the corn is 
impaired. | 


VI. The Spelta, Spelt, or Ger- 
man Wheat, is principally raised in 


that country, and nearly resembles 
barley ; though its stalks are short- 
er. In Thuringia, it is generally 
sown about Michaelmas, in stony, 
mountainous lands, which are other- 
wise fit only for oats. In France, 
Swabia, Franconia, and on the 
banks of. the Rhine, it is more ex- 


tensively cultivated, even in better — 


soils—It is well known in com- 
merce, that the incomparable Nu- 
renberg and Frankfort starch and 
flour, are solely obtained from Spelt 
Hence, we are induced to 
recommend its culture in the nor- 
thern parts of this island, which 
abound in rocky pasture grounds, 
especially in Scotland, where they 
are often rented at 1s. 6d. per acre, 
We must, however, remark that 
this excellent grain cannot be di- 
vested of its husks by thrashing, 
and that it requires the operation of 


a mull for that purpose; but it ought 


to be sown or drilled together with 
the husks. 

Vil. The Siberian Spring Wheat, 
has but lately been introduced into 
Britain » it attains to maturity as 


early as the Common Spring Wheat, © 


and increases in the proportion of 
25 to one. ; Phage 
- VIL. The Switzerland Spring 
; _ . Wheat, 


° 


~ 
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Wheat, ripens -a fortnight earlier 
than the common sort of that sea- 
son. © : 
IX. The Egyptian Wheat is re- 
markable for its uncommon fruit- 
fulness: its straw ts strong and, 
tough, whence it has received the 
name of reed-wheat. The grains, 
however, do not yield so large a 
proportion of flour or meal as any 
of the preceding species or varie- 
ties ; and the flour is scarcely su- 
perior to that obtained from the 
finest barley. . 
' X. The Zealand Wheat is chiefly 
raised in the county of Kent: the 
straw is long and tough, resembling 
reeds; the ears are large; the 
erains white, and fufl-bodied.— 
This species is well calculated for 
poor soils; for, if it be sown on 
rich lands, it is apt ‘‘ to run up to 
straw.” 

Lastly, there is axspecies of 
Spring Wheat, cultivated in the 
island of Jersey, and which is 
termed Froment Tremais; being 
enly three months in the ground : 
its ears and grains are small, but 
yield a nutritious flour.—Like the 
Cone-wheat, the Jast seven spe- 
cies are furnished with long beards. 

‘The White, or Spring and Sum- 
mer Wheats, flourish best on light 
soils, while the other kinds and 
varieties are more advantageously 
raised on strong lands. Theground, 
however, ought previously to be 
well tilled and pulverized: thus, 
_ if a crop of wheat be taken after 

_cloyer has been ploughed in, it 
will prove uncommonly fine and’ 
-abundant. 

- This beneficial corn is propagated, 
by sowing it either broad+cast, or 
by Dritiine it with Mr. Cooke's, 
- or similar drill-machine; or by Mr. 
- Jervas Wricut’s implement for 
sowing wheat and other grain ; 
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which may be affixed to a plough, 


or manufactured of any requisite 
size.—Mr. W. obtained a patent 
for this invention, in 1784; and, 
as his privilege is now expired, 
farmers may avail themselves of 
his contrivance, described in the 
15th volume of the ‘‘ Repertory of 
Arts,” where itis farther illustrated 
by an engraving. 

Wheat may also be dibbled; but, 
though a considerable saving is 
thus obtained in the quantity of 
seed, yet such method is by no 
means preferable to drilling. With- 
in a few years, indeed, it has beer 
proposed to increase the plant by di- 
viding the root; and various experi- 
ments have been successfully made, 
with the view of saving seed-corn : 
the most remarkable is that of Mr. 
Cuarves Mixtusr, of Cambridge. 
He sowed some wheat on the 2d 
of June, 1766; on the 8th day of 
‘August in the same year, a single 
plant was taken up, divided into1s 
parts, ‘and each part separately 
transplanted.. Between the middle 
of September and October, these 
plants were again removed, their 
roots divided into. 67 portions ; 
which were likewise set at a pro- 
per distance from each other, for 
enduring the winter. Next, they 
were dug up a third time, and di- 
vided in a similar manner, between 
the middle of March and the 12th of 
April; in consequence of which, 
they produced five hundred plants. 
Thus, a single grain yielded in one 
season: . 


Ears - - 21,109, 
Innumber 570,000 fold! 
In measure 33 pecks. 
In weight 47 pounds. 


For a more particular account of 
this experiment, the reader will » 
consult the 58th vol. of the ‘* Phe- 
losophicai Transactions of the Royat 

Society.” 
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, Society.’ ‘The sipemonty of the 
Tra ansplantingSystem over theDrill- 
Husbandry, is also fully demon- 
strated in the 3d vol. of the «* Let- 
ters and Papers of the Bath and 
West of England Society.” | 

Wheat is subject to the Mir- 
DEW, and various other disorders, 
of which we have already treated, 
under the heads of BARLEY, Corn, 

-&c, Hence we shall, by way of 
suppiement,communicate two other 


remedies, which are recommended | 


as being singularly efficacious in 
preventing the Smut.—M. Hocu- 


HEIMER, whose authority is often’ 


questionable, relates in his German 
collection of economical and other 
facts, that wheat ,»moistened with 
strong vinegar, in the pr oportion of 
24 \bs. of the grain to 1 pint of this 
-Equor, will be perfectly secure from 
that distemper. ‘The corn should 
thus be prepared, shortly before it is 
sown ; and, though it be kept fora 
fortnight in such acidified state, on 
aceount of rainy, weather, yet it 
will not receive the least injury.— 
Thenext remedy 1s that pr oposed by 
Mr. Ropert SomERVILLE “ Com- 
munications tothe Board of Agricul- 
ture,” vol. ii.), who attributes this 
disease to’an insect resembling the 
-wood-louse, though infinitely small- 
er; depositing its eggs in the chaff, 
or downy part of the wheat : and, 
as these vermin, if sown with the 
seed, would either totally destroy 
the stem of the future plant, or 
cause it to produce smut-balls, he 
advises the infected or suspected 
grains to be washed in water; by 
_ which expedient, all light or im- 
perfect seed may not only be skim- 
med off the surface, but the greater 
part of the eggs of such inseéts 
will be separated. As, however, 
some ot these eggs, notwithstand< 
ing this Pe adhere to the 
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grain, recommends thé 


following preparation, that is pre-’ 
ferable to infusions of lime, aré: 


senic, and other mineral ingre- 


cients, which often retard or de-" 


stroy vegetation :—-Take of tobac- 


a Fad 
: + £3 


co-leaves, of pulverized hellebore,» Rs 


and of Barbadoes aloes, each one 
pound; boil the two first sub- 
stances, for about an hour and an 
half, in 10 English gallons of wa- 
ter. The fluid should next be 
strained through the sieve; then 
put into a vessel over the fire ; and 


the aloes be added in a state of 


powder. The whole must now 


boil, till the last ingredient be com- . 


pletely dissolved; the liquor ought 
afterwards to be removed from the 
fire, and poured into a large vessel : 

when perfectly cold, it should be 
diluted with sueh a quantity of 
pure water as will amount. to 
thirty gallons. The seed ought to 
be immersed in this prepara- 
tion, and briskiy agitated for 20 
minutes ; after which it must be 
dried on canvas, or on the floor.— 
Mr. S. remarks, that if 2lbs. of 
coarse glue or gum-arabic be dis- 
solved, its tenacity will cause the 
bitter ingredients to adhere more 
firmly to the grain.—The expénce 
of this compound is said not to 
exceed seven or eight shillings, and 
to be sufficient for twelve bolls (six 
English quarters) of wheat ; and, 
though such liquor be not prejudicial 
to vegetation, it is so nauseous, that 


neither pigeons, nor any other of, 


the devouring tribe, will: touch it. 
Mr. SomeRVILLE, therefore, pro- 
poses the following method | of 
déstroying vermin on the grow- 
ing crop: A piece of double flan- 
nel, about two’ yards in breadth, 
and'sufhciently long to go, across 
a ridge, ought tobe provided with 
cords at each end, to serve as 

handles, 


handles, and also furnished with 


small pieces of !ead at the bottom, 
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as’ represented in the following 
figure. nica 


A, the flannel. 

B, B, the cord. 

bioe, , chic, epcyeye,'c,'C;(c, c; 
are the weights. 
- This cloth, or blanket, must be 
dipped in the preparation above de- 
scribed, or in a strong decoction of 
rue, chamomile, and similar bitter 
herbs ; which is equally disgustful 
to vermin of every description. 
One person is then to lay hold of 
each end of the cord, and to draw 
the flannel after them in the direc- 
tion of the ridge, so as to touch the 
top of every plant : the same ope- 
ration is repeated a second time 
over each ridge, im a contrary di- 
reGtion; by which means, both 
sides will come in conta& with the 
- liquid, and the depredations of in- 
sects, in general, be effectually pre- 
vented. This sweeping, however, 
‘ought, if possible, to be performed 
in dry weather ; because those par- 


ticles of the nauseous ingredients, 


which may be left upon the eats, 
will more firmly adhere, than if the 
latter were in a wet state. 

The ptoper period for reaping, 
- wheat, is by no means ascertained ; 
some farmers asserting that it is 
' most advantageous to cut the grain 
NO. XV.-—VOL, IV. 


before it is perfe&ly ripe, while 
others are of opinion, that it ought 
to stand till nearly ready to be 
reaped and housed. The anony- 
mous author of the ‘‘ Farmer’s Ca- 
lendar,’’ observes, that the safest 
way is that of adopting a middle 
course, with a particular regard to 
a fair time. If, however, there be any 
appearance of blight, Mr.A.YounGe 
thinks, that farmers cannot cut 
their wheat too early. He remarks, 
that the green state of the straw is 


no indication that the grain is im- 


mature; because the straw of 


‘blighted corn never acquires a 


bright yellow colour; but remains 
green til] it becomes black. When 
the stalk is in this condition, the 
circulation of the sap ceases; and 
the grain daily decreases in size. 
He, therefore, advises the wheat to 
be cut; laid down on the stubble; > 
exposed to the dew; frequently 
turned; and, when perfectly dry, 
the grain may be tied up in sheaves, 
and carried to the barn. Thus, 
thousands of bushels may be annu- 
ally saved, that might afford good 
marketable grain; part of which 
would otherwise never be thrashed 
out of the ears, while the remainder © 
Wee ‘viet would 


+ 
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would be so light and brittle, as to 
be dispersed in winnowing : the 
straw will at the same time be 
tough, and fit for thatching ; where- 
as, without adopting such method, 
it could not fail of being beaten to 
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pieces in thrashing.—See also the 


article GRANARY. 
Wueart, the Cow. 
WHEAT> 
WHEEL, is a simple machine, 
consisting of a nave, fellies, and 
circular brim, or pieces of wood 
generally surrounded with iron ; 
and thus revolving on its axis. 
_ Wheels are of various breadths, 
according to the size of the car- 
riages for which they are designed. 
Mr. Cummine (in his elaborate 
“© Olservations on the Effeci which 
Carriage-wheels, with Rims of dif- 
ferent Shapes, have on Roads ;” 
published in the 2d vol. of ‘* Com- 
munications to the Board of clgri- 
eulture”),-has satisfactorily proved, 
that wheels, with cylindrical rims, 
are doubtless preferable to any 
other. Our limits will not permit 
us to analyze this valuable memoir : 
weshal],therefore, onlyremark, that 
such wheels advance in a straight 
line; being subject to little or no 
friGtion at the circumference: nor 
do they press against the linch- 
pin ; or tend to displace, break the 
texture, or refard the induration of 
the parts on which they revolve: 
and, their nrotion on the soil mect- 
ing with the least possible resist- 
ance, they serve to improve the 
toads, to relieve the cattle, and to 
preserve the fires. On the con- 
trary, conceal rims require a con- 
stant force to keep them in a dire& 
jine, and that force occasions addi- 
tional friGtion on the rim : farther, 
they increase the rubbing on the 
‘axis; and, in dry weather, reduce 
the best materials to powder; but, 


See Cow- 
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if the roads be soft, they break | 
and disorder the texture of the 
ground; render the labour of cat- 
tle more difficult ; and. contribute 
to the wearing of the éires.—Mr. 
Cummine, therefore, justly con- 
cludes, that great advantagestmay 
be derived, by substituting cylin- 
drical for conical rims ; and it must 
be ascribed to an unaccountable in-_ 
fatuation, that the bent axis, and 
conical rims, are still retained in 
use, particularly on turnpike-roads. 
Those of our readers, who wish 
more minutely to investigate this 
important subject, will consult Mr. 
C.’s essay before quoted; and which 
is illustrated by an engraving, . 

In the year 1793, the Scciety — 
for the Encouragement of Arts, 


&c. rewarded Mr. Josrrx Dixon . 


with the sum of 15 guineas, for 
his contrivance. of a Preservative 


Wheel, that may be affixed to a 


walking wheel-crane; by means 
of which all accidents to labourers © 
will be obviated, in case the weight _ 
should at any time overeome the 
power. His implement is attached. 
to the axis of the crane-wheel ; 

over the latter are passed two ropes, 
ef which the men may take hold, 

so as to suspend themselves with 
the greatest safety, during the time 
of danger. Pullies are likewise 
near such preservative 
wheels, over which the ropes turn, 
and are thus prevented from tak- 
ing fire, in consequence of the 
friction.—For a more explicit -ac« 
count of this useful invention, we 
refer to the"11th vol. of the, So- 
ciety’s “* Transactions ;” where his 
statement is elucidated by an en- | 
graving. 

A patent was granted in August, 
1799, to Messrs. Grorese Dop- 
son, and Joun SkiDMORE; for a 
method of making the maves or 

stocks 


stocks of wheels, of cast-iron, 
brass, or compound metal. A de- 
scription of their process is inserted 
in the 12th vol. of the “ Repertory 
of Arts,” &c.; together with an ap- 


propriate plate. 


WuHeeEt-carriaces. SeeCar- 
RIAGE; Cart; Waceon, &c. 

Wueer-prac. See Drag. 

WHETSTONE, 


_gand-stone, dug up chiefly in Der- 


tween the fingers, 
strike fire against steel. 


byshire, and other northern coun- 
ties. Itis of a dusky-yellow co- 
lour; resists the action of acids, 
though permeable to water : being 
of a rough, and coarse structure, 
it is easily crumbled or broken be- 
and will not 
This fos- 
sil affords an useful article of trade, 


and is employed for sharpening 


knives, scythes, bills, and other 
implements of rural and domestic 
economy. 

WHEY, is the serum or watery 


part of. milk, which remains after 
the cream and coagulable matter of 


‘that fluid are removed, either by 
churning, or by separating it with 
RgeNNET, vinegar, creain of ‘tar- 


b tar,..8cc, 


‘ 


Whey is an agreeable and whole- 
some liquid: the best is that sepa- 
rated by rennet; as a considerable 
portion of curd and saccharine 
particles ar esuspended i in it; where- 


- asthe serum, arising from the spon- 


taneous decomposition of milk, 


_ possesses an acid taste, is totally 
' divested of the nourishing proper- 


ties of milk ; and ought to be used 
only i in. eertaies cases of fever, or 
inflammation. On the other hand, 
the latter is a pleasant, cooling, 
beverage, during the heat of sum- 
mer, and may be advantageously 
drunk by the scorbutic and con- 
aha : 

Scalding Whey is prepared by a 


is a kind of | 
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simple expedient, adopted in the 
midland counties, for improving 
the quality of Wury Burrer. It 
consists in suspending each, meal 
of cream, as it is taken off the 
whey, over the fire, till it become 


scalding hot; care being taken that ~ 
Thus, the butter - 


it may not boil. 
is greatly improved; and, if the 
milk have become rancid or bitter, 
from the cows having eaten turnips; 


or barley-straw, such disagreeable 


taste will be completely removed. 

_ Mustard Whey is made by boil- 
ing 14 oz. of mustard in a pint of 
milk, and an equal portion of wa- 
ter, tillthe curd be entirely sepa- 
rated; after which the liquid is 
strained through a cloth. This 
preparation is ohe of the most plea- 
sant and efficacious forms, in which. 
mustard can be taken; the dose 
being one tea-cupful, which may 
be sweetened with a little sugar, 
and taken three or four times in the 
course of the day. ~ 

White-wine Whey is made by 
pouring equal parts of white wine 
and skimmed milk intoa bason ; 
and, after they have stood for a tew 
minutes, by adding a double por- 
tion of boiling water. In a short 
time, the curd will colleé&, and, 
subside at the bottom: the whey. 
is now to be strained into another 
vessel, and sweetened. with sugar: 
asprig of balm or slice of lemon 
will greatly improve its flayour.— 
This kind of whey affords a salu- 
brions beverage ; and, when taken 
immediately before retiring to bed, 
it is particularly serviceable to those 
who have undergone severe bodily 
fatigue; or been exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather; as it 
will excite a gentle perspiration, 
and thus obviate a sudden cold or 
catarrh, 

Wuuns. See FurzxtheCommon, 

XY 2 WHIN- 
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WHIN-CHAT, or Motacilla 
vuletra, L. a bird found on British 
heaths and commons, during the 
summer months: it is. about five 


inches in length; the upper parts ° 


of its body being blackish, edged 
with rufous spots, and the lower 
extremities are reddish-white; but 
the legs are black. 

Whin-chats build their nests 
early in the spring, near some low 
bush or stone; where the female 
deposits five dusky-white eggs, 
marked with black spots.—These 
birds subsist principally on insects ; 
and, when fat, the flavour of their 
flesh is esteemed equal to that of 

the OrToLAN. 

WHISKEY, a spirituous liquor, 
chiefly prepared in Scotland and 
Ireland, by distilling barley. 

With respect to its relative salu- 

brity, whiskey is doubtless prefer- 
able to any home-made brandy 
drawn from malt; as the former, 
though strong, is not very pungent, 
and, if properly distilled, it is free 
of any empyreumatic taste or smell. 
—A moderate,.and occasional use 
of it, by way of cordial, after great 
bodily fatigue, may, to some hard- 
labouring persons, not be injurious ; 
but, when stich praétice is carried 
’ to excess, as in Scotland and Ire- 
Jand, it deserves severe animadver- 
sion; and, though the legislature 
has wisely imposed heavy duties 
on the distilleries, we fear that the 
immense consumption of this li- 
quid fire, can be prevented only 
by the most rigorous measures,— 
If, however, the lower classes’ cf 
people cannot be legally restrained 
in their vicious propénsities, the 
only remedy left to the power of 
government, would be the prohibi- 
tion of employing grain for such 
vile and destructive purposes,—See 
the article Spirits, p. 118. 
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Wurre. See CoLouR-MAKING? ~ 
vol. i. p..36. 


WHITE-OF-AN-EGG, See At= 
BUMEN. A here 
WHITE-BEAM. See Haw- 
THORN. ot 
WuiTE-BoTTLE, See SPatT= — 
LING-POPPY. " 
WHITE-LEAD. See Leap. 


W HITE-ROT. See PENNY-WoORT, 
the Marsh. | 

WHITE-SWELLING is a tu- 
mor of the joints, but chiefly of | 
the knee: at first, it is not per- 
ceptibly enlarged; being of the 
same colour as the skin; very pain- ’ 
ful, and diminishing the power of 
motion.—There are two species of 
this disorder; namely, the rheu- 
matic, aud scrophulous. As it is’ 
of the first consequence to distin- 
guish these maladies, the origin of 
which is essentially different, we 


shall state the symptoms peculiar’ - 


to each. | 
The rheumatic white-swelling is 
attended with acute pain over the 
whole joint; and which is in- 
creased by heat: the patient finds’ 
the greatest relief in a relaxed po- 
sition; the tendons become rigid; 
and the joint appears as if the bones 
were enlarged. The tumor in- 
creases to three or four times the 
size of the knee, and feels elastic 
to the touch; while the limb de- 
creases, or sometimes becomes’ 
dropsical: at length, abscesses are 
formed ; discharging matter which 
soon degenerates into a fetid ichor. 


Unless, therefore, a cure be timely | 
‘effected, the patient’ is attacked 


with a. heétic fever, which gene- 
rally closes the scene of misery, 

In the scrophulous kind, the pain 
is more acute, and confined to one 
spot: as the disorder gains ground, 
the swelling, and stiffness increase, 
while the ends of the bones become 


visibly — 
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visibly enlarged. Similar elastici- 
ty is perceivable, and abscesses are 
‘likewise formed ; which, on being 
opened, discharge an offensive hu- 
mour; the bones decay, and pieces 
are often ejected through the ori- 
fices of the wounds. The adja- 
cent parts become progressively 
affected, till the sufferings of the 
patient are also terminated by the 
hetic fever. 

As the distin€tion above pointed 
out, sufficiently explains the proxi- 
mate causes, we shall only mention 
those which occasionally occur ; 
and the principal of which are, 
suppressed perspiration; injudici- 
ous treatment of cutaneous dis- 
orders ; especially of the measles, 
small-pox, rose, &C. 5 external vio- 
lence, such as falls, blows, and fre- 
queat kneeling. 

-Cure:-——In the rheumatic white- 
swelling, which, at first, is of an 
inflammatory nature, it will be ad- 


visable to adopt a cooling regimen. 


Farther, blood should be taken 
from the diseased part, by cupping 
or scarification; a practice which 
is far preferable either to vencsec- 
tion or to the application of leeches ; 
and it may be repeated according 
to the strength of the patient, and 
urgency of the symptoms. Next, 
a blister must be applied to the 
opposite side, and kept open, till 
the scarified part is healed. 
Internally, mild cooling laxatives 
should be occasionally taken, and 
heating liquors, as well as coarse 
food, must be stri€tly avoided. If 
a stiffness of the knee remain, after 
the swelling has subsided, great be- 


nefit will be derived from the ap- 


plication of pure, warm olive oil, 
and from gentle frictions, repeated 
three or four times every day.— 
But, where suppuration has al- 
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ready taken place (which may be 
ascertained by the softness of the 
tumor); or, if the disorder make 
rapid progress, professional advice 
should be speedily procured. 

In the scrophulous white-swell- 
ing, the treatment specified under 


the head of ScropHULA, should be ~ 


resorted to without delay.—When 
this affeGtion is confined to the 
smaller joints, it has by those 
means, been sometimes cureds 
but, when the larger joints, for in- 
stance, the knee, ancle, &c. are 
thus diseased, amputation is the 
only remedy. If, however, the 
whole system be tainted with a 
scrophulous acrimony, even that 
operation is frequently ineffectual. 

Wuuits-THorN. See Haw- 
THORN. 

WHITE-WASHING, is the 
act of cleansing ceilings and walls, 
with a solution of lime in water, 


to which a little size is occasionally 


added. 
The practice of white-washing 
apartments eminently contributes 


to the preservation of health: hence | 


we would recommend the proprie- 
tors of cottages, to enjoin their te- 
nants regularly to perform this 
operation, at least once annually. 
In countries abounding with lime, 
the expence will be trifling ; and, 
even though this article should be 
purchased, the whole cost will not 
exceed one shilling. It ought to 
be remarked, however, that Aoé or 
quick-lime is preferabe to any 
other, and must be employed as 
soon as possible after it is slacked ; 
for, by attending to this circum- 
stance, its effects in destroying ver- 
min, and removing INFECTION, 
will be considerably increased. 
WHITING, or Gadus merlane 


gus, L. a well-known fish, of an 


¥3 elegant 
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elegant shape, rarely exceeding 10° 


or 12inches in length, and gene- 
rally weighing from 8 to 16 oz. 

During the spring, extensive 
shoals of whitings frequent the 
British seas; but seldom come 
nearer the shore than within half 
amile, or retire farther from it, 
than about three miles.—-They are 
caught in considerable numbers by 
the hook and line, and afford great 
diversion:—in the rivers Thames 
and Medway, these fish are pro- 
hibited to be taken, if less than six 
inches in length; nor are they al- 
lowed to be caught at any season, 
excepting from Michaelmas to Em- 
ber-week. 

As an article of diet, the whit- 
ing is justly valued; being exceed- 
ingly delicate, tender, and nutri- 
tious; so that it affords proper ali- 
ment for invalids, and persons 
having a weak digestion. 

Wuitinc, in Mineralogy. See 
CHALK. 


WHITLOW, or Wuirttor, a’ 


painful swelling of the extremities 
of the fingers, beneath the nails, 


and usually terminating in a dis- 
charge of serous fluid, that is fre- 


quently so acrid as to corrode the 
periosteum, or membrane: lining 
the bones, which thus become ca- 
rious. It is always attended with 
inflammation, and sometimes to so 
violent a degree as to affect the 
whole arm. 

’- Where whitloes arise from ex- 
ternal causes, it will be proper to 
apply emollient. poultices, in order 
to effect a suppuration. Should 
such ‘tumors, however, proceed 
from unknown causes, it will be 
advisable to apply a few leeches, 
and afterwards ardent spirits, or 
‘other astringents; but, if the bones 
have already become carious, a 
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total or partial removal of the af= — 
fected part can alone effe€&t a cure. _ 
The following preparation has been 
extolled, as being very efficacious — 
in common cases of whitloes; 
though we cannot vouch for its 
success :——Take equal parts of pel- 
litory of the wall, previously bruis- 
ed, and hog’ s-lard ; let them be 
properly mixed, folded in several 
papers, and surrounded with wood 
embers, of such a degree of heat as. 
to incorporate the ingredients, with- 
out burning the covering. The 
ointment, thus prepared, must be 
spread on a piece of soft linen, and 
applied to the whitloe, two or three 
times every day, till the tumor be 
healed. 

WHITLOW-GRASS, die Com- 
mon, or Nattwort, Draba ver~ 
na, L, a native plant, growing on 
walls and in dry pastures ; blowing 
in the months of March and April. 
According to Dr. Wi1THERING, the 
Nailwort is one of the earliest flow- 
ering plants, and may be used as 
salad. It is also eaten by horses, 
sheep, and goats ; but not relished 
by~cows, and 3 is totally refused by 
hog's. 

W HORTLEBERRY, the Red. See . 
BItBERRY. 

WIDGEON, the Rep-HEapep, 
or Anas ferina, L. a bird of pas- 
sage, frequenting fenny places in 
the winter season: its breast is 
black ; the back and coverts of the 
wings are of a pale grey, intermix- 
ed with narrow black lines; and 
the legs are of a lead colour. 

Widgeons ‘subsist on small fish 
of every kind ; their flight is rapid ; 
and they frequently associate with 


wild Ducks, TEAL, and other aqua= 


tie birds. Considerable numbers 
of the former fowl are exposed for 
sale i in the markets of the ee 

is, 
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lis, under the name of Dun Birds, 
and are greatly esteemed at the ta- 
bles of the luxurious, 
Wixp-priar, See Doc-Rosz, 
theCommon. ft 
Wirp-ciimser, the Great, See 
TRAVELLER S-JOY. 


Witprerness. See Maze. 
Witpinc. See CRaB-TREE. 
Winp-parstex. See MILK- 
WEED, the Marsh. 
_ Wirp Pear-tree. See Haw- 
THORN. 
Witp-rapisH. See RapisH. 
Wiip-rocker. See Rocket, 
Witp-tansy. See SILVERS 
WEED. 


WILLOW, or Salix, L, a genus 
of trees comprising 42 species ; 22 
being indigenous, of which the fol- 
- lowing are the principal : 

1. The viminalis. See Os1er. 

2. The capreata, SeeSALLOW.— 
Beside the purposes to which this 
species may. be applied, according 
to our account, p. 13 of the present 
volume, its soft, flexible, white, 
and smooth wood, is used for mak- 
ing handles to hatchets, prongs, 
spades, and other rural implements: 
it also furnishes shoe-makers with 
cutting and whetting-boards, on 
which they cut leather, and sharp- 
en the edges of their knives.—In 
Sweden, the young bark is not only 
used for tanning, but also, in com- 
bination with that of the alder-tree, 
for dyeing linen-yarn ofa fine black 
colour. 

3. The purpurea, v. Helix, v. 
monandra, Rose, PURPLE, OF Rep 
Wittow, grows in hedges, wa- 
tery places, and the sides of rivers, 
where it blossoms in the month of 
April or May, | Its long, slender, 
and flexible shoots, are manufac- 
tured into baskets, cradles, and 
other articles of wicker-work.— 
This species eminently deseryes to 


a 
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be cultivated in the sandy banks of 
rapid streams ; as it is one of the. 
most useful trees for consolidating 
loose soils, and even drift-sands. | 
4, The triandra, or SMooTH 
WILLow, grows to the height of 
from 6 to 10 feet, in moist woods, 
hedges, and the banks of rivers ; 
flowers in the month of April.— 
Its bark, in doses of from one to 
two drams, has been successfully 
employed in agues. 
5. The pentandra, SWEET, or 
Bay-LEAVED WiLLow, is found 
in forests and hedges, principally 
in the North of England, where it 
flowers in April.—The wood of 
this species remarkably crackles in 
the fire ; the young shoots are eaten 
by sheep and goats; the leaves af- 


ford a yellow dye; and the pliant 


branches are converted into ham- 


‘pers, or the larger kinds of bask- 


ets.—For medicinal purposes, the 
bark from young trees is even pre- 
ferable to that of the preceding 
species. —Lastly, the down of the 
seeds, when mixed with one-third 
part of cotton, has been found to 
be an useful substitute for that 
vegetable wool, in the manufac- 
ture of stockings, and other ar 
ticles. . 

6. The vitellina, GoLDEN, or 
YeLtow Wititow, abounds in 
osier-holts, and flowers in May. 
Its shoots are used by cradle or 
basket-makers; its white, tough, 
pliant twigs, are employed by nur- 
sety men and gardeners, for tying 
up the branches of wall and espa- 
lier-trees.—Lhe wool surrounding 
its seed-vessels, when mixed with 
cotton, affords excellent yarn for 
various manufacturing purposes. — 

7. The amygdalina, or ALMOND- 
LEAVED WILLOW, grows on the 
banks of rivers, where it flowers 
in April or May; and a second time 

¥4 in 
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tains of Westmoreland, 
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“in August.—The tough branches 


of this species are employed like 
those of the preceding. 
8. The fragilis, or Crack Wit- 


| Low, attains a considerable height 


in moist woods, hedges, and on 
the banks of rivers ; it blossoms in 
April or May.—This tree grows 


“with uncommon luxuriance, and 


will admit of being cropped every 


year: it has received this name 
from the remarkable brittleness of 


its branches; which, if stricken 
with a finger, break off at the 


’ ‘shoot of the current year. The 


bark of these branches, possessing 
uncommon bitterness and strin- 
gency, has been recommended as a 
substitute for the Peruvian :. it is 
certainly preferable to that of all 
other native trees; and, if given in 
doses about one-third exceeding 
the proportion of such expensive 
drug, it may, with advantage, be 
used where the latter is indicated, 
When administered in powders, of 
from one to two drams, it has also 
proved efficacious in removing in- 
termittent fevers. “On account of 
its early blossoms, which are very 
grateful to bees, it shouldbe raised 
near their hives:—a decoction of 


the roots imparts a.reddish- brown 


colour. 

g. The herlacea, or Herzpa- 
ceous WILtLow, is the smallest 
tree of the willow-kind; its stem 


‘not exceeding 2 feet in height, and 


the branches being scarcely one foot 
long. It grows in moist, moun- 


tainous situations, chiefly on the. 


sides of Snowdon, and. the moun- 
Yorkshire, 
and Scotland ; where its yellow 
flowers appear in July.—This spe- 


cies is, according to Horrmann, 


fondly eaten ie. ‘horses and ‘other 
cattle. 


10, The Hite or Rep WIL- 
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Low, is 4 Very scarce species, bes 
ing found wild only in the Osier- 
holt between Maidenhead and 
Windsor : it flowers in the month 
of May. There is a variety of it, 
known under the names of the 
Norfolk, Hertford, Hereford, and 
Broad-leaved, Red-heatted Hun- 
tingdonshire Willow, which may 


advantageously be planted in moist © 


situations, on account of the luxu- 
riance and rapidity of its growth. 
The tough, light wood of this tree 


‘is employed for gates, hurdles, and 


other agricultural implements : the 
pliant twigs are in great request 
for making baskets, cradles, and 
also for tying up wall fruit-trees. 
11. The cinerea, or SALLow- 
WILLow, is the: most common 
of the kind, abounding in moist 
hedge-rows, and woods; where it 
attains the height of more than 
six feet, and blossoms in April.— 
This species is chiefly remarkable 
for its beautiful flowering branches, 


‘which are gathered about a week 


or ten days before Easter, and sold 
‘under the name of palms. 

12. The alla, Wuite, or Com- 
mon Wi1LLow, abounds in woods, 
hedge-rows, in wet meadow, and 


pasture-grounds, where it attains a. 


considerable size ; flowering in the 


month of April.—Its blossoms ‘are. 
eagerly visited by bees ; its Jeaves. 
and young shoots are eaten by. 


horses, cows, sheep, and goats :-— 
the wood is employed in making 
poles, hoops for casks, stakes, and 
likewise for fuel :—the bark com- 
municates a cinnamon colour to 
yarn, and is not only advanta- 
geously used in tanning leather, 
but has.also, like that of the Crack 
and Smooth ‘Willows, been sué- 
cessfully administered in agnes.—— 
The Rev. Mr. Srone (“ Philoso- 
plical Transactions of the Royal 

Nociely,” i 
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Society,” vol. li.) directs such bark 


to be gathered in the summer, when . 


it abounds ‘with sap ; to be dried in 
a moderate heat ; and to be taken 
in doses of one dram, every 4 hours, 
‘between the fits: in a few obsti- 
nate cases, Mr. S. found it neces- 
sary to mix one-fifth part of Peru- 
vian bark with that of the Com- 
mon Willow.—As this tree fre- 
quently grows in wet, marshy si- 
tuations, where agues are most pre- 
valent, its bark promises to afford 
a valuable substitute for the foreign 
drug, especially as the price of the 
latter has lately been so exorbitant, 
that the poor cannot easily procure 
it ; while its quality becomes every 
year more ‘impaired, by base and 
. fraudulent adulterations. 

Beside these indigenous species, 
there are two exotics, which de- 
serve to be mentioned: _ 

1. The Babylonica, or WrEp- 
ING-WILLOW, is a native of the 
East, whence its culture has been 
introduced into Britain. It flourish- 
es by the sides of rivers, attaining 
to a considerable ‘size; and its 
jong, depending branches, contri- 
bute greatly to diversify the scene- 
ry: it is raised chiefly for orna- 
ment. | 

2. The Dutch Willow has lately 
been transplanted into England. 


Its wood -is chiefly employed for. 


posts, rails, gates, &c.; to which 
purposes it is well adapted. >. 

All the. species above enume- 
rated, delight in moist situations, 
excepting the sallow, which thrives 
better in a dry soil. They may be 
easily propagated by planting se¢s, 
cuttings, or truncheons of willows, 
about 6 years old, either in spring 
or in autumn; as they speedily 
take root, and, in’the course of a 
few years, amply repay the ex- 
pence and trouble bestowed on 


W826. 
their culture. In order to ensure 
success, the truncheons ought pre- 
viously to be steeped in soft water, 
for a few days: both ends must then 
be obliquely smoothened ; the up- 
per part be covered with soil, and 
exposed with, its orifice. towards 
the east. The earth should be mo- 
derately compressed with the foot, 
around the stem, so that it may 
more readily absorb moisture: in 
the third year, the top should be 
cleared, to:promote the growth of 
the bark.—The Yellow Willow, 
however, ought never to be planted 
too near wells, or springs, because 
its spreading roots retard their 
course: thus, Mr. Borpuzy (in 
his “© Essays.and Notes on Hus- 
bandry,” &c.) mentions’ an in- © 
stance, in which a spring was com-. 
pletely choked up, by their rapid 
absorption of water. On the con- 
trary, this species may with advan- 
tage be propagated in swampy 
situations ; as its roots tend to con- 
solidate the ground; and, aftera 
few years, the soil will generally be 
converted into a firm meadow. 

WILLOW-HERB, or £pilobi- 
um, I, a genus of plants consisting 
of 13 species, 8 being indigenous ; 
of which the following are’ the 
principal : 

1. The hirsutum, Great Harry, 
or LARGE-FLOWERED WILLow- 
HERB, or Codlings and Cream, is 
perennial; grows in moist hedges; 
ditches, the banks of brooks, rivers, 
and Jakes; where it flowers in 
July.—The young tops of this 
vegetable possess a delicate odour, 
resembling that of scalded cod- 
lings ; but which is so transitory, 
that after they have been gathered 
five minutes, their fragrance is 
entirely dissipated.—Horses, sheep, 


_and goats, eat: the plant; though 


and is 


itis not relished by cows, 
: . wholly- 
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wholly rejected by hogs —Accord- 
ing to Becusrzin, this herb re- 
markably absorbs the inflammable 
air generated in moist situations ; 
so that it deserves to be cultivated 
in the neighbourhood of dwellings 
on marehee: both on account of oe 
useful property, and its large beau- 
tiful purple flowers. 

2. The angustifolium, or Rosz- 
BAY WILLOW-HERB, is also peren- 
nial, being frequent in woods and 
hedges ; where its rose-coloured 
flowers appear from June to Au- 
gust.—-This species is eaten by 
_sheep, cows, and goats; but is 
refused by horses and hogs.—An 
infusion of the leaves produces 
intoxicating effects ; though the 
suckers of the roots, when pro- 


perly dressed, afford a wholesome . 


dish.—The inhabitants of Kamt- 
schatka brew a kind of ale from 
the pith of this plant, which they 
convertinto vinegar; and the down, 
with which its seeds abound, has, 
in combination with cotton, or fur, 
been advantageously manufactured 
into stockings, and other articles 
of wearing apparel: this fibrous 
substance may also. be profitably 
. employed as a material Roe making 
paper. | 
WIND, isa ceptible agitation 
or commotion of-the atmosphere, 
occasioned bya strong current of 
air from one region to another. 
The temperature of climates be- 
ing greatly modified, by the winds ; 
and navigation depending almost 
entirely on their influence, the ori- 
‘gin of this powerful agent has na- 
turally engaged the attention of 
many inquisitive naturalists: hence 
different. theories havebeen framed, 
with a view to account for the 
cause of these changes ; but, as 
none of the ‘conje&ures appear to 
as conclusive, or satisfactory, we 


‘the body.to catarrhal diseases : 
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we shall briefly state the effects — 
produced on the human frame, 
by this. airy meteor.—Thus, a 
south wind debilitates and relaxes . 
the whole system; and disposes 


the contrary, the north wind in- 
vigorates the animal fibre, and re- 
markably contributes to health ; 
because it dissipates noxious va~ 
pours, while it purifies the air, and 


renders it serene.— Winds blowing 


in the earlier part of the day, are 


of a drying nature; and, conse- 


quently, walking in the forenoon 
is more salutary than at any 
other period ; whereas. the even- 
ing breezes, being generally damp 
and. cool, are less: beneficial both 
to the healthy and infirm : besides, 
the latter are frequently accom- 
panied with rain.—The relative 
salubrity of these various winds, 
however, greatly depends on local 
circumstances: for, if they blow 
across the sea, over mountains, or 
continents, they necessarily con- 
vey, and communicate to the at- 
mosphere, a greater or less degree 
of cold or humidity.—See also 
ANEMOSCOPE; CLIMATE; and 
WEATHER. ) 

WIND, or Broken WIND, 2 
disorder incident to-horses: in this 
affection, they cannot breathe free- 
ly, and their natural functions are 
impaired: it is usually preceded by - 
a dry cough, and may be known by 
the animals eating litter, and swal- 
lowing frequently copious draughts 
of water. 

Farriers are by no means agreed, 
respecting the cause of this mala- 
dy: Mr. Gigsow attributes it to 
an injudicious or hasty method of 
feeding young horses, especially 
those for sale ; so that .their dungs, 
and the other organs contained in 
the chest, become preternaturally | 

enlarged ; 


on - 


A 


‘*@nlarged ; in consequence of which, 
the chest is not sufficiently capa- 
cious to admit of their due expan- 
sion. According to his advice, the 
diseased animal should be bled two 
or three times; when its bowels 


maust be opened by a dose of calo-- 


mel, and the following balls be 
given for several days:—Let 8 oz. 
of aurum mosaicum (which con- 
sists of equal parts of mercury, 
tin, sal ammoniac, and sulphur) ; 
4 oz. of myrrh, and an equal quan- 
tity of elecampane, both reduced 
to powder; bay-berries and ani- 
seed, each 1 0z.; with half an oz. of 
Saffron, be triturated together, and 
«made into balls, with a'sufficient 
quantity of oxymel of squills.— 
This preparation may be divided 
into 12 doses; but, as the aurum 
‘mosaicum is a tedious and expen- 
sive preparation, either 8 oz. of 
pulverized squills, or a similar por- 
tion of gum-ammoniac, or 4 oz. 
wf each, may be safely substituted. 
Mr. Grgson directs the food of 
broken-winded horses to consist 
‘principally of corn, slightly moist- 
ened with urine or pure water; 
and, if two or three cloves of gar- 
Jic be given with each meal, they 
will afford great relief; as that 
root stimulates the solids, and dis- 
‘solves the viscid fluids, which im- 
pede the action of the lungs. 
Mr. Tapiin, however, conjec- 
‘tures that broken wind originates 
‘from obstructions in the minute 
‘vessels of the lungs; which are 
‘occasioned by foul feeding, want 
‘of sufficient exercise, and inatten- 
‘tion to cleansing the. intestines of 
‘horses, by occasional’ purgatives ; 
‘so that the elasticity of the whole 
‘system is impaired. He is there- 
‘fore of opinion, that a cure can 
“only be effeéted in an early stage 


ry 


of the disease ; and, with this view, . 
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he recommends frequent, but mo- 
derate bloodlettings, which should 
be succeeded by a regular course, or 
three doses, of the following pur- 
gative balls, namely :—Take, of 
Secotrine aloes, nine drams; jalap 
and rhubarb, of each 1¢ dram; 
gum-ammoniac, calomel, and gin- 
ger, of each 1 dram; and 60 drops 
of oil of juniper. ‘These ingre- 
dients are to be carefully incorpo- 
rated, and formed into 3 balls, with 
a proper quantity of syrup of buck- 
thorn. ‘Three days after the opera 


‘tion of the third dose, Mr. Tapiin 


dire&ts one ball, prepared in the 
following manner, to be taken 
every morning, for such a period as © 
will enable a person'to judge, whe. 

ther there be any prospect of re- 

covery :—Take 802. of the best 

white soap; 3 oz. of gum-ammo- 

niac, and a similar quantity of guai- 

acum; 2o0z. of aniseed, and the 

same portions of liquorice, myrrh, 

and Benjamin; also balsam of 

Peru, Tolu, and oil of aniseed, of 

each 4 an oz: these articles are to 

be compounded into a mass, with 

Barbadoes tar, and divided into 20 

doses, or balls. 

Throughout the whole treatment 
of this malady, whether Mr. Tar- 
Lin’s or Mr. Grpson’s directions 
be followed, it will be advisable te — 
allow but little hay and water, lest 
any accumulation should take place : 
in the intestines. ——The animal 
should likewise be moderately ex- 


‘ercised; and the greatest precau- 


tion taken to prevent acold, Thus, 
it will speedily be ascertained, how 
far ia total or partial cure may pro- 
bably be-obtained. cit 
Winp-rLowsr. See ANeE- 
MONE. » 
WIND-GALL, in farriery, sig- 


‘nifies a windy swelling, on both 
-sides.of ‘the back sinew, above the 


fetlocks, 
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fetlocks, in the fore or hind-legs of 
ahorse; though these tumors may 
likewise arise in various other parts 
of the body. z 
Wind-galls are generally occa- 
sioned by strains or bruises on the 
sinews; which, on being over- 
stretched, produce ruptures of the 
fibres: but, if these swellings hap- 
pen in the interstices of large 
muscles, and appear distended, 


. gimilar to air-bladders, they may be 


safely opened, and dressed as a 
common wound, 

On their first appearance, wind- 
galls should be ‘treated with re- 
stringents, and covered with ban- 


_dages: hence, the tumefied parts 


ought to be bathed twice a day 
with strong vinegar; or the swell- 
ing may be fomented with a decoc- 


tion of oak-bark, pomegranate, and 


alum, boiled in verjuice; applying 


‘ to it a roller previously soaked in 


this liquid. Some farriers employ 
red-wine lees ; others use curri- 
ers’ shavings moistened with ‘the 
former, or with vinegar, asa substi- 


‘tute for the bath and fomentation. 


Should, however, these applica- 
tions prove unsuccessful, it hasbeen 
recommended to open the parts af- 


feted with an awl, or by means of 


a knife: or, which is still prefer- 
able, to apply mild blistering plas- 
ters, that will effectually discharge 
the confined humour; disperse the 
inclosed air, and gradually accom- 


plish a cure. 


WIND-INSTRUMENTS, or 
those which must be played by the 
breath, are generally opposed to 
such as are stringed, or those of the 
vibrating kind. 

The principal wind-instruments 
are the fife, flageolet, flute, French- 
horn, hautboy, bag-pipe, clarionet, 
and trumpet.—Playing on the most 


fashionable of these, is esteemed an 
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elegantacquirement; but wedeemit. 
necessary toremark, that though the 
occasional indulgence in such prac~- 
tice, may afford an innocent and 
agreeable relaxation, yet it should 
not be too frequently enjoyed : for, 
as the muscles of the abdomen are 


oF. 


thus necessarily contracted, the cir- — 


culation of the fluids is impeded ; 
and asthma, cough, pulmonary 
consumption, or other fatal mala- 


dies, are often the melancholy con- 


sequence.—See also FLUTE. 


WINDMILL, is a contrivance — 


for grinding corn, or raising water: 


it is put in motion by the ation of | 


the wind upon its sails, or vanes.. 
In the 55th vol. of the ‘* Gentle- 
man’s Magaxine,” for 1785, we 
meet with an account of a wind- 
mill for raising water, by Mr. 
Merriman. It is furnished with 
a large sail, affixed to a mast, that 
inclines to the horizon, and thus 
imparts motion to certain pieces 
of machinery termed braces, which 
are connected with forcers ; so that 
every gale of wind will act on the 
apparatus, and raise a greater or 
less quantity of water. During 


tempests, the mast will bend, and — 


the sail yield to their force; so that, 


when their violence is abated, the — 
upper parts are restored to their ori- — 
ginal position, without injuring the — 
works.—The mechanical descrip~ _ 


tion of such contrivance being fo- 
reign toour plan,theinquisitiveread- 
er will consult the work abovecited: 
As windmills essentially contri- 
bute to agricultural and domestic: 
convenience, we shall present our 
readers with'a delineation of a spe- 
cimen of those employed in the vi- 
cinity of Lisbon; because the con- 
struction of their sails is in some 
respects different from, and, in the 
opinion of Lord SomERVILLE, su- 
perior to, those used in Britain... 
3 | The 
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The advantages of mills, on this. 
construction, are stated by his 
Lordship to be the following : 

1, That the broad part of the 
sail is at the end of the lever, or 
branch, and thus an equal resist- 
ance may be overcome with less 
length of branches, or arms. These 
being consequently shortened, a 
considerable weight of timber will 

be rendered unnecessary, and a 
material saving of expence be ob- 
tained, in the height, prime-cost, 
and subsequent repairs of the mill. 

2. The sails, constructed on the 
plan above represented, may be set 
to draw in a manner similar to the 
Stay-sails of a ship; and, as they 
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are swelled more than those im 
England, Lord S. remarks, that 
they will render it unnecessary to 
bring the mill so frequently to the 
wind; a practice which, in. ma- 
chines of the usual construction, is 
always attended with considerable 
trouble. | 

In November, 1783, a patent was 


.granted to Mr. Bensamin WIsE- 


MAN, for his invention. of sails, 
with horizontal levers, designed to 


- communicate motion to windmills. 


His patent is now expired ; but, as_ 
a description of such machinery 

would be unintelligible without the 
aid of engravings, the reader is re- 
ferred to the 4th vol. of the ‘* Re- 


pertory — 


Se ee ee ee ee ne 
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. pertory of Arts,” &c.; where his 
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specification is illustrated by two 


_ plates. 


A patent was likewise granted 


in December, 1795, to Danie. . 


Mauwnset, Esq. for his invention 
of a horizontal windmill, upon new 
principles, for grinding corn, and 
for other purposes: an account of 
his complex machinery is inserted 
in the 7th vol. of the work above 
cited, and elucidated with two en- 
gravings. Be cies) ad 
WIND-PIPE, or Trachea, isa 
tube composed of cartilaginous 
rings, and situated in the fore part 
of the neck, before thé gullet. After 
descending to the third or fourth 
joint of the back, it divides itself 
into two branches, called Lronchie, 
which enter the substance of the 
fungs, and there spread themselves 
in numberless ramifications, termi- 
nating in .the air-cells, that consti- 
tute the chief part of the lungs. 
Towards the posterior part, the 
rings are fleshy, or fibrous; in 
consequence of which structure, 
the wind-pipe is enabled to shorten 
or lengthen itself, as well as to di- 
late or contra the diameter of the 
assage. ‘The internal surface is 
fined with a very sensible mem- 
brane, which, like the wholetra- 
chea, is continued from the larynz, 
being the upper part of the former, 
below the root of the tongue; and 
lubricated by means of numerous 
glands. ‘This membranous form 
tacilitates the descent of food ; and, 
by its contraétion and dilatation, en- 


ables us to expel and admit the air 


ini greater or smaller quantity, and 


with more or less velocity, as may: 


be required, in speaking or singing, 

The affections to which this part 
18 exposed, are but few. Thus, if 
acrid or Corrosive vapours, or ex- 
halations, have been inspired, de- 
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mulcents, and mucilaginous drink, 
for instance, oil, milk, or linseed- - 
tea, should be swallowed in copi- 
ous draughts, and the steam of the 
same liquids frequently inhaled; or, 
the throat ought to be diligently 
gargled with them, in order to 
sheath the internal surface, and 
prevent inflammation. For this. 
purpose, a spoonful of the follow- 
ing mixture should be taken at 
short intervals; namely, equal parts © 
of sweet-oil, syrup of violets, and 
honey of roses, properly incorpo- 
rated. But, if the inhaled vapours 
have been of a corrosive nature, 
such as those of arsenic, aqua-fortis, 
&c. the treatment recommended 
under the article Aksenrc, should 
be immediately adopted. at ie 

Sometimes improper substances, 
such as crumbs of bread, coarse 
dust, &c. enter this passage ; and, 
though they may often be expell- 
ed by a fit of coughing; yet great 
precaution is necessary, that such 
effort be not too violent; because 
ruptures of blood-vessels, or instant 
suffocation, have often been the 
melancholy consequence. Should, 
however, the substances fallen into 
the wind-pipe, be pointed, or of 
Jarge. dimensions, they generally 
produce fatal effects; unless relief 
be timely obtained by an operation, 
which has occasionally proved suc- 
cessful.—See also vol. ii, p. 414, 

With respect to inflammation of 
the wind-pipe, we refer the reader 
to vol. iii. p. 464. 

“WINDOW, an aperture left in 
the walls of houses, with a view to, 
admit the light, and which is gene 
tally provided with glass, disposed. 
in sashes, thy, 

A patent was granted in May, 
1783, to Mr. WiLLiaM PLAYFAIR, 
for his method of making bars for 
sash-windows, of copper, iron, or 

any 


any mixed metal, containing cop- 
per. Although the term of his pri- 
vilege is now expired, yet as a mere 
description would be insufficient to 


explain the manner in which the | 


“requisite forms are imparted to the 
metals, the curious reader will con- 
sult the 8th vol. of the <* Repertory 
of Arts,” &c. where a full specifi- 
cation is inserted, and illustrated 
with an engraving. 

Another patent was obtained in 
1801, by Mr. Davin Youne, of 
ConneMicut, in North America ; 
for a new mode of. raising sash- 
windoy’s. His.contrivance is re- 
markably cheap and easy: it con- 
sists simply, ia boring three or four 
holes in the side of the sash, and 
inserting in them, common bottle- 
corks, so that the latter shall pro- 
ject about the 16th part of an inch. 
Such corks press against the win- 
dow-frames, along the usual groave; 
and, by their elasticity, support the 
gash at any requisite height—See 
also Country-HousE; Farm- 
HOUSE, &c, ; 

WINE, is an agreeable, spiri- 
tuous, aromatic liquor, prepared 
by fermenting the juices of those 
vegetables which contain saccha- 
rine matter. Its constituent parts 
are: 1. Sugar, or the sweet juice, 
usually termed must, from which 
the liquor is obtained ; 2. dlkohol, 
or pure spirit, that is disengaged 
during the vinous fermentation ; 
and 3. Water, which is the most in- 
nocuous part of the whole, and 
tends to moderate its properties, 
4hat may otherwise prove hurtful. 

Wines, in this country, are ge- 
-nerally divided into two classes, 
‘namely, British, or Home-made, 
and Foreign. The first. division 
includes the liquors: procured from: 
. ©urrants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
Wnisins, &c,; the preparation of 
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which being known to every nofa- 
ble house-wife, we shall only state 
the method, in whichforeign wines 
are obtained from the fruit of the 
vine. 

When the grapes are sufficiently 
ripe, they are gathered, and submit- 
ted to the action of a press ; from 
which their juice runs into vessels 
furnished for that purpose. Here it 
remains for several hours, or for a 
few days, according to the tempe~ 
rature of the atmosphere: when 
the fermentation commences, the 
liquor rises, and a_ considerable 
portion of fixed air, or carbonic 
acid gas, isevaived. At the expi- 
ration of some days, the fermenta- 
tion ceases: when the liquor be- 
comes clear, and cool, it is poured 
into other casks or vessels,. where 
it undergoes a slight degree of a 


new fermentation; in consequence 


of which, it becomes divested of al} 
feculent particles, while its taste 
and flavour are remarkably im- 
proved. In order to clarify it still 
farther, the ALBUMEN, or whites of 
eggs, Isineuass, &c. are either 
suspended or dissolved in the cask ; 
and various other expedients are 
practised, most of which have 
already been stated in the article 
CLARIFICATION, as wellas in dif- 
ferent parts of this work: a sum-~ 
mary of these materials, the reader 
will find in the General Index of 
Reference.—With the same view, 
it has been recommended to filter 
turbid wine through fine sand laid 
on a sieve; but, as the mucilage 
of the foul liquor speedily fills up 
the interstices, the following me- 
thod may be preferably employed: 
it consists simply in showering suc 
sand on the wine, through a sieve ; 
so that the weight of this mineral 
may carry along with it, and deposit - 
all the mucilaginous and gross par- 
ticles 
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ticles of such wine. 
ever, any matters accidentally re- 
main, Dr. Darwin dire¢ts a little 
gum-arabic, or a few whites of 
eggs, to be added; after which the 
sand-shower is to be repeated, till 
the fluid become perfectly clear. 
The colour of wines is, in gene- 
ral, independent of their proper- 
ties; being in many instances ar- 
tificial, and imparted to those li- 
guors, after they have come into 
mercantile hands. Thus, white 
wines are tinged red, by decoc- 
tions of logwood, the juices of 
elder and bilberries ; in France, by 
the husks of tinged grapes; and, 
when a proper colouring matter is 
required, solutions of  stick-lac, 
and turnsol, have been proposed 
as useful substitutes. There are, 
however, other ingredients fre- 
quently employed by unprincipled 
persons ; and which produce dele- 
terious ‘effects on the human sys- 
tem. As itis of great importance 
to expose such adulterations, Wwe 
shall cena a few simple 
means, by which they may be dis- 
covered, both by the taste, and by 
theeye. Thus, ifnew white wine 
be of a sweetish flavour, and leave 


a certain astringency on the tongue; _ 


if it have an uncommonly high co- 
four, which is at the same time 


disproportionate to its nominal age, 


and toits real strength; or, if it 
have an unusually pungent taste, 


resembling that of brandy, or other 


ardent spirits, such liquor is gene- 
rally sophisticated. —Farther, when 
red wine presents eithera very pale; 
or a very deep colour ; or possesses 
a peculiarly tart and astringent 
taste ; or deposits a thick crust on 
the sides or bottoms of glass-vessels, 
it has then probably been coloured 
with some of the substances above 


Should; how-. 


‘alum : 
residuum, after filtration, will split 
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mentioned; and which may be: 
easily dete&ted, by passing the li- | 
quor through filtering paper ; when 
the tinging matters ‘will remain on: 
its surface. Such fraud may also | 
be discovered, by filling a small 
phial with the suspected wine, and’ 
closing its mouth with the finger:: 
the bottle is then to be inverted, 
and immersed into a bason con- 
taining pure water; when, on 
withdrawing the finger from its 
aperture, the tinging or adulterat- 
ing matter will pass into the wa- 
ter, so that the former may be ob- 
served sinking to the bottom, by its 
greater weight, ce 

Wines frequently become tart, 
and even sour, in consequence of 
the fermentation having been mis- 
managed; or, by keeping them in 
improper places; or from unfore- 
seen accidents: in these cases, cy- 
der, or the juice of carrots and tur- 
nips, iscommonly mixed with the li- 
quor, to overcome its acidity ; but, 
as such juices do not always sweet~ 
en the wines toa sufficient degree, 
the latter are often adulterated with 


alum, or with sugar of lead ; pre- 


parations, that cannot fail to be 
productive of the worst effects ; as 
they doubtless are slowly operating 
powsons. Hence we deem ‘it our 
duty to give an analytical account 
of the - principal tests, or test-li- 
quors, discovered by ingenious che- 
mists; both for the health and sa- 
tisfaction of our readers, 

If wine be adulterated with alum:, 
M. Beraup directs a small quan- 
tity of the suspected liquor ‘to be 
mixed with a little lime-water: at 


_the.end of 10 or 12 hours, the comr- 


pound must be filtered; and, if 
crystals are formed, it contains no 
in the contrary case, the 


inte 
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into small quadrilateral segmetits, 
that will adhere to the paper on 
which itis spread.. 
In order to dete& the litharge, 
or sugar of lead, 10 or 12 drops of 
a solution of yellow ORPIMENT 
and quick-lime should be poured 
into a glass of wine: if the’colour 
of the fluid change, and become 
successively dark-reddish, brown, 
or black, it is an evident proof of 
its being adulterated with lead.— 
As orpiment, however, contains a 
large proportion of ARsENIG, it is 
apt to produce effects equally fatal 
with those resulting from the sugar 
of lead: we shall, therefore, subjoin 
a few other tests, which are per- 
fe&ly harmless. Thus, Fourcroy 
(“ History and Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
for the year 1787,” &c.) direéts a 
few drops of vitriolic acid, or of 
pure saccharine acid, to be intro- 
duced into a certain portion of the 
suspected liquor. These will cause 
the leadto sink to the bottom of 
the glass, in the form of a white 
powder; which, if laid on a piece 
of solid charcoal, may be reduced 
to metallic globules, by means ‘of 
the lamp and blow-pipe. Never- 
theless, he preferably recommends 
a solution of hepatic gas in dis~ 
tilled water: this, he observes, 
will, on being added to wine so- 
phisticated with lead, produce a 
black sediment, and thus shew the 
smaliest quantity of that metal ; 
whereas, in pure wine, no preci- 
pitation will take place :—the pre- 
cipitate of lead may be readily dis- 
tinguished frem that of other mi- 
nerals, by its deep colour. 

Dr. Watson (“ Chemical Es- 
says,” vol. iii.) advises 1 02._ of 
quick-lime, and half an ourice of 
flowers of sulphur, to be boiled in 
one pint of water: when the liquor 
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is cold, it must be carefully bottled 
up; and, on adding a few drops 
to the wine, or cyder, impregnated 
with lead, the colour of the whole - 
will become of a lighter or deeper’ 
brown, according to the quantity — 
held in solution. But, as this test. 
also precipitates iron, when dissolv- 
edin any vinous fluid, we think the. 
following probatory liquor may be 
preferably employed: it was in< 
vented and published in 1791, by 
Dr. Hanyemann, but the merit 
of his claim has lately been assumed 
by an obscure German chemist in 
London ; and we understand, that 
the recipe for this test has been sur- 
reptitiously sold to a French spe- 
culator, on whose account it is now 
retailed by several venders, under 
his dire@tions. Dr, H.’s original 
test has, within the last. three or 
four years, becn simplified and 
improved ; so that it is now pre- 
pared in the following manner :—= 
Let one dram of the dry liver of 
sulphur, and two drams of creamt 
of tartar be shaken in two ounces 
of distilled water, till the whole 
become saturated with hepatic gas 
the liquor must now be filtred 
through blotting-paper, and kept 
in.a phial closely stopped.—In order 
to try the purity of wine, from 16 © 
to 20 drops of this fest are to be 
poured into a small glass: if the 
wine become only turbid, with 
white clouds, and a similar sedi- 
ment be deposited, it is then not 
impregnated with any metallic in- ~ 
gredients.- Should it, however, 
turn muddy or black; its colour 
approach to a deep red; and its 
taste be at first sweet, and then 
astringent; the liquor certainly cons © 
tains the sugar, or other pernicious 
preparation of lead. ‘The presence 
of iron is indicated by the wine 
acquiring a dark-blue cast, similar 


be 
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to that of pale ink; and, if there 
be any particles of verdigrease or 
copper, a blackish-grey sediment 
will be formed.—In making all 
these experiments, the test ought 
to be newly prepared, and the trials 
made in the open air. 

A small portion of sulphur is 
always mixed with white wines, 
in order to preserve them : but, if 
too large a quantity be employed, 
the wine thus impregnated be- 
comes remarkably intoxicating ; op- 
presses the organs of breathing; and 
excites intense thirst ; while cu- 
taneous ‘eruptions, palpitation of 
the heart, gout, and numerous 
other nervous affections, are often 
induced, Sulphur may, however, 
be easily detected : for, if a piece 
of an egg-shell, or of silver, be 
immersed in the wine, it instan- 
taneously acquires a black hue.— 
Quick-lime is also frequently mixed 
with wine, for imparting a beauti- 
ful deep-red colour: its presence 
may be ascertained, by suffering a 
little wine to stand in a glass, for 
two or three days; when the lime, 
held in solution, will appear on 
the surface, ‘in the form of a thin 
pellicle or crust. 

The last, and certainly the least 
hurtful, adulteration of wine, is 
that with water, which may be 
dete&ted by throwing into it a 
small] piece of quick-lime: for, if 
the lime be slacked, the wine must 
have been diluted ; as, on the eon- 
trary (which, ete mes will seldom 
be the case), such liquor may be 
considered as pure. 

‘Wine forms an extensive article 
of commerce: numerous statutes 
have therefore been .enacted, for 
regulating its importation; various 
duties» have been imposed; and 


such liquor has: been subjected to” 


the excise; but, as these chiefly 
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concern wire-merchants, and as @ 
detail of them would extend this — 
article to an undue length, we shalk _ 
not specify the different duties, but 
conclude with stating the properties, — 
of this favourite beverage. ‘ 
The moderate use of wine cers 
tainly conduces to health, especially 
in weak and languid habits: hence, 
it has been emphatically termed the 
“‘ milk of the aged :” it accelerates 
the circulation ; invigorates both 
the bodily and the mental faculties; 
increases the actionof the stomach; 
and is of essential service to con- 
valescents, especially to those « ho 
are recovering from the severe at-_ 
tacks of typhus, or other malig- — 
nant fevérs. On’the other hand, in- 
temperance in wine is productive © 
of DRUNKENNESS, Of INTOXICA- 
TION, with all their attendant, 
evils; and not unfrequently lays 


e 


the foundation both of acute and 


of chronic disorders: the mentak. 


‘powers are impaired; and linger- ~ 


ing death only terminates the suf 
ferings of the debauchee.—Hence, 


we seriously advise parents, to be- © 


ware of giving wine to their chil- 
dren indiscriminately ; : because, to 
them, it can be of service only — 
when taken as a medicine: and. 
those injudicious persons, who en- 
courage young people to take wine ~ 
hatitually at their meals, are guilty. 
of an abuse, which cannot be easily — 
repaired, by future abstinence. . 

WINNOW, or more properly, 
WINNOWING-MACHINE, is a con- 
trivance, employed for separating, 
by .an artificial current of .air, the. 
chaff from the grain, after it has 
been thrashed out of the straw. - 

In the year 1797, a patent was 
granted to Mr. W.S. Dix, for his 
invention of a winnowing-machine,, 
designed to clear grain from the 
straw, instead of in) ine —It 

consists: 
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consists of an upright square frame, 
furnished with a hopper for receiy- 
ing the corn, while in the ear: the 
-gtain is separated from the chaff, 
by means of the friction of. a large 
--Gircular rubber; The implement 
-is:set in motion by a pair of ribbed 
rollers, connected with the main 
_axle, bya band or strap ; and this 
axle is turned by the aid of a.com- 

-mon hand-winch, 

‘The advantages resulting from 
the use of this contrivance,, are by 
the patentee stated to be as follow: 

1. No-graim will be scattered ; 
and the farmer will be enabled to 
carry in one waggon, ten times 
“more corn in the ear, in sacks, 
and without the straw, than. possi- 
bly can be conveyed withthe straw, 
atone load: 

. 2. Asthe same quantity of corn 
-may thus be conveyed!in one: day, 
as is usually performed in ten, it 
follows, that not only mine days: la- 
- bour, both of men and cattle, may 
be ‘saved, but also the risk of wet 
‘weather, which frequently imjures 
the grain, and increases the ex- 
pence of housing, is in this man- 
ner effectually avoided. - ; 

3. The corn being in the ears 
without the straw, and such ears 
being rough, it will lie Lightly, so 
.as to admit a free current of air: 
hence, sweating and shrinking of 
the grain will be prevented; which 
accident often happens, when ma- 

aged according to the prevailing 
method. | 
4, The ears of corn, ‘thus: sepa- 
rated from the straw, will occupy 
incomparably less room in .the 
barn ; consequently’ farmers’ will 
be enabled to'guard it more com- 
“pletely from ‘the depredations ‘of 
rats, mice, and other-vermin.. 

5. The reed, or prime straw, be- 

ing thus preserved ina sound state, 
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will be more fit for thatching, col- 
lar-making, the. manufacture of 
hats, &c, for it is neither broken 
“nor split, as generally bappens 
-when the flail is employed : at the 
same time, ali the natural chaff re- 
mains in an integral state for feed- | 
>ing cattle. aa Gos 


«~ 


Lastly, every grain 


is by means 
-of such contrivance sepatated from 
the ears: thus, the advantages of 
-a thrashing and winnowing .ma- 
chine are combined ;, and Mr..D1x 
is of opinion, that. every farmer, 
who adopts the various methods 


proposed in the specification of his 


patent, will find an increase of pro= 

duce, far exceeding the most sans 

guine expectations. yee 

It is, however, to be justly .ap- 

_ prehended, that’ most agriculturists 
who are already. provided, with 

large barns, dnd who <are!.accus- 

tomed to submit their;corn .to. the 
~aGtion of the flail, in the manner of 
their forefathers, ‘will not be. dis- - 

posed to. mttoduce, mew. methods, 
-upless convinced of their | superi- 
ority, by the, most. decisive’ result 

-of experience,;, And, as, we can- 
not, in this instance, produce vouch- 

ers to attest the excellence. of.Mr. 


»D1x’s plan, we decline,entering in 


to any examination. of its merits ; 
—for the satisfaGion of our coun- 
try-readers, therefore, we shall lay _ 
before them (in the, Supplement 
to this velume)>a) description, and 
: delineation of a. simplified Win- 
nowing Machine; the drawing and | 
éngraving of which, could, not,be 
-procured in.due time for the. pre- 
sent NMmben, ; %eriirinaqe et 
_) WINTER-GRESSES ;, or Winter- 
Rocket: See’. Musrarp,.. the 
Hedge) 3s! 1's eats 
WIRE, ‘isa cylindrical, piece of 
gold, silver, copper, iron, or other 
metal, forced and drawn through 
Z2 *. “ holes 
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holes of an iron frame: it is made 
of various sizes, according to the 
purposes for which it is designed. 
Although considerable quantities 
of this article are manufactured in 
Britain, yet they are inadequate to 
supply the market: hence, it be- 
- comes necessary to import large 
parcels of wire, which is subject to 
” -warious duties. Thus, brass and 
Lopper-wire pays the sum of 21. 
17s. 52d. per cwt.: wron-wire, 
3]. 3s. 62d. per cwt.: latten-wire, 
-2). 18s. 3d. per cwt.: steel-wire, 
11d. per lb.: virginal-wire, if of 


brass or copper, 8]. 1s. 73d. per 


cwt.; but, if it be made of iron, 
it is subje& to the charge of SI. 2s, 
Qid. per cwt. By the 10 Ann, 
c. 26. §.65 ; the 15 Gro. II. c. 20; 
and the 22 Gro. II. c.36, gold and 
silver wire is prohibited to be im- 
ported, on pain of | forfeiting the 
goods, and incurring a fine of 100). 
The stat.1$ and 14 Car. Il. -c, 
19, also prohibits the importation 
of card-wire, or iron-wire em- 
ployed in making zool-cards, on 
forteiting the goods or their value: 
and, if any wire, smaller than Jine- 
fine, or superfine, or any wool- 
cards, or other wares made of iron- 
wire, be imported, excepting from 
Jreland, they are liable to be seized. 
Wirnen-TREE. See SALLow. 
WITHERS, a term in fatriery, 
denoting the juncture of the shoul- 
_-der-bone, at the bottom of the 
neck and mane.—Lhis important 
part of the horse's body, is liable 
to bruises, generally occasioned by 
a narrow saddle; frequently form- 
ing imposthumes ; and, if impro- 
perly treated, becoming fistulous. 
On the. first appearance of the 
swelling, it should be bathed with 
hot vinegar, three or four times in 
the day: but, if this fomentation 
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be insufficient to disperse the tus 


mor, an ounce of oil of vitriol may 
be added to a quart of vinegar, or 
half an ounce of white vitriol dis- 
solved in a small portion of water, 
may be mixed with the former li- 
quid, and the compound be ap- 
plied to the part affeéted.—If the 
swelling be attended with pain, 
heat, and small watery pustules, 
it ought to be bathed with the fol- 
lowing preparation :—Take 2 oz. 


of crude sal ammoniac, and boil it — 


in a quart! of lime-water: when 
it has subsided; pour off the de- 
coction, and add to it half a.pint 
of ‘spirit of wine; after which, the 


tumor should be dressed with lin- 


seed oil, or elder-ointment, in order 
to soften the skin/ | 

In critical swellings, however, 
repellents should; on no- account, 
be resorted to; butit willbe pro- 
per to apply suppurating poultices. 


- Experienced farriers advise, never 


to open these tumors till they spon- 
taneously burst; as otherwise the 
excoriation will become spongy, 
discharge a bloody ichor, and 


- speedily degenerate into a foul ul- 


cer. Where fungous flesh hap- 


pens to be troublesome, and. the ~ 


matter discharged is of a yellow 
colour, and an oily, viscid, con- 
sistence, pledgets soaked in the 
following composition have proved 
very successful: Dissolve half an 
ounce of blue vitriol in a pint of 
water ; add oil of turpentine, and 
rectified spirit of wine, each 4 02.5 
white-wine vinegar 6 0z.; oil of 
vitriol, and oxymel of verdigrease, 
each 2 oz.—Farther, let the tu- 
mefied part be washed with a 
mixture of spirit of wine and vi- 
negar. But, when the cavities of 
the wound are fistulous, the cal- 
losities must, if practicable, be ex- 
ee - tirpated 
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tirpated with a knife, and the re- 
mainder destroyed by escharotics. 

WOAD, or Jsatis, L. a genus of 
plants comprehending 6 species, of 
which only the ¢inétoria, or Wild 
Woad, is a native of Britain. It is 
biennial; grows in corn-fields, prin- 
cipally at New Barns, in the Isle of 
Ely; where it flowers in the months 
of June and July. The stalk attains 
a height of from 3 to 4 feet; and 
the leaves are eaten by cows, but 
refused by horses, goats, and sheep: 
these leaves are highly valued. by 
dyers, for the beautiful blue colour 
which they impart to wool ; hence, 
this vegetable is cultivated to a 
_ considerable extent. 

Woad prospers in a deep fat 
loam, though a moderately rich 
and mixed soil is the most pro- 
per: as this plant remarkably 
exhausts the ground, more than 
_ two crops should never be taken in 
succession, ‘The land ought to be 
ploughed four times ; first, shortly 
before the winter ; a second time 
in the spring, when it will be ad- 
visable to form the ridges ; a third 
time in June; and, lastly, towards 
the end of July, or early in August: 
in the intervals between each 
ploughing, it will be necessary to 
harrow the soil, so that all weeds 
may be destroyed. 

Woad, in this country, is sown 
early in August, and generally 
broad-cast, though the drill-hus- 
bandry is the most advantageous, 
At the end of two or three weeks, 
the plants must be hoed, at the dis- 
tance of at least six inches; after 
which they will require no farther 
attention, except a careful weeding 


in O&ober, and particularly in the | 


month of March. 
The proper time for gathering 
the leaves, is determined by their 
fall growth, and the first change of 
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colour at their points: they are cut © 
with an edged tool, and colle&ed 
into baskets by women and chil- 
dren. Ifthe land be good, three 


‘or four successive crops may be 


taken; but the two first are the 
finest, and produce from 25], to 
301. per ton; whereas, the third or 
fourth do: not sell for more than 7 
or 81. per ton. After the leaves are 
gathered, they are submitted to the 
action of mills, similar to those 
employed for grinding oak-bark; 
and in which they are reduced to a 
kind of pulp. The woad is then 
laid in small heaps, which: are 
closely and smoothly pressed down. 
As often as the crust, formed on 
the outside, cracks or separates, it 
is again closed, to preserve the 
strength of the colouring matter. 
In this state, it remains for a fort- 
night ; at the expiration of which, 
the heaps are broken up; the ex~ 
ternal part is worked into a mass ; 
and the whole is formed into oval 
balls, either by the hand, or by 
means of moulds. ‘The balls are 
now exposed to the sun, under 
shelter: when -perfeCly dry, they 
are ready for sale ; or are prepared 
for the vat, in the manner stated 
vol, ii. p. 202.—Such is the pro- 
cess which woad undergoes, before 
it becomes fit for dyeing blue co- 
lours; but M. AsTruc 1s of opi- 
nion, that, if this vegetable were 
cured in the same manner as in- 
digo, it would produce a colour of 
equal lustre to that obtained from _ 
such expensive foreign drug. Thus, 
considerable sums of money, that 
are annually exported for indigo, 
might probably be saved; a con- 
get which is now corroborated 

y the test of experience.—Dam- 
BOURNEY direéts to boil the fresh 
leaves: of woad with diluted bul- 
locks’ blood, or more effectually 

z3 ? With, 
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‘with caustic soap-boilers’ ley: in 
this simple manner, a dark-green 
deeoétion of a blueish shade’ will 
be obtained ; and, after clarifying 
the liquor, it will form a blue pre- 
cipitate ; which, dissolved in oil of 
vitriol, and properly dilated, im- 
parts a beautiful colour to woollen 
cloth. Farther, even the leaves, in 
a state of fermentation with pure 
water, on adding a small portion of 
a caustic alkaline ley, aftord a fine 
blue sediment, resembling the true 
indigo, | 
WOLF's-BANE, the Larcz 
Brive, or Mowx’s-Hoon, Aconi- 
tum Napellus, Li. is an exotic pe- 
rennial, growing wild in the moun- 
tainous parts of Switzerland and 
France.—The juice of this plant 
possesses a disagreeable smell, and 


an acrid taste: of the latter, how-: 


ever, itis in a great measure di- 
vested by inspissation. Being one 
of the most ‘active vegetable poi- 
sons, when taken in large portions, 
“it excites sickness, vomiting, di- 
arthcea, giddiness, delirium, faint- 
ing, cold sweats, convulsions, and 
death. ull 

Dr. StoeRK, of Vienna, informs 
us, that the Wolf’s-bane is a very 
effectual remedy in glandular swell- 
ings, the itch, amaurosis, in gouty 
and rheumatic pains, intermittent 
fevers, and in convulsions. He 
prescribed 10 grains of the pow- 
der to be taken at night, andin the 
morning ; but the dose is to be 
gradually increased to 6 grains of 
the inspissated juice, twice every 
day. Other physicians have em- 
ployed a tiné&ture prepared of one 
part of the dry, pulverized leaves 
of this herb, and six parts of spirit 
of wine; in doses of 40 drops.— 
In Britain, however, this remedy 
has not answered the high expec- 
tations formed of its virtues; though. 
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it doubtless is avery ative, and. 


A 
] 


useful medicinal plant, if duly pre- 


pared, and regularly prescribed. 


A decoétion of the roots. of the. 


Wolf’s-bane, affords an efficacious 


liquor for destroying Lugs :—if this 


root be reduced to powder, mixed | 


with oatmeal and honey, or any 


other palatable vehicle, and thus 


exposed to rats or mice, it will cor- 
rode and inflame their intestines, 
So as speedily to prove a fatal re- 
past.—The juice expressed from 
this plant, is occasionally, poured on 


flesh, and thus employed as a bait. 
to, allure wolves, foxes, and other - 


beasts of prey. 


Lastly, it is remarkable, that the, 


best antidote for the poison of the 
Monk’s-hood, is asserted to be. the 
root of the anthora, a species of the 
same genus, called healthful, or 
wholesome Monk's-hood.. 
Wotr-risu. See Sea-wo.r. 
WOLVES-TEETH,, in farriery, 
frequently occur in old horses, 
when the upper-bones of the mouth 
considerably project over the lower 
ones: thus, the almost.only incon- 


venience resulting from this cir-.. 


cumstance is, that the points of the 


teeth prick, and lacerate, either the » 


tongue or gums, and thus distress 
the animal when feeding.—In or- 
der to remedy such defect, the su- 
perfluous prominences, or unequal 


points of the teeth, may be filed. 
down; by which simple expedient, ° 
these useful bones will be-reduced - 


to their natural size. 
Wotverene. See BEAR, 


WOOD, denotes the fibrous sub-- 
stance, of which. the branches, . 
are ; 
principally composed. a 
Having already stated the most: 


trunks, and roots of — trees, 


approved methods of seasoning 


wood, under the article TrmBer, ° 
we shall at present diregt. our at- 


tention 
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tention to the most advantageous, 
expedients. that have been devised. 
for preserving this useful substance; 
-and conclude with an account of 
the best modes of imparting to it 
different colours. 

To render timber more durable, 

it hasbeen, recommended to saw) 
the trees into scantlings ; or, where 
the wood is designed to be. used 
entire, to hew it into the requisite 
shape ; when it is to be laid ina 
bed of sand (contained in a case or 
shell of brick-work) and heated by 
means of a furnace, built beneath, 
As soon as the wood becomes hot, 
the sap exudes, and is imbibed: by 
ihe sand ; in consequence of which, 
the quality of the. timber is greatly 
improved. This method has been 
successfully tried; but, as it is too 
expensive, Dr, Lewis advises all 
wood, that is exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather, to be coated 
with a preparation of pulverized 
pit-coal and melted tar, reduced to 
the consistence of paint, which he 
has found very efficacious, In those 
cases, however, where piles, or 
other masses of timber, are subject 
to the action of water, the most 
simple mode of preserving it, is 
that employed in the Bermuda 
Islands, and other parts of Ame- 
rica. It consists in covering such 
wood repeatedly. with train or 
whale-oil, allowing each coat to 
become perfectly dry, before an- 
other is applied.—For preventing 
the combustion of wood, the read- 
er will consult the article Fire- 
PROOF,» 

Mahogany, ebony, and the finer 
woods, being very expensive, ar- 
tisans have contrived various pre- 
parations for tinging timber, so 
as to be with difficulty distinguish- 
ed from them. ‘Thus, ebony may 
be imitated, by boiling clean, 
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smooth*box in oil, till it become; 
perfeGtly black; or, by washing 
pear-tree wood, that.has been pre. 
viously planed, with aqua-fortis, 
and drying it in a shady place, in, 


- the open air; after which, writing-, 


ink must repeatedly be passed over’ 
it, and. the wood dried in a similar 

manner, till it acquire.a deep black, 
colour, It may,then be polished 

with wax and a woollencloth, which, 
will give it a fine lustre. 

In the new “ Transactions of the, 
Royal Society of Gattingen,” Prof, 
BrecxMann has, published the re-, 
sult of numeraqus experiments, re-, 
lative to the staining or dyeing-of, 
wood. He dire&s, for instance, a 
piece of plane-tree to be put into a, 
glass. vessel, containing pulverized, 
dragon’s-blood mixed. with. oil or, 
turpentine, and placed over the, 
fire: in a short time, the wood will 
acquire a beautiful colour, resem- ' 
bling that of mahogany; and the 
dragon’s-blood, adhering to the sur-, 
face, may be separated by applying 
rectified spirit of wine. If, gam- 
boge be dissolved in spirit of tur- 
pentine, it will impart a bright-yel- 
low colour; and. one part of dra- 
gon’s-blood, with two of gamboge, 
communicate various shades to the 
wood of the beech and plane-trees. 
A fine walnut-tree tint may be 
obtained, by rubbing common wood 
with a mixture, prepared of the 
bark of the trees, or the shells of 
walnuts, previously dried, pulve- 
rized, and-reduced to,a proper con 
sistence with nut-oil,’ 

Another preparation:-for commu- 
nicating a perfect mahogany-colour 
to inferior woods, especially those — 
of the elm, maple, and sycamore- 
trees, consists of the following in- 
gredients: Dissolve.two drams. of 


-dragon’s-blood, one.dram of wild 


alkanet (dachusa tin¢foria, L,),and 
: half 


“4a 
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half a dram of aloe, in half a pint 
of rectified spirit of wine. | Previ- 
ously to using this tin€ture, the 
_ wood ought to be moistened with 
aqua-fortis; when two or three 
coats of the former, each being al- 
lowed to dry before the next is 
applied, will be sufficient ‘to pro- 
duce the desired effe&. 

In March, 1778, a patent was 
granted to Mr, Humpurey Jacx- 
son, for his method of beautifying, 
and preserving the colour of every 
kind of wood, by means of a stain, 
varnish, and powder, He direéts 
the substance first to be polished 


with the following composition :—: 


Take pumice-stoneandburnt alum, 
of each equal parts; lapis calami- 
naris, and green-vitriol calcined to 
redness, of each half a part; let 
the whole be reduced to a fine 
powder, and rubbed with a woollen 
cloth on the wood, till it acquire a 
fine polish: the stain must now 
be prepared as follows :—Let 6lbs. 
of stick-lac be boiled in three 
gallons of water, till the colour be 
extracted, when the liquor ought 
to be strained: half a pound of 
miadder-root is also to be boiled in 
three quarts of water: next, half 
a pound of cochineal, a similar 
quantity of kermes, and 4 oz. of 
clean scarlet-rags, are to be digested 
in a glass vessel, containing one 
ome of spirit of wine, and a so- 
Jution of 2 0z. of pearl-ash in half 
a pint of water, till al] the tinging 
matter be combined with the li- 
quor. Afterstraining it, the de- 
coction of stick-lac must be added, 


and a sufficient quantity of aqua-- 


fortis be mixed with the whole, to 
impart a proper red colour; when 
the compound may be laid on with 
a brush.—In order to prepare the 
varnish, the patentee dire&ts one 
pound of clear white amber, half 
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a pound of copal, a similar quan 


tity of spirit of turpentine, as welk 
as of the oils of rosemary, and — 

Javender ; and six pounds of nut- 
oil, to be digested in a sand¢heat, 
till the oils acquire the consist- 
ence of syrup: the liquor is now 
to be strained for use; and, when 
the varnish becomes clear, it must 
be applied to the stained wood with 
a. painter’s brush ; after which it 
Should be suffered to dry. 

A patent was likewise granted, 
in November, 1791, to SamuEL 
Bentuam, Esq. for his invention 
of a method of planing wood.— 
Oar limits will net admit of an 
analysis of his diffuse specification : 
we shall therefore only state that, by 
his contrivance, the operation of 
planing is simplified to such a de- 


‘gree that animals, steam, water, 


machinery, and other brute or in- 
animate agents, may be advan- _ 
tageously employed.—A minute 
account of his patent is inserted in ~ 
the 5th vol. of the “« Repertory of 


‘Arts, &e. - 


! 

Various other methods of stain- 
ing wood blue, green, purple, red 
and yellow, are practised by arti- 
ficers, Of these, we shall com- 
municate only the most expeditious, — 
and least expensive. 

Biruge:—Take 2 drams of the 
best indigo reduced to a fine pows ~ 
der ;- put it in a glass with 2 oz. of - 
oil of vitriol, and agitate them with 
a new clay-pipe.— After stand-- 
ing 10 or 12 hours, at the farthest, 
in a temperate place, pour it into 
a large glass vessel, or china bow], 
and add such a portion of pure 
water as may be expedient to give 
it the tint required.—Those, to 
whom the saving of time is an ob- 
je&t, may purchase. this staining 
liquor. ready. prepared, from the - 
dyer,’ Another mode of tinging 

wood 
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wood blue, is that of dissolving 
yerdigrease in distilled vinegar ; 


then making a separate solution of 
2 oz. of pure pearl-ashes in a pint 


_ of water: the former liquid should 


be first repeatedly applied to the 
surface of the wood, till it be of 
a sufficiently deep green colour ; 
when the latter preparation must 
be drawn over it, with a soft 
painter's brush, as often as may be 
necessary to change it to a proper 
blue cast. | 

Green :—Dissolve purified ver- 
digrease in distilled vinegar, or in 
aqua-fortis diluted with 15 or 20 
times its weight of water, and ap- 
ply the solution to wood previously 
warmed. 

Puree :—Take 1 02. of log- 
wood, and 2 drams of Brazil-wood ; 
boil them together in a quart of 
water, slowly, over a moderate 
fire : when one-half of the fluid is 
evaporated, it must be strained, 
and several times laid on the wood, 
with a proper brush, til] it have re- 
ceived a dark-red shade. Thus 
prepared, and being allowed to 
become perfectly dry, it may be 
changed toa fine purple shade, by 
. drawing over it repeatedly a weak 
solution of the purest pearl-ash, 
namely, one dram in a pint of 
water. Some dexterity, however, 
must be exerted on this occasion ; 
as, by too sudden and frequent 

pplications of either of the two 
iquids, the colour 1s very apt to 
assume a dark blue, instead of a 
purple shade. 
’Rep:—Take 2 


pot-ash; mix them with a quart of 
water; and let the composition 
stand in a warm place for several 
days ; stirring it occasionally.— 
When sufficiently extracted, the 
goloured liquor must be decanted, 


oz. of Brazil- . 
wood, and 2 drams of purified 
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moderately warmed, and in that 
state applied to the wood as many 
times as may be deemed necessary 
for giving it a more or less bright 
cast. Next, a solution of alum, 
in the proportion of 2 oz. to a 
quart of water, is to be laid on the 
wood (while it is still wet from the 
former stain) with asoft brush, or 
other instrument.—After polishing 
the articles thus stained, their co- 
lour may be rendered still more 
beautiful and permanent, by giv- 
ing thern one or more coats, with 
a varnish prepared of shell-lac. 

Yettow :—tThis delicate tint 
may be easily imparted to wood, 
which is naturally white: for this 
purpose, take 1 0z. of pulverized 
turmeric, and a pint of rectified 
spirit of wine; shake them in a 
glass bottle; allow the. infusion to 
stand for several days, closely co- 
vered : then decant the liquor, and 
lay it on the wood repeatedly, 
as may be found necessary.—A 
cheaper method, however, con- 
sists in applying weak aqua-fortis 
to wood previously warmed, and 
immediately after the stain is given, 
holding it to the fire, at some dis- 
tance, till it acquire the desired 
cast. But it should be remarked, 
that the aqua-fortis must be sufh- 
ciently diluted -with water; as, 
otherwise, the wood is apt to ac- 
guire a brown or bjackish hue. In 
order to improve the articles thus 
stained, the same expedients may 
be adopted, as those suggested in 
the preceding paragraph. 

Yo conclude:—As. it is fre- 
quently an object of some import- 
ance, to closeandsecure thechinks, 
flaws, or other accidental defects 
in’ wooden vessels, in the most 
expeditious manner, Wwe COn- 
ceive. that a tough paste, com- 
posed of whiting, a solution of 

eam 
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gum-arabic or tragacanth, and a 
proper quantity of oak-bark re- 
duced to a fine powder, may be 
advantageously applied to tubs or 
casks, with a view to prevent far- 
ther leaking. But, on such occa- 
Sions, it will always. be more ad- 
visable to empty the vessels; and, 
after drying them, to use a ceé- 
ment, consisting of pitch, bullocks’ 
blood, linseed-oil, turpentine, and 
the finest brick-dust, melted toge- 
ther in an iron pan: before, how- 
ever, this powerful lute be laid on, 
all the crevices or chinks ought. to 
be properly caulked, or filled up 
with tow or oakum, 

Woop-asHes, See Asuus, 

Woob-BingE.  Sce Honey- 
SUCKLE, the Common. 


WOOD-COCK, or Scolopax - 


rusticola, L.. a bird. of passage, 
generally appearing in England to- 
ward the latter end of O€tober, and 
retiring early in March.—It is 
-about 14 inches in length, and, 
with expanded wings, 26 in breadth; 
the crown of the head, hind-part of 
the neck, back, and coverts of the 
wings, are beautifully marked with 
ferruginous red, black, and -grey 


colours; though. the breast. and’ 


belly are barred with numerous 
transverse lines of adusky hue. 

W ood-cocks, on their first arrival, 
take up their residence in copses of 
© or 10:years growth. but seldom 
continue in one place longer than 
12 or 15 days. They subsist on 
worms. and. insects, ~which their 
jong bills enable them to extra& 
from soft grounds, and moist woods, 
In the evening, these birds repair 
to pools and springs, whence they 
retire to open fields and meadows, 
for the remainder of the night. The 
sportsmanmay, therefore, with ad- 
vantage, take his standin those nar- 
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row passes on the borders of woods, ~ 
communicating with streams; or, 
he may watch these: fowls about 
the close of the evening, near the 
pools which they frequent: 

As an article of food, the wood- 


cock affords, to the luxurious, one. 


of the most delicious dishes: its fla- 
vour is considered superior to that 
of the ParTRipes, 
Woop-Louss. See Suaters. 
WOOD-PECKER, or Picus, L. 
a genus of birds comprising 10: 
species, 4 of which are frequently 
met with in Britain: the following 
of these are the most remarkable. 
1, The virzdis, or Green Wood- 
pecker,. is about the size of a 
throstle; of a greenish-yellow. 
shade; and feeds entirely on in- 
sects: its principal employment, 


consists in climbing up’ and: down 


the trunks or boughs of trees, which 
it perforates with such exactness, 
asif the holes were made with hu- 
man art. After having sufficiently 
excavated an unsound tree, the fe- 
inale deposits 5 or 6 semi-transpa-> 
rent, white. eggs; and the young 
brood are taught to ascend and de- 
scend trees, before they are able to: 
fly.—These active birds are said to 
occasion great havock among bees,’ 
in the winter season. se 
2. The minor, or Least-spotted: 
Wood-pecker, scarcely weighs one 
ounce, being.only about: 6 inches: 
in length, and 11 in breadth: it is: 
likewise a formidable enemy to 
bees :—in the winter, this bird fre-: 
quents orchards, whither it resorts: 
for the purpose of picking up the 


larvae of caterpillars, and other in- ’ 


sects. It. also builds its nest in: 


holes of trees, previously scooped — 


out with its penetrating: bill ; ands 
is known in some parts of Eng»: 
land, by the name of hickwadl. 

Woods: 


) 
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- Wood-peckers, though eaten by 
the Italians, do not form an article 


_ of food at the British tables. 


WOODROOF, the Swezer, or 
Asperula odorata, L, an indigenous 
perennial, growing in woods and 


| shady places; where it flowers in 


the month of May.—This plant 
possesses an exceedingly grateful 
odour, that increases on .being mo- 
derately dried: it has a sub-sa- 
line, and somewhat austere taste ; 
which, together with, a peculiar, 


fine flavour, it also imparts to vi-. 


nous liquors.—According to Lin- 
wus, the smell.of this herb, ex- 
pels dicks, and other insects. 

The sweet woodroof is supposed 
to attenuate viscid humours, and 
strengthen the bowels ; to remove 
obstructions of the liver and bili- 
ary ducts; and was formerly es- 
teemmed a medicine of great effica- 
cy in epilepsies and palsies,—The 
plant is eaten, by cows, horses, 
sheep, and goats; having the re- 


markable property of increasing the 


milk of animals, and especially of 
those first mentioned.—See also 


“Trea; p. 194. - 


Woop-saGe. See Wood-Gsr- 
MANDER. 

W ooD-sORREL, 
the Common Wood. 
WoobD-WAXEN. 

GREENWEED. 
W ooDY-NIGHTSHADE. 


See SoRREL 
See DyveEr’s- 


See 


NIGHTSHADE. wit 
_* WOOL, in general, signifies the 
hairy substance which forms the. 


covering of SHEEP. 

The growth of wool is always 
completed in one year, when it 
spontaneously decays, and is natu- 
rally renewed; in which respect it 


- resembles the hair of most of the 


Jower animals; though that . of 


sheep is considerably finer, and’ 


grows with, more’ uniformity, each 
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filament. advancing at an equal 
distance; separating from the skin 
nearly at the same time; and, if it 
be not previously shorn, it falls off 
naturally; the animal being al- 
ready provided with a short coat of 
young wool, that undergoes simi- 


Jar changes in the subsequent year. 


Another circumstance, that dis- 
tinguishes wool from hair, is its va- 
rious thickness in different parts of 
the same sheep; being closer at 
the points than at the roots; and 
the part, which grows during the 
winter, being considerably finer 
than that produced in the summer, 
—Next to Spanish wool, the Eng- 
lish sheep furnish the. most valua- 
ble commodity of the kind in Hu- 


_ rope, 


Wool, when first shorn, is called 
a fleece, and every fleece is divided 
into. three. kinds, namely: The 
prime or mother-wool, which is 
taken from the neck and back; the 
seconds, or. that of the. tails. and 
legs; and the thirds, which is ob- 
tained from the breast, and beneath 
the belly. 

The finest and most esteemed 
sorts of British wool, at present, are 
those obtained from the Ryeland, 
South-Down, Shetland, Cotswold, 
Herefordshire, and Cheviot-sheep; . 
and, as this article forms the most 
extensive staple commodity of Bri. 
tish commerce, various and suc- 
cessful attempts have lately been 
made to improve its quality. To. 
effeG this desirable object, recourse 
has been had to intermixing or 
crossing the different breeds; and, 
by the patriotic exertions of the 
British Wool Society, the Board 


of Agriculture, Lord SOMERVILLE , 


(see p. 62, of the present volume), . 
and Dr, Parry, the British wool 
is now little inferior to the best 
kind imported from Spain, 

Our 
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Our limits*not permitting us to 
detail the results of their useful 
and interésting experiments, we 
shall only remark, that those who 
are about to seleta flock of sheep, 
whether for fattening, or chiefly on 
account of their wool, should not 
venture to purchase any animals 
without the assistance of an emi- 
nent wool-stapler; for such person, 
being conversant with the different 
qualities of wool, is doubtless bet- 
ter enabled to form an accurate 
judgment, than could be expected 
from any farmer or -agriculturist, 
Besides, the situations to which 
sheep have been accustomed, ought 
to be carefully investigated. Those, 
for instance, which have been habi- 
tuated to hilly or mountainous pas- 
tures, should not be removed to a 
verdant plain: nor must the re- 
verse plan ever be adopted; for it 
is not the gigantic size that consti- 
tutes the value of sheep, but an 
ability to withstand the seasons, 
together with a disposition to fatten 
kindly, and to produce the largest 
quantity of fine wool, in poor lands. 
It is principally by attending to the 
natural habits of this noble animal, 
that the Spanish wool has acquired 
such celebrity. But, as a complete 
account of the management of 
sheep in Spain, would exceed the 
limits of this work, we shall only 
recommend to the consideration of 
our country readers, three remark- 
able circumstances, to which the 


superiority of Spanish wool is ge- + 


nerally, and we believe justly, at- 
tributed. , 

The frst, is the use of Satr; 
which, being spread on small tiles 
er slates, the animals are driven 
among them, and permitted to lick 
them at pleasure ; though, when 
sheep depasture on lime-stone 
walks, no salt is required. Thus, 
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-all acidity in the stomach is cor 


rected: as, however, the prehibi- 
tory duty on that article cannot fail 
to prove a material obstacle to its 
more general consumption for such 
useful purpose, Lord SomeRVILLe 
proposes chalk to be substituted ; 
and he judiciously remarks that, as 


this fossil correéts acidity in calves, | 


it may; with equal advantage, be 
given to sheep. 

Secondly, 1m-the month of Sep- 
tember, red or yellow ochre is, by 
the Spaniards, constantly rubbed 
into the wool, with which it incor- 
porates; and, while it qualifies the 
perspiration of the animals, that 
would otherwise impart a harshness 
to the wool, it forms a covering alike | 
impenetrable to heat and cold. 

The third, and most important, — 
cause of the excellence of Spanish 
fleeces, is the rigorous observance 
of the mesta,' or Code of Sheep- 
laws; in ebedience to which, the 
climate must’ be changed accord- 
ing to the season, so as constantly 
to preserve an equal temperature. 
Thus, the flocks are never turned 
out of the fold to feed, till the 
morning dews have evaporated ; 
because these are extremely preju- 
dicial to the health of sheep, and 
frequently produce the rot of the 
liver, and also the foot-rot. Far- 
ther, these animals are regularly 
sweated, one or two days previ- 
ously to shearing, in order to make 
the wool separate more readily ; 
and are likewise carefully. housed 
(particularly if the weather be cold 
or rough) for several nights after 
they have been shorn; a manage- » 
ment which, if it: be essential to 
the prosperity of sheep in the more 
temperate climates of Spain, is ab- 
solutely necessary in Britain.— 
Those of: our readers, who wish to 
investigate this important yee 

Wi 
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will meet with numerous and va- 
Iuable hints relative to wool, in 
Lord SoMERVILLE’s ‘ System fol- 
lowed during the Two last Years 
by the Board of Agriculture,” &c. 
1800 ; also in the 2d vol. of “Com- 
- munications to the Board of Agri- 
culture; and, lastly, in Dr. Par- 
ry’s “ Facts and Olservations tend- 
ing to shew the Praéticability and 
Advantage to the Individual and 
Nation, of producing in the British 
Isles, Clothing Wool, equal to that 
‘of Spain,” &c. Ato. pp. 93. As. 
Cadell and Davies, 1800. 

The utility of wool, as a warm 
and useful clothing (see CLora, 
FLANNEL, &c.); and, when no 
longer serviceable as a garment, 
its shreds or rags in the manufac- 
ture of Soar, having already been 
sufficiently explained, it will be 
needless to enter into farther de- 
tail :—as the various atts of parlia- 
ment relative to’the wool-trade, 
will ‘not admit of an analysis in this 
work, we shall conclude with 
briefly stating the different exclu- 
sive privileges that have been 
granted for dressing, preparing, 

-and manufacturing wool, and wool- 
Jen cloth. 

The following are the principal 
patents of which specifications have 
been published, namely :—1. In 
March, 1787,Mr.JonnHarmar’s, 
‘for a machine designed to raise a 
shag on woollen cloth :—2. Mr. 
Gro. Jerrrey’s, in March, 1791, 
for a new method of dyeing stutts, 
and woollen cloths, of various co- 
lours:—3. The Reverend EpmunpD 
CarTWRIGHT’S, in May, 1792, for 
a machine designéd to comb wool: 
—4. Messrs. Henry WricarT and 
Joun Hawkins, in June, 1793; 
for their invention of certain ‘ma- 
chinery, that may be employed in 
combing, dressing, and, preparing 
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wool.—-And 5: Mr. TaomasCon= 
Nwop’s, in January, 1795; in conse 
quence of his newly invented ma- 
chine for batting wool.—These 
various contrivances, however, be= 
ing too complex to admit of plain 
descriptions, the inquisitive reader 
will consult the ist, 2d, 3d, 8th, 
and 12th volumes of the ‘* Reper- 
tory of Arts,” &c.; where full spe- 
cifications. are inserted, and iluse 
trated with several engravings. 

Wooten Ciotu. See Ciorsy - 

Work. See LaBour. 

WorkK-HOUSE. See PooR-HOUSE. 

“WORMS, are the meanest of 
the lower animals. Those which 
infest the bowels of the humana 
body, are generally divided into 
three kinds, namely, 1. the asca- 
rides, or small round and, short 
white worms; 2. the ¢eres, or dum- 
bricus, a round and long worm; 
and, 3. the taenia, or tape- worm.— 
Having already treated of the first 
and third~kinds, under their re- 
spective heads, we s!all now give 
an account of the second, or round 
worm. 

Symptoms of Worms :—Paleness 
of the face; itching of the nose ;. 
dilatation of the pupil; grinding of 
the teeth during sleep; voracious, 
or bad appetite; fetid breath ; nau- 
sea, while the belly is mostly in- 
flated, hard, and painful. Erup- 
tions often appear, particularly on 
the face: and, in the morning, the 
patient is affected with a copious 
flow of saliva, and an uncommon 
craving for dry food, suchas bread, 
potatoes, &c. 

The manner in which worms 
originate in the human body, is not 
yet ascertained ; but, in general, it 
has been observed, that they are 
found principally in persons and 
children of a weak and relaxed di- 
gestion; in such as eat great quan- 

tities 
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carefully avoiding new beer, and — 
all fermented liquors.—-Coffee, tea, 
and fat broths, must also be ab- ~ 
stained from; but a draught of © 
water, in which crude mereury has 
been boiled, taken every morning | 
before breakfast, is asserted to be 
ore of the most: efficacions diets ~ 
drinks.— With regard to solid food, - 
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tities of fruit, and raw vegetables ; 
as well as in the inhabitants of the 
sea-coast. Hence persons, who sub- 
sist. chiefly on fish, are often trou- 
bled with worms. 

Cure :—To expel such as already 
exist in the body, and to prevent 
their re-produdtion, it will be ad-: 
visable to administer strong purga- . 


tives and tonics.—With the former 
intention, a variety of medicines 
have been recommended, and many 
unprincipled. empirics have levied 
contributions on the credulous; but 
one of the most efficacious réme- 
dies, is a composition of jalap and 


¢alomel, when used in the manner - 


sirected p. 190 of this volume: the 
dose should be repeated twice or 
three times, during the space of a 
fortnight. On the. intermediate 
days,. the patient may use the solu- 
tion of emetic tartar mentioned in 
the same page; or a dram of the 
powder of tin, mixed with honey 
or treacle, twice. inthe day. The 
following treatment has likewise, 
in many instances,’ been attended 
with success. ‘Take of pulverized 
‘worm-seed, two drams; jalap, va- 
Jerian, and .4sthiops mineral, of. 
each one dram; mix the whole 
with a sufficient quantity of trea- 
cle, or honey, to form an electuary ; 
of which a tea-spoonful is to be 
taken twice a day. ‘The operation 
of these medicines may be consi- 
derably increased by clysters, con- 
sisting of strong solutions of salt 
with the addition of oil. 

The principal tonics to be used 
against worms, will be the Peru- 
vian bark, Valerian, and Steel ; 
but none of these ative drugs can 
with safety be resorted to, with. 
out proper advice.—The patient's 
diet should be duly regulated: his 
beverage ought to consist of cold 
water, or sweetened with honey, 


the bread ought to be well baked, 
and a slice spread with treacle and 
scraped carrot, garlick, or pulve- 
rized wormseed, eaten every morn- 
ing, has often been produ@ive of 
good effets. Onions, borse-radish, — 
salted and dried animal food (even 
sound Dutch herrings, occasion- 
ally), as: well as spices, and ripe 
frit, are here proper ‘articles of — 
food. On the other hand, all such 
substances as tend to occasion fla- 
tulence ; especially white cabbage, 
pease, dried beans, potatoes, and 
other farinaceous articles; for in- 
stance, pastry, confe€tionary, and 
whatever: is of a fat and oily na- 
ture, particularly pork, ham, &c 
‘must be carefully avoided. 
»» Children troubled with worms, 
shouid take moderate exercise; and 
be diretted to masticate their food 
properly. It is farther absolutely 
necessary, that the motions of their 
limbs and body should’ never be 
constrained by tight garments, par- 
ticularly those around the belly and 
hips; as such injudicious practices 
cannot fail ultimately to impair 
their digestion. 
Worm, the Blind. See vol. i, 
p- 288. , ° 
WORMS, or EartH-worMs, 
in husbandry, are very injurious 
creatures, especially in corn-fields ; 
where they consume the young 
roots, and thus destroy the greater 


-part of the crop, 


‘To prevent such depredations, it 
has been recommended to manure 
| ‘the: 
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the soil with soof, or salt; or to 
sprinkle it with sea-water; and, 
where this cannot be easily pro- 
cured, with a solution of bay-salt 
in common water. The brine of 
salted meat may likewise ibe em- 
ployed in gardens; or, if walnut- 
leaves be steeped in water for afew 
days, the fluid will acquire such a 
degree of bitterness, as to prove a 
certain poison to reptiles of every 
description. 

Worm, the Glow, 
WORM, | 

Worm, the: Silk.. 
WORM. 

Worm, the Tape, 
WORM. 

Worms, in Dogs. 
p. 151, 

Worms, in Horses. See Botts. 

Wormwoop,theCommon. See 
-Mucwort. | 

WORMWOOD, the Sea, or 
Sea SouTHERN-woop, Artemisia 
maritima, Lis an indigenous pe- 


See GLow~ 
See SILK- 
See Tarer- 


See vol. i. 


rennial, growing on the sea-coasts, - 


and flowering in the month of Au- 
gust.—In its wild state, the odour 
of this plant is similar to that of 
the Marum Germander (see vol. ii. 
p-. 309); or of CampHor; but, 
when cultivated iw gardens, it be- 
comes less fragrant. Its virtues 
correspond with those of the Mue- 
_ WORT, or Common Wormwood, 
though in an inferior degree. 

The Sea Wormwood is fre- 
quently used as an ingredient in 
distilled waters: when triturated 
with fine sugar, it is formed into 
a conserve.—This marine plant is 
eaten by horses; but refused by 
cows, goats, and sheep. 

.. WORT, is an infusion of malt, 
from which different kinds of Aur 
and Beer are brewed. 

T¥ort possesses considerable anti- 
septic. propertics, and has often 


 ~ 
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proved an excellent diet-drink, 
which remarkably promoted the 
cure of the true Scurvy :—it may 
also be advantageously used as 
common beverage, in. cancerous 
ulcers, and in all other cases, 
where a strong putrid disposition 
prevails in the fluids. 

WOUND, in surgery, is a re- 
cent and violent solution of con- 
tinuity in a soft, external part of 
the body ; being attended with an 
effusion of blood.—To enter into 
a full discussion of the different 
kinds of wounds, as denominated 
from the parts affeCted, would ex- 
ceed the limits of this work: we 
shall, therefore, first give a short 
account of wounds in general, and 
afterwards treat of such casualties, 
according to their particular situa- 
tions. 

The danger attending a wound, 
depends chiefly on the part which 
is injured, and.on the constitution 
of the patient. If, however, the 
heart, any of the Jarge internal 
blood-vessels, the spinal marrow, 
or the brain, be wounded,. the as- 
sistance of an expert surgeon ought 
instantly to be procured; as. the 
event generally proves fatal. Si- 
milar consequences may be appre- 
hended, when nerves proceeding 
to the heart, are materially in- 


jured, 


On the other hand, if the wound 
be superficial, or what is usually 
termed acut, in the upper or lower 
extremities, especially in the muscu 
lar part of the arm, hand, finger, or 
in the leg or foot, it will be advisable 
immediatelyto compress the wound- 
ed part (without examining its size 
and dimensions), so as to exclude 


_ every access of air, and to prevent 


the efflux of blood:—next, any 
tenacious matter, such as glue, 


shoe-maker’s wax, gold-beater’s 


leaf, 
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leaf, or the common stickingplas- 
ter of the shops, should be speedily 
applied. Thus artisans, working 
with edged tools, very properly treat 
the frequent accidents of this na- 
ture: and, though the wound may 
extend even to the bone, yet it 
will in this simple manner, be safe- 
ly and expeditiously healed. Nay, 
daily experience evinces, that exter- 
nal injuries of the head, neck, 

breast, &c. may be successfully 
treated by a similar method, espe- 
cially by the aid of slips of adhe- 
hesive plaster ; which, in the latter 
situation, must be applied to the 
part during the act of inspiring; so 


that it may not be displaced by the. 


alternate expansion and contraction 
of the muscles in breathing; and 
that it may prove no impediment 
in that important process of the 
animal economy. Where, how- 
ever, a wounded part has beén ne- 
elected, and exhibits rough edges ; 
or, if the skin and: muscles have 
been lacerated, a different treat- 
ment must be adopted: in these 
cases, a pledget or lint dipped in 
sweet-oil, should be applied to the 
injured spot, andthe whole covered 
with a piece of fine oil-cloth. After 
24 hours, the first dressing may be 
removed, without tearing or break- 
ing the small fibres adhering to the 
lint; when the pledget ought to be 
renewed.’ On such occasions, a 
proper bandage will be indispen. 
sably necessary, in order to pro- 
mote the juncture of the lips of the 
wound; but, in case the latter 
shew a disposition to suppurate, 
the use of oil will be-hurtful; as 
the wound must be treated in 
the manner pointed out, under the 
article ULCER. 

In. fresh wounds, or in gevere 
bruises, the application of cold war 
ter is. strongly recommended by 
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Nanwont, an Italian; and Ars 
quebusade water, by THEpEN, the 
first German surgeon.—Percy ad- 


vises the following efficacious oint= 


ment: Take a sinall glassful of the 
clarified juice expressed from the 
green leaves of the burdock, and 
a similar portion of almond or olive= 
oil: these liquids must be duly in- 
corporated ina pewter vessel or 
mortar, by meansof a leaden pestle. 
Thus, a green ointment will be ob« 
tained, which may be spread on 
lint or soft linen, and applied to 
the wound every 12 hours, or of 
tener. ‘This preparation softens 
the callous edges of the ulcer, and 
cleanses the latter, while it equally 
promotes suppuration and cicatri-~ 
zation. Ifthe fungous flesh grow 
too rapidly, the simple juice of bur- 
dock, without the oil, will be pre- 
ferable, At each dressing, the 
pledget or lint may be covered with 
a fresh leaf of the same plant; 
which may also be laid on the 
newly formed scar, with a view to 
render it more firm.—As the un- 
guent above described is in great 
estimation on the Continent, Dr. 
Uwnzer adds, that it may be pre- 
served for ‘a considerable time, 
when kept in a cool place; or, for 
long voyages, it should be boiled, 
and allowed to beccme. cold, two 
or three different times, till it ac- 
quire a thick consistence. 

M. de Kessei, a respectable 
German writer, observes from long 
experience, that new honey spread. 


/on folded linen, affords an excel- 


lent remedy for fresh and bleeding 
wounds, which ought not to be 
washed or otherwise handled; pro 
vided they contain no foreign sub- 
stances, for instance, glass, splin- 
ters, &c. If they happen to be 
deep, or have large orifices, the 
honey-plaster should be repeated 

every 
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“every four or five hours, and -after 


some days, only once in twenty- | 


four.—He farther states, that such 
application not only stops the bleed- 
ing, but also prevents inflammation, 
_ swelling, and suppuration, while 
it checks the growth of fungous 
flesh. : | 

In all open wounds, it is an ob- 
ject of the first importance, that 
the patient, especially during the 
act of dressing them, breathe a 
pure, salubrious air; for, a foul or 
contaminated atmosphere, such as 
that of hospitals, and crowded ha- 
' pitations, always increases the 
danger ; so that small, superficial 
injuries have, from that source, 
frequently been attended with fatal 
effects. 

Tight bandages often occasion a 
considerable swelling of the adja- 
cent parts : in such cases, the roller 
ought to be very gradually remov- 
ed; as, otherwise, the tumefaction 
of the compressed places will sud- 
denly increase, and sometimes ter- 
minate in mortification. Hence, 
Perir recommends the bandage 
to be renewed every three hours, 
so that it may each time be less 
tightly fastened.—-In wounds which, 
from their nature, cannot be speedi- 
ly healed, the use of Goulard- water, 


or other preparations of lead, is ex-. 


_ tremely improper ; as they should, 
from their commencement, be 
dressed with suppurating remedies. 
Hence, in all cases of febrile heat, 
and external inflammation, emol- 
lient poultices, composed of the 
crumb of bread boiled in milk, 
must be instantly applied, and 
changed several times in the day ; 
or, as often as they become cold, 
without disturbing or touching the 
wounded part with the fingers. 

In order, if possible, to.obviate 
the symptoms of inflammation, it 
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will, in some instances, be ad- 
visable to draw blood from a vein 
of the arm or foot; to resort, to 
opening medicines, such as neutral 
salts, with a few grains.of nitre; 
to apply similar. clysters ; and, on 
the whole, to-observe a cooling re-~ 
gimen. Such ‘treatment is parti- 
cularly necessary, in consequence 
of stabs of cuts given with sharp- 
pointed or.edged instruments, and 
in other wounds proceeding to,in- 
terior parts. Hence, Tissor re- 
marks, that persons who had been 
dangerously wounded in the chest, 
in the abdomen, or in the thighs, 
have completely recovered, ‘by ab- 
staining from all animal food, even 
frony. broths, salted and pickled 
provisions of every description ; 
while they subsisted for several 
weeks exclusively on barley-water, 
wort, or other mucilaginous vege- 
table deco€tions; without using any 
medicines, or applying ointments, 
On the other band, frequent blood- : 
letting, as well as the internal use 

of balsamic drugs, or what.are em- 
phatically termed vulnerary herbs, 
generally, tend to,increase febrile 
heat, and consequently render the - 
wound more dangerous than if its 
healing were solely intrusted to 
the efforts of Nature. In short, ve- 
nesection will be proper only in 
those cases which admit of cooling 
repellent applications, in the very 
first stages of external inflamma- 
tion. But, if the latter become 
violent; being attended with great 
tension, irritation, and pain, it will 
be proper to apply either the emol- 
lient poultice before mentioned, 
every three hours; orfomentations 
made of elder and chamomile flow- 


ers, wormwood,. &c. 5 or, accord- 
-ing to,cireumstances, a solution of 


Venice soapin spirit of wine. Thus, 


if the inflammation cannot be re« 


Aa solyed, 
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solved, and must be suffered to 
terminate in suppuration, the me- 
thod here pointed out will be appli- 
cable; and, in order to mitigate 
acute pain, KirKLAND recom- 
‘mends warm oil to be applied ; an 
ancient remedy,’ the excellence of 
which is recorded in the history of 
the Good Samaritan. Nay, the 
modern Arabs heal their gun-shot 
wounds in a similar manner, by 
pouring into them fresh, warm 
butter. 

’ As soon as suppuration takes 
place, the symptomatic fever sene- 


‘Tally subsides; but, if the latter 


“will be a hectic fever. 
‘PRINGLE therefore: observes, that 


‘deep, or when they cannot be at- | 


continue to exert its influence over 
the patient, this circumstance may 
arise from the accumulation of cru- 
dities in the alimentary canal, and 
which ought, without delay, to be 
removed by cooling laxatives. These 
will prove no impediment to the 
suppurative process, but rather 
tend to promote it, by abating and 
suppréssing the fever. If, never- 


theless, with the utmost precaution~ 


in the cure of wounds, the purulent 
discharge should take its course 
towards the interior parts, or enter 
the circulation of the blood (an 


‘event which often suddenly oc- 


curs), the inevitable consequence 
Sir Joun 


such an alarming effect generally 


follows the timid use of the knife; 


that is, when the incisions have 
either not been made sufiiciently 


tempted, as is the case in gun-shot 
wounds, 
Foreign bodies, such as iron, 


‘lead, splinters of wood, glass, }inen, 


&c. should, if possible, be speedily 
extracted from wounded parts; and, 


“in all serious accidents of this na- 


ture, surgical aid ought to be pro- 


“eured without delay.—Canrver 
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observes, that the skin annually — 
dropped by:serpents, though per-_ 
fectly dry, forms an admirable re- — 
medy for drawing thorns, splinters _ 
of bones, wood, &c. from the parts — 
thus injured; of which remedy, 
however, we cannot speak from 
experience.-When the wound is 
not inflamed, such extraction may 
be promoted by enlarging its ort- 
fice with a proper instrument ; af-_ 
terwards immersing the limb in 
tepid water, or repeatedly applying 
to it a cloth soaked in a similar 
fluid. But, if any pointed bodies, © 
for instance, pieces of glass, cannot 
be thus removed, the wounded part 
should be exposed to the steam of — 
water, and frequent emollient ca- 
taplasms be Jaid over it, with a 
view to facilitate the ejection -of 
hurtful matters, by means of a 
speedy suppuration. As soon as 
the tumor thus treated becomes © 
soft, and presents ,a yellowish- 
white spot in its centre, it must be 
opened; though such favourable. 
change sometimes requires an at- 
tentive treatment, for several weeks. 
Wounds inflited by blunt in- 
struments, or by the grazing of a — 
bullet, or by the large and blunt 
teeth of animals, provided they be — 
not poisonous, should also be treat- 
ed in the manner already stated ; 
though it will, in these cases, be 
useful to apply a pad of folded 
linen, moistened with sweet-oil, or 
with a tepid mixture of vinegar 
and water; because such wounds 
partake of the nature of Lruises. 
With a view to afford greater secu- 
rity, the parts thus bitten, may 
preferably be washed with milk, or 
with luke-warm vinegar and wa~ 
ter. Lawnex, a German surgeon, 
asserts, that one dram of. the pul- 
verized seed of Water-Hemtocx, 


- taken every morning on a piece of 


bread 
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bread and butter, -have, not .only- 
healed malignant bites of. animals, 
but also cured large and fetid ul- 
cers, in an almost incredibly short 
space of time. . 

_ Jf the shin-bone be wounded, no 
oil or unguent must be applied ; 
but the injured part should be 


dressed with a pad dipped in ar-_ 


quebusade or Goulard-water, or 
vinegar ; either of which ought to 
be occasionally dropped. on the. li- 
nen, and this suffered to remain 
undisturbed, in order to exclude 
the air, and to prevent suppuration. 
If, nevertheless, inflammation | be 
apprehended, the patient may use, 
internally, a julep, composed of 
one pint of water, in which two 
drams of nitre are previously dis- 
solved, and afterwards 8 oz. of the 
tinGure of roses, 4 oz. of the syrup 
of pale roses, and 20 drops of vi- 
” triolic acid, are successively added : 
of this mixture he may take two 
table-spoonfuls every second hour, 
or oftener; and its operation ought 
to be supported by cooling purga- 
tives, such as cream of tartar, or 
any neutral salts.—-According to 
Faupicuiere, the honey-plaster 
above mentioned, or the tinder ob- 
tained from burnt paper, when ap- 
_ plied to a fresh wound, and allowed 
to remain on the part affected, till 
it spontaneously fall off, has often 
proved a very efficacious remedy. 
There are many. instances on 
medicalrecord, where small wounds 
of the veins, in consequence of un- 
skilful blood-letting, have been at- 
tended with fatal effects : thus, ifa 


tendon,,or cutaneous nerve, be in- , 


jured, or the orifice in venesection 
be made too small, the whole arm 
_ or leg will become inflamed, and 
the swelling suddenly spread to 
the points of the fingers ar toes. 


In these cases, the whole limb 
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ought.to be.speedily tied up with a. 
proper bandage, and dressed with 
Goulard.. or. arquebusade - water 5 
and BRAMBILLa recommendsemol- 
lient, anodyne, and antispasmodie 
remedies to be applied to the wound- 
ed part.—There are, however, in- 
stances, where the method before 
suggested would be insufficient to 
effect a cure. Fousert asserts, 
that an inflamed arm, in conse- 
quence of an injured nerve, by ve- 
nesection, was successfully treated, 
“first with corrosive (septic) ap- 
plications to the. part affected, and 
afterwards with bread- poultices 
containing Goulard-water,” on the 
suggestion of Arix.—The cele- 
brated HeisterR recommends a 
mixture of oil of turpentine and 
spirit of wine, to be applied to such 
wounded nerves; others advise 
warm spirituous liquors; andSHER- 
WEN justly praises the efficacy of 
warm oil of turpentine, which is 
used by country people, in deep 
wounds inflicted by a needle, or 
other pointed instrament, with a 
view to prevent suppuration : and 
he observes, that cooling and emol- 


-ient external remedies are unavail- 


ing in those nervous casualties,. 
consequent on blgod-letting. _ 
Persons wounded by gun-povw- 
der, especially in the face, should 
not attempt to.extraét such particles 
of the powder as may have pene- 
trated through the skin; because 
they are apt to break, and sink 
deeper into the muscular fibres : 
the only application necessary, on 
these occasions, is Goulard-water, 
or, more effectually, the ointment 
composed of. oil. and lime-water, 
stated under the article Burns. 
With respect to gun-shot wounds, 
we shall only remark that, accord- 
ing to the experience of the ablest , 
surgeons on the Continent, such 
Aa2 injuries 
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injuries are always more speedily 
healed with oil and emollient cata- 
plasms, than with essences, bal- 
sams, and other heating drugs. 
But, as the opinions of professional 
men greatly differ on this subject, 
we must refer the curious réader 
to Mr. Joun Bert's late publica- 
tion, entitled ‘* Discourses on the 
Nature and Cure of Wounds,” (8vo, 
Qs.) ; arid shall add a few remarks 
of Dr. Ropert JAcKson, extracted 
from the 11th vol. of “ The London 
Medical Journal;” where this skil- 


ful practitioner expresses himself to. 


the following effect: —The practice 
of dilating, poulticing, &c. of gun- 
shot wounds, appears to be justi- 
fiable only in those cases, where it 
becomes necessary to extract the 


ball, or the fragment of a bone; — 


or in which inflammation is about 
to commence. In all other in- 
stances, Dr. J. considers dilatation 
as superfluous, and even as con- 
tributing to retard the cure: in his 
Opinion, it is sufficient to bind the 
wound with linen rags, or similar 
bandage, to prevent the access of 
air. Cataplasms, says he, may be 
serviceable in cold climates ; but, 
in warm countries, bandages moist- 
ened with laudanum, or spirituous 
liquors, and even the affusion of 
cold water upon wounded limbs, 
dispose them to heal in a very re- 
markable manner. He confirms 
these observations by numerous 
cases of soldiers who were wounded 
in the contest with America; and 
who ‘recovered more speedily by 
this treatment, than by adopting the 
practice of dilatation, and suppura- 
tion.—See also the articles SryPric 
and TouRNIQUET. 

Wounds of the joints, such as 
the knee, foot, 8&c. heal most ex- 
peditiously by the simple applica- 
tion of cold water’; provided the 
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dtifice of such wounds be imme- 
diately contracted by means of ad- 
hesive plaster. If they happen to_ 
be deep, ScumucKesr advises blood 
to be drawn from a vein; while he ~ 

observes, that, by renewing the | 
compresses with fresh water, as - 

soon as. they become warm, such 
injuries have generally been cured, 
without producing inflammation, 
or any other symptoms.—F6u, on 
this occasion, recommends the pow- 
der of colophony to be strewed on’ 
a pledget, which should be moist- 
ened with rectified spirit of wine, 
and thus applied to the injured 
part; where it will promote the 
discharge of the glutinous synovia,. 
or the water lubricating the joints. 

—See also TENDONS. | | | 

WOUNDS, in farriery, may be 
occasioned by various accidents ; 
but, as our prescribed limits do not 
admit of a minute detail, we shall 
at present state only the treatment, 
which may be most advantageously 
adopted, on common oceasions. 

In all fresh wounds, occasioned 
by cutting instruments, it will be 
sufficient to bring the lips together 
by ligature, or by suture; after 
which, rags dipped inbrandy should 
be applied ; or the orifice may be 
covered with a pledget spread with 
the following ointment :—Take of 
Venice turpentine, and bees-wax, 
each 1lb.; of olive-oil 1¢]b., ang 
12 oz. of yellow resin: let these 
ingredients be melted together, and 
2 or 3 oz. of finely-pulverized ver- 
digrease be added; the whole be- 
ing stirred, till it become cold.— 
See also vol. il. p. 482. 

In cases of: scalds or burns, 
where the skin remains sound, it 
will be advisable to bathe the part 
with camphorated spirit of wine, 
and to cover it with rags dipped in 
the same liquor: salt may also be 

applied, 
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applied to, the burn or scald with 


considerable efficacy. But, if the 
skin be once broken, the part af- 
- feted must be anointed with lin- 
seed or sweet-oil, and a, plaster, 
consisting of bees-wax and oil, be, 
laid over it. I¥, in consequence of 
the pain, a slight degree of FEVER 
occur, the animal must be bled, 
and treated in the manner direfted 
under that article. 

The most important, and also 
the most frequent, of the simple 
wounds, however, are those of 
Lroken knees: this injury is some- 
times occasioned by accident, but 
more commonly by the negli- 
gence of grooms; the careless- 
ness of bad riders on rough roads ; 
or, by exhausting the horse's 
strength through excessive labour. 
On such unfortunate occasions, the 
wounded parts must first be wash- 
ed with a sponge dipped in warm 
water, to prevent the inflammation 
that would otherwise ensue, from 
the particles of gravel or sand ad- 
hering to the flesh: next, they 
ought to be gently wiped with dry 
cloths, and bathed with a mixture, 
consisting of equal parts of cam- 
phorated spirit of wine, and vine- 
gar: thus cleansed, they should be 
covered with a pledget of tow, 
dipped in the same composition. 
But, if the wound be so deep, as 
to produce a considerable degree of 
inflammation, it will be necessary 
to promote suppuration, and to 
- treat it in the manner pointed out 
vol. iii. p. 465.—For the proper 
management of the more dangerous 
wounds, the reader will consult the 
articles Hoor-Bony, Hoor-HuRT, 
OVER-REAGH, PuncTURES, QuiT- 
TOR-BONE, &c. 

- WOUNDWORT, or Stachys, 

L, a genus of plants consisting of 22 
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species; 4. being indigenous; of 
which the following are the prin- 
cipal. z 

1. The palustris, or Marsh 
Woundwort. See Clown’s ALi- 
HEAL. 

2. The sylvatica, or HepGs- 
NETTLE WouNDWORT, is peren- 
nial; grows in hedges-and woods, 
where it flowers in the months of 
July and August.—-The whole of 
this plant possesses a fetid smell ; 
and under its shade, toads are said 
to retreat for shelter. A yellow 
dye is obtained from its leaves and 
branches. It is eaten by sheep and. 
goats ; but refused by horses, cows, 
and hogs.—-BECHSTEIN observes, 
that the stalks of the Hedge-nettle 
Woundwort, when managed in the 


‘manner similar to that pursued with 


hemp, afford a woolly substance, 
which may be spun into yarn ; and, 
on bleaching it, becomes remarka- 
bly white. 3 

WREN, the Common, or Mo- 
tacilla troglodytes, I, is’ very dix 
minutive bird, inhabiting all parts 
of Europe, and especially Eng- 
land, where it maintains itself 
during the severest winters. It is 
from 3 to’4 inches in length; the 
head, neck, and whole body, are 
of a deep-brown colour. 

Wrens construé their nests in 
the corners of out-houses, stacks of 
wood, or holesina wall, being nearly 
of an oval shape, and composed 
chiefly of moss, lined with feathers: 
the female lays from 16 to 18 mi- _ 
nute white eggs, marked with red 
spots; and produces two broods in 
a year.—These creatures subsist on 
small worms and insects: they 
have a pleasing note in the pairing 
season, as well as in the winter, 


especially when fed with poppy- 


seed; and the voice is much strong- 
Aa3 ex 
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er than could be reasonably expeét- 
‘ed from a little warbler which 
scarcely weighs three drams. 

WRESTLING, is a wanton 
combat, or engagement between 
two unarmed persons, whovexert 
all their strength and dexterity to 
throw each other on the ground. 

Wrestling was in great repute 
among the ancients; but, with the 
modern nations, it is seldom prac- 
tised. Indeed, it is almost forgot- 
ten in Britain, excepting in a few 
of the less civilized counties, where 
it forms a favourite game at wakes. 
This exercise, however, like that of 
cudgel-playing, ought to be abo- 
lished ; on account of the accidents 
thus wilfully occasioned ; for every 
nerve is strained by the candidates 
for rural fame, who thus fre- 
quently lay the foundation of some 
severe chronical complaint, or meet 
with dislocations, fra&tures, and 
other casualties, which often ter- 
minate in. lingering illness, or pre- 
mature death, 

WRITING, is the art of convey- 
ing our ideas to others, by means 
of certain characters. 

As the history of this noble in- 
vention is lost in the remote pe- 
riods of antiquity, it would be fo- 
reign to our plan, to enter into a 
detail of the opinions and hypothe- 
ses that have been formed by anti- 
quarians, with a view to account 
for its origin.—Hence we shall no- 
tice the patent which was granted 
in February, 1780, to Mr. James 
‘Watt, for a new method of Copy 
ing Writings He direéts a piece’ 
of thin, unsized paper, of the same 
ae remsiant as that which contains” 
the original writing, to be moist- 
ened with water; or, which is pre- 
ferable, with the following liquor : 
‘Take 2 lbs. of distilled vinegar, and 
let 1 oz. of the sedative salt of bo- 
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rax be dissolved in it: 


gar: the mixture must be repeat- 


edly shaken, during 24 hours; 


when it is suffered to stand till it de- 
posit its sediment. ‘The clear liquor 
should now be filtred through blot- 
ting-paper into a glass vessel ; 2 OZ. 
of bruised Aleppo-galls be added ; 

and the mixture kept in a warm 
place for 24 hours, being frequently 
shaken : 
it must be filtred a second time, 
and afterwards diluted with one 
quart .of. pure water. Now it 
should again be suffered to stand 
for 24 hours ;. and, if any sediment 
be deposited, it ought to be strained 
a third time.—-When the paper has 


been moistened with this liquor, it _ 


should be placed between two thick 
unsized pieces of the same mate- 
rial, in order to absorb the, super- 
fluous humidity ; and, thus pre- 
pared, it must be applied to the 
writing whith is to be copied; a 
piece of clean writing-paper being 
placed over both. ‘The whole is 
now: directed to be submitted to 
the aétion of a rolling-press ; in 
consequence of which, the written 
characters will appear on both sides 
of such moistened paper.—The 
patentee employs a peculiar pre 
of his own invention ; which, howe 
ever, cannot be satisfactorily de- 
scribed, without the aid of deli- 
neation: hence, the inquisitive 
reader will consult the “first vo- 
lume of the ‘* Repertory of arts,” 
&ec. ; where this sive tae eo is 
illustrated by an engraving. 

Beside the simple method of re* 
storing illegitle writing, already 
buatedhainder the article Teds we 


shall mention two other expedi- 


ents, either of which. may be.used, 
accordingly as the characters are 
5 More 


next, 4 oz, 
of oyster-shells, calcined to white- 
_ ness, are to be put into the vine- 


at the end of that period, 
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more or less obliterated : Boil half” 


an ouiice of best Aleppo-galls in 
4 oz. of water, till one half of the 
fluid be evaporated ; filter the de- 
coétion through blotting-paper, and 
apply it, by means of a soft pain- 
ter’s brush, to the effaced part of 


the writing; on which it must be 


suffered gradually to dry: thus, 
the illegible letters will, in most 
cases, become black, and re-ap- 
pear. If, however, this mode of 
recovering them should not prove 
successful, the following applica- 
tion has often effectually answered 
the purpose: Take a leaf of white 
unsized paper; moisten it with a 
strong solution of green vitriol in 
water; so that it may be damp, 
without being wet. Next, apply 
such paper to the illegible part of 
the writing, by means of the flat 
hand, in order to communicate its 
moisture to the latter; when it 
must be allowed to dry in the open 
air. In this manner, the almost 
dissipated astringency of the galls 


will be renovated, so that the va- 


nished characters will generally re- 
appear on the surface. Let it, 
however, be remembered, that both 
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certainly change the whole to a 
black colour. 
WRY-NECK, or Jynxtorquilla,: 
L. is.a bird of passage, somewhat: 
larger than a lark; of a brown and 
black colour, with wave-likestripes 5 
appearing in Britain in the:spring, 
and preceding the Cuckow: it has. . 
received its name’ from a whimsi-. 
cal habit of turning and twisting its 
neck, so as to bring the head over: 
its shoulders: it also possesses the 
faculty of ereGting the feathers of 
its head, similar to those of the 
Jay. 
Wry-necks constru& their nests 
of dry grass, in the hollows of trees: 
the female lays 6 or 8 white eggs, _ 
which havea very thin shell : it is 
remarkable, that the young brood, 
while in the nest, utter a hissing 
noise, not unlike that of snakes. 
During the period of incubation, 
the male attentively supplies the 
hen with ants, which furnish to 
these birds a very agreeable repast. ~ 
M. Burron informs us that, to< 
ward the end of summer, the Wry- 
neck becomes exceedingly fat; and 
that its flesh, in point of delicacy, 
is equal to that of the OnTOLAN. © 


preparations must not be tried on Wrote. See Marsu-mate 
the same paper; as they would Low. : 
——— ¢ 


YAM, or Dioscorea lullifera, L, 
is a native of Ceylon, whence its 
culture has been introduced into 
the West Indies, and other parts 
of America: it is divided into two 
varieties, known under the names 
* of red, and white; from the colour 
cf their bulbous roots. 


Yams flourish best on poor soils; 
and retain their beautiful verdure 
till a late period in the year: hence, 
they are said to ameliorate the 
ground nearly as much as a crop 
of turnips, Being propagated by 
setting the eyes, their culture cor- 
responds with that of potatoes; — 

Aaa and, 
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and, like these roots, yams often 
prove an excellent preparatory crop 
for wheat. Farther, they are very 
productive ; ; so that the red variety 
yields, in general, 12 tons per acre: 
the white sort is less fruitful ; but, 
being more delicate, it is chiefly 
taised for the sable, in the West 
Indies. 

The éulkure of these bulbous 
roots in Britain is, at present, we 
uriderstand, confined to the coun- 
ties of Mid-Lothian and Stirling ; 
where they are given to cows; the 
milk of which is thus consider- 
ably increased, without affecting 
its quality or flavour. 

As “an article of food, the yam 
possesses similar properties with 
the potatoe, excepting that it is 
less mealy: in a raw state, it 1s 
viscous ; but, when. roasted, this 
bulbous root is equally wholesome 
ahd nourishing, so that the inhabi- 
tants of the West Indies prefer it 
even to bread. In some respects, 
therefore, yams. are more valuable 
than potatoes; because the former 
are much lighter, and more easily 
digested. :—when first dug out_of 
the ground, then dried in ‘the sun, . 
and preserved from humidity, in® 
casks full of dry sand, they may 
be kept for several years, uninjured 
by frost, and without Josing any 


‘part of their nutritive quality.— 


These beneficial roots may also be 
peeled, deprived of their moisture 
by pressure, and dried in the same 
manreras Mr. Miittinetow di- 
re€ts potatoes to be preserved (see 
vol. ili. p. 438). In this manner, 
yams may be. packed in casks, like 
flour, and imported in a_perfeétly 
sound state, from the West Indies : 

when. grated, and mixed with 
wheaten or barley-flour, they may 
be formed into a light and salu- 
brious bread. Nor are they less 
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nourishing, when converted into 
pottage, or pudding, with the addi- 
tion of milk. Thus, Mr. R. Pear- 
son (“Annals of Agriculture,” vol. 


35), informs us, that the meal, ob< 


tained from the boiled and grated 
roots, when beaten up with milk 


and eggs, without any flour, yield- _ 


ed a firm and well-flavoured dish ; 


which could with difficulty be dis- 


tinguished from a common batter- 
pudding. By this treatment, the 
yams are divested of their saccha- 
rine taste, which renders them at 
first disagreeable to some persons; 
though such property. is, on the 
whole, of considerable use; as it 
saves the expence of sugar. 

YARD, is a measure of length, 
employed. for measuring — cloth, 
stuffs, &c. 

The English yard contains three 
feet, or 36 inches :. it is converted 
into ells English, by subtracting a 
fifth part, or. 7 one-Sthinches ; and 
into ells Flemish, by adding one- 
eighth, or 42 inches, 

YARN, in general, denotes the 
daarurtaltere ot wool, hemp, flax, 
cotton, &c. converted into filaments 
or threads, which are subservient 
to a variety of useful purposes. 

Formerly, all yarn was spun or 
twisted by means of the distaff, or 
wheel; but lately, both the inge- 
nuity of mechanics, and the powers 
of machinery, have been called in 
aid (see the articles Corton, and 
SPINNING), to facilitate that ope- 
ration : and, in June, 1787, Messrs. 
JoHn Kenprew and THomas 
PorTHOUSE, obtained a patent for 
their invention of a machine, upon 


new principles, designed to spin . 


yarn from hemp, tow, flax, or 
wool.—As this privilege is now 
expired ; and such contrivance pro- 
mises to be very useful in the wool- 
Jen as well as other manufactures, 

we 
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we subjoin a concise account of its 
construction. 

The machine consists of a frame, 
which supports a cylinder, three 
feet in diameter, and ten inches in 
breadth; made of dry wood or 


- metal; and its circumference be- 


ing covered with smooth leather. 
On this, are placed six rollers, also 
covered with ]eather, and upheld in 
their situations by slits made in a 
piece of wood, in which the iron 
axes of the rollers move, at the 
same time siffering them to press 
on the principal wheel: such rol- 
lers are of different weights; the 
highest on the cylinder weighing 
two stone, while the others gradu- 
ally decrease, so that the lowest is 
only two lbs. in weight. A cloth is 
placed beneath the cylinder, that 
revolves upon two rollers, inserted 
in the frame ; and by its side there 
is a table-of an equal length and 


‘breadth, furnished with two simi- 


jar cloths. 

The workman lays on this table 
a greater or smaller quantity of the 
material intended to be spun, ac- 
cording to the degree of fineness 
required; spredding it uniformly 
on the cloths, whence he removes 
aud applies it to the revolving cloth, 


The rollers and cylinders are then. 
“put in 


motion by wheel-work 
moved by a horse, water, or any 
other impulsive power; the wool, 
&c. is drawn forward, and extend- 
ed, during its passage, into a thread 
or sliver; which, on being sub- 
mitted to the action of a similar ma- 
chine, but of different dimensions, 
is spun into thread of various de- 
grees of fineness: after the yarn has 
thus passed beneath the rollers, it- 
falls into canisters suspended be- 
low, for its reception. —A minute 


’ gpecification of this useful machi- 


pery is inserted in the 16th yol. of 
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the “ Repertory of Arts,” &c. 
where it is illustrated by an en- 
graving. ; 

By the 12 Geo. Il. c. 21, 
§. 5,6, 7; and 26 Gzo. Ill. c.11, 
Linen, Woollen, or Bay-yarn, may 
be imported from Ircland, in Bri- 
tish-built vessels, duty-free, pro- 
vided they ‘be regularly entered; 
but, from other countries, Cable- 
yarn is subje&t to the duty of 
Qs. 41d. per ewt. ;—Cotton-yarn 
pays 3d. 17-20per lb.; though, when 
imported from Ireland, it is free 
from the customs ;—-Grogram-yarn 
is chargeable with 83d. per lb. ;— 
Raw-linen-yarn, with 1d. 7-10 per 
lb,; —Wick-yarn pays 11. 15s. 
112d, per cwt.; and /orsted-yarn, 
lid. per lb. 

YARROW, the Common, .or 


Mirror, Achillea Millefolum, 


L. an indigenous perennial, grow- 
ing in meadows, pastures, and 
on road-sides; blowing from June 
till August.—The flowers of this 
vegetable yield an essential oil, 
which possesses an aromatic odour, 
a bitter taste, and is similar to that 
of chamomile. —A decoétion of 
its leaves with chamomile flowers 
is said to form a corroborant diet- 
drink for children who, on account — 
of their rapid growth, are unable 


to retain their water, during the 


night: but, for this purpose, from 
one to two pints of such prepara- 
tion ought to be taken in the course 
of 24 hours, —LinnZus observes, 
that the Dalecarlians have a prace 
tice of throwing the flowers and 
leaves of the common yarrow ynto 
beer, while in a state of fermenta- 
tion; with a view to increase its 
intoxicating effets. -BauTscH, in 
Germany, has usefully employed 
the whole herb, in the process of 

tanning. 
The Milfoil being a creeping 
plant, 
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plant, which spreads uncommonly 
trom its numerous seeds, it often 
bécomes a troublesome weed, if it 
be once suffered to grow in fields. 
Nevertheless, Dr. ANDERSON re- 
commends its. culture as a proper 
food for cattle—It is eaten by 
sheep and hogs; but is relished 
neither by horses, cows, nor goats. 
YAWNING is an involuntary 
opening of the mouth ;° which is 
occasioned by weariness, or an in- 
_-Chination to-sleep; though it fre- 
quently occurs early in the morn- 
ing, and immediately after rising. 
Yawning is performed by ex- 
tending all the muscles, that are 
capable of spontaneous motion; by 
expanding the lungs; by slowly 
and gradually inhaling a large por- 
tion of air, and expiring or breath- 
ing it out, after it has been rarefied 
in the body ; and lastly; by restor- 
ing the muscles to their natural posi- 
tion. Persons of strong and healthy 
constitutions are most liable to this 
natural impulse, when they awake, 
on account of the perspirable mat- 
ter that lodges in the pores of ‘the 
skin: hence BoprRHAAVE observes, 
that yawning appears tobe designed 
by Nature, to move, accelerate, 
and uniformly to distribute the 
humours throughout the system; 
consequently, to render the various 
muscles capable of discharging their 
respective functions. Such invo- 
luntary motion, therefore, greatly 


conduces to health; but, if it be-— 


come habitual, or be:too often re- 
peated, especially by persons of 
sedentary lives, it will be advisable 
to take a short walk inthe fresh 
air, and to inspire a large portion 
of that salutary fluid, in éemperate 
weather. 
yawning is the fore-runner of con- 
vulsions or ague-fits; in which 

cases, those distressing affe¢tions 


_course of 24 hours. 


Sometimes, however, 
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might often be prevented, by adopt= 


ing timely and. proper remedies, 
Year. See Karenpar. 


YEAST, or Barn, is the froth 
or scum which rises.on beer, during 


the act of fermentation. 
Yeast is an article of the greatest 
importance in domestic economy ; 


forming a necessary ingredient in 


tread, which would otherwise be- 
come heavy andunwholesome. As it 


cannot at all times be obtained in 


sufficient quantities, we propose to 
state ‘various methods which have 
been contrived, for generating and 
preserving this commodity. 

In the 2d vol. of the «* Memoirs 
of the Philosophical and Literary 
Society of Manchester,” Mr. Hen- 
RY has published a method of pre- 
paring artificial yeast, by which 
good bread may be made, without 
the aid of any other ferment. He 
directs flour and water to be boiled 
to the consistence of treacle; and, 
when the mixture is cold, to sa- 
turate it with fired air. Next, it 
must be poured into Jarge bottles 
with narrow mouths, which should 
be loosely covered with paper ; 
and, over this, with a slate and a 
weight, to keep them steady. The 
bottles ought now to be siaaka in 
ayoom, the temperature of which 
is from 70 to 80°; and the mixture 
be stirred two or three times in the 
At the end 
of about two days, according to 


Mr. H., such a degree of fermen- - 


tation will have ensued, that the 
mixture acquires the consistence 
of yeast. In this state, the flour, 
intended to be made into bread, 
must be incorporated with such 
artificial barm, in the proportion 
of 6lbs. of the former to one quart 
of the latter, and a due quantity 
of watm water. The whole is 
now to be “kneaded together in a 


proper 


« 
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proper vessel, covered witha cloth, 
and suffered to stand for 12 hours, 
or till it be sufficiently fermented ; 
when it should be formed into 
loaves, and baked. Mr. Henry 


adds, that this yeast would-be’ 


more perfect, if a decotion of 
malt were substituted for water. | 
A simple decoction of malt, 
however, is now fully proved to 
be convertible into yeast, fit for 
brewing: this discovery was made 
by Mr. Josep Senyor,on whom 
the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, in the vear 1790, confer- 
red a bounty of 201. He directs 3 
wooden or earthen vessels to be pro- 
cured, one being capable of hold- 
ing 2 quarts, the other 3 or 4, arid 
the third 5 or 6 quarts. A quarter 
of a peck of mait is then to be boil- 
ed for 8 or 10 minutes, in 3 pints 
of water; when one quart must be 
poured off the grains into the first 
vessel: as soon as the liquor be- 
comes cool, such vessel ought to 
be removed towards the fire, or 
to a temperature of about 70 or 80° 


of FAHRENHEIT’S thermometer. In. 


the course of 30 hours, the fer- 
mentation will commence ; when 
2 quarts of a similar cool decoétion 
(made, we suppose, from the same 
malt), must be mixed with this 
_yeast, in the second, or larger ves- 
sel; and be repeatedly stirred in 
the manner practised in common 
vats. As the fermentation’ in- 
ereases, a greater portion of the 
like .decoétion must be added, 
and be worked in the largest 
vessel: thus, at length, a sufficient 
quantity of yeast will be produced, 
for brewing 40 gallons of beer, 
This useful contrivance of Mr. 
Senyor, is farther confirmed by 
the recent experiments of a cor- 
respondent, whose plain and inte- 
yesting account we are induced to 
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quote in his own words: “I caused | 


(says he) a gallon of rather weak 
wort to be made; with part: of 
which, when cool, I filled the mid- 
die part of Nooru’s machine: as 
soon. as it was thoroughly satu-~ 
rated with fixed air, I mixed the 
whole, and placed it in a wooden 
vessel near’ the fire, the weather 
being rather cool. In about 24 
hours, there were some faint signs 
of fermentation; yet, at the expi- 
ration of the fourth day, I obtained 
no more than two table-spoonfuls 
of very indifferentyeast; and the 
wort had become extremely offen- 
sive. As the yeast was not only 
very poor; but in too small a quan- 
tity for any domestic purpose,’ I 
made an infusion of mali and a 
decoction of hops, in the manner 
used among the inhabitants of the 
island of Jersey, when they find it 
necessary to increase a small quan- 
tity of brewer's yeast. ‘To this 
preparation, I added my two spoon- 
tuls of yeast ; let the mixture stand 
24 hours ; then poured off the wa- 
tery part; mixed the sediment with 
an increased proportion of the malt 
and hops; which fermented, and 
produced yeast enough to work a 
gallon of strong-beer, that yielded 
‘a pint of very fine yeast, of which 
excellent bread was, made. Hav- 
ing some reason to suspect, that 


the fixed air was of little or no use 


in this experiment, and that a wort 
might be made, which would fer- 
ment of “itself, before the liquor 
were spoiled by too long keeping, 


I caused to be made four gallons 


of good wort, rather above porter 
strength, well hopped, and with a 
considerable quantity of colour, and 
treacle, to preserve it from putre- 
faction, It was equally divided, 
one-half impregnated with fixed 
air, as in the first experiment ; each 
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was put into a wooden vessel; and 
both were placedin an equally warm 
situation, At the expiration of 24 
hours, there being no signs of fer- 
mentation, IJ stirred in a tea-spoon- 
ful of salt, and shook a little flour 
on the surface of each. In 12 
hours moye, the unimpregnated 
wort shewed some appearance of 


fermentation, which went’ off, and 


was renewed by placing the liquor 
near the fire; and at the seventy- 
fourth hour, it had a tolerably good 
head of yeast; but the impreg- 
nated wort was only beginning to 
ferment. In 24 hours after, we 
took a pint of yeast from the 
wort which was not impregnated 
with fixed air, and about a tea- 


cupful from the other, which was , 


as inferior in quality as in quantity, 
The worts were then mixed, put 
into other vessels, and..bid. fair to 
‘become excellent beer.—I cannot 
say that this is a very expeditious 
mode of making yeast; but I be- 
lieve it is a sure one, and within 
the power of every person who 
can procure the necessary ingredi- 
ents for making good | beer.”— 
Our correspondent, therefore, con- 
ceives to have proved by this ex- 
periment, ‘* that fixed air is, at 
least, not requisite to produce a 
fermentation in beer.” _ 

Dr. Letrsom (* Hints for pro- 
moting Beneficence,” &c. 1797) re- 
commends the following prepara- 
_ tion as a substitute for yeast : Boil 
4 oz. of flour in 2 quarts of water, 
for half an hour; and sweeten it 
with 3 oz. of Muscovado sugar. 
When the mixture is nearly cold, 
pour it on 4 spoonfuls of yeast, in- 
to an earthen or stone jar suffi- 
ciently deep to admit the new 
barm to rise: it must now be well 
shaken; placed near the fire for 

ene day ; ; aad then the thin liquor 
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be poured off the, surface. 
remainder is next to, be agitated,’ 
strained, closed up for use, and 
kept in a cool place. Some ofthe 
yeast, thus prepared, ought always 
to be preserved, for renewing or 


making the next quantity that may. 


be wanted.. 

The following method of pre- 
paring excellent yeast, we state from 
the “* Transactions of the Econo- 
mical Soviety of Petersburgh,” on 
the authority of Baron Von Mest- 
MACHER: When the wortis made, 
and it becomes necessary to provide 
yeast for its fermentation, he di- 
reéts 40 gallons to be drawn off, 
into a) vessel provided with a lid, 
and capable of holding one-third 
more than that quantity. Next, 
7\bs. of leaven are to be dissolved 
in a little wort, and mixed with the 
40 gallons: 17 lbs. of rye-meal, 
and an equal quantity of ground 
malt, must now be added, by. agi- 
tation for some minutes, and suf- 
fered to stand for half an hour. At 
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the end of that time, a spoonful of . 


the best yeast ought to be incorpo- 
rated with this compound ; the lid 
be placed upon the vessel; and the 
whole remain undisturbed. for AS 
hours ; when the mixture will be 
found convertedyinto 60 gallons of 
remarkably good barm. 


In the Ist vol. of ** Annals of 


Agriculture,’ Mr. Kirsy suggests 
mealy potatoes to be boiled, till 
they become perfectly soft; in 


which state, they must be mashed 


with hot water, so as to acquire 
the consistence of yeast. Two 
ounces of coarse sugar, or molas- 


ses, arethen to be added to every — 


pound of potatoes ; and, when the 
nyixture is luke-warm, two spoon~ 
fuls of barm must be stirred into 
it, according to the proportion 
above stated, This composition 

shoyld 
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should now be removed towards 
the fire, or to a warm place, till the 
fermentation cease; when a cer- 
tain portion may be .kneaded with 
flour, which ought to stand’ eight 
hours before it is baked.—Mr. K. 


_ ebserves, that every pound of ‘po- 


tatoes, thus managed, produces 
nearly a quart of yeast, which will 
remain good for three months.— 


The roots, however, ought, in the 


opinion of Mr. Borpuey, ‘to be 
perfectly ripe and well-sprouted ; 
as, in the contrary case, no fermen- 
tation will ensue. 
Similar to this preparation, is 
the substitute for yeast contrived 
by Mr.Ricuarp TiLLyer BLunt; 
in consequence of which he ob- 
tained a patent, in October, 1787.— 
He direéis 8 lbs. of potatues to be 
boiled in water, in the same man- 
ner as for the table: after which 
they must be mashed ; and, while 
they are warm, 2 oz. of honey, or 
other saccharine matter, and one 
guart of common yeast should be 


_added.—Three pints of this com- 


pound are sufficient, with the aid 
of warm water, for making the 
sponge; and, when this begins to 
sink, the dough ought to be formed 
into loaves, and baked. 

An useful substitute for yeast, 
may be obtained by nearly filling a 
bason, or tea-cup, with bruised or 
split pease, and pouring on them 
boiling water; the whole is now to 
be set on the hearth, or other warm 
place, for’24 or 48 hours, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the sea- 
son: at the end of that time, a 
froth, possessing all the properties 
of yeast, will appear on the sur- 
face of the fluid. This method, we 
understand, is commonly practised 
in the eastern countries; and the 
barm, thus procured, is said to ren- 
der the bread light and palatable. 


id 
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To the different modes of pro- 
curing yeast, already specified, we 
shall add an easy sand expeditious 
process, which appears to be very 
plausible; and has lately been 
communicated to the Editor, by an. 
anonymous correspondent ; though 
he cannot vouch for its success.— 
Take six quarts of soft water, and 
two handfuls of wheaten or barley- 
meal; stir the latter in, before the 
mixtureis placed over the fire, where 
it must very gradually simmer, 
and at length boil, till two-thirds of 
the fluid be evaporated, so that it 
may consist of two quarts. -When 
this decoction becomes coo}, incor~ 
porate with it (by means of a 
whisk) a powder, consisting of two 
drams of salt of tartar, and one 
dram of cream of tartar, previously 
mixed. The whole should now be 
kept in a warm place.—Thas, a 
very strong yeast for brewing, 
distilling, and baking, is said .to 
be obtained. For. the last men- 
tioned purpose, however, such 
barm ought to be first diluted with 
pure water, and passed through a 
sieve, before it be kneaded with the 
dough; in order to deprive it of 
its alkaline taste. 

The preservation of yeast, for a 
considerable time, is an object of 
equal importance to that of pro- 
ducing it artificially: hence, it 
has been recommended to put a 
quantity of that commodity into a 
canvas bag, and to submit the 
whole to the action of a screw~ 
press, so as to deprive it of alk 
moisture; in consequence of which, 
the barm will remain in the bag, 
as firm and tough as clay: in this 
state, it must be packed in casks, 
well secured from the access of air, 
and may be kept in a sound state 
for any périod of time. We believe, 
howeyer, it would be more safe 

and 
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and advisable to form the pasty 
yeast into circular, flat vessels, re- 
sembling tea-saucers, and in that 


state to dry the whole mass, either: 


in the open air under shade, or in 
the moderate warmth of a baker’s 
oven. 

Mr. Fevtron Matuew’s mode 
of separating beer from yeast, and 
preserving the latter (for which he 
obtained a patent, in February, 
1790), im many respects corre+ 
sponds with that just described : 
the principal difference is, that he 
dire&ts the bags to be placed in 
troughs perforated with holes, to 
prevent the former from bursting ; 
and then to submit them to the 
action of a lever, aided by in- 
cumbent weights. When the beer 
is thus expressed, the yeast remain- 
ing in the bags, will cramble into 
coarse powder: this must be spread 
on canvas, hair-clotly, or similar 
porous material, and gradually dried 
im a malt-kiln, or in any room or 
stove, where a regular temperature 
of from 80 to 9O degrees 1s main- 
tained; and, lastly, as soon as it 
becomes perfectly dry, the barm 
must be packed in bottles or casks, 
from which the air is completely 
excluded. 

Another mode of preserving 
yeast, Consists in Bees a withy, 
or' the young shoots of willows 
.twisted together, into the vessel 
where the yeast is working; and 
suspending ‘them in a warm room, 
till the next opportunity of brew- 
ing arrives. We conceive, how- 
ever, the following expedient to be 
preferable, both in point of clean- 
liness and economy; it being suc- 
cessfully practised by some careful 
house-wives :——Take a clean wood- 
en bowl, of such size as maybe 
most convenient ; spread a regular 
coating of yeast around its inner 
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surface; and, as often as this dries, 
repeat the process, till a thick cake — 


be formed: the vessel must be kept 
in a: dry place. 
is wafited, a small piece may be 
cut out; and, after dissolving it 
in warm water, the solution will 
answer all the purposes of fresh 
yeast, whether designed for baking, 
or for brewing. 

The following process being ad- 
vantageously employed in Germa- 
ny, for preserving barm, so as: to 
be fit for all domestic uses, after a 
considerable time, we have inserted 
it for the benefit of our country- 
readers: When the yeast is taken 
from new beer, it must be put into 
a clean linen bag, and be laid ina 
vessel half full of dry, sifted wood- 
ashes: the whole is then to be co- 
vered to the thickness of three or 
four inches with similar ashes, and 
be pressed together. In this situa- 
tion, the barm should remain for'a 
day, or longer, if it be necessary ; 
when the ashes will absorb all the 
moisture, and the yeast acquire the 
consistence of a-thick paste. It 
must now be formed ‘into small 
lumps, or balls ; dried ina mode- 
rate heat; and kept in bags, in an 
airy, dry place: when any barm is 
wanted, a few of such balls may be 
disnolyeds in warm water ; or, which 
is preferable, in beer; and they 
will answer every purpose of fer- 
mentation. 

Beside its utility in baking and 
brewing, late experiments have 
fully proved, that yeast is of sin- 
gular efficacy in putrid fevers, pu- 
trid sore-throats, and siniilar ma- 
lignant complaints: for the first 
discovery of this important fa&, we 
are indebted to the Rev. Epmunp 


CarTWricHT. The dose of barm, 
according to his experience, and. 
that of other practitioners, is two 
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When. any barm 
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large spoonfuls, to be repeated every 
three hours: in some cases, this 
has been sufficient ; but, in others, 
it was necessary to administer the 
Peruvian bark, between each, dose. 
In a few instances, indeed, emetics 
and laxatives were given previously 
to taking the yeast ; but, in gene- 
‘ral, this simple remedy seldom fail- 
ed to effect a cure; provided due 
attention was bestowed on the diet 
and regimen of the patient. 

YELLOW, is one of the seven 
primitive colours. _ 

~The principal article affording a 
yellow dye, is the Weld, or Dyzr’s 
‘GREEN-WEED; of the culture of 
which, the reader will find an ac- 
count in that. article —See also 
vol. ii. p. 205. 

An excellent yellow dye may 
likewise be, prepared from the 
flowers of the acacia. ‘These must 
be gathered, before they be fully 
blown, and dried in an earthen ves- 
sel over a moderate fire, till they 
crisp, or curl ap, in the same man- 
ner as tea-leaves. The ripe seeds 
of the same tree are then added in 
the necessary proportions ; and the 
whole, when boiled in river-water, 
with the addition of alum, will im- 
part a yellow colour of any shade 
required. |: 

In the Gist vol. of the “ Philo- 

_sophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society,” for 1771, the following 
teceipt for preparing a beautiful 
-yellow. dye, is communicated by 

Mr. Perer Woutre: Vake half 
an ounce of pulverized indigo, and 
mix it in a deep glass vessel, with 

2 oz. of strong spirit of nitre, 
previously diluted with § oz. of 
-water, to prevent the indigo from 
taking fire. Let this mixture stand 
-for a4 week, and.then digest it in 


_.a sand-heat, for one or two hours ;° 


adding 4 02: of water, . The solu- 


, 
~ + fe 


increasing or diminishing the 
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tion is now to be filtred: when 
mixed with water, in the propor- 


tion of one part of the former to 


4 or 5 of the latter; and, on adding. 
a little alum, it communicates adur- 
able yellow colour. Mr. Woutrg: 
remarks, that none of the tinging 
matter separates from the water, 
during the operation of dyeing, ex- 
cept the portion adhering to the 
cloth ; so that this preparation pro-. 
mises to be of essential service to 
dyers. He farther states, that co- 
chineal, cudbear, or-orchal, and 
similar colouring substances, when 
treated in this manner, will also 
impart a yellow tinge to. silk and 
wool. 

. The chief yellows used in paint- 
ing, are Dutch pink, Turbith-mine- 
ral, King’s and Naples yellow: of 
these we have given a concise ac- 
count, vol. il. p. 37; but, as the 
preparation of the two last-men- 
tioned pigments has not been ac- 
curately stated; we shall subjoin, 
by way of supplement, a few hints 
respecting the manner in. which 
they are compounded, for the. use 
of artists. ; 

King’s-yellow :—Mix 20. parts 
of pulverized arsenic with one part 
of the flowers of sulphur: let 
them be sublimed in a proper ves- 
se], in a sand-heat, When the sub- 
limation is etfected, the colour will 
be found in the upper part of the 
glass, whence it must be carefully 
removed, and levigated till it be- 
come a fine powder.—This pig- 


‘ment may also be obtained, by 


subliming orpiment in a similar 
manner; andit may be ‘rendered 
of a deeper or lighter colour, by 
: pro- 
portion of ‘sulphar. 
Naples yellow is prepared by le- - 
vigating, on a dry stone, 12 oz, of 
white lead; 3 oz. of antimony ; 1 
OZ, 
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oz. of alum; anda similar quan- 
tity of sal ammoniac. These in- 
gredients must now be exposed, in 
yan open. crucible, to a moderate 
heat for some hours; after which, 
the fre ought to be increased for 
_ashort time; and, at length the 
mixture should continue for three 
hours, ima degree of heat suffici- 
ently powerful to keep the cruci+ 
ble red hot. At the expiration of 


that term, it will acquire a beau- 


tifal yellow colour; which may be 
rendered of a brighter golden shade, 
by augmenting the proportions of 
antimony and sal ammoniac. 
Yellow pigments of various 
shades may also be obtained, by tri- 
turating flowers of sulphur, or yel- 
low ochre, in different proportions, 


with a solution of gum in water’: - 


and, lastly, the calx of iron, when 
precipitated by. quick-lime, from 
a solution of green vitriol, has been 
recommended as a substitute: for 
yellow ochre, in house-painting. — 
Another method of preparing the 
celebrated Naples yellow, is that 
of M. Passery, who makes use of 
the following ingredients, namely: 
antimony, 1ib.; lead 1$1b.; alum 
and common: salt, of each 1 0oz.—= 
We have inserted this recipe, on 
the authority of Wizerzs; who 
simply enumerates the articles here 
stated, without communicating the 
rocess of compounding them, 
Yellow Ink may be prepared, by 
previously dissolving a small por- 
tion of alum and gum-arabic in 
pure water, and then. infusing a 
few grains of dry saffron in the 
same solution.—It may, likewise, 
be obtained by slowly boiling 2 oz. 
of Avignon or French berries in 
ene quart of water, with half an 
ounce of alum, till one-third of 
the fluid be evaporated ; when 2 
drams of gum-arabic, 1 dram of 


bs Oe 


sugar, and a similar quantity of 


pulverized alum, are to be dissolved 
in this liquid: the mixture should 


then be filtred, and preserved in © 


bottles. \ 


Sympathetic Yellow Ink, is di- 


rected, by WieGLeEB, to be pre= — 


pared in the following manner :— 


Take a handful of the leaves of © 


common marigold (Calendula offix 


cinalis, L.), and macerate them 


for eight days, or longer, in half — 


a pint of the’ best distilled vinegar; i 


when the liquid must be separated 
from the leaves, by expressing 
them through white linen or cot- 


ton, and preserved in a glass bottle © 


carefully stopped. If the desired 
colour is to be of a pale shade, an 
additional quantity of water may be 
added.—Invisible charalers may 
be formed with this liquor on white 
substances, such as linen, silk or 


paper; and the yellow tint will — 
appear on immersing them in the ' 
following liquor :—Take a suffici- | 


ent quantity of violet or daisy flow- 
ers; bruise them in a marble mor- 
tar; add a small portion of waters 
express the liquid through white 
linen, and also preserve it in a glass 


bottle, —An infusion of turnsol will — 


answer the same purpose. 
YELLOW FEVER, is one of the 
most fatal epidemics to which the 


ee 4 


inhabitants of warm climates are — 


subject. 


As the opinions of ‘physicians, 
concerning the nature and treat- — 


ment of the Yellow Fever, are va- 


rious and contradictory, we shall 


avail ourselves of the clear and sa- — 


tisfactory view of this malignant 
disease, lately given by Dr. THo- 
mas Dancer, in his excellent 


work, entitled. «* The Medical As- . 


sistant,or Jamaica Praétice of Phy= 
sic,” (Ato. Kingston, Jamaica; and 


di. is. 


Lond. Murray and Highley, pp.384, 
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11. 1s. in boards), designed chiedly 
for thé use of families and planta- 


tions. "This intelligent practi- 


ticner justly observes, that the mis- 
understanding on the subject has 
probably arisen from an impropet 


“use of terms, or from the variable 


chara&ter of the disease ; accord- 
ing to the prevailing constitution 
of the season; the quantity and 
force of contagious matter, and 
other causes. He is fully convin- 
ced, that it is not regularly one and 
the same disorder; but is often a 
compound, at one time partaking 
of the nature of the Malignant Fe- 
ver, at another resembling the Bi- 
lious Remittent. Hence, it is not 
uniformly contagious, and the fe- 
ver of new-comers may not always 
be malignant: there are instances 
in which, on their first arrival, they 
had a common fever, which after- 


- wards changed into the yellow fe- 


ver; though the reverse of this ge- 
nerally occurs. 

Means of Prevention :—Dr.DaAn- 
cER observes, that, though bleed- 
ing is precarious and hazardous Ze 
ter the fever has commenced, 
may, nevertheless, in bites 
cases, where the habit is very full, 
&c. be considered as a mean of pre- 
servation. Young and athletic per- 


sons, therefore, may on their first 


arrival lose a tew ounces of blood: 


their bowels should, on the same 


principle, be kept-open ; and every 
species of intemperance, as also ex- 


posure to the sun, and evening air, 
ought to be carefully avoided. 


It 
is, however, of still greater con- 
sequence to retreat, as soon a8 pos- 
sible, from the shipping and sea- 


“shore, the seats of infection, toa 


pure, airy, cool situation in the 

country, and -there to remain for 

some months. Dr. D. has known 

thany young men, who thus have 
NO. XV,—VOL. IV, 
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avoided any dangerous fever, and 
sore who, by returning too speedi- 
ly to the towns or sea-ports, fell 
victims to the disease. 

“The prevailing mortality among’ 
new comers (says this accurate 
observer), is a good deal to be at-— 
tributed to their own misconduét. 
Coming out in convoys, they ar- 
rive in Tumbers ; meet at taverns ; 
and, allaured by scenes of novelty, 
they walk the streets, indulge to 
excess in the use of the country 
fruits; and enter tooreadily into the 
customs of theseasoned inhabitants, 
which are not at all suited to per- 
sons in their situation.” ~ 

According to the experience of 
Dr. Crark, the best preventive of 
this destr uctive epidemic, is mer- 
cury, Hence, he advises all per- 
sons, who have sufficient leisure, 
to undergo one or two courses of 
that medicine, after their arrival in 
the West Indies; to take a few 
laxatives; to confine themselves to 
a moderate use of wine; and to 
live principally on fruits and ve- 
getables, for the first two months: 
for, by pursuing. such condué, 
ee they may rely almost to a’ cer- 
tainty on escaping the fever.” 

With respect to the charaéter- 


. astic symptoms of this malignant 


disorder, we cannot, on comparing 
several authors who have written 
on the subject, select a better or 
more correct description, than the 
following, given by Dr. Dancer; 
whose aroues we do not hesitate to 
quote ; especially as many of our 
readers, or their relations, residing 
in Jamaica, or other parts of the 
Western World, must feel greatly 
interested on the occasion : ‘* This 
fever, then, peculiar tonew-comers, 
attacks suddenly; with alternate 
fitsof heat and cold; violent pain in. 
the head and back. ‘The face is 

io ‘ prodi- 


1 
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prodigiously flushed ; the eyes are 
red and watery; the whole physi- 
ognomy of the patient is very pe- 
culiar, denoting anxiety and de- 
jection of mind; and this unna- 
tura) appearance continues, till re- 
covery begins to take place. The 
pulse, in the beginning, is frequent, 
full, and hard, sometimes irregular; 
the heat of the body very great; 
and the patient labours under great 
inquictude. This state of the fe- 
ver continues for a longer or short- 
er period; sometimes only for a 
few hours; at others, for several 
days ; and, when the ardent symtp- 
toms begin to decline, if not socon- 
er, an irritation at the stomach 
commences, which is hardly, by 
any means, to be subdued, or even 
allayed. The patient now feels 
himself in other respects well; his 
pulse and heat being nearly na- 
‘tural, and he has seldom any re- 
turn of fever; but the irritation 
and anguish atthe stomach con- 
tinuing, he at length vomits black- 
ish matter ; his eyes and neck first 
become yellow, and then the whole 
body. Blood flows from the mouth 
and nose: Delirium, preceded by 
a hurried, perturbed state of mind; 
and great restlessness, at Jength 
comes on; ending in total in- 
sensibility, &c. and ultimately in 

death.” 

The yellowness of the skin, how- 
ever, is not a constant symptom ; 
for sometimes it does not appear, or 
at least not till after death. Dr. 
Dancer farther observes, that the 
yellow fever is particularly distin- 
guished by its sudden attack ; as it 
is seldom, like other fevers, pre- 
ceded with any symptoms of lan- 
guor, weariness, &c.; by its hav- 
ing no very sensible abatement .or 
remission, till it totally subsides ; 
by the extraordinary anguish about 
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the fore-part of the chest, and at 
the same time a torpid state of the ~ 
bowels ; so that the strongest pur- — 
gatives, and in large doses, are 
often attended with little or no 
effeat. 

Such are the general. symptoms, 
attending this fever in Jamaica 3 
but numerous variations often oc=— 
cur in America, and other warm 
climates, where it is modified by 
the season of the year, or other cir- 
cumstances, which our limits will 
not permit us to detail: we shall, 
therefore, briefly mention the sup- 
posed origin of this malady, and 
exhibit an account of the treatment 
that ought to be adopted. 

The yellow fever is certainly 
endemial in the West Indies: its 
cause is reputed to be a peculiar 
contagion, which very generally 
affects persons recently arrived from 
a cold climate, and especially Euro- 
peans, or those who have ‘not long 
resided in hot countries. , Females, 
and negroes are, in general, exempt 
from its influence ; but mulattoes 
and tawnies, or such as are’ de- 
scended from European and black 
parents, are equally subje& to the 
fever with the whites—From the 
West Indies, this epidemic has 
been conveyed to America, where — 
it committed dreadful ravages, in 
the year 3793, especially in the — 
province of Pennsylvania: nor iv 
any person, who has ence been 
seized with with it, secure from a 
second attack. 

Cure :—Conformably to the 
symptoms above stated, and draw 
from actual observation by Dr. 
Dancer, we shall first exhibit his 
mode of treatment, in the different. 
stages of the yellow fever, as ap- 
plicable to the climate of Jamaica. 
He previously remarks, that his ac- . 
count, though incomplete, is sufh- 

ciently 
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ciently full and accurate, to enable 
any person to distinguish that dis- 
ease from any other, except the 
malignant fever; to which it~ has 
an obvious affinity. 

Where the yellow fever attacks in 
the manner of a common remittent, 
and shews no symptoms of malig- 
nity, till after some continuance, Dr. 
D. observes, that thefollowing treat- 
ment may not be deemed necessary 
or suitable; though, he thinks it 
is, on the whole, the safest plan, 
to consider every fever with which 
a new comer may be seized, as be- 
ing of this kind; for, unless the 
method of cure “stuited to it, be 
adopted in the beginning, it cannot 
afterwards be employed with any 
probability of success. 

On a supposition, that a person 
newly arrived in Jamaica, or ahy 
_ other tropical country, be suddenly 
attacked with violent pain of the 
head and back, with heat and 
flushing of the face, &c. in the 
manner before described, Dr. D. 
recommends, in the first place, to 
let the patient be put to bed, as 
soon as he is taken 11; then an 
. opening clyster to be administered ; 
and, immediately after, a dose of 
calomel and jalap to be taken, ei- 
-ther in powder, mixed with syrup 
of tamarinds, or made into pills. 
The dose must be regulated by the 
' constitution of the patient, and the 
_greater or less violence of the symp- 
toms; so that from 5 to 10 grains 
ef calomel, and from-15 to 30 


grains of jalap, havé been occa-" 


sionally prescribed. Some. time 
(from ‘2 to 3 hours) afterwards, a 
tea-cupful of tamarind-water, or a 
_ deco€tion of tamarinds with cream 
of tartar, should be drunk; and, if 
stools do not freely follow, the pre- 
ceding, er a smaller dose, may be 
repeated in the course of 5 or 6 


Ss 
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hours. If plentiful ‘evacuations 
have taken place, bat without any 
abatement of symptoms, small 
doses of calomel and ‘antimonial 
powder should-be given, in the 
proportion of from 5 to 10 grains 
of the former, to 3 or 5 grains of 
the latter; to be taken every three 
hours in barley-water, or thin pa- 
nada. Daring the intervals, Dr. 
D. directs the following saline ju- 
lep: Salt of wormwood, or salt of 
tartar, 2 drams, to_be dissolved in: 
halfa pint of mint-tea. To every 
two table-spoonfuls of this solu- 
tion, add one table-spoonful of 
strained lime-juice ; which mixture 
is to be swallowed during its effer- 
vescence, or immediately after. In 


_ order to ascertain the exact quan- 


tity of the acid requisite to neutra~ 
lize the saline draught, it should: 
be tried first, by pouring into the 
latter small portious of the former, 
till the frothing be completed. At 
the same time, the mercurial fric- 
tions must be commenced; namely, 
two drams of the strong mercurial 
ointment, rubbed into the inside of 
the knees or thighs, every six hours ; 
or, in some cases, every three hours; 
or, otherwise, half an ounce every 
six hours. If, in 12 or 15 hours 
from the first attack, there be no 
obvious remission, in consequence 
of such treatment, the frictions 
ought to be continued every three 
hours ; and, if the bowels have not 
been opened, ten grains of calomel» 
must be given in combination with 
jalap; or, in the contrary case, with 
one quarter of a grain of opium, 
to prevent the calomel from acting 
on the bowels, if already too loose. 
Thin barley-water, or other dilu- 
ents, may be allowed frequently, 
and the medicines above specified © 
be continued, till the mouth be- 
comes sore, and the breath affect- 
Bb2- éd ; 
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ed; unless a distin& remission of 
the fever be perceived. Should the 
stomach become irritable, andretch- 
ings commence, a blister must be 
instantly applied, either to the pit 
of the stomach, or between the 
shoulders ; and vitriolic zther be 
administered in a little water, or in 
the saline julep before described. 

‘The quantity of mercurial oint- 
ment to be used, as well as the ca- 
lomel to be.taken, during the whole 
course of this malady, is some- 
times very considerable, before ei- 
ther the glands of the mouth are 
affected, or any remission of the 
symptoms takes place. In some 
cases, more than 1000 grains of ca- 
lomel have been given, and several 
ounces of mercurial ointment have 
beer rubbed in, net only with im- 
punity, but with evident success.— 
In general, when the salivation 
commences, the fever and urita- 
tion at the stomach subside. Ne- 
vertheless, it will be necessary to 
continue the frictions, in a more 
moderate. degree, to support the 
flow of saliva. 


‘ Alchough Dr. D. does not pre-. 


tend that this mode of treatment is 
uniformly efficacious, yet, on com- 
paring it with any other in use, it 
is, in his opinion, eminently suc- 
cessful, and affords the patient a 
‘double chance ; because it does not 
hinder the employment of any other 
means that could be devised, if 
mercury were not administered. 
The violence, however, with which 
the fever frequently attacks, leaves, 
in many cases, but little hope from 
any plan of cure whatever: hence, 
Dr. Braxs justly abserves, that 
there are instances, where the 
disease is determinedly fatal, or 
where the animal functions are, 
from the beginning, so deranged, 
that there are no possible means of 
xestraining the morbid motions ; 
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and dissélution necessarily takes 
place. In more favourable circum- 
stances, however, Dr. DANGER re- 
marks, that the sere mouth, result- 
ing from the use of mereury, though 
often very distressing, is seldom at- 
tended with any danger, or incon- 
venience of long duration. He 
quotes, on this occasion, Mr. Buarr, | 
who, in his late publication on the 
use of the nitrie acid, says, that. 
although this sometimes causes sa- 
livation, yet it is the most powerful 
means of allaying ptyalism, in-. 
duced by mercury. Indeed, this 
affection of the mouth is not easily 
removed; but it may be greatly 
alleviated by the frequent use of pro- 
per gargles, such as the following, - 
directed by Dr. Dancur :—Sage- 
tea; -1.pints vinegar, 4.62.3 and 
honey, 1 0z.;—or, sage-tea,1 pint; 
honey, 1. or 2 o2.; and alum, 1. 
dram .—The following gargarism we 
can recommend, from the frequent 
experience of its good effeéts' in. 
similar cases, namely: Equal parts 


of distilled vinegar and lime-water ; - 


adding a small portion of syrup of» 
red roses, sufficient to sweeten the 
er? ene? age . 

The Peruvian bark may, occa- 
sionally, be given in the latter: 
stages of the yellow fever, to com- 
plete the cure; but, as it is not. 
always found to agree, Dr, Dan- 
CER concludes with saying, that 
“ food and wine are the only things 
farther required.” 

However inconsonant to theory, 
or to preconceived notions, this mode _ 
of treatment may appear to others, 
Dr. Dancer affirms, that “it has. 
stood the test of experience, and. 
ought to Le adopted, till a better 


one has been discovered,” —Having 


thus fairly stated Ais practice, in 
this virulent disorder, he briefly 
recapitulates that of other physi- 
cians; and,as it may be of some 

| service 
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service to persons, who reside in. 


those tropical climates, or propose 
_to visit them at any future period, 
we shall also subjoin a concise 
view of the various modes of 
treating this malady, practised by 
* Drs. Hittary, Moszrey, Rusu, 
 Crark, Buane and Jackson. 
With a view to moderate the ra- 
pid motion of the fluids, and to 
abate the violence of the yellow fe- 
ver, during the first two days, Dr. 
Hirzary direéts blood- letting, in 
the proportion of from 12 to 20 oz. 
according to the age, strength and 
ether circumstances attending the 
‘ ease of the patient. The next in- 
dication is, to evacuate putrid bile, 
- and corrupted humours, with such 
expedition as may be consistent with 
safety : hence Dr. H. advises small 
but frequent draughts of warm wa- 
ter to be swallowed, with the oc- 
 Casional addition of a little oxymel, 
green tea, &c.; when a grain, or a 
grain anda half, of crude opium is 
given, in order to compose the sto- 
machafter theviolentretching, pain, 
and anxiety, necessarily occasioned 
by severe vomiting. And,as this or- 
gan is unable to retain either solid 
or fluid matters, the body should 
be kept open, by means of a mild 
purging clyster. ‘Thethird indica- 
tion is, to prevent the putridity of 
the fluids, and also the approach 
_ of gangrene, by exhibiting proper 


antiseptics: —For such purpose, | 


Dr. H. prescribes a slight infusion 
cof the Virginian Snake-root ; as it 
braces the stomach, and enables it 
tobearthe Peruvian bark.— A more 
particular account of Dr. Hiria- 
Rx’s treatment, may be found in 
his © Observations on the Air and 
Diseases of Barbadoes.” 

Dr. Mosrrey recommends re- 
pepted bleeding in the first stage, 
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and continued purging with vitrio- 
lated tartar. ' 

Dr. Rusu bleeds copiously and 
repeatedly ; gives purgatives com- 
posed of calomel and jalap; then 
continues the calomel alone,’ till it 
atfeSts the mouth. He conceives, 
that as the symptoms of the yellow 
fever are extremely violent, and its 
progress is uncommonly rapid, the 
most efficacious remedies ought to 


.be employed, as early as possible. 


Hence veneseétion should, in his 
opinion, not be deferred beyond the 
first day; for itis of peculiar ser- 
vice to persons of robust and ple- 
thorie habits, especially such as 
have recently arrived from Europe. 
And, though this operation may not 
be performed sufiiciently early to 
save life, yet it contributes greatly 
to relieve the sufferings of the pa- 
tient. Farther, it will be advisable 
to. take some blood, every day, 
while the fever continues: the 
quantity to be drawn depends on 
the state of the pulse, and that of 
the weather. Thus, Dr. Rusu 
found two bleedings sufficient to 
subdue the fever in September 
(the hottest month in America) ; 
but, in proportion as the violence 
of the inflammatory fever increas- 
ed, it was deemed necessary to 
take from 12 to 20 ounces, twice, 
and in some cases, three times, in 
the course of the day. ‘The blood 
appeared thick and sizy ; nay, it is 
a remarkable fact, that patients of 
every age can support the loss. of 
that fluid, much better in the yel- 
low, than in any other infiamma- 
tory fever. After venesection, pur- 
gatives were administered: with 
this intention, small doses of cala- 
mel, consisting of 2 or § grains, 


.taken every hour ; or, of 5 grains, 


combined with half a grain of opi- 
BBS y um; 
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um; or, of 10 grains of calomel 
mixed with 15 grains of jalap; to 
be swallowed every 5 or 6 hours, 
have been prescribedby Drs.Rusu, 


Crarx, and other practitioners, 
with the best effe&t. Instances 


- have occurred, in which: patients 


have taken from 100 to 230 grains 
of calomel, within three or four 


days; in all of whom the violence 


of the disease abated, immediately 
after salivation commenced.—-Blis- 
ters, applied to the legs and thighs, 
have likewise proved very useful. 
According to Dr. Jackson, great 
benefit has been derived from the 
affusion of cold water on the 
body of the patient, after hav- 
ing Jost 20 or more ounces of 
blood. -But, as this remedy has 
in some cases produced contrary 


effects, from being injudiciously 


employed,- Dr. BLANE proposes 
the application of cloths soaked 
either in cold water, or in a mix- 
ture of that fluid and of vinegar : 
by such treatment, patients have 


been recovered, whose cases were 


apparently desperate. 3 
As vomiting is the most dis- 
tressing symptom in the yellow 
fever, various remedies have been 
proposed, with a view to check it, 
and to dispose the stomach for the 
reception of the Pernvian bark, or 
other tonics and antiseptics. With 
this intention, the saline draughts 
above mentioned, when in a. state 
of effervescence, have been <ad- 
yantageously swallowed. Similar 
effects have resulted from the use 
of acid juices, such as those of 
oranges, and lemons, combined 
with wine, hot water, sugar, and 
nutmeg; then succeeded by fre- 


quent doses of magnesia and mint- 


-water.—M. Desporres affirms, 
that milk, boiled with a little flour 


ox bread, and given repeatedly, in 
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the quantity of one spoonful, opes 
rated more powerfully than any_ 
other remedy, for stopping bilious 
vomiting, Dr. Buans, however, — 
states, that this symptom was re- 
lieved. by fomenting the stomach 


‘with stupes, or cloths, dipped ina 


decoGion of bark, and sprinkled 
with camphorated spirits, or with 
the tinGture of bark. But the most 
efficacious means, which he pre- 
scribed for checking such symp- 
tom, was that of blisters laid on 
the stomach : these were attended 
with the greatest success; and his 
practice has been justly recom- 


~mended by Drs. Cuarx, and Mac- 


LEAN, 

When the irritation of the 
stomach has subsided, Peruvian 
bark may be administered ; and, 
if such drug disagree, it may be 
given in the form of a clyster. 
Farther, it may perhaps be of some 
service to try the essence of spruce; 
as that vegetable preparation has - 
been retained on the stomach, when 
every other remedy was discharged ~ 
by the mouth :—it must be diluted 
with hot water, in the proportion 
of 3 oz. to one quart; and half a 
pint of the solution should be swal- 
lowed every two hours. . 

Lastly, in the more advanced 
stages, camphor combined with 
opium, may be given with advan- 
tage, particularly in the evening ; 
as perspiration and sleep will thus 
probably be procured,. and conse- 
quently the patient will be gfeatly 
relieved. ; : , 

During the continuance of the 
yellow fever, few patients are able 
to. take any food: they ought, 
therefore, to be kept as quiet as 
possible ; and should endeavour to 
dispel all intense thought or care ; 


for anxiety cannot fail to aggra- 


vate the violence of the disorder. 
Those 
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Those of our readers, who wish to 
acquire more-extensive information 
respecting this terrible scourge, in all 
its various modifications, will meet 
with complete statements in Dr. 
Criarn’s “ Treatise on the Yellow 

. Fever, as it appeared in the Isle 
of Dominica,’ &c. Svo, Murray 
and Highley, 3s. 6d.;-—-in Dr, 
Jacxson’s ‘* Outline of the His- 

_ tory and Cure of Fever,” &c. S8vo. 
5s.;—in Dr. Rusn’s “ Account of 
the Bilious Remitting Fever,;as it 
appeared in the City of Philadel- 
phia, in theYear 1793,” 8vo. Maw- 
man, 6s,;—in Dr. Mac rean’s 
*© Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the great Mortality 
among the Troops at St. Domin- 
go,” 1797; 8vo. 7s. ;—and in Dr. 
Brane's valuable “ Observations 

on the Diseases of Seamen,’ 3d 
edit. Svo. 1799, 7s. Murray and 
Highley. 

YELLOW-HAMMER, or £m- 
Lerixa citrinella, L. is a well-known 
diminutive bird, which inhabits 
Britain, and other parts of Europe: 
according to Mr, Pennant, its bill 
is of a dusky hue; the crown of 
the head, and the belly, are of a 

ale yellow, or straw-colour; the 
ier part of the neck is tinged 
with green; and the breast is of an 
orange-red, Lect 
-Yellow-harmmers frequent mea- 
dows, where they-construct their 
large flat nests of dried moss, 
roots, and horse-hair; and the fe- 


male lays six white eggs, streaked _ 


with purple veins.—These birds 
are of considerable service to the 
busbandman, by devouring innu- 
merable insects during the sum- 
mer ; but, in winter, they resort for 
sustenance to farm-yards, in com- 

_ “mon with sparrows and other birds. 
YELLOW -RATTLE, Cox- 
gomp, or Pennx-crass, Rhinan« 
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thus Crista-galli, L. anative plant, 
growing in meadows, pastures, and 
woods ; blowing in the months of 
June and July.—This vegetable 


sometimes overspreads whole mea- 


dows with its yellow flowers: in 
a green state, it is eagerly eaten by 
cattle; but, when dry, it forms a 
hard and tough fodder, Hence, 
careful farmers cut off the flowers, 
before the seed attains to maturity, 
in order to prevent its propagation. 

YELLOWS, or Jaunpice,: in 
farriery, is. a disorder to which 
horses are occasionally subject: it 
is known by the dusky-yellow ap- 
pearance of the eyes, the inside of 
the mouth, and of the lips. The 
animal loses all his vigour, and re- 
fuses to take any food; a slow fe- 
ver prevails, which increases, toge- 
ther with the yellowness, accord- 
ing to the malignancy of the dis- 
ease. His dung is hard, dry, and of a 
pale yellow or green cast : the urine 
is of ‘a dark-brown colour; and is 
discharged with great pain and dif- 
ficulty: -after it bas lain for some 
time on the pavement of the stable, 
it acquires a bloody hue. In a 
short time, if the horse be neglect- 
ed, he becomes delirious and fran- 
tic. 

When aged animals are thus at- 
tacked, there is little prospect of 
recovery ; but, if the distemper be 
recent, and the horse young, it will 
be advisable to adopt the treatment 
already pointed out, vol. ii. p.508, 
Should no relief be obtained in the 
course of two or three days, the 
animal must be bled copiously; 
and the following laxative clyster 
be injected: Let two handfuls of 
marsh-mallows; one handful of 
chamomile flowers; and one ounce 
of fennel-seed, be boiled in three 
quarts of water, tll one-third be 
evaporated ; the liquor must then 

bBb4 . be 
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be strained, and incorporated with 
4 oz. of treacle, anda pint of lin- 
seed, or any common oil. 

After such clyster has been in- 
jected, it will be necessary to ad- 
minister two or three purges,: each 
consisting of 12 oz. of pulverized 
Indian rhubarb; 2 drams of saffron; 
and 6 drams of socotrine aloes, 
mixed with .syrup of buckthorn ; 
which ought to be given once in 
48 hours: on the intermediate days, 


the following balls and drink should 


be introduced between each dose: 
Take half an ounce of Ethiops 
mineral; a similar quantity of mil- 
lepedes; and 1 oz. of Castile soap : 
Jet them be formed into a ball, and 
washed down witha deco€tionmade 
of 4 oz. of madder-root; the same 
weight of turmeric; ha'f a pound 
of the sliced roots of burdock ; 
4 ounces of Monk’s rhubarb; and 
2 ounces of sliced liquorice: these 
ingredients must be boiled in one 
gallon of forge-water, till one quart 
be evaporated ; when the liquor 
should be strained, and sweetened 
with honey, 3 

By this treatment, the violence 
of the disease will generally abate in 


the course of a week, or ten days; 


a change which may be ascertained 
by the eyes and mouth losing part 
of their yellow cast; though it will 
be advisable to continue the medi- 
cine above directed, till such co- 
jour. totally disappear: when the 


animal is in a state of recovery;:a~ 


few purges (see vol. ii. p. 489) 
should be given, and he ought to 
be. moderately exercised, in order 
to recruit his exhausted strength. 
YELLOWS, a disorder aftec- 
ing black cattle, which, if it be not 
timely attended to, will induce the 
Mourrain, and other fatal dis- 
tempers. 
— Symptoms :-—Evyery morning, a 
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general tremor over the animal, 
particularly in the hinder legs, 
loins, and thighs ; the eye-lids ap- 
pear hollow ; the whole body as- 
sumes a yellow cast; the nose is 
dry; and, if the creavure have 
taken a severe cold, the ears hang: 
down ; the dewlap, shoulders, and 
loins swell; the udders of cows 
become tumefied, and produce 
little milk ; which, in a few days, 
acquires a peculiarly yellow tinge, 
coagulating when boiled; .and, 
lastly, the fore-teeth become so _ 
loose as to be in danger of dropping: 
out.—It will be necessary to ob-~ 
serve these symptoms with ac- 
curacy, and particularly that first 
mentioned; because, if they re- 
main unnoticed for a few days,, 
the disease will settle on some of 
the interior parts, and be followed 
by uncommon weakness, wheez- 
ing, dropsy, or other fatal dis- 
temper, 
This malady. is conjectured t 
proceed from the folds, in the in- 
ner membrane of the neck of the . 
gall-bladder, becoming too weak 
to perform their functions ; so that 
the bile, instead of being conveyed 
into the intestines, preternaturally 
forces itself into the sbiliary dudts,. 
whence it passes through the vena 
porta, and mixes again- with the 
blood: hence, that fluid acquires a 
corrosive quality, becomes thick-or 
sizy, and consequently circulates 
slowly throughout the system.— 
From such disorganization, the. - 
livers of the diseased animals are 
incapacitated from performing their. 
functions, so that the supply of 
bile is inadequate to the quantity 
thus unnaturally expended; , and 
the blood concretes in different 
parts of the body, forming painful 
tumors, both internally and exter- 
nally This distemper is most <i 
CG 
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He apprehended, for about five 


weeks, in the commencement “of 
the spring and autumn, when the 
days are warm, and the evenings 
cold: in those seasons, the grass 
being very rich and succulent, the 
animals are apt to eat too freely. 
The following remedies have 
been recommended, as being pe- 
euliarly efficacious in removing the 
yellows. First, take a handful of 
the tops of rue, and a similar por- 
tion of the greater celandine: let 
them be cut into small pieces, mix- 
ed with 1 0z. of pulverized tur- 
meric (or, if this cannot be pro- 
cured, of red Saunders-wood), and 
boiled in three pints of stale beer 
or ale. When the liquor is luke- 
warm, it must be given to the ani- 
mal, and the dose repeated at, the 
expiration of two days. 
diarrhcea or scowering take place, 
the following preparation may be 
administered in the interval: Let 
2\bs.. of oak-bark be boiled in 1 
gallon of water, till one-fourth 
part be evaporated: it is then to 
-be strained, and 2 \bs. of rice should 
be boiled in such liquor, till it be 
soft: half a pound of burnt crust 
of bread, taken from the lower part 
of a loaf, and 2 quarts of milk, are 
next to be added; and the whole 
is suffered to simmer for about 20 
minutes, when it should be divided 
into two portions, and given. in a 
warm state to the animal.—By 
this treatment, cattle may be re- 
- eovered in the course of a few 
days; provided they have not been 
too long neglected: for, when the 
disease has gained ground, such 
remedies ought to be continued 
for an additional length of time. 
YsSLLOW-WEED. 
Weep. 
YEW-TREE, the Common, or 
faicus baccata, L, a native of Brie 


Should a ° 


See DrER’s-— 
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tain, and other parts of Europe, as 
wellas of America: it grows in 
mountainous woods, hedges, and 
rocky soils; producing its flowers 
in March or April, which are sue 
ceeded by bright-red, soft, oblong 
berries, containing a mucilaginous 
white juice, and arriving at per-. 
fection in September. 

‘The yew-tree thrives most luxu- 
riantly in a moist, loamy soil: it 
may be propagated by sowing the 
ripe berries in autumn, in a shady 
bed of fresh earth, and covering 
them to the depth of half an inch, 
with similar mould: when the 
young plants appear, they ought to 
be carefully weeded, and occa- 
sionally watered in. dry seasons.— 
Tn this situation, they must remain 
for two years; after which they 
ought to be removed, in the month 
ot “Oétober, into beds of unma- 


-nnred soil, at the distance of: six 


inches from each other, and ‘in 
rows one foot asunder; being 
gently watered till they have taken - 
root. Here the plants should agaiia 
continue for two years; at the ex- 
piration of which, they must be 
trans;lanted, in autumn, into a 
nursery, and placed 18 inches from 
each other, in rows three feet apart. 
When the young trees have stood 
three or four years in the. nursery; 
it will be advisable to set them, in 
September, or Odober, in dry 
ground; and, at length, in the 
subsequent spring, to place them 
in cold, moist situations, where 
they are designed to remain.—The 
period of their growth is computed 
at 100 years ; and their duration ia 
the ground, at four centuries. 
Formerly, the yew-tree was cul- 
tivated, in Britain, chiefly for the 
manufacture of bows; but, since 
these implements of war have been 
superseded by fire-arms, it is ge~ 
nerally 
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nerally raised. as an ornament to 
parks and plantations, on account 
of its ever-green leaves, This use- 
ful tree admits of being frequently 
‘pruned; and may be made. to as- 
sume any particular figure: hence 
the gardens of our forefathers were 
filled with ships, birds, quadru- 
peds, men, and other vegetable 
monsters. But such absurd fan- 
cies are gradually disappearing; a 
morenatural system of horticulture 
is making rapid progress; and the 
yew is at present advantageously 
planted in hedges, as a fence for or- 
chards and shrubberies, against se- 
vere winds, 

The wood of this tree is hard and 
smooth; beautifully veined with 
red streaks; 3 admits of a. fine po- 
lish; and is. almost incorruptible: 
hence it is advantageously employ- 


ed by turners and cabinet-makers, 


for manufacturing spoons, cups, as 
well as tables, chairs, and various 
other articles. It is also usefully con- 
verted into cogs for mill-wheels, 
axle-trees, flood-gates for fish 
ponds; and may perhaps be effec- 
tually substituted for lox; so that 
considerable sums of money might 
be annually saved, which are now 
exported to the Levant, in order to 


supply engravers, and other artists, 


with that wood. 

The red berries of the yew-tree 
have a sweetish taste, and abound 
with mucilage: they are not only 
devoured by hogs and birds, with- 
out any pernicious effects resulting 
from-them, but are also frequently 
‘eaten with impunity by children; 
though, in some persons, this fruit 
is apt to produce noxious effects, 
especially if the stones be swal- 
lowed. We are, nevertheless, per- 
suaded, that a very copious and 
strong spirit may be easily extract- 


ed from these berries, by distilla- 
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tion; and that their conversion te 
this purpose might annually save 
many thousand bushels of grain, 
which are unnecessarily wasted in . 
the stif/, while the abundant vé- 
getable productions of the woods, 
hedges, and commons, are sufter- 
ed to decay, or are heedlessly left 
to become a prey to wild birds, ' 
and other animals,—See also Spz- 
RITS, p. 118. 

The leaves of the yew-tree are 


reputed to be poisonous to the hu- 


man species, as well as to cattle of 
every description. Attempts, how- 
ever, have lately been made, to 
employ them for feeding horses, in 
times of scarcity; and, if our ac- 
count be accurate, we have read in 
some recent publication, that such 
leaves were given to those’ animals 
with perfect safety, when cut toge- 
ther with hay or straw, so as to 
use, at first, only the tenth or twen- 
tieth part of this foliage, and gra- 
dually to increase the proportion 
of the latter, and to reduce that of 


the former, to one-half, or even a 


smaller quantity, Thus, it appears 
to be perfectly consistent with 
reason and analogy, that the oily 
and astringent principle of. the 
yew-tree leaves may be corrected, 
by sheathing it with a large portion 
of balsamic hay, and ‘abaciebent 
straw; yet we cannot, on this oc- 
casion, speak from positive experi- 
ence —According to agricultural 
writers, the doppings and bark of 
this tree_are equally pernicious to 
cattle, especially when in a half- 
dried state; several sprigs hav- 
ing been found in the stomachs of 
dead animals, entire, or undigest- 
ed,—lIt is, however, an erroneous 
supposition, which still prevails in’ 
some country places, that the very 
shade of its foliage is hartful to 
animal life. 


On 
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(On the other hand, BecustTein 


{informs us, that. the woed of the « 


yew-tree, when reduced to powder 
by a file, mixed with paste, and 
baked in an oven, has been highly 
extolled in Germany, as a sove- 
reign remedy for the bite of a mad 
dog: it is, therefore, taken in doses 
of half an ounce. 

Dampourney observes, that a 
decoction of yew-tree berries im- 
parts a handsome chamois-dye to 
wool previously immersed in a 
weak solution of bismuth.—On 
boiling the red root of this tree, to- 
gether with the bark of the com- 
mon birch-tree, he obtained a beau- 
tiful cinnamon colour, with a mor+ 
doré tint; but the wool was first 
boiled for a considerable time in a 
solution of tin: and, by adding 
alum, the dye assumed an aurora, 
or bright-red colour. 

YOKE, in agriculture, is a wood- 
en frame, adapted to the necks of 
oxen; by means of which they are 
coupled and fastened to the plough, 
or other vehicle. It is composed, 
1. of a thick piece of wood, that 
passes over the neck, and is strictly. 
called the yoke; 2. 0f alow, which 
encompasses the neck; and, 3. of 
the wreathings or stitchings, that 
serve to connect the whole. Beside 
_these parts, there are employed, a 
ring, denominated the yoke-ring; 
and.a chain, for securing the traces. 

The yokes chiefly used in Eng- 
Jand, are those known under the 
-_nameof the Roman Ox-yokes, which 
are preferable to the cumbersome: 
frames formerly employed; because 
the animals thus acquire a greater 
power of draught. As, however, 
the Roman yokes are apt to chafe 
the necks, and the oxen are com- 
pelled todraw with their noses close 
to the ground, we conceive the 
Portuguese, and French methods, of 
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working oxen to be the most effec- 
tual; and, having already given 
an account of them, we refer the 
reader to vol. iii. pp. 323-24. 
Your. .. See Ecc. | 
YOUTH, or Apo.tescencs, in 
general, is that happy period of hu- 
man life, which commences from 
childhood ; continues as long as the 
fibres increase in dimensions. or 
firmness; and terminates at full 
growth: among the Romans, it was 
computed from the age of 12 to 25, 
in males, and to 21, in females, In 
modern times, the term adole- 
scence, includes the age.of from 15 
to 25 years, and sometimes to 30. 
During this important stage of 
our existence, the principal revolu- 
tions take place, both with respect 
to mind and body. ~While the lat- 
ter progressively acquires muscular 
energy, and adopts a more solidde- 
portment, the faculties of the for- 
mer begin to unfold ; and the young 
member enters into society, with 
all the advantages ‘which arise 
from the tender regard, interest, 
and induigence, evinced by the ge- 
nerality of mankind, towards inex- 
perienced youth. Laat 
As it would be incompatible — 
with our limited plan, to enter inte 
a disquisition respecting a// the 
mental and bodily- imperfections,~ 
and diseases, incident to young 
persons of either sex; or to ana- 
lyze the changes taking place dur- 
ing the transition from the period 
of childhood to that of puberty, 
we shall here discuss only the dan- 
gerous influence of the power of 
imagination, on the juvenile cha- 
racter.. 
None of the mental faculties ex-_ 
hibit such interesting and diversi- 
fied phenomena, as that of Ima- 
eination. While this powertul 
agentis restrained within due’ li- 
muts, 
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mits, it often supplies the place of 
a benevolent guide, wince the 
intricate meanders of life, where 
we frequently meet with more ap- 
pearance than reality ; and inwhich 


it is. of the utmost importance to 


be impressed with a due and lively 
sense of the good and the beautiful, 
as well as of virtueandtruth. Onthe 
contrary, no sooner are the boun- 
daries of the imagining faculty 


‘transgressed, than we are involun- 


tarily led to submit to this dreadful 
tyrant, who is capable not only of 


disturbing our repose and happi- 


ness, but even to deprive his vic- 
tims of life: Hence, it should be 
one of the most necessary maxims 
of intelleCtual nature, always. to 
guard against this formidable pow- 
er; and to regulate its reciprocal 
influence ; so that we may main- 


tain a certain superiority. But, in. 


order to evince the-essentia} neces- 
sity of adopting this rule of prac- 
tical life, and at the same time to 
demonstrate the danger attending 
the neglect of it, especially to youth, 
we shall quote an instance related 
by Prof. Hureranp, in one of his 
admired Popular Essays, in Ger- 
man; of which no translation has 
yet appeared. 

A student at Jena, about: 16 
years of age, having a weak and 
irritable nervous frame, but in 
other respecis healthy, left his 
apartments during twilight, and 
suddenly returned with a pale, dis- 


' mal countenance; assuring his com- 
panion that he was doomed to die 


1m 30 hours, or at 9 o'clock in the 
morning of the second day. This 
sudden change of a cheerful young 
mind naturally alarmed his friend ; 
but no. explanation was given of 
its cause. Every attemapt at ridi- 
culing this whimsical notion was 
fruitless; and he persisted in affrm- 


stance was peculiar to his case; 
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ing that his death was certain and 
inevitable. A numerous circle of 
his fellow-students soon assembled, 
with a view to dispel those gloomy 
ideas, and to convince him of his 
folly, by arguments, satire, and 
mirth.. He remained, however, 
unshaken in his strange convic- 
tion ; being apparently inanimate 
in their company, and expressing 
his indignation at the frolics and 
Witticisms applied to his peculiar 
situation. Nevertheless, it was 
conjectured that a calm repose dur- 
ing the night would produce a . 
more favourable change in his fan- 
cy; but sleep was banished, and 
the approaching dissolution en- 
grossed his attention during the 
nocturnal hours. Early next morn- 
ing, he sent for Prof. HureLanp, 
who found him employed in mak- 
ing arrangements for his burials 
taking an afteCtionate leave of his 
friends ; and on the point of con- 
cluding a letter to his father; in 
which he announced the fatal cata- 
strophe that was speedily to hap- 
pen. Atter examining his condi- 
tion of mind and body, the Pro- 
fessor could discover no remarka- 
ble deviation from his usual state 
of health, excepting a small con- 
tracted pulse, a pale countenance, 
dull or drowsy eyes, and cold ex- 
tremities: these symptoms, how- - 
ever, sufficiently indicated a gene= 
ral spasmodic action of the nervous 
system, which also exerted its in- 
fluence over the mental faculties. 
The most serious reasoning on 
the subject, and all the philo- 
sophical and medical eloquence 
of Dr. Hureianp, had not the 
desired effect; and, though the 
student admitted that there might 
be no ostensible cause of death dis- 
coverable, yet this very circum- 


and 
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and such was the inexorable des- 
tiny of his fate, that he must die 
next morning, without any visible 
morbid symptoms.—lIn this dilem- 
ma, Dr. H. proposed to treat him 
asa patient. Politeness induced 
the latter to accept of such offer ; 
but he assured the physician, that 
medicines would net operate. As 
no time was to be lost, there being 
enly 24 hours left for his life, 
Dr. H. deemed proper to direct 
such remedies as prove power- 
ful excitants; in order to rouse the 
vital energy of his pupil, and to 
relieve him from his captivated 
fancy. Hence he prescribed a 
strong emetic and. purgative; or- 
dered blisters to be applied to both 
calves of the legs, and at the same 
time stimulating clysters to. be ad-. 
ministered. Quietly submitting to 
the Doétor’s treatment, he observ- 
ed, that his body being already half 
a corpse,, all means of recovering 
it would be in vain. Indeed, Dr. 
H. was not a little surprized, on re- 
peating his visit in the evening, to 
learn that the emetic had not, or 
but very little, operated; and that 
the blisters had not even reddened 
the skin. Now the case became 
more serious; and the supposed 
victim of death began to triumph 
over the incredulity of the Profes- 
_ sor, and his friends. Thus circum- 
stanced, Dr. H. perceived, how 
deeply and destructively that men- 
tal spasm must have aéted on the 
body, to produce a degree of in- 
sensibility from which the worst 
consequences might be apprehend- 
ed.—All the inquiries into the ori- 
gin of this singular belief, had_hi- 
therto been unsuccessful. Now 
only, he disclosed the secret to one 


of his intimate friends, namely, that: 


on the preceding evening he had 
met with a white figure in the pas- 
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sage; which nodded to him; and, 
in the same moment, he heard a 
voice exclaiming: “ the day after 
to-morrow,‘ at nine o'clock in the 
morning, thou shalt die.”—He 
continued to settle his domestic af 
fairs; made his will; minutelyap- 
pointed his funeral; and even de- 
sired his friends to send for a cler- 
gyman; which request, however, 
was counteracted, Night appear- 
ed; and he began to compute the 
hours he had to live, till the omi- 
nous next morning: his anxiety 
evidently increased with the strik- 
ing of every clock within hearing. 
Dr. H. was not without apprehen-: 
sion, when he recollected instances 
in which mere imagination had 
produced melancholy effects. But, 
as every thing depended on pro- 
crastinating, or retarding that hour 
in which the event was pre- 
di&ed; and on appeasing the tem- 
pest of a perturbed imagination, 
till reason had again obtained the 
ascendancy, he resolved upon the 
following happy expedient: Hav- 


“ing a complaisant patient, who 


refused not to take the remedies 
prescribed for him (because he 


seemed conscious of the superior . 


agency of his mind over that of the 
body), Dr. H. had recourse to /au- 
danum, combined with the extract 
of hen-Lane: 20 drops of the for- 
mer, and two grains of the latter, 
were given to the youth, with such 
etfe&t, that he fell into a profound 
sleep, from which hedid not awake 
till eleven o’clock on the next 
morning. Thus, the prognosti- 
cated fatal hour elapsed; and his 
friends waiting to welcome the 
bashful patient, who had agreeably 
disappointed them, turned the 
whole affair into ridicule. The 
first question, however, after re- 
coyering from this artificial sleep, 
“was - 
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was the hour of the morning : but, 
on being informed, that his pre- 
sages had not been verified by ex- 
perience, he assured the company, 
that all these transactions appeared 
tohim not unlike a dream; and 
he could not conceive how he had 
been subject to such folly. Since 
that period, he has enjoyed a per- 
fe& state of health, and has been 
completely cured of his fancy. 
There are, nevertheless, several 
instances recorded, in which per- 
sons have truly predicted the day 
and hour of their death. In the 
¥7th century, it was a fashionable 
practice among the higher classes, 
to apply to an astrologer, for learn- 
ing the accurate duration of their 
lives. Such aberration from the 
human intelleét, could -be ascribed 
only to an absurd or defective sys- 
tem of education; when youth 
were not taught to discriminate be- 
tween natural causes and effects ; 
or, when parents granted every 


species of indulgence, which alike 


excited their sensual desires, and 
pleased a wild, disordered imagi- 
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nation.—Many, indeed, are the 
gradations, in which that peculiar 
morbid sensation, generally termed 
irregular fancy, displays itself un- 
der different forms, even in mo- 
dern times, It cannot be denied, 
that the numerous phenomena of 
nervous disorders, especially the di- 
versified symptoms displayed by 
hypochondriacal and hysterical per- 
sons, doubtless originate ‘chiefly 
from the same source. We often 
smile at such complaints as are 
supposed to arise from a diseased 
mind, but certainly not with jus 
tice. In short, there is no disor- 
der more to be dreaded, and none 
has a more solid foundation, than 
that in which the sensations of our’ 
material nature, and the ideas of 
our very existence, arein a manner 
unhinged: nay, it is incomparably 
more easy to sustain a real evil, 
than to be tormented by an imagi- 
nary one, the force and extent of 
which cannot be ascertained. 

YoutTH-wort. See SUNDEW 
the Round-leaved. 
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ZAFFRE, is the oxyd or calx of 
cobalt, employed for imparting a 
blue colour to porcelain and pottery 
ware: itis prepared, accerding to 
CrownsTeEDT, in the following man- 
ner. 

When the cobalt is dug out of 
the mine, it is first broken into 
smal! pieces, and all heterogeneous 
matters are carefully separated.— 
The mineral is then submitted to 
the aétion of stamping mills, in 
which it is reduced toa fine pow- 


der, that is sifted through brass 
wise sieves. Next, the lighter par- 
ticles are carried off by water, and 
the cobalt is put into areverberatory | 
furnace, terminating ina long ho- 
rizontal gallery; through which 
the arsenic, usually mixed with the 
mineral, sublimes: farther, the 
cobalt is frequently stirred with 
long iron hooks or rakes, till it 
ceases to emit any fumes; when 
it remains in the form of a dark 
grey calx, denominated Zaffre. 
e Consi- 
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Considerable quantities of this 


exyd, are manufatured from the 


cobalt dug out of the mines in the 
Mendip- hills, and also in Corn- 
wall; beside which, there are large 


# supplies annually imported from 


Saxony :—stich zaffre, however, is 
seldom pure; being mixed with a 
considerable proportion of puive- 
rized flints. 

The blue of zaffre is the most 


_ permanent of the diferent colours 


- 


employed in glass-works ; as it re- 
sists, unchanged, the most intense 
heat: hence, it is also advantage- 
ously used for giving various shades 
of blue to enamels, and to the cry- 
stal glasses that are made in imi- 
tation of lapis Jazuli, turquoise, 
sapphire, and other precious stones, 

ZANTHOXYLON, or, more 
correclly, XANTHOXYLON, PRICK- 
ty YeLtLow Woon, or YELLow 
Hercutss, is a native of Jamaica, 
and other tropical countries, where 
it grows to the height of 16 feet, 
and is about 12 inches in diameter, 
This straight tree somewhat re- 
sembles the common ash : the bark 
of the trunk is covered with name- 
rous prickles ; and the wood is of a 
bright-yellow cast. 

The wood of the Xanthoxylon is 
chiefly employed for the heading of 
hhogsheads, for bedsteads, and nu- 
merous other purposes: it also pos- 
sesses remarkable medicinal vir- 
tues, which render it peculiarly 
serviceable to the inhabitants of the 
West Indies. - 

The pulverized bark of the roots, 
when sprinkled on ulcers, speedily 
and effectually removes these dis- 

usting sores. The fresh juice, ex- 
pressed from the roots, affords cer- 


tain relief in the painful disease, 


termed dry Lelly-ache. This im- 
portant fact was discovered in the 
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West Indies, by watching a female 
slave, who collected the root in the 
woods, and gave two spoonfuls of 
its juice to a negro, suffering under 
that colic, at an interval “of two 
hours. Sach medicine occasioned 
a profound, but composed, sleep of 
12 hours; when all sense of pain, 
and other distressing symptoms, 
had vanished: the cure was com-. 
pleted, by giving an infusion of 
such expressed roots in water, by 
way of diet-drink. 

Farther, the juice of the Pr ickly 
Yellow Wood, when preserved in 
rum, and adenintetered in doses 
not exceeding a wine-glassful, has 
effectually removed the most ob- 
stinate epileptic fits; but Dr. He- 
ney has not mentioned the manner 
in which this preparation ought to, 
be managed. . 

ZEDOARY, or Kempferia, L. 
a genus of exotic plants, consisting 
of two species; namely: 1. The 
galanga, Common Galangal, or 
Long Zedoary ; which has long, 
thick, tuberous roots, and produces 
single white flowers, with purple 
bases; and, 2. The rotunda, or 
Round Zedoary, has thick, round 
roots, presenting whitish flowers, 
that are frequently tinged with 
green, yellow, red, and purple. 
Both species are natives of Siam: 
they may be raised in hot-houses, 
by dividing the roots in the spring, 
and planting them in pots of rich, 
light mould, where they should be 
copiously watered during the sum- 
mer, but less frequently in the 
winter. 

The roots of the Zedoary are 
imported in oblong pieces, about 
the thickness of a finger; or in 
round masses, generally one inch 
in diameter ; paying a duty of 624d, 


per lb. "They possess an agreeable 


fra grance, 
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fragrance, but a bitterish aromatic 
taste ; both of which may be im- 
~ parted to water. 

The Zedoary is a. warm stoma- 
chic, and has been recommended 
in dyspeptic cases, for relieving fla- 
tulency, and invigorating the ner- 
vous system. Such root may be 
advantageously used by artisans, as 
an excellent yellow colour: and 
it may likewise be employed in 
painting with water-colours. or 
this purpose, it is prepared in the 
following manner: Boil 1 oz, of 
the root ina quart of water, till the 
fluid have sufficiently imbibed the 
colouring matter, for communicat- 
ing a yellow tinge to paper: it is 
then to be filtered through a linen 
cloth. The decoction may be eva- 
porated or dried in shells; after 
which, it may again be diluted, 
and will easily spread with: the 
pencil. 

ZINC, or SPELTER, is a semi- 
metal, naturally obtained in a state 
of combination with different mi- 
nerals, in England, Hungary, and 
other parts of the globe : it is of a 
whitish colour, nearly .resembling 
that of lead, though it does not so 
speedily tarnish. . 

Zinc melts a short time before 
icnition; but, when heated to 
redness in the open air, it is liable 
to combustion, and burns with a 
dazzling. blaze; sq that a_ loose 
white oxyd is precipitated, which is 
known under the name of flowers 
of xinc. 

This crude semi-metal is of great 
utility in the arts. » Combined with 
gold, in equal portions, it, forms. a 
hard, white compound, that admits 


of a fine polish, and may be ad- 


yantageously manufadtured into spe- 
eula, for optical instruments. 

Zinc and tin, melted together, 
produce a kind of pewter; and, as 
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the former spreads more uniformly, 
while it is.much harder, and less 
fusible than tin, it has been pro- 
posed as a substitute for the latter, 
in tinnihg copper-vessels. 

Spelter and copper readily unite 
in the fire ; provided the combus- 
tion of the former be carefully pre- 
vented during the process: in this 
state, it forms a metal, distinguish- 
ed by the general name of yellow 
copper; but which is divided into 
several sorts, according to the re- 
spective proportions contained in 


the alloy, Thus, three parts of 


copper and one of zinc, constitute 
Brass ;—five or six of the former, 
and one of the latter, afford Pincu- 
beck.—Tombac is composed of a 
still larger proportion of copper to 
that of zinc: itis of a deeper red 
than pinchbeck, and bears the 
name of ,its inventor. Prinee’s 
Metal consists of a larger propor- 
tion of ziné than either of the pre- 
ceding compositions. —Szmilor, or 
Manheim gold, resembles pinch- 
beck: it is manufactured into spu- 
rious leaf-gold, laces, and similar 
shewy articles. : 

Zinc is dissolved in all acids; 
though-the suiphuric is most fre- 
quently employed; and, in the 
proportions stated, p. 275, of the. 


‘present volume, it forms white 


ViTRIOL. 

An useful substitute for white- 
lead, in painting houses, has lately 
been discovered in xizc, by M. de 
Morveau. He directs this mine- 
ral ‘to be calcined in a crucible, 
placed horizontally in the_ cavity 
usually made for retorts, in rever- 
beratory furnaces. The oxyd thus 
obtained, is then to be washed in 
water, with a view toseparate such 
particles as may not have been pet- 
teGly calcined; and, when it is re- 
duced to powder, a. small portion 
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of earth of alum, or chalk, must 


be added; in order to give it a 
‘body. - When this pigment is to be 


used, it will be necessary to form 


.the powder into a heap, leaving a 
small hole in the middle, into which 
roil must be gradually poured, till it 
“be reduced toa proper consistence ; 
‘when the paint should be laid on, 
‘with a soft brush. The whitest diy- 
‘ing oil must’ be procured, such as 
*that obtained from poppies, if a 
“white paint be designed; because 
‘coloured oil imparts a tinge that 


_ impairs its whiteness; but, if a 
_-yellowish or other shade be intend- 


‘ed, any drying oil will answer the 


- ‘purpose.—-M. Morveavu observes, 


4 


that such paint is perfe&tly harm- 
less, emitting no hurtful effluvia ; 


and, though it. does not dry so 


_ speedily as that prepared of white- 


lead, yet it is not only more whole- 
some, but also eventually cheaper ; 
as a smaller portion of zinc will be 
‘required. EIS mae 
In March,.1796, a patent was 
sranted to Mr. Joun ATKINSON, 
for his invention of a white paint, 
‘prepared from aine, which may 
“serve as a substitute for that of 
white-lead. He directs the. for- 
mer mineral to be first subniitted 
‘to a reverberatory furnace, for six 


hours; in order to disperse all the 
_ -ferruginous particles which it may 
“contain. 


Next, the zinc is to be 


“reduced to powder, by the action 
of a: mill, and mixed with one- 


rae. 


. eighth part of pulverized charcoal, 


by weight ; after which it must be 
removed toa close, or muffled fur- 


nace, provided with two apertures, 


one on each side, “and (as the 
patentee expresses himself), dilated 
‘at the end from the furnace, bya 
distance of about 20 feet ;” the 
other.end joining the body of the 
furnace: such apertures should each 
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‘be furnished with a door at the fata 
thest extremity, and which ought 
to be sufficiently large to admit’ a 
man to enter, for the purpose of 
collecting the colour. ‘Thus, the 
zinc must be introduced into the 
furnace, through the top or upper 
part: when it becomes red hot 
throughout, a large dense, white 
cloud, with a bright blue flame, 
will pass into the receptacles or 
apertures above-mentioned, where 
it will colle& in the form of a pure, 
white metallic calx. | 
The oxyd of zinc is now to be 
diluted with water, and ground or 
triturated in a proper mill: from 
this machine it is conducted, by 
means of gutters or spouts into fine 
sieves, whence it passes into’ sé- 


_veral ‘cisterns full of water, com- 


municating with each ‘other by si. 
milar gutters; so that the finest 
particles float into the farthest re- 
servoirs. After standing about 24 
hours, the water may be drawn off, 
and the colour colle@ied into pans, 
receivers, or other vessels, capable 
of bearing heat, in which they are 
dried; and in this state,’ the paint 
will be ready for sale; but previ- 
ously to.its application, it ought to 
be properly levigated. ae 
According to M. RinmAn, a fine 
egreen colour for’ painters may be 
procured from the oxydes’ of co- 
balt and zinc. He directs any por- 
tion of cobalt-ore to be dissolved in 
the nitro-muriatic acid (aauaA RE- 
GIA), and to be mixed with half 
that quantity of nitrat of zinc: a 
lixivium of pot-ash is then to be 
-added ; and, when the precipitate 
is ignited to whiteness, it will be 
fit for use. r 
Beside its utility in the atts, zinc 
is of considerable service in medi- 
cine.—Its flowers are advantage- 
ously employéd as anantispasmodic, 
Cec pars 
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particularly in epilepsy, and in the 
-acute spasms of the stomach, to 
which persons of delicate constitu- 
tions are subje@: they have also 
_ been given with success in some 
cases of dry asthma. The dose is 
from one to two grains, taken twice 
in the day, and gradually increased 
to 8 or 10 grains; but, being a 
very powerful remedy, it ought 
never to be resorted to, without 
-medical advice. 

For an account of the affections 
in which the vitriol of zinc may be 
of service, the reader will consult 
the article VitTrion. 

ZIZANY, the WarerR, or Zi- 
zania aquatica, Js, isa native of 
~ North America, where it grows in 
wet and marshy situations.—The 
root of this vegetable is fibrous, and 


strikes forth many angular, smooth . 
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stalks of aserpentine form. The 
panicle on the central stalk is ge- 
nerally four feet long, while those 
on the others never exceed twelve 
inches. The large, oval, yellowish, 
mealy seed attains to maturity in 
September, and has the agreeable 
taste of rice; on which account it 
is much esteemed by the American 


-Indians, who carefully collect and. 


convert it into: Breap, or other 
culinary dishes. Hence Linnzus 
recommends its culture in situa 
tions abounding with reeds, and — 
producing no other useful plant. _ 


_In such places, we are persuaded, — 


many and important advantages 
might be derived from.the intro- 


duction of the zizany into marshy 
-counties, especially those of Lin- 


coln, Cambridge, &c. 


The Domestic EncycLop#@p1a being now arrived at the conclusion 
of the Alphabet, various motives have induced the Editor to offer an 
Appendix, or Supplement, with a view to render this Diétionary of 
Faéis as complete as the extent of the work, and diligent research 
would admit.. Among these, will occur numerous articles of greater 
or less importance: the propriety of inserting them, however, was not 
sufficiently evident, till their respeCtive*connexion with the subsequent 
parts of the arrangement, could be more clearly ascertained. Others 
again, being of a moré recent date than the commencement of this 
publication ; and containing many new, and valuable hints, for the ad- ~ 
vancement of Rural and Domestic Economy, the Reader will probably 
meet with information, alike curious and useful:;—In consulting the 
Domestic Encyclopedia, therefore, he is requested to avail himself of - 
the annexed SupPLeMENT; by which he may be enabled to form a tole- 
rably correct idea of the various improvements suggested in the course of 


this practical work. - 


_ 
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CACTA; the Fats, or Rodi- 
EX nia pseudo-acacia, L. is ana- 
tive of North, America, and the 
morthern parts of Asia. This beau- 
tiful and valuable tree flourishes 
best in sandy soils, mixed with 
licht black earth, especially in the 
Vicinity of brooks, springs, or ri- 
vers; where it grows with un- 
common rapidity. It may be pro- 
pagated by setting the seeds ; and, 
when it is once introduced, -nume- 
rous plants may be obtained, by 
cutting its roots near the surface of 

the’ground.  - % 
'. The leaves and tender shoots of 
the False Acacia are eagerly: ‘eaten 
by cattle, particularly by sheep ; 
and they also afford a wholesome 
fodder, Being very hardy, this 
tree retains its verdure during the 
‘severest winters. As the roots ex- 
tend rapidly along the surface of 
the earth, and shoot up numerous_ 
suckers, the Acacia may be advan- 
‘tageously planted on the banks. of 
‘rivers, for consolidating and se- 
‘curing the soil from the encroach- 
ments of the current: farther, its 


wood is eminently adapted to ship- 


building; and, though inferior in 
‘point of durability to thé oak, it is 
perhaps preferable to any other 
timber for barges, and similar ves- 
sels of a small size. 


- Thesweet and succulent roots of : 


: False Acacia. are well caleu- 
ated for fattening hogs ; and the 


ACA 
leguminous seeds, after being di- 
vested of their acrid taste, by in- 
fusing them in different waters, 


and afterwards ground into meal, 
are by the Tongusian Tartars con- 


verted into a wholesome bread: | 
‘these seeds are also eagerly eaten 


by poultry, which may thus be 
speedily fattened. 

It has been ascertained by expe- 
riments, that the leaves of this tree, 
when prepared in the same man- 
ner as indigo, may with great ad- 
vantage be substituted for that ex- — 
pensive dyeing drug. The foliage - 
of the smaller variety of the False 
Acacia, however, is reputed to be 
better adapted for such purpose : its 
culture corresponds with thatabove 
stated; and it certainly merits to 
be more generally cultivated in or- 
namental shrubberies; where it 
thrives rapidly, and produces ele- 
gant odoriferous yellow flowers, 


- which abundantly supply bees with 


honey.—The seeds of both varie- 
ties also afford a large proportion _ 
of expressed oil.—It deserves to be 
noticed, that the yellowish wood of 
these trees, though hard and tough, 
is very brittle while the plants are 
young, andthey ought, therefore, in 
exposed situations, to be supported 
by stakes. Lastly, it is remarkable, 
that no part of the Acacia is sub- 
ject to the depredations of vermin 
or inseéts.—Dr. Mepicus, a pro- 
lific, though esteemed German au- 
Cc2 thory 
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thor, has published several volumes 
on the culture and useful proper- 
ties of the Acacia. 

ACIDS.—The citric acid is a 
concrete juice obtained principally 
_ from lemons: it has also been dis- 
covered in the red whortleberry, 
cranberry, bird-cherry, as well as 
in the fruits of the woody night- 
shade, and the dog-rose. 

In order to divest this acid of the 
mucilaginous or other foreign par- 
ticles, with which it is frequently 
combined, the juice ‘obtained by 
pressure from lemons, or similar 
fruit, should first be heated, then 
strained, filtred, and afterwards 
saturated with pulverized chalk, or 
the carbonate of lime, till all effer- 
vescence cease. The precipitate, 
formed by this process, is called 
citrate of lime; and, being inso- 
luble, it must be separated from 
the liquor, washed with cold wa- 
ter till it become tasteless and per- 
feGily white: next, it ought to be 


decomposed in a gentle cheat, by: 


adding ‘half its weight of sulphuric 
- acid diluted with six parts of wa- 
ter. As soon as the mixture be- 
comes cool, it should be filtred ; 
when the’ pure citric acid will be 
disengaged from the sulphate of 
lime.—Such acid may also be ob- 
tained in a crystalline form, by 
previously filtering,.and then eva- 
porating it to the consistence of a 
clear syrup, which concretes on 
exposing it to a cold temperature. 
‘ Dr..BruenaTevui has lately 
published a new method of pre- 
\ serving and concentrating the acid 
of lemons. He directs the newly 
expressed. juice to be strained 
through fine linen, a small portion 
of rektified spirit of wine to be 
added, and the whole to be depo- 
gited for several days in) a- bottle 
closely stopped: thus, a considera- 
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ble mucilaginous sediment will be 
formed, but which may be easily | 


separated, by passing the liquor 
through blotting - paper, If the 


quantity of spitit employed be con< . 


siderable, it may be drawn off by — 
distillation in a glass retort: in the 
contrary case, the juice may be 


exposed for some time ina warm | 
| 
readily evaporate, leaving a very | 


temperature, and the alkohol will 


clear acid of peculiar strength. 
The citric acid affords an agree= | 
able lemonade, by dissolving half a 


dram in two pints of water; add< | 


ing a sufficient quantity of sugar, 


and bitter-sweet, which is prepared | 
by rubbing the latter substance on | 
fresh lemon-peels, till the essentialy 


oil be absorbed. 


ACRE.—The English stain 


acre comprises 160 square poles, — 
each of which contains 162 feet. 


The same measure of Jand, in (Seok 


land, is regulated by the Scotch ell, 


-whichis37 2-10ths English inches : 


thus, 30 square ells make 1 fall ; 


40 falls, 1 rood ; and 4 roods con= 
stitute an acre ; so that the propor« : 


tion of a Scotch to an English acre 


is nearly as that of 5 to4.—The 
acre, employed in the Principality) | 


of Wales, is equivalent to 2 Eng-_ 
lish ones; and ihe Irish acre is. 
equal to 1 acre, 2 roods, and 1@) 
perches 27-121 of English atatnted 
measurement, } 


AGRICULTURE. —Notwith« | 
. standing the fair prospeéts we have: 
stated under this article, there are: 


numerous obstacles. that impede | 


the progress of that inestimableart, | 
in, the British empire.—1. One of | 


the most powerful impediments, is, 
the general ignorance that still pre. | 
vails among the managers of landed, 
estates: this inconvenience, we are. 
happy to observe, may gradually be’ 
remoyed, by establishments similar. 

ie 
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to that proposed by the Rev. Mr. 
Criose; an account of whose plan 
is inserted in the Qth vol. of the 
« Letters, and Papers of the Bath 
and West of England Society.” —By 
this praise-worthy institution, young 
men may, for a small premium, be 
qualified to undertake farms either 
on their own account, or to serve 
as bailiffs to landed proprietors ; for 
they will be instructed in the 
principles of Agriculture, especially 
those of the Drill-husbandry, and 
in all the necessary duties of a 
farm, relative to both rural and 
economical affairs. 2. The impo- 
licy of continuing to grant ill-regu- 
Jated Jeases, by which a certain, 
and generally erroneous, rotation 
of crops is enforced; and 3. The 
burthen necessarily occasioned by 
the present system of Tvéhes. Far- 
ther, extensive wastes or commons 
still remain to be cultivated; and 
the system of agricultural legisla- 
tion and police is so miserably 
defe&tive, that innumerable petty 
frauds and thefts are with impunity 
committed in the fields of indus- 
trious farmers ; because the trouble 
and expence of prosecuting depre- 
dators, are too great to be borne by 

ersons who earn their bread by 

nest labour, fa daily exertion. 
Such “shackles,” Mr. MippLeron 
energetically observes, ‘* cramp 
and paralyze every effort which 
‘can be made towards the improve- 
“ment of this science ; and, so long 
as the agriculture of this realm is 
compelled to endure them, any 
‘onsiderable improvement of the 
soil is utterly impracticable.” ——For 
a more detailed account of these 
abuses, with appropriate remedies, 
We refer the reader to that Gentle- 


‘man’s highly interesting “ View of 


the Agriculture of Middlesex,” &c. 
- 8¥0. 1798 and whichwasdrawnup 


Sie 
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for the consideration of the Board 
of Agriculture. ha aa 
| AIR.—In a late volume of the 
«© Annales de Chimie,” we meet 
with a memoir by M. Devereux, 
on the means of purifying infeéti- 
ous air; and which is extrated 
froma work of M.Guyron pz 
Morveavu, who made numerous 
experiments with different matters, 
in order to ascertain those which 
were best calculated to prevent the 
diffusion of contagious atoms in the 
atmosphere. As, however, we 
cannot enter into an analysis of his _ 
experiments, we shall briefly state 
their results. According to these, 
common vinegar, possesses the pow~ 
er of decomposing contagious par- 
ticles; but it does not operate in a 
perceptible manner, unless the in- 
fe&ted substances be actually im- 
mersed in this acid, or be such as 
admit of being washed with large 
portions of it.—-Radical vinegar, or 
theacetic acid, produces effects suf- 
ficiently rapid and powerful; but, 
on account of its high price, it can 
seldom be employed in consider- 
able quantities. —The nztric acid is 
well calculated to destroy the pu- 
trid effuvia; but, as it cannot 
without great difficulty be divested 
of nitrous gas, the action of which, 
is always prejudicial to the health 
of those who respire it, M. Mon- 
vreau remarks, that the use of this 
remedy is still attended with great 
inconvenience. He is, therefore, 
of opinion, that the muriatic acid 
affords yery great advantages in 
dispelling contagion, by the un- 
common expansibility of its va- 
pours; which thus penetrate every 
part of the substance on which the 
-operation may be performed. Ne- 


-vertheless,-he conceives the’ oxy- 


igenated muriatic acid to. be ‘supe- 
rior to: every” other ‘remedy, ‘both 
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for the celerity and facility with 
which it is diffused, and likewise 
for the certainty of its a€tion; in 
consequence of which, it instantly 
destroys all putrid miasmata, that 
may either be floating in. the air, 
or be fixed upon bodies. 

It is a circumstance well known 
to persons conversant with chemis- 
try, that wood, during combustion, 
yields one-sixth part “of its’ weight 
in coal, while the remaining five-> 
sixths of smoke (which contains a 
large proportion of inflammable 
air), are usually dissipated, without 
being subservient to. any useful 
purpose. Hence, an apparatus has 
Jately been contrived in France, by 
™M. Lezon, for applying such 
smoke to the heating and illumi- 
nating of rooms at.the same time. 
It is denominated a Thermo-lamp, 
and consists of a box or vessel, the 
smoke rising out of which, after 
being freed from all vapours and 
soot, is conveyed through very 
small tubes, that are concealed in 
the plaster of the walls or ceiling. 
Such tubes are made of oiled silk, 
but the orifice is composed of me- 
tal, to prevent the silk from burn- 
ing, when the gas takes fire on 
coming in contact with the atmos- 

_pheric air. Thus, the flame may 
be conduted in a moment from . 
one apartment into another, with- 
out depositing either ashes, coals, 
or soot ;/ so that, according to M. 
Lepon’s assertion, chimnies be- 
come unnecessary. He farther 
states, that the fire, thus produced, 
does not require any particular care 
in supporting it, while it possesses 
this advantage, that.the pure light 
may be made to represent flowers, 
festoons, cr other ornamental ob- 
jects, or, such fire maybe so ar- 
-ranged \as. to emit its. light, from 

above, with-the purest:lustre. ~~ 
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ALMOND.—Although we have 
declined: to give a particular des 
scription of the Almond-tree, yet 
as it is frequently cultivated in’ 
shrubberies, both on account of its’ 
beautiful flowers, and also for its’ 
fruit, we shall here add an outline 
of the manner in which it should 
be managed. G3 

Almonds are 2 propagatad by Ino- 
CULATION, or budding on plum or 
peach stocks, in the month of 
August, at such -height as ‘may 
correspond to that of the stem in= 
tended to be raised: at the expi- 
ration of two years, the trees may 
be finally planted out. If the soil 
be dry, this operation should be 
performed in Oétober, when the 
leaves begin todecay ; but, in case 
the ground be wet, the proper sea= 
son is the month of February. i 

When the young trees are re-" 
moved from the nursery, Mr, 
Forsyt# is of opinion, that they 
should never be cut, or pruned, 
«till the new shoots begin to 
*« break ;” and, as these frequent- 
ly perish during severe winters, 
that succeed wet autumns, when 
the wood is not well-ripened,- he 
directs them to be cut down to the 
sound wood ; care being taken to 
extirpate with the knife all cross 
shoots, so as to make the tree open 
in the middle, and to leave the 
principal shoots, according to their 


_ strength, from six to sixteen inches 


long. ‘Those parts, which are afe 
fected with the Can KER, must also 
be cut out; and such excision 
ought foyer: to be extended to all 
decayed wood. 

Almond-trees being very deli- 
cate, it will be advisable to place 
them in a southern aspect, and in a 
‘sheltered situation, either among 
tall flowering shrubs,. or: to thatch 
their tops with fern, or other ee 

coverjng 
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éovering; in order to prevent the 
blossoms from being killed by the 
frost, during the months of Fe- 
bruary and March. When the 
fruit is set, and the leaves are suf- 
ficiently long to cover it, such shel- 
ter ought, if the weather be warm, 
‘to be removed toward the end of 
April, or early in May ; by which 
expedient an abundant supply of 
‘almonds may be obtained for the 
dessert, both in autumn and in the 
winter. 

The fruit of ‘the almond-tree is 
chiefly valued on account of its 
kernels: it may be preserved either 
in dry bran, or in sand; but it 
ought: previously to be dried on 
shelves or boards in an open situa- 
tion; as it is otherwise apt to be- 
come mouldy, and consequently 

- the kernels will be unfit for use. 
ALOE.—According to M. Fas- 
proni (Annales de ‘Chimie, vol. 
25), the leaves of. the Socotrine 
Aloe afford.a beautiful vzolet co- 
Jour, which resists the action of 
oxygen, acids, and alkalies. He 
dire@ts the juice to be extracted 
from the fresh leaves, and then ex- 
_ posed to the air : thus; the liquid 
will become gradually red, and at 
Jength be converted into a deep 
violet purple, whichis peculiarly cal- 
culated for dyeing silk, a,stuff that 
readily imbibes the colour without 
the aid of mordants.—M. F. ob- 
serves, that such juice may also be 
inspissated ; in which state it forms 
a beautiful transparent colour, for 
painting in miniature. 
" ALUM,—Beside the methods 
of detecting alum in bread, already 
stated, there is achemical process, 
that consists in combining a little 


chalk with a small portion of aqua. 


- fortis, and pouring the mixture on 


water, in which the suspected bread. 


bas been immersed for some time. 


- of Berlin. 
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If there be any aluminous acid, its | 


presence will become evident, by a 
gypseous or chalky mass deposited 
at the bottom of the vessel: in the 
contrary case, no sediment will be » 


‘formed: 


In O&ober; 1794, a patent was 
granted tothe Karl of DUNDONALD, 
for his method of preparing alum, 
vitriol of argil, and other saline 
substances. He direéts aluminous, 
vitriolic, or pyrituous schist, to be 
mixed with sea-water, or with so- 
lutions of sea-salt, kelp, sandiver, 
soap-boilers ashes, or any saline 
matter, containing muriat of soda. 
The liquor, resulting from such 
mixture, is then boiled till it be 
sufficiently concentrated for crys- — 
tallization; after which it is mixed 
with a due proportion of alum- 
schist, clay, or other argillaceous 
ingredient. The materials are next 
dried, pulverized, and submitted 
to the action of heat, till the mu- 
yiatic acid be expelled: the result 
of these various processes, is alum, 
The substance remaining may, by 
repeated washing and drying, be 
used as a pigment; and, by col- 
leGing the muriatic acid in proper 
vessels, and combining it with vo- 
latile alkali, Lord D. procures sal 
ammoniac.——A more diffuse ac- 
count of his inventions, is inserted 
in the 4th volume of the ‘‘ Aeper- 
tory of Arts,” &c. 

AMBER.—A method of making 
artificial amber has lately been dis- 
covered by Prof. HermBsTagpDT, 
He placed rectified pee 
troleum, about one line in thick- 
ness, on water, ina china saucer, 
which was exposed to the rays of 
the sun, for several months, be- 
neath a glass-hell, containing oxy- 
gen. Atlength, the petroleum had 
absorbed. the-oxygen, and sunk a 
little beneath the surface: | the glass 
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was removed ; when, after’ pour-| 


ing off the water, and evaporating 
by a gentle heat, that part of the 
petroleum. which retained its flui- 
dity, the condensed residuum was 
found to possess all the properties 
of améer. Such mode of preparing 
that valuable bitumen, however, 
would be too tedious to be gene- 
rally adopted; but Prof. H. from 
this ingenious experiment, justly 
infers, that amber originates from 
petroleum, oxygenated and inspis- 
sated by its: contact with the at- 
mosphere, under the action of the 
sun. ii 
“ANCHOVY, or Clupea encra- 
sicolus, L..a small fish of the her- 
ring-kind, taken in immense quan- 
tities on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, whence they are im- 
ported into Britain, in a pickled 
state. They are in general from 3 
to.4 inches in length, havea pointed 


head, a wide mouth destitute of 


teeth, andthe gums are uncom- 
monly rough:—According to CoL- 
- Lins, these diminutive fish are, 


likewise, found in abundanee, on 


the Western Coasts of England and 
Wales. 

The fishing for anchovies is prin- 
cipally carried on during the night; 
when, a light being affixed to the 
stern of a small vessel, the ancho- 
vies are thus attracted, and caught 
in nets. It is, however, asserted 
that they are neither so good, firm, 
ner so proper for pickling, as those 
taken without this stratagem. . Af- 


ter having secured’ these delicate ' 


fish, their heads are cut off; the 
intestines extraGted ; and the bodies 
salted, and deposited in barrels, 
-In the choice of anchovies, such 
as are small, round-backed, fresh 
pickled, white on the outside, and 
red within, deserve to be’preferred ; 


because those of a flat, or large. 


pared: after loning them, 
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form, arefrequently a spurious sorty 9 


possess a fine taste and flavour. ° 
Anchovies are variously pres 


taking off the tails and fins, they 
may either be eaten with oil and: 


vinegar; or, by mincing them with « 


and + 


called sardinias. Independently of | 
_these qualities, the pickle should | — 


pepper, &c. be formed into sauce ~ 


for other fish. They are likewise 


packed in small. earthen vessels, « — 


closely covered, so as to exclude ” 


the air: by this simple precaution, 


their flavour may, for a long time, - 


be preserved. But the most effec- 


tual method of keeping these fishin 


a concentrated state, is that of re- » 


ducing the fleshy part to a soft » 


pulp, of the consistence of butter 5 


wes 


and, after adding pepper or other. « 
spices, the extract of anchovies ° 
thus prepared, should be put in ~ 


gallipots, first covered with a’ 
round piece of fine writing-paper, | 
or hog’s bladder; and then melted . ” 


beef suet.in alukewarm state, must. 


be poured over the whole, so as to» 


leave about half an inch space be- : 
tween this air-tight covering and 
the top of the vessel, which is 
again secured with strong paper, 
ANOTTA, is an elegant red. 
colouring substance, prepared from’ 
the pellicles, or pulp, which sur.’ 
round the seeds of the Arnotto ¢ 


Tree, or Bixa, L. a native of South | 


America, ; 
According to Laspat, the Indiang< 

prepare an anotta far superior to. 

that imported into Britain ; it is ‘of; 


a bright, glossy, red colour, little in- 


ferior to Carmine. For this pur-? 
pose, instead of steeping and fer-* 
menting the seeds’ in water, they” 
rub them with the hands, previ-’ 
ously immersed in ‘oil, till the pel-* 
licles are separated, and‘ reduced’ 


to’a ‘clear paste ;/-whieh’ is’ then | 


-~ 


scraped 


- 


climb upwards, 


AN T 
scraped off with a knife, and’ex- 
posed on a clean leaf in the shade, 
where it is gradually dried. 

_ Anotta pays, on importation, a 
duty of 12d. per lb.—It is chiefly 
used for imparting to wool or silk a 
deep, though not permanent, orange 
hue. Considerable quantities of 
this dyeing drug are likewise em- 
ployed in the colouring of CHEESE ; 
and also as -an ingredient in var- 
nishes, for communicating an 
orange shade to the simple yel- 
lows. 

From the wax or pulp, in which 
the seeds of the arnotto-tree are in- 
closed, the Indians and Spaniards 
prepare a cool, agreeably rich cor- 
dial, which they mix’ with their 
chocolate, for improving its fla- 
your, and heightening its colour. 
The roots possess nearly similar 
properties, but operate more pow- 
erfully by the urinary passages:— 
they are employed by the natives 


in broths,: and answer all the pur- 


poses of the pulp, though in a 
weaker degree. | 
ANT.—A new method of exter- 
minating these insects, is recom- 
mended by Mr. Forsyta; witha 
view to prevent them from tra- 
versing walls, and injuring fruit. 
He direéts a hole to be drilled in 
the ground, with a sharp-pointed 
wooden stake, or with an iron 
crow, close to the side of the wall, 
and at such depth as. the soil will 
permit. In consequence of the 
earth being stirred, the insets will 
be induced to move about: the 
sides’ of the hole are then to be 
made smooth, so that the ants, on 
appfoaching the ecge of the orifice, 
may fall in, and be unable to 
When a consi- 
derable number is colleéted at the’ 
bottom of the cavity, Mr. For- 
evTH direéts water to be poured’ 


“ 


| 
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on them ;’ and thus thousands may . 
be drowned. Similar holes must 
be prepared for their reception, ac~ 
cording to the length of the wall; 
and the royal gardener remarks, » 
that great numbers may likewise» 
be killed, by strewing a mixture of 
quicklime and soot, along such. 
places as are much frequented by ; 
ants: they may farther be banished- 
from trees, by scattering a little 
pulverized Sraves-acre on the 
ground, around their stems; but, 
where it is praQticable, to open the 
nests of these inseéts, he directs a» 
piece of quick-lime tobe thrown 
in, and over it, a sufficient quan- 
tity of water for slacking it; when’ 
the heat, together with the suffo- 
cative air thus evolved, will cer-: 
tainly destroy,them. The burning 
effect of the lime will be still greater, 
by substituting a mixture of soap- 
suds and urine for water. 

ANTIMONY.-— An improve- 
ment in the preparation of the anti~: 
monial powder, which is substi- 
tuted in regular pharmacy, for Dr. 
James’s FEVER - POWDERS, has 
lately been proposed to ‘the Royal 


Society, by Mr. Cuzuwnvix. He 


directs equal parts of phosphat of 
lime, and pulverized algaroth, to 
be dissolved in the smallest possi~ 
ble quantity of muriatic acid: some 


caustic ammonia ‘must then be 


mixed with distilled water, and the 
muriatic solution dropped gradu- 
ally into the mixture: the result of 
such combination will be a copious 
white precipitate; which, by wash- 
ing and drying it, is rendered . fit 
for use.—This medicine, Mr. C. 
remarks, has already been -admi+: 
nistered by some eminent  practi=) 
tioners ; and, according to his ac»: 
count, it possesses the valuable pros: 
perties of the antimonial powder, 
thoughin.a less concentrated form; ° 
50 
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so that the former may be exhi- 
bited in doses of less than eight 
grains, without exciting vomiting. 
ANTISPASMODICS are those 
medicines, which are calculated 
to relieve persons afflicted with 
cramps, spasms, or convulsions : 
such are opium, Peéruvian balsam, 


and the essential oils of different’ 


vegetables. The most speedy an- 
tispasmodic, with respect toits im- 
mediate effects, is doubtless the 


juice of the poppy ; but the Peru-_ 


vian balsam prodaces more per- 
manent benefit, and has frequently 
been of eminent service, after 
opium had failed to afford any re- 
lief. ; 

Essential oils a€t principally on 
some particular part, rather than 
on the system in general; and 
are seldom attended with any so- 
porific effects. But, beside these 
internal medicines, there are some 
which instantly remove spasmodic 
contractions by contact; for in- 
stance, cream, oil of almonds, and 
asses’-milk ; while sulphur, sal 
ammoniac, nitre, &c. mitigate 
these painful complaints, by di- 


minishing heat. Where, however, 


spasms originate from _inanition, 
and a defect of vital heat, the best 
antispasmodics are, valerian, musk, 
and castor; because these medi- 
cines tend to restore the animal 
spirits, and at the same time ope- 
rate as corroborants, 
ARCHITECTURE.—To the 
list of publications on this subject, 
already enumerated, we may add 
Mr. Taytor’s Colleciion of ‘ Es- 


says on Gothic Architeéture,” (Svo.. 


pp..149, 1800); which are writ- 
ten by the most able adepts in this 
branch of -science,. and. are illus- 
trated with elegant engravings. 

. ARITHMETIC.—Beside the 


We mee er nae 


elementary: works formerly stated, - 


ASP 


the following will be found pecu- 


liarly serviceable, both to masters 


and pupils, namely, Mr. CaarLes. 


Vyse’s “ Tutor's Guide,” 12mo. ; 


—his “* Key to the Tutor's Guide,” 


12mo.—Mr. Ewine’s “ Institutes 
of Arithmetic ;”—Mr.Motineux’s 
“© Question Book, or Prattical In- 
troduction to: Arithmetic,” 12mo. : 


-—his “ Scholars’ Question Book,” 


also in 12mo.;—Mr. Bonnycas- 
TLE's ‘“ Introduction to Arithme- 
tic,’ 8vo.3; — and, lastly, Mr. 
Keitu’s ‘ Complete Practical 
Arithmetician,’ &c. 12mo, 2dedit, 


ART.—Those of our readers, 


who wish to trace the rise and pro- 
gress of the arts of .architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, in: this 
country, will meet with ample in- 
formation, illustrated with appro- 
priate rules, in Mr. DatLaway’s 
** Anecdotes of the Arts in Eng 
land,” &c. S8vo. pp. 526, 1800; 


a work which forms an useful and. 
amusing introduction to the study 


of the arts. | ~ 


ASPARAGUS.—In the 13th. - 


vol. of the ‘‘ Repertory of Arts,” 
&c. a new method of tendering 
asparagus more productive, is com- 
municated by Mr. RickARD 


Weston; who observes, that the , 


male plants yield a greater number 


of shoots than the female-ones ;, 


though the former are of an inferior 
SIZe. 
males only to be selected for the 


formation of beds ; and, to prevent 
mistakes, they should not be plant- 


ed from the seed-bed, till they have 
flowered, After having grown 12 


months, Mr. W. direéts them ta. 
be removed into beds, at the dis-. 
tance of six inches from,each other,. - 
where. they ought to remain ano-, 
. ther year, in which, they generally 


flower ; a small stick must then be 
driven.into the ground, contiguous 
to 


He consequently advises, 


BAR 
to each of the male plants, in order 
¢o separate them from the females, 
the latter of Which are then to be 
pulled up. | 
Towards the end of July, espe- 
cially if the weather be wet, the 
stalks of the asparagus should be 
cut down, the beds be forked up, 
and raked smooth. In case the 
season be dry, Mr. Wesrow rti- 
gates the beds with the drainings 
ofadung-hill; leaving them some- 
what hollow in the centre, for the 
better retention of the water or 
rain. Inthe course of 12 or 14 
days, the asparagus begins to ap- 
pear; and, if the weather be very 
dry, the watering ought to be re- 
peated once, or twice, every week. 
—By such method, he observes, a 
constant supply of this vegetable 
may be obtained, till the month of 
_ September, when hot-beds will 
become necessary; so that, by 
making five or six of the latter, 
during the winter, a regular suc- 
cession may be procured, through- 
out the year. 
ASS.—This useful animal is 
chiefly employed for drawing huck- 
sters’ carts, and similar buarthens ; 


but it appears from an experiment, 


made by the Ear! of Ecremonr, 
and recorded in the 37th vol. of 
“« Annals of Agriculture,’ that 
asses may be advantageously put 
in harness, for the draught of wag- 
_ gons. His Lordship, early in the 
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year 1800, formed a team, con- 
sisting of six of these male ani- 
mals ;. and during the term of nine 
months, he found them of great 
service. Lhe creatures brought 
one chaldron and a quarter of coals 
twice a. day, in a waggon, from 
the canal to his house at Petworth: 
they were gentle, and docile; 
during the winter they had no oats, - 
subsisting wholly on furze, holly, 
and the bands of the trusses of hay 
consumed by horses. As, there- 
fore, asses are very hardy, and may 
be kept at a trifling expence, we 
recommend this €xperiment to the 
attention of our country readers, 
and readily subscribe to the opinion 
of Mr. Youne, that “ they will 
be found by far the cheapest team 
that can be used.” 
ASTRONOMY.—JIn addition 
to the later elementary books al- 
ready mentioned in this article, we 
recommend the two following, as 
being well calculated to give youth 
an idea of the planetary bodies, and 
théir revolutions, namely, Mr. 
Fercuson’s “ Young Gentleman's 
and Lady’s Astronomy familiarly 
explained,” in 10 Dialogues, 8va,, 
1768; and Mr. BownycastTin's 
« Introduétion to Astronomy,” 8vo. 
1786: this work is written in a 
series of Letters, in which the 
most interesting parts of the science 
of Astronomy are unfolded, and 
illustrated with engravings. 


B. 


- BARK.—Dr. Darwin consi- 
ders the bark of the trunks of trees 
to be similar to that of their roots, 


of which he conceives it to consti- 


tute a part; inasmuch as it consists 
of an iutertexture of the vessels, 


that 
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that descend from the plume of 
each individual bud to its radicle, 
and form its Cauprx. The root- 
bark, however, is provided with 
lymphatics, for the absorption of 
water and nutritious juices from 
the earth, and is covered with a 
moister cuticle; while that of the 
stem has similar vessels for absorb- 
ing humidity from thé air, and is 
furnished with a drier cuticle, 
Beside the purposes to which the 
bark of trees may be applied, and 
which have already been enumerat- 
ed, there is a considerable quan- 
tity of mucilaginous or nutritious 
matter contained in the inner rind, 


or bark of the holly, elm, and also 


(according to Dr. D.’s conjecture), 
in that of the hawthorn, goose- 
berry, furze, or other trees armed 
with prickles, for preventing the 
depredations of animals. ,/ This 
mucilage, he conceives; may be 
used in times of scarcity, as food, 
either for man or for cattle, or at 
least for the purpose of fermenta- 
tion. He remarks, that the inner 
bark of \elm-trees, when stripped 


off in the spring, and boiled in 
water, may doubtless be converted. 


into a palatable small-leer, with 
the addition of yeast. 

_ The quantity of bark on a tree 
may be increased by pinching off 
the flower-BuDs, as soon as they 
appear; but, if the former be 
wounded .by any accident, the 
edges of the dead rind ought to be 
carefully cut off, without injuring 
the living bark; and a mixture of 
white lead and boiled oil (see vo), 
i. p. 432) be applied, to preserve 
the wounded parts from air, mois- 
ture, and insecéts.—The following 
method of cure, which is stated to 
have been, successfully.: practised 
where the bark of a, tree had re- 
cently been torn off, we give on 
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‘the authority of Dr. Danwiw, Te 


consists simply in again fastening» 
the same piece of birk, or in tying 
down another piece from a tree, be-, 
longing to the same species; the 
edges of the wound and bark being. 
carefully adjusted; in consequence 
of which, the whole will combine 
in the same manner as the vessels 
of a,scyon unite with those of the 
bark belonging to the engrafted 
stock, ) 


A. patent was lately granted ta’ 


Mr. Wurtsy, for his improved 
mill, calculated to grind bark, for 
the use of tanners. It is performed. 
by a number of cutting. wheels, 
that are fixed upon axles, and chop 
the bark to pieces ;. which then 
fall through .an. eye, and pass be- 
tween two large cast-iron plates, 
with grooves or furrows that -are 
cut either hollow, or are bevelled 
square. The lower plate is made 


‘to move in a circular dire@ion, 


with a view to facilitate the en« 
trance of the bark into the eye— 
These plates are set in motion by 
the mechanism. commonly em- 
ployed in mills. : tig 

This machinery, when moved 
by a horse, grinds 3 ewt. of bark, 
in one hour; but as the plates 
which constitute the chief inven- 


s 


tion in this mill, may be made of 


any cifcumference, according to the 
power by which they are’ impelled, 
the quantity ground in. a certain 
time, will vary in proportion to 
their size.—The advantages stated 
to be derived from Mr. Wuitsy’s 
contrivance are, a saving of the 
bark, and greater expedition in the 
process of tanning: for the rind 
thus reduced, without being pul- 
verized, spends more rapidly and 
completely in the pits, than that 
prepared in mills of the common, 
construction, 7 7) 

; Patents 


t 
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»Patents were also granted, in’ 


February, 1801, to Mr. James 
Wextpon, in consequence of his 
improvements on a bark-mill, for 
which he obtained a privilege in 
1798 ;—and, in May, 1801, to 


Mr. Taomas Baena tt, for a mill 


designed to chop, grind, riddle, 
and pound bark, &c. ‘The inquisi- 
tive reader will consult the 15th 
volumeof the “‘ Repertory of Arts,” 
&e: where specifications are insert- 
ed, and illustrated with engravings. 

 BASE-ROCKET, Rocket 
YreLrtow-weep, or Witp Mic- 
wonette, Reseda lutea, L. is an 
indigenous plant, growing in mea- 
dows, pastures, and corn-fields, 
chiefly in a calcareous soil; though 


it is sometimes found on walls ; 


where its pale-yellow flowers ap- 
pear from July to August.—This 
negleGied vegetable may be eaten 
in the same manner as Kare; and 
it was formerly reputed to possess 
anodyne properties. 

BATH (Earth), is a modern 
contrivance, which was introduced 
into this country bya late notorious 
empiric: it consists of a cavity dug 
in the ground, into which patients 
descend as far as the chin, while 


- the interstices are expeditiously 


filled up with fresh mould, ‘so that 
the soil may come in contaét with 
every part of the body. 
Earth-Baths are often employed 
by the Spaniards, in cases of hectic 
fever,, and pulmonary consump- 
tion: a few years since, they be- 
came fashionable in London, as 
well as at Bath; but, having often 
been misapplied by fanciful and 
ignorant persons, they were soon 
relinquished, and have now fallen 
into disrepute.—Such baths, how- 
ever, have occasionally proved very 
efficacious in the sea-scurvy; and, 
if judiciously managed, under me- 
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dical superintendance, they may be 
of essential service in cases of inci- 
pient phthisis. 

BEAM, in architecture, is the: 
largest piece of timber employed in 
the erection of edifices: it is laid 
across walls, and serves to support 
the principal rafters, which are 
framed into it. 

The proportions of beams vary 
according to their length; and to 
prevent accidents that might hap- 
pen from their breaking, through. 
fraudsin building houses, they must 
be fixed, in the metropolis and its 
vicinity, by statute, in the follow- 
ing manner:—A beam 15 feet in 
length ought to be 7 inches on one 
side of its square, and 5 on the 
other; if it be 16 feet long, one 
side must be 8 inches, and the 
other 6; increasing progressively 
according to its length. In the 
country, however, beams are in 
general made comparatively strong- 
er, especially in places where tim- 
ber can be purchased at a more. 
reasonable price. 

BEE.—¥For treating the stings of 
these inse€&ts, we are informed by 
an obliging correspondent, that 
“.common salt is a certain and 
almost instantaneous: cure.” If 
the sting be znternal, the salt must 
be swallowed: in the contrary 
case, the skin should be previously 
moistened, in order that it may 
more easily absorb the saline mat- 
ters ; , 

BEET.—An important discovery 
has lately been announced by Prof. 
Scusrer, of Vienna, and which 
promises to be of great service in 
domestic economy, especially when 
barley is scarce. He found from 
experiments, that beet-roots atford: 
an excellent substitute for Marr, 
if they be deprived of the greater 
part of their juice by pressure, then 

, . dried, 
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dried, and treated in the same man- 
ner as grain intended to be used 
for that purpose. The beer thus 
brewed was found to be perfectly 
wholesome and palatable; being 
little inferior to that prepared from 
malt. Besides, the juice obtained 
from these excellent roots, may be 
advantageously converted into Su- 
‘ ear. ‘Seep. 161, of the ‘present 
volume. 

- BILL, in- commerce (vol. 1. p. 
257).—Under this article, we have 
omitted to state, that, if the sum 
amount to forty shillings, and do 
not exceed. 5], 5s. a stamp-duaty of 
4d. only is required for such bills 
or notes of hand. 


BIRCH-TREE (vol. i. p. 260). . 


—LEoNARDI remarks, in. the 2d 
volume of his ‘‘ Natural History,” 
p- 629, Germ. edit. that the flower 
eatkins of this tree, when boiled in 
water, afford a good substitute for 
Soap. . | 

Beside the utility of the sap or 
juice of the birch-tree, in affording 
a delicious eine, it appears from the 
experiments of Hurmbstaepr, that 
sugar may be obtained by inspissat- 
ing the juice of the variety, called 
Black Birch. Such sugar, how- 
ever, is not only of an interior qua- 
lity, .but less in quantity, than that 
prepared from the Sugar-mMaPLe. 

BIRD.—Although some kinds 
of the feathered tribe are of emi- 
‘nent service to agriculturists and 
gardeners, by devouring innumer- 
able insefts, yet’as great injury is 
committed, especially by crows, we 
shall here briefly state a few expe- 
dients that have been lately recom- 
menuded.—In some parts of Eng- 
land, farmers employ children to 
drive away such depredators by 
shouting: in others, the firing of 
serpents from guns, among flocks 
of crows, has likewise been found 
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very efficacious; “but the most 
simple and least expensive comri- 
vances, are rattles, similar’ to those 
employed by the watchmen of the 
metropolis, which may be set in 
motion by children :—their terrifie 
noise will effectually disperse pre= 
datory birds of every description. 


BITTERN, or Ardea. stellaris,: 


L. a solitary British bird, inhabit- 
ing chiefly the fen-countries: it 
has a smooth head, and the plum= 


age, in general, is of a pale-yellow, 


spotted and barred with black.— 
This bird may be | distinguished 


from the whole feathered tribe, by. 


the dismal hollow note it utters, 
whileskulking among thereeds and 
sedge ; which noise may be heard 
at the distance of a mile. 

Bitterns construct their nests with 
the leaves of water-plants, on some 
dry place among reeds; where the 
female deposits five or six eggs of a 
cinereous green colour,—'Though 


-in many respects resembling the 


Heron, bitterns are neither so de« 
structive nor so voracious ; being, 
in general, satisfied with frogs, 
insects, and vegetables. When 
wounded, and unable to- escape, 
they still contend with the sports« 
man, and frequently strike at<his 
eyes, in the attempt to. secure 
them. 

Fornierly, the bittern was held 
in great esteem at the tables of the 
opwent, and was sold at a high 
price: it is still, by epicures, con- 
sidered a delicacy; its flesh -par- 
taking ‘of the flavour of a hare, 
without having the rank taste of the 
heron. | "sented 

BLEACHING. —In January, 
1798, a patent was granted to Mr 
CuarLes TENNaNT, for his me- 
thod of using calcareous earths, 
especially those known under the 
names of Barytes, and Strontites, 

as 
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- as substitutes for alkalies, in neutra- 


f « . . . . 
. lizing the muriatic acid gas em> 


ployed in bleaching, -&c. © The 
patentee directs such calcareous 
earths to be calcined, pulverized, 
and sifted; after which a certain 
portion of quick-lime, according to 
the degree of ‘strength required, 
must be thrown into the vessel 
usually employed in the preparation 
of the bleaching liquor, for the pur- 
pose of retaining the oxygenated 
muriatic gas. When the ingredi- 
ents generally employed, namely, 
manganese and spirit of salt, have 
been introduced into the retort, and 


the gas begins to rise, the liquor 


contained in the receiver ought to 
be constantly agitated, so that the 
fine particles of the lime may be 
diffased throughout the whole of 
such fluid; for the success of the 
process depends chiefly on this cir- 
cumstance. As soonas the man- 
ganese, or other material, ceases 
to yield the oxygenated muriatic 
acid gas, the whole should be suf 
fered to remain at rest, for two or 
three hours; after which the clear 
liquor must be decanted for use. 
‘Mr. T. farther observes, that if 
these calcareous earths be mecha- 
nically suspended in water, or other 
aqueous fluid, they will unite with 
such acid gas, and form’ a com- 
pound that may be advantageously 
employed in bleaching. Xe 
The liquor, thus prepared, is not 
only a considerable saving in the 
article of ashes, but also the time 
usually required for bleaching is 
remarkably shortened. — A more 
diffuse account of this invention is 
-given in the gth vol. of the “ He- 
pertory of Arts,” &c. 
_ BLEAK, or Cyprinus alburaus, 
_.L.. a well-known scaly fish, inha- 
biting British streams, and being 
from § to.6 inches in length... . 
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Bleaks associate’ in large shoals : 
at certain seasons, they tumble 
about near the surface of the wa- 
ter, are incapable of swimming 
with any rapidity, and appear to 
be in great agony: they, however, 
speedily recover, and disappear,— 
Fish, thus affeGted, are denomi- 
nated mad bleaks. ‘They are like- 
wise troubled with a species’ of 
gordius, or hair-worm, which often 
proves fatal among them. 

The Bleak is reputed to be a de- 
licate fish, though it is-chiefly va- 
lued on account of its scales ; 
which, by treating them in the 
manner already stated, vol. ili. p. 
357, may be manufactured into 
Artificial PEARLS. 


BLIGHT.—This being one of . 


the most destructive distempers to 


‘fruit-trees, we shall give an ac- 


count of the different remedies 


that have been proposed by Mr, 


Forsytu, both for its prevention 
and cure, according to the various 
causes from which it may origi- 
nate, 


Where the blight arises from - 


long-continued easterly winds, the 
diseased tree ought to be washed. 
with a mixture of urine and soap- 
suds: this operation must be per- 
formed as early as possible; for 
the malady may thus bein a great 
measure prevented; but, if the 


young and tender. shoots be greatly , 


infected, it will be advisable to 
cleanse them with a woollen cloth, 
dipped in the following liquor: 


Take 1lb. of tobacco, 21bs. of sul- - 
phur, 1 peck of unslacked lithe, 


and about 1lb. of elder-buds; let 
10 gallons of boiling water be pour- 


edon these ingredients into a hogs 


head, which must now be:closely 
covered; and the whole be suffered 
to become cool, The vessel is then 
to be filled up with cold water; 

— and, 


< 
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and, after standing two ot three 
days, during which time the liquor 
must be skimmed, the mixture 
will be fit for use. 

Another cause. of blight in the 
spring, is the sharp hoar frost, 
which often takes place during the 
night, and is succeeded by hot 
days; so that the blossoms and 
fruit inevitably perish. The only 
preventive of such accidents, hi- 
therto known, is the covering’ of 
walls with old fish-nets, doubled 
three times; and, if afew branches 
of dry fern be placed between the 
boughs, they will greatly contri- 
bute to break the force of high 
winds, as well as of the frost. 
Such shelter ought to be employed 


\ 


only during the night, and be re-' 


moved in the day time. ‘Thus, the 
fruit will be effectually preserved ; 
and, as the apparent trouble’ at- 
tending this practice might deter 
many: persons from adopting it, 
Mr. E. is of opinion, that the object 
may be easily and expeditiously 
attained, by contriving to draw up 
and let down the nets by means of 
pullies. 

Frequently, however, the affec- 
tion termed Llight, is “merely a 
weakness in the trées; which de- 
pends on the difference of their 
constitutions, and proceeds from 
‘ want of proper nourishment ; some 
bad quality in the soil; or from a 
distemper in. the stock, buds, or 
scyons; all of which causes pro- 
duce a malady in trees, that is with 
difficulty cured. 

Should the cause arise from the 
soil, Mr. F. diretts it to be dug 
out, and supplied with fresh mould, 
or, it will be advisable to remove 
the trees, and to plant others, 
which are better’ adapted to the 
ground ; because it is indispensa- 
bly necessary to suit different kinds 
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offruit-trees, as nearly as possibley : 


to the nature of the land. But, 

where the weakness of trees is in- 

duced by some inbred disease, they 
ought to be dug up; the earth be 

changed; and other plants be sub- 
stituted. 

Lastly, there is another species 


of blight, that is very destructive to- 


orchards and plantations, in the 


“months of April and May = it: is 


known under the name of Brasr. 
This malady is conjeCtured to ori- 
ginate from certain transparent 
floating vapours, which assume 
such forms as to converge the rays 
of the sun; ina manner similar to 
a burning glass, and to scorch those 
plants on which they happen to 
descend, in a greater or less de- 
gree, according to their convergen- 
cy. The blast oceurs most fre- 
quently in close plantations, where 
the exhalation of vapours from the 
earth, and the perspiration of the 
trees are confined, for want of a 
sufficient circulation of the air to 
disperse them. Mr. Forsyra, 
therefore, recommends a clear, 
healthy spot, to be selected for 
kitchen - gardens, orchards, 8c. ; 
the trees being planted at sucha 
distance as to give free admission to 
the air; so that all noxious va- 
pours may be dissipated, before 
they are formed into volumes capa 


‘ble of occasioning blasts. 


BLUE.—A fine colour has lately 
been discovered by Mr. ‘THomas 
Wits, which promises to be 
useful in the art of painting. Itis 
prepared by mixing a solution of 
alum and ‘martial vitriol with the 
mother water, which remains after 
extracting the crystals of phospho- 
rated soda, from a combination of 


the phosphoric acid with pure mi< — 


neral alkalii—Our limits not per- 
mitting us to relate his various ex- 
peti- 


es 
» 
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periments, the curious reader will 
consult Mr. W.’s “ Account of, 
and observations on, different blue 


colours produced from the mother- 
water of soda phosphorata,” &c. 


which is inserted in the 4th vol. of 


the “ Memoirs of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manches- 
ter.” 

BOOKS are liable to be stained 
with grease, tallow, oil, or other 
fat substances; by which their 
beauty and value are greatly im- 
- paired: hence we shall add the fol- 
lowing recipe for restoring them to 
their former colour, on the autho- 
rity of M. Descuames. He di- 
rects (‘* Bibliotheque Economique,” 
vol.i.) the soiled paper first to be 
warmed, and as much of the grease 
as is possible, to be taken out, by 
means of blotting-paper. A small 


’ brush is then to be dipped in the 


essential oil of well-rectified spirit 
ef turpentine, previously heated till 


_ it nearly boil, and to be drawn over 


both sides of the paper, which 
ought to be kept warm. This ope- 
ration is to be repeated, till all the 
grease be extracted ; when another 
brush, immersed in highly-rectified 
spirit of wine, must be passed over 
the same paper ; by which expe- 
dients,- the spots will completely 
disappear; the paper will resume 
its original whiteness ; and, though 
_the process be employed on a part 
containing written or printed cha- 
raters, they will experience no al- 


» teration. - 


BRASS.—In 1781, a patent was 
granted to Mr. James Emerson, 
for his invention of making brass of 
copper and zinc.—The patentee 
dire&ts the spelter to be melted in 
an ron boiler, then passed through 
a perforated ladle, and placed over 
a vessel containing water; by 
which means the zinc will be gra- 
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tiulated. Fifty-four pounds of cop- 
per shot are now mixed with 10 lbs. 
ofcalcined and pulverized caldmine, | 
together with about one bushel of 
charcoal: a handful of this mix- 
ture is first put into a casting-pot, 
thert 3lbs. of the granulated zine 5 
upon which the composition before 
specified is laid till the vessel be 
filled: Mr. E., however, has not 
stated the exact proportion of the» 
ingredients.—Eight similar pots are 
now to be supplied with the same 
materials, and the whole must be’ 
submitted to the heat of a furnace, 
for the space of 12 hours; when 
the process will be completed, and 
§2!bs. of brass be procured ; which 
the patentee asserts to be of a very 
superior quality to that manufac- 
tured from copper and calamine. 
BREAD.—Beside the shameful 
adulterations pra¢tised with this 
important article, by employing 
chalk, alum, &c. which have al- 
ready been stated, there is great 
reason to apprehend that considers 
able quantities of the meal of pease 
and beans are mixed with the flour 
usually sold to bakers. - It is well 
known, that meal-men purchase 
various kinds of grain; and, as 
many of the former are often in- 
debted to the latter in considerable 
sums, they are either rendered un- 
able to purchase the best flour; or, 
frequently, by dire necessity, in- 
duced to take such a mixture as the 
meal-men please to allow them.— 
Why therefore, should the quality. 


of the bread be less woithy the at- ~ 


tention of public officers, or of that 
respectable body of citizens, called 
the annoyance-jury, than the mere 
weight orquantity? == iy 
French Bread is prepared in the 
following manner: Take half a® 
bushel of the best wheaten flour, 
and dilute one pint of good yeast 
Dd with 
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with three quarts of warm water ; 
mix the whole properly, and cover 
it with flannel, till the sponge bé 
. formed. After the dough has suf- 
ficiently risen, six quarts of luke- 
warm skimmed-milk, and 1 lb. of 
salt, are to be worked in, with the 
fingers, till the sponge be weak 
and ropy; when it must again be 
covered, and kept warm. The 
/ oven being now made very hot, 
and the paste moulded into bricks, 
or rolls, they are put in expediti- 
ously; the former requiring one 
hour and a half; but the latter 
only half an hour. As soon as the 
bread is baked, it must must be 
drawn; and, if burnt, the, black 
crust should be rasped.— When 
the milk is added tothe sponge, 
two ounces of butter are sometimes 
incorporated ; but this addition be- 
ing immaterial, it may be omitted. 

BRICKS.—An important dis- 
covery has lately been made by 
Mr. Wuirmore Davis, at Castle 
Comber, in the county of Kilken- 
ny, Ireland. He observed some 
persons in the vicinity of a colliery, 
toemploy a mortar for the backs 
of their grates, which in a short 
time became hard. This substance 
he found, on examination, to be 
what miners term seat-coal, or 
that fossil which lies between coal 
and the rock. It has been sub- 
mitted to the investigation of Mr. 


Kirwan, who is of opinion, that. 


it will, when mixed in due propor- 
tions with clay, produce a kind of 
bricks, capable of resisting the ac- 
tion of fire, and consequently well 
calculated for furnaces, or similar 
structures. Mr. Davis has ac- 
cordingly employed it with suc- 
cess; and he farther observes, that 
seat-coal, if properly prepared, will 
answer every purpose of tarras, for 
buildings beneath water. 


7 
- 


_ may moreintimately combine; and, . 


nae 
BRUISES, if neglected, even its 


temperate climates, are often at- 
fended with painfui effects; but 
they: frequently prove fatal in hot 
countries.—With a view to pre- 
vent inflammation, Dr. Dancer 
advises speedily to apply embroca- 
tions, consisting of opodeldoc ; of 
camphor and strong rum; or of 
both the last-mentioned articles 
with a little soap ;. to which a small 
quantity of laudanum may be add- 
ed. Should theinflammatory symp- 
toms increase, he direéts the fol- 
lowing saturnine solution to be 
employed :—Let one or two tea- 
spoontuls of Goulard’s extraét, or - 
from one to two drams of sugar of 


-lead, be combined with 8o0z, of 


water, 40z. of vinegar, and two 
tea-spoonfuls of landanum, Last- 
ly, to remove the debility which 
usually remains after contusions, 
or sprains of the joints, he recom- 
mends the affusion of cold water, 
or stimulating friCtions, and elec- 
tricity. | 
BUR-WEED, the GREATER, or 
Bur-reep, Sparganium erectum, 
L. is an indigenous perennial, 
growing in’ditches, marshes, and 
on the banks of rivers, where it 
flowers in July.—This plant, though 
refused by sheep and horses, is 
eagerly eaten by cattle, while in a. 
green state; but, when dry, it 
produces a hard fodder.—Its flow- 
ers, while in full bloom, ‘have by 
Baurscu been successfully em- 
ployed in tanning. 
_BUTTER.—The following me- 


_thod of preparing butter is advan- 


tageously practised. in Holland. 
When the cows. are milked, the 
fluid is not poured into pans, till it 
become pertectly cold : it is then 
stirred two or three times in the 
day, so that the cream and milk 


if 
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if it be agitated till a spoon will 
neatly stand upright, the batter 
thus obtainedisheldin great.esteem, 
As soon as the milk acquires a pro- 
per consistence, it is poured intoa 
ehurn ; worked for an hour; and, 
when the. butter begins to form, 
one or two pints of cold water are 
added, in proportion to the capa- 
city of the vessel; with a view to 
separate the former with greater 
facility. 

After the butter is taken out of 
the churn, it is repeatedly washed 
and kneaded in pure water, till the 
last affusion be clear and free from 
milk, In this simple manner, a 
larger portion of butter is gained 
from an equal quantity of milk; 
and which is not only more firm 
and sweet, but also remains fresh 

for a longer time than that usually 
made in England, while the butter- 
milk is more palatable. 

Beside the different modes of 
curing butter, already described, it 
may be easily preserved in a sweet 
state, by melting it.down in large 
vessels over a slow fire; care. be- 
ing taken to remove the scum that 
rises to the surface. This method 
being adopted by the Tartars, we 
have inserted it on the authority of 
Mr. Eron; who states (in his 
Jate interesting “* Survey of the 
Turkish Empire,” &c. 8vo.), that 
he has used butter, thus boiled, and 
then salted, as is usual in Britain ; 
in which state it remained perfec- 
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ly sweet. for the space of two 

ears, | | 

BUTTER-CUP.—Althongh we 
have not..been favoured with any 
communications, respecting the 
harmless or poisonous properties of ° 
this vegetable, yet we are happy 
to state the following fact, for the 
information of our country readers: 
its acrimony is so volatile, that its 
virulence is totally dissipated by 
drying... When made into hay, it 
is perfeCtly harmless, nay, even 
nutritious to cattle. For this. im- 
portant discovery, we are indebted 
to Dr. Punreney (‘ Transactions 
of the Linnean Society,’ vol, v.), 
who extends the same observation 
to the Lesser Spzarwort, the 
Bulbous, the Round-leaved Water, 
and the Common Crow-Froor: 
he farther remarks, that the avi- 


dity with which sheep, cows, and 


horses eat the last mentioned plant, 
is an exception to the commonly 
received opinion, that animals: are 
led by instiné&t. to reyect what is 
noxious. . . . 

BUTTERFLY.—The diversi- 
fied insects of this denomination 
are justly admired for their beauti- 
ful shades of colouring; but, as 
their larvae or grubs, and chrysa- 
lids, do extensive injury to fruit- 
trees, Mr. Forsytu directs them 
to be carefully collected and de- 
stroyed ; after which the trees must 
be washed with a mixture of lime 
and tobacco-water. | 


Cc. 


CALENDER.—In the year 
17097, the Society for the Encou- 
rage 


of Arts conferred are-— 


ward of 30 guineas on Mr. Ep- 
MUND BunTINnG, for his improve- 
ment of calender-mills.—-The me- 
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chanistn of Mr. B.’s ingenious con- 
trivance being such as cannot be 
described without delineation, the 
inquisitive reader will consult the 
15th vol. of the Society’s “‘ Trans- 
actions; where the whole is illus- 
trated with an engraving. We 
shall, therefore, only add, that 
these improvements have received 
the sanction of able mechanics, 


who consider them as a valuable 


acquisition to calenderers; and 
who, from its cheapness-and prac- 
ticability, conceive them to be 
worthy of public attention. 

CANDLE.—A method of mak- 
ing this useful article with wooden 
wicks, is practised at Munich, in 
Bavaria; and, as it promises to be 

of great utility, we lay the follow- 
ing account before our economical 
readers. 

The wood generally used for 
this purpose, is that of the fir-tree, 
when one year old; though pine, 
willow, or other kinds are fre- 
quently employed: the young 
shoots must first be deprived of 
their bark, by-scraping; which 
operation ouglit to be repeated af- 
ter they become dry, till they: be 
reduced to the size of a small 
straw. ‘These rods are next to be 
rubbed over with tallow, or wax, 
so as to be covered with a thin 
coating of either of these sub- 
stances; after which they should 
he rolled on a smooth table, in fine 
carded cotton, of the same length 
as the rod or candle-mould; care 
being taken that the cotton be of 
an uniform thickness around the 
wick, excepting at the upper ex- 
tremity, where it may be made 
somewhat thicker, By this pre- 
paration, the wicks will acquire 
the size of a small quill, when 
they must be placed in moulds, 
in the usual manner; and good, 
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fresh tallow, that has previously 


been melted with a little water, be — 
poured around them. be 

The candles, thus manufactured, 
emit nearly the same volume of 
light as those made of wax: they 
burn considerably longer than the 
common tallow-candles; never 
crackle or run; and, as they do 
not flare, are less prejudicia) to 
the eyes of those persons who. are 
accustomed to long-continued lu- 
cubrations. It ought, however, 
to be observed, that a pair of sharp 
scissars must be ‘employed for 
snuffing such candles ; because, ix — 
performing that operation, great 
precaution is required, that the 
wick be neither broken nor de- 
ranged. 

CANKER.—The general opi- 
nion respecting the cause’ of this 
disease is, that it proceeds chiefly 
from the nature of the soil, as 
stated ‘vol. ii. p. 432. Mr. For- 
syTH, however, proves from ‘ex 
perience, that it originates from the 
following circumstances, namely : 
injudicious pruning; leaving the 
foot-stalks of fruit on trees after it 
has been gathered; bruises arising 
from the use of ladders in colleét- 
ing fruit; ‘nailing trees against 
walls, with too tight trelisses ; wet 
autumins, which prevent the young 
wood from ripening, and are suc- 
ceeded by severe frosts that kill the 
shoots; birds and insects devour~ 
ing the buds; and, lastly, from 
carelessly leaving dead shoots on 
trees, throughout the summer. 

From whatever cause the canker — 
may arise, Mr. Forsyru directs 
all the diseased parts to be cut out, 


‘and the composition to be applied, 


in the manner described p.238 of 
the present volume. Should any 
gum be observed to exude,after 
such excision, Mr. F. stata it 2 
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Je a certain criterion, that the 
canker is not completely extirpat- 


ed: it will, therefore, be neces- 


‘sary to repeat the operation as 
speedily as possible; for, if these 
efe&ts be suffered to remain, the 

- whole tree will be overspread with 


canker and gum; so that it must. 


speedily perish, 
Apple-trees are peculiarly liable 


to this distemper; in consequence 


of which their value, together with 
that of their fruit, is greatly dimi- 
nished, ‘To prevent the total loss 
of the trees, Dr. DARWIN suggests 
the ingenious expedient of reno- 
vating the diseased bark, by paring 
its edges to the quick; and care- 
fully adapting a piece of. sound 
bark taken from a healthy tree of 
inferior value; the whole being 
secured with a flannel roller, or 
other elastic bandage. 
CAOQUTCHOUC. — An elastic 
substance resembling that imported 
from South America, is now pre- 
pared from: the Caoutchoue-Vine, 
or Urceola elastica, a native of the 
Prince of Wales’s Island, in the 
East Indies. On wounding the 
bark of this plant, a milky fluid 
exudes; which, on exposure to. 
the air, separates into an elastic 
coagulum, and a watery liquid.— 
The former possesses all the pro- 
perties of the common India rub- 
ber, and may now be procured 
from our Indian Colonies. ; 
CARP is the most valuable of 
- the finny tribe, for stocking ponds, 
on account of its speedy growth, 
_and uncommonly rapid increase ; 
the sale of these fish is a source of 
‘ considerable profit to landed pro- 
prietors on the Continent ; and, if 
the rearing of them were better 
anderstood and practised-in ‘the 
marshy parts of this country, they 
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would amply repay every expence 
and trouble thus bestowed. The 
most proper situations for carp-— 
ponds, are those surrounded by 


rich pastures, or corn-fields, having 


soft springs on the spot, or being at 
least in the vicinity of pure run- 
ning water: they should be ex- 
posed to the’ sun, and sheltered 
from the, eastern and northerly 
winds. 

Those persons who propose to 
breed carp on a large scale; ought, 
in the opinion of the Hon. Rocrr 
Norra, to be provided with three 
reservoirs, namely: 1. A Spawn- 
ing pond, which should be cleared 
of all rapacious fish, and other ani- 
mals; 2. A nursery, intended for 
the reception of the young carp, 
which should be removed from the 
spawning pond, in the month of 
March or April; and, 3. The main- 
pond, whichis designed for such fish 
as exceed 12 inches in length. 

The best carp for breeding, are 
those from 5 to 7 years old, with 
long bodies, fine full eyes and 
scales, without any blemish or 
wound: three or four such male 
fish, with six or eight females, will 
be sufficient to stock a pond one 
acre in extent; they should be 
conveyed thither on a fine calm 
day, toward the end of March, or 
early in Apri]. One thousand, or 
twelve hundred, young fish may 
conveniently inhabit a nursery of a 
similar capacity; but, when they 
are first put in, it will be necessary 
to watch and drive them away from 
the sides, lest. they become the 
prey of rapacious birds, ‘The most 
favourable seasons for stocking 
main-ponds, are the spring and aur 
tumn; when a space, of 15 square 
feet (perhaps four cubic feet), will 
be sufficient for each carp:: the 
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growth of the fish depends on the. 


room, and quantity of food al- 
lowed them... | 
The winter seasons sometimes 
prove so severe, that the water 
freezes as often as the ice is broken 
for the admission ‘of air ;, in conse- 
quence of which the carp frequent- 
ly perish. In such case, the fish 
may be preserved in. a cellar, by 
the following expedient: Let each 
be enveloped in wet, moss. laid 
on a piece of net, and then be se- 
cured in a purse, so as to admit 


the air. The net must beimmersed . 


in water, at first every third or 
fourth hour, and suspended to: the 
ceiling ; though afterwards, such 
dipping may be performed once in 
six or seven hours. Their food 


ought to consist of bread, soaked 


in milk, which should be given in 
small 
creased, as the animal becomes 
accustomed ‘to this mode of living. 
By such treatment, many fish have 
been preserved aljve for a consider- 
able time, and have even -grown 
fat, so as to become more fit for 
the table. 

CARRIAGE.—In August, 1800, 
a patent was granted to Mr. Isaac 
Hapusy -Reppet., for a new 
method of constructing: carriages, 
intended to convey merchandize, 
either by land or by water; and 
which may be removed (whether 


loaded or unladen), from the water 


to the land, and vice versa, with 
ease, expedition, and safety. ‘The 
patentee makes the bodies of any 
sizé or shape required, principally 
of wood; but, to strengthen, and 
render the different parts water- 
tight,, they are connected with 
iron, or other suitable material. A 
_proper number of wheels are next 
affixed, either in recesses, or in. 
narrow boxes or compartments, that 


Seon hs and gradually in- 
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aré so:constructed as to resist the 
water: these wheels are farther so 


arranged, that the bottom of the 


carriages be not more than six, 
nor less than three inches, above 
the ground. When in the water, 
the carriages thus adjusted, may 
be fastened together, and drawn by 
one horse; but, in: the: contrary 
case, it becomes necessary .to se- 
parate them, and draw‘them up an 
inclined, plane.—A more particular 
description of this curious: contri- 
vance, is inserted in the 14th vol, 
of the * Repertory of Arts,” &c. 
In the year 1800, the Society 

for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
conferred a bounty of 30 guineas 
on Mr. Grorce Davis, for his 
invention, calculated to prevent 
passengers in carriages from being 
injured, when. horses have. taken 
fright. Asa mere verbal account 
would not convey an adequate idea 
of this useful machinery, we are 
under the necessity of referring the 
reader to the 18th vol. of the 
‘« Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts,” &ce. 


- where the whole is illustrated with 


an engraving.—Let it suffice to re- 
mark, that the apparatus is fixed 
behind the splinter-bar of.a car 
riage; and the communication is, 
by means of a copper chain, car- 
ried through the boot to the side of 
the coach-box ; so that, in case the 
horses take fright, or the reins 
break, the coachman can discharge 
the animals instantaneously. An 
advantage peculiar to this contriv- 
ance is, that the horses can be libe- 
rated even when the poles are at 
right angles, or are locked close to 
the perch; a position which other- 
wise overturns a carriage.—Mr. 
Davis’s invention has been exhi- - 
bited with complete success, in the 
presence of His Masgsty, a Com~ 
mittee 
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mittee of the Society, and many 


‘other spectators ; but, as apprehen- | 


sion was entertained that passen- 
gers might suffer injury from. the 
motion of the. carriage, after the 
horses. were disengaged, Mr. D. 
‘has added a gripe tor stopping the 
wheels; so that, by one pull of 
the chain, the animals may be dis- 
charged, and two bolts be propelled 
on the nave of the two fore-wheels, 
in such manner as. effectually to 
retard their motion. | 
CART.—In the 2d volume of 


7 
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“« Communications to the Board of 
Agriculture,” we meet with a de- 
scription of a Drag-Cart,, and an 
ingenious method of regulating the 
centre of gravity of the load; by 
Lord Somervitize.. This memoir 
is illustrated with plates, from one 
of which we have selected the fol- 
lowing figure, representing a per- 
spective view of a cart designed to 
be drawn by two strong oxen, with 
a pole, yoke, and bows ; such car 
riage being calculated to convey . 
A5 cwt. » . 


Yn the front of the body of this 
‘eart, is represented the manner 
in which the centre of gravity of 
the load is adjusted; in order to 
- prevent it from pressing too much 
on the animals, when descending a 
hill: the front of the cart is ele- 
vated by means of a toothed rack 
screwed on it, and worked by a 
pinion, and the handle a; being 
immediately connected with the 
pole c.—By the aid of this pinion 
and rack, the front of the carriage 
is raised in a greater or less degree, 
according to the declivity ; so that 
the weight of the load bears more 
on the axle, and less on the necks 
of the cattle. 

On the side of this cart is deli- 
neated the position, in which the 


friétion-drag is applied, and is 
made to press in a greater or less 
degree, according to the steepness 
of the descent.—b, b, is the frzétzon- 
bar; one end being connected with 
the tail of the cart, by means of a 
small chain; and the other being 
fastened to the front,by a toothed 
rack b, d, that catches on a staple 
in such front ;‘so that the fri€tion- 
bar may be made to act more or 
less powerfully on the side of the 
wheel, at the discretion of the 
driver :—the notches, or teeth, on 
this rack should be set as closely 
together, as circumstances will per- 
mit. : : 
The friGtion-bar, in the figure 
above given, is stated by Lord S, 
to be placed Jower on the wheel 
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than it was originally designed, 
with a view to divide the pres- 
sure and friétion more equally on 
the opposite side of the wheel: so 
that the action on each is diminish- 
ed; and the risk of over-heating 
and destroying the friction bars is 
rendered less, than if the whole 
pressure were applied in one point, 
on the top of the wheel. The ad- 
vantages arising from the drag here 
described, are as follow : ; 

{. The pressure and degree of 
friction may, with great expedi- 
tion, be adjusted to the steepness 
of the declivity ; so that the car- 
riage ‘will neither press forward, 
nor require much exertion in the 
draught. » 


2. ‘The friction is, with great pro - 


priety, applied to the wheel in such 
a direction, that a given pressure 
wil] produce twice the effect in re- 
tarding the ‘progress, which it 


would have, in case it had been’ 


immediately applied to the.body of 
the cart, or to the axis. 

3. This apparatus is so easily ar-, 
ranged, that it may be immediate- 
ly adjusted, without stopping the 
carriage, or exposing the driver to 
danger, } 

4. Lord S.’s useful contrivance 
will be of still greater utility when 
applied to doth the hind wheels 
of waggons: for, by this expedient, 
the resistance may not only be al- 
ways adapted to the steepness of 
the descent, so as effectually to 
prevent both the tearing up high 
roads, and the unnecessary exer- 
tion of cattle, when drawing lock- 
ed, carriages down hills; butalso 
the frequent accidents to which 
drivers are exposed, will be com- 
pletely obviated; and that time, 
which is now spent in locking and 
unlocking waggon-wheels, will in 
future be saved. | 
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CASCARILLA, is the bark of — 
the Croton eleutheria, L. a native 
of the East Indies, whence it is 
imported in the form of curled 
pieces, or rolled up into short 
quills, about an inch in width; 
externally resembling the Peruvian 
bark. ' ; sth 
Divested of its whitish upper 
rind, the Cascarilla possesses an 
agreeable smell, and a bitterish, 
pungent, aromatic taste. This 
inflammable drug, when burning, 
emits a fragrant odour, not unhke 
that of musk; on account of which 
property it is often employed in 
fumigations, or as an ingredient in 
tobacco, with the fanciful view of 
purifying a corrupted atmosphere. 
On the Continent; the cascarilla 
is frequently and successfully ad- 
ministered in intermittent fevers, 


-even as a substitute for the Peru- 


vian bark ; being less liable to. pro- 
duce the inconveniencies which the 
latter is apt to occasion by ‘its as- 
stringency. ‘The former drug, ac- - 
cording to. medical writers, hag 


_also been prescribed with uncom~ 


mon advantage in dangerous epi- 
demic and petechial fevers, in fla- 
tulent colics, internal hemorrhages, 
dysenteries, diarrhoeas, and similar 
disorders, —The virtues of the Cas- 
carilla are partially extracted by 
water, and totally by rectihed spi- 
rit; though it operates most effec- 
tually when given in powder; the 
doses being regulated, according to 
circumstances, from ten to 30 
grains, every four, six, or eight 

hours: | 
CATTLE.—As the fattening of 
cattle is an object of great impor- 
tance, we shall here add an account 
of two articles, that have lately been 
employed with considerable suce, 
cess. The first is wash, or the 
refuse of grains remaining ae Sa 
: tila= 
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tillation: this liquor is conveyed 
from the distillery in large carts, 
closely jointed and well covered, so 
as to prevent leaking. It is the 

discharged into vats or other ves- 
sels, and when these are about 
two-thirds full, a quantity of sweet 
hay, previously cut small, is im- 
mersed for two or three days, in 
order that the wash may imbibe 
the flavour of the hay, before it is 
used. In this state, the mixture 
is carried to the stalls, and poured 
into tronghs, from which it is 
eagerly eaten by cattle. Some ani- 
mals, however, shew at first an 
aversion to such food; in which 
case their hay should be frequently 
sprinkled with the wash ; so that, 
by having the smell constantly be- 
fore them, and seeing others eat 


with avidity the same preparation, ~ 


it gradually becomes less nauseons, 
and is at length much relished.— 
The cows and oxen thus fed, not 
only repay the expence of their 
keeping, by fattening speedily, 
but yield a large quantity of rich 
manure, which is more valuable 
than that from any other food. 

An equally successful method of 
fattening cattle in general, and 
oxen in particular, consists in giv- 
ing from half to a whole pint of 
molasses, twice in the day, to 
every starving animal, that has 
been exhausted by continual and 
severe labour, for a series of years. 
¥or this purpose, a gallon of oats, 
or .any other damaged grain, 
roughly ground, or the same pro- 
portion of potatoes, should -be boil- 
ed in a sufficient quantity of water, 
to form a thick mash. It must be 
well stirred while on the fire, to 
prevent its burning, or adhering to 
the sides of the vessel ; and, when 
it becomes cool, the mixture is 
formed into balls, each weighing 
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about a pound. One half of these 
balls, after‘ dipping them into the 
molasses in the morning (the re- 
mainder in the evening), is given 
to the cattle, which devour them 
with great eagerness, and speedily 
grow fat, by the addition of a little 
hay, or any green fodder that is 
not too succulent. Besides, one or 
two spoonfuls of salt are general- 
ly dissolved in the composition ; 
which contributes to preserve the 
health of the animals; and, in case 
ground corn cannot be procured, 
oil-cake, diluted with water, sea- 
soned with a little salt, and moist- 
ened with the same quantitv of 
molasses, may be advantageously 
substituted. ; 

Those of our readers, who wish 
to inquire minutely into the dif- 
ferent diseases affecting cattle, far- 
ther than we have been able to in- 
vestigate them in the course of this 
work, will consult Mr. TopHam’s 
«« New and compendious System on 
several Diseases incident to Cattle,” 
&c. 8vo, 1788 ;.a work containing 
some valuable hints, and of which 
a new edition was lately published. 

CAULIFLOW ER.—In this ar- 
ticle we have omitted to insert the 
best method of preparing that culi- 
nary vegetable; on the supposi- 
tion that it was generally known. 
Hence we shall annex the fol- 
lowing direétions, for the benefit 
of inexperienced readers: — Let 
the cauliflowers first be par- 
boiled: next, they must. be im- 
mersed in cold, hard water, for 
some time, till they be nearly 
wanted for the table: thus, on. 
being boiled for a few minutes, 
they will become’ more firm and | 
crisp than’if they had been cooked 
in the usual manner. ’ | 

~*CEMENT.—InJuly,1800, Mr. 
J, B. Dewize obtained a patent for 
: a ¢e- 
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a cement intended to serve as 4 

substitute for putty, &c.—Hecon- 
jointly employs metallic, earthy, 
carbonaceous, bituminous, and mu- 
cilaginous substances, together with 
desiccative cils, In preparing this 
compound, the hard matters are 
previously reduced to a fine pow- 
der, while those susceptible of a 
liquid form, are melted on the fire : 
the pulverized substances are then 


. gradually added to the liquid, con- 


stantly agitating the whole, while 


‘under the action of heat. Thus 


prepared, the mass is exposed to 
cool and harden; in which state it 
is kept for use. Before, however, 
the cement can be applied, it must 
be broken into small pieces, and 
liquified with a portion of tallow, or 
other unctuous matter :—according 
to Mr. D. itis perhaps more capa- 
ble of intimate and powerful adhe- 
sion, than any other cement hitherto 
contrived.—A minute specification 
of this patent is published in the 
16th vol. of the “ Repertory of 
Arts,” &c. 

CHAFER.—This pernicious fa- 
mily of insects may be effeCtually 
destroyed, while in the state of 
gruls, by encouraging the propa- 
gation of moles. For the disco- 
very of this important fact, we are 
indebted to Epwarp Jongs, Esq. 
who relates it in the 19th vol. of the 
«© Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts,” &c. 
He observes that, by protecting the 
race of moles, the cock-chafers have 
gradually decreased in his neigh- 
bourhood, so. that they are now 
rarely seen on his estate ; because 
the grubs afford a favourite food to 
those subterraneous little quadru- 

eds. 

CHAFFINCH, ot Fringilla ce- 
lebs, L. a small beautiful bird, 
abounding in Britain, andin various 
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parts of Europe: it is chiefly valued 


for the variety and melody of its 
song.- 

Chaffinches construdt their nests 
in hedges and trees ; where the fe- 
male lays four or five dusky white 
eggs, spotted with deep purple; 
and produces three broods within a 
year,—They are hardy birds, and 
will subsist on various seeds, but 
prefer chaff, whence they derive 
their - name. These creatures, 
though seldom attacked with dis- 
ease, are apt to be infested with 
lice, unless sprinkled with wine, 
every fortnight or oftener.—The 
Essex finches are generally allowed 
to be the best sort, both for the con- 
tinuance and diversity of their 
notes. 

CHAPS, are flaws or ” eracks 
which appear on the skin, and are 


‘induced by various circumstances, : 


Chaps in’ the face generally pro- 
ceed from the action of external 
cold ; which, by impeding the per- 
spiration of this part, or contracting 
the fibres unequally, causes them 
to be drawn asunder; .so that a fis- 
sure succeeds, which produces very 
uneasy sensations ; andis often at~ 
tended with acute pain. In order 
to prevent or remove such chaps, 
the face ought never to be suddenly 
exposed to the cold air, after leav~ 
ing the fire-side, or a warm room: 
nor should such part be washed. 
with common soap. Previously to 
retiring to bed, it may be anointed 
with unscented pomatum, which 


“ should not be removed till the fol- 


lowing morning; or honey-water 

may be preferably applied, and 

suffered to dry ; care being taken 
to cleanse the part from dust and 
other impurities. 

Chaps in the lips, frequently arise 
from the same cause as those of the 
faces ; though the former sometimes 

occur: 
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occur in scrophulous habits, or are 
occasioned by acrid humours set- 
tling on the part affected; in con- 
sequence of which the lips are apt 
to swell on each side of the wound- 
ed spot. When the complaint is 
attributed to cold, the treatment 
above stated will generally effect a 
cure: in scrophulous cases,a course 
of medicine, adapted to the nature 
of that disease, can alone remove 
the external affeftion. But, where 
acrid humours are the immediate 
cause, it will be proper to procure 
medical advice. —The following 
salve’ may, in the opinion of Dr. 
Suaw, be advantageously applied 
to the lips, in either of the cases 
above specified :—Let 2 scruples of 
the bark of alkanet, and 1} 0z. of 
oil of sweet almonds, be simmered 
_ together over a gentle fire; then 
strain the liquor; add 3 drams of 
white wax, I dram of spermaceti ; 
and 1 scruple of the expressed ot] 
of mace; when the whole should 
be formed into an ointment. 
Lastly, if chaps in the hands ori- 

ginate from sCcROPHULA, the treat- 
ment suggested for similar affec- 
tions of the L1ps may be advantage- 
ously adopted; but, where they are 
occasioned either by cold, the use 
of hafd water, or of soap contain- 
ing quick-lime, the hands may be 
anointed with the fat of geese; or 
rather be managed in ‘the manner’ 
stated vol. ii. p.427.—Should, how- 
. ever, such fissures extend to a con~ 
siderable depth, and be very difficult 
_ toheal, it will be proper to apply 


_ digestive ointment, and to treat 


them as simple wounds. 
CHEESE.—Having already de- 
tailed various methods of making 
cheese, that prevail in different 
countries, we shall complete our 


account, by inserting the following — 


additional directions for preparing 
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this important article, in domestic 


economy, . 

Batu Cuggrse:—Take 6 quarts 
of luke-warm new milk, to which 
should be added two quarts of spring 
water, and one large table-spoonful 
of rennet: when the coagulation is 
completed, which generally takes. 


place in half an hour, the curd must, 


be broken to pieces; then suffered 
to settle; and, after straining the 
whey, it should be put into square 
vats: In the course of an hour, it 
will be requisite to turn the card ; 
which operation must be repeated 
after some hours, or.at night; and 
continued twice every day, till the 
cheese be fit for the table. 

Haron Cuzrse:—Let 30 gal+ 
lons of new milk, and 3 gallons of 
sweet cream, be mixed with the 
juice expressed from one peck» of 
picked marigold flowers. An aie 
glassful (perhaps } of a pint) of 
sack or,canary wine is then to be 
mixed ; and a sufficient quantity 


_ of rennet contained inva bag, toge- 
ther with cloves and mace, should — 
be added, in order to coagulate the 


milk. When the curd is formed, 
it must be broken very small; and, 
after carefully expressing the whey, 
it ought to be put into a cheese vat, 
covered with a wetcloth, and press+ 
ed by the hands. A pound of newly 
made butter is then to be incorpo- 
rated with such a quantity of salt 
as may be required to season the. 
cheese ; and, after combining these 
ingredients with the curd, the whole 
must again be put into the vat, 
and treated in the manner above 
described, 
be submitted to the action of the 
press; the wet cloths be changed 
for dry ones, every four hours; 
and, after having been thus squeez- 
ed for 24 hours, it should be placed 
beneath a smaller. weight, and 

pressed 


Now, the cheese must 
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pressed for oné week ; during which 
it ought to be turned every day’: at 
the expiration’ of that period, it 
must be removed to a dry place, 
and shifted ev ery other day, till it 
be ready for use. 

Hafod Toasting Cheese, is pre- 
pared by warming new milk above 
the natural temperature ; 7. after 
which the rennet is added. As 
soon as the curd is come, it must be 
completely drained of the whey, 
and. afterwards scalded with this 
liquor. The curd is now to “ 
‘pressed in the cheese-mould, 
“order to render it as dry as its na- 
ture willadmit ; when it is broken 
into small pieces by the hand, and 
seasoned with a proper quantity of 
ach Now it is again submitted to 

the press, and treated’ in the usual 
manner, — This process, though 
_¢more simple than that pursued in 
{sloucestershire, produces a toast- 
ing icheese,. little inferior to that 
prepared in the latter county. 

CHEMISTRY. — Under this 
head we have to add a late publica- 
tion which, we understand, pos- 
sesses Cansiderable merit; though 
_ we have not bad.leisure to examine 
its contents, Being an introductory 
book to this science, it is entitled 
‘« Elements of Chemistry,” by J. 
Murray, 8vo. vol. i. pp. 332, and 
vol. ii. pp. 360. Edinburgh and 
London, 1801. 

CHICKEN-POX, or Swine- 
Pock, Varicella, is a disorder in 
itself of so little consequence, that 
‘we should not have mentioned it, 
_ if this affeétion were not frequently 
confounded with the Smatu Pox. 

The chicken-pox generally ap- 
pears without any previous iliness ; 
though, in some cases, chillness, 
cough, loss of appetite, and a slight 
fever, ‘precede it, for two or three 
days. On the first appearance of 
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the eruption, the pustules are of a 

reddish hue;‘ and, on the succeeds 
ing day,’ smal] vesicles are formed 
at the top of the former, contain- 
ing a colourless, .or sometimes yel- 
lowish, watery fluid. On the third 
day, the pocks arrive at maturity ; 
after which they gradually die away, 
leaving a slight scab, which, how- 
ever, does not extend to the true 
skin, and produces no mark. This 
cutaneous affection is seldom at- 
tended with serious indisposition, 
so that medicines are but condi- 
tionally required, and often unne- 
cessary.—A few drops of antimo- 
nial wine may, nevertheless, be ad- 
vantayeously given, in order to ex- 
cite a more speedy and uniform 


perspiration, and wipe to _ 


promote recover 

CHOCOLATE -TREE, or Lips 
CAO-TREE, Theolroma Cacao, L. 
is a native of the West Indies, 
and South America, attaining the 
height of from. 15 to 20 feet: it 


produces small. pale-red flowers, 


that are succceded by pods, con- 
taining several seeds, or nuts. . 
From this fruit, and not from 
the Cocoa-nuts (as we have been 
misled to state in the article Co- 
CoA) is prepared the favourite be- 
verage, known under the name of 
CuocouaTE. ‘The Cacao-nuts are 
first gently parched, in an iron ves- 
sel over a fire, with a view to ses 
parate their external covering more 
easily: the kernel is then triturated 
on asmooth warm stone; a little 
anotta is added, and, with the 
aid of a small quantity of water, 
the whole is formed into rolls or 
cakes, weighing about one pound 
each.—For an account of the mane 
ner, in which these cakes are re- 
duced to a liquid states the reader 

will consult vol. i. p. 520. 9 
CLARIFICATION, —The va+ 
rious 
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xious albuminous and gelatinous 


matters employed for clarifying li- 
quots, have’ already been stated ; 

but, as these are not in every case 
sufficiently powerful to. precipitate 
all feculent particles, the following 
method of purifying:Cyper, de- 
serves notice :—Let two handfuls 
of marle be reduced to’a coarse 
powder, and thrown into the press- 
ing tub: ina short time, the ex- 


traneous matters will:’sink to the: 


bottom of the vessel ; and the li- 
quor may then be drawn off per- 
fectly transparent. 

COCK’s-FOOT-GRASS.—This 
vegetable is propagated by sowing 
its seed in moist pastures, and 
marshy situations. Although its 
culture is at present very limited ; 
yet as it grows with uncommon 
rapidity, and withstands the. se- 
verest droughts, when almost every 
other plant is scorched, we anxi- 
ously recommend its culture to the 
attention of farmers. 

CORD.—In June, 1801, a pa- 
tent was granted to Mr. WriLiam 


CHapmMan, for the application of 


certain substances designed to pre- 
serve cordage ; and which, being 
either with difficulty soluble, or 
totally insoluble in water, tend to 
render such ropes more durable, 
than has hitherto been practicable. 
The usual method adopted for this 
purpose, consists in boiling taralone, 
till it be inspissated to a proper con- 
sistence; but Mr, C. proposes to 
‘boil the tar in two or three ditferent 
waters, till it be divested of its 
_ acid, and all the mucilaginous parti- 
cles; which, by the common pro- 
cess, remain in the liquid prepara- 
tion; and, by their speedy ten- 
dency to decomposition, frequent- 
ly contribute to the decay of the 
ropes, at an earlier period than 


would naturally take place without 
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such practice. He therefore adds 


a due proportion of suet, tallow, 
or any fixed oil, that has been de- 


-prived of extraneous matters, by 


similar boiling. 

~CORN.—A new methiod of pre- 
serving this valuable grain, is the 
following: Let a hollow cane or 
tube, about 3 feet 9 inches in leneth,’ 
be provided ; tapering gradually to 
a point downwards, in order that 
it may be more easily thrust to the 
bottom of the sack. About 150 
holes, one-eighth of an inch in dia-° 
meter, must be made on each side 


-of such hollow cylinder, to the 


height of about 2 feet 10 inches: 
from the bottom; and, in order 
to regulate the perforation, it will 
be advisable to wind a pack-thread 
round the stick, ina spiral form; 
so that the holes may be about 
half an inch apart at the bottom, 
and be gradually at greater distances 
as they approach the top; being 
then one inch above each other ; 
by which expedient a due propor- 
tion of air will be conveyed to the 
lower part of the corn, To the 
upper extremity of the cane, there 
should be fixed a Jeather pipe, 10 
inches in length, and distended by 
means of two yards of spiral wire 
coiled up init: to the upper end 
of such tube, a wooden fauset is to 
be fitted, for introducing into it 
the nozzle of a pair of bellows, in- 
order to ventilate the whole sack. 
If grain, when first deposited, 
be thus aired every second or third 
day, for 10 or 15 minutes, all 
moisture will im a short time be 
dissipated, and the corn will after- 
wards remain dry and sweet in the 
sacks, with. very little additional 
trouble.—This simple pra€tice may 
be advantageously adopted for the 


preservation of every kind of seeds 


and grain, exceptngtarley ; which, — 
if 
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if once separated from the ears, can 
by no means be prevented from 
fermenting. 

Another method, lately discover- 
ed for the preservation of corn, is 
that of steaming ié: this valuable 
fact was communicated by J. L. 
Bancer, Esq. of Madeira, to Mr. 
Mippieron, who has inserted ex- 
tracts in his ‘View of the dgricul- 
ture of Middlesex.’—Our limits not 
permitting us to detail his various 
experiments, we shall only state, 
that he steamed grain, which was 
much infested with the weevil, in 
January, and again in June. Three 
months after, it was in perfec pre- 
servation, being free from the de- 
predations of that insect: and such 
mode of preserving grainis strongly 
recommended by this circumstance, 
that it not only yields, whenground, 
a larger proportion of flour, but it 
also retains its vegetative principle, 
and may be advantageously sown. 
Farther, as some able agriculturists 
attribute the smut-to an inse& 
which infests corn, Mr. BANGER 
conjectures that such distemper 
may be effectually prevented by 
steaming. i 

Different expedients have already 
been mentioned (vol. il. p. 68), for 
securing granaries from the depre- 
dations of the .Corn-Butterfly, or 
Wesvi.:—the following methods, 
however, are said to be practised 
with greatsuccesson the Continent; 
and we have been induced to sub- 
zoin them, in order to furnish our 
readers with the most. satisfactory 
information we have been able to 
procure on the subject.—Immerse 
pieces of hempen cloth in water ; 
and, after expressing the fluid, 
spread them on the infested heaps 
of grain: in the courseof twohours, 
the weevils will be found adhering 
to the cloths, frgm which they must 
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be earefully colle&ted, to prevent 
the inseéts from escaping, and then 


_ tmmersed under water, in order to 


drown them. These vermin may 
also be expelled, by laying a branch | 
of Hen-BaNe in the middle of a 


_ heap of grain: in such case, it will 
- be necessary to watch them, so that 


they may be caught in the attempt 
of effeCting their escape. 

The last method of extirpating 
the Corn-butterfly, within the cir- 
cle of our information, is that of 
distributing a number of large ant- 
hills throughout granariesand barns, 
in the month of June, when these 
magazines have been emptied of 
grain. The ants immediately at- 
tack and devour all the weevils: 
this expedient was suggested in 2 
Paris paper; stating, at the same: 
time, that no vermin of the latter | 
description had appeared on the 
premises of a’farmer, who had 
availed himself of those industrious 
insects. ae oy 

‘CORN-FLAG, the Common, 
or Gladiolus communis, L. a hardy, 
indigenous plant, growing in corn- 
fields, from one to two feet high ; 
producing red and white, or pur- 
ple flowers, in May and June, 
which are succeeded by abundance’ 
of roundish seeds, in August. 

The Common Corn-flag may'be — 
easily propagated by off-sets from 
the roots; as it prospers well in 
any soil or situation.—The small, 
round, tuberous root is internally 
yellow, and reputed to be an ex- ° 
cellent vulnerary ; but this neglect- 


ed vegetable is more important on 


account of its mealy nature. Priny 
probably alludes to it,in the XXIst 
Book of his Natural History, where 
he: observes, that the root has a 
sweet taste; and, when boiled, not 


‘only imparts to BREAD an agree- 


able flavour, but increases its 
_ ~ weight. 


Cou 


“weight.—-The blossoms of this 
plant supply bees with honey. 

COTTON.—In July, 1801, a 
patent was granted to Mr. An- 
rHony Bowpen, for a new ma- 
‘chine er engine designed to bat, or 
‘eat, and clean cotton. .A mere 
description being inadequate tocon- 
_ vey a distinét idea of Mr. B.’s con- 
trivance, the inquisitive reader will 
consult the 16th vol. of the “ He- 
pertory of Arts,” &c, where his spe- 
cification is illustrated by an en- 
graving.—At present, we shall only 
temark, that the principle of this 
invention corresponds with that on 
which the other improved machi- 
nery of cotton-works is’construct- 
ed; its chief merit consists in giv- 
ing anew distribution of mechani- 
cal power, calculated to perform an 
operation, in preparing cotton for 
the manufaCturer, which has_hi- 
therto been executed solely by hu- 
man labour; and, as two-thirds of 
the number of labourers, consisting 
of children, instead of women or 
men in full strength, will thus be 
enabled to _perform the same por- 
tion of work as formerly required 
a full complement of hands, such 
essential improvement deservedly 
claims attention. 

COUGH .—Calves are liable to 
take frequent colds, especially if 
they be exposed ta the vicissitudes 
_of the weather, before they acquire 
sufficient strength to undergo the 
changes of this climate: the con- 
sequence is.a cough, that frequent- 
ly proves fatal, if it be negle¢ted.— 
For curing this malady, the follow- 
ing recipe is given in the ‘ Cardi- 
ganshire Landlord’s Advice to his 
Tenants ;” Bristol, 1800: Let half 
a table-spoonful of spirit of turpen- 
tine be poured into the animal’s 
nostrils, which must be held up- 
wards, in .order that the liquor 
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may flow into the throat: at the 
same time, the nose ought tobe 
smeared with tar, and the calf be 
kept in the house for a few hours : 
this treatment should be repeated 
as often as the cough is troubles 
some. Keying 

CREAM.—Corstorphine Cream 
is a peculiar form of curd, much 
esteemed in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh, where it is prepared in the 
following manner: A vessel, the 
bottom of which must be perforat- 
ed and stopped with a peg, is filled 
with skimmed-milk, -and_ placed 
within a tub or pail nearly full of 
boiling water: hereit is suffered to 
remain: for 24 or 48 hours, till the 
milk coagulates, and the watery 
part has ‘subsided.. The latter ise: 
then allowed to drain, by with+ 
drawing the peg ; when the hole is 
again closed for 24 hours; at the 
end of which, an additional quan- 
tity of wateris drawn off, and the 
curd generally acquires a due con- 
sistence: it is then briskly agitated 
with a wooden stick, and thus be- . 
comes fit for use. | 

In the summer season, this pre- 
paration affords an agreeably acid 
and cooling repast, which is ina 
certain degree nutritive; though it 
should not be eaten by those whose 
digestion is weak or impaired. 

~ CROW-FOOT.—To the differ- 
ent species of this plant already de- 
scribed (vol. ii. p. 102), we have 
toadd—g. The aquatilus, or Wa- 
TER CRow-FooT, which grows in 
ponds and ditches, where it pro- 
duces white:flowers, with yellow 
spots at the base, from May to 
July.—In the 5th vol. of “ Trans- 


aéiions of the Linnean Society,” 


we are informed by Dr. Puttney, . 
that the cottagers in the vicinity of 
Ringwood, on the banks of the 
Avon, sipport their cattle almost 
entirely 
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entirely with this plant, which is 
devoured with such avidity, that it 
is deemed unsafe to allow them 
more than a certain portion. The 
cows thus -fed, continue in excel- 
lent condition, and yield a sufh- 
cient quantity of good milk. These 
animals are’so partial to the Wa- 
ter Crow-foot, that, excepting the 
scanty pittance’ they procured on 
the adjoining heath, five cows and 
one horse had not. consumed more 
than halfa ton of hay in one year. 
—Hogs likewise eat this vegetable, 
on which they remarkably improve: 
according to Dr. P. it is not neces- 
sary to allow them any other food, 
~ till they are put up to fatten. 
CUBEBS, or Piper Cubeba, L. 
4s a native of Java, whence its 
small round fruitis imported by the 
East India Company, in grains or 
seeds resembling pepper, which 
pay, on warehousing, the sum of 
21. per cent. according to their va- 
lue; and, when taken out. for 
home consumption, they are sub- 


jet to the farther duty of 2;d. per: 


Ib.—In aromatic warmth and pun- 
gency, cubebs are inferior to pep- 
per, consequently much milder, 
and deserve to be preferred in deii- 
«ate or irritable habits. 

CULTIVATOR, is an imple- 
ment of husbandry, lately invent- 
ed by Mr. Wittram Lester, of 
Northampton ; for the contrivance 
of which, the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c. in 1801, re- 
warded him with their silver medal, 
As this instrument promises to be 
of essential utility to agriculturists, 
we have given an engraved view of 
its construction, 


Description of Mr, Lester's Cul- 
3  tivator. 


(Fig.2, Plate I. Supplement.) 
A, is the beam. - 


3 om Om F 
B B, the handles. ‘ 


CC, is a semi-circular cross-bar,. 


containing several holes, by means 


of which the two bars D D may be: 


placed at a gteater or less distance 


from each other, as occasion may — 


require.. 

DD, represent two vont bars, 
that are moveable at one end upon 
a pivet. marked E; and extend 
thence, in a triangular form, to 
the cross-bar CC. With the for- 
mer are connected the shares Fy, 
the upper ends of which are in- 
serted through square holes, and 


may thus be fixed at any requisite 


height. * : " 

F’, represents those seven shares, 
the lower extremities of which are 
shaped like small trowels, while 
the upper parts consist of square 
iron bars. psi 

G, G, G, are three iron wheels, 
serving to move the machine, and 


which may. be raised, or lowered, at © 


pleasure. 


H, an iron hook, to which the 


‘swingle-tree and horses are to be 


linked. 


When the machine is first em- 


ployed on land, -the bars D D, are 


proportion as the clods are broken, 


-and the soil. becomes loosened, 


they are brought closer to the 


centre, so that the shares occupy © 


a smaller space, and consequently 


a™~ 


expanded as widely as possible: in’ 


the land will be more easily re- . 
duced to powder. : ss 


The object of Mr. Lesrer’s in- 
vention is, to shorten the labour at 
present required for breaking up 
stiff soils ; and, as these are most 
effectually pulverized in dry wea- 
ther, his implement is peculiarly 
adapted for such putpose: accords 
ing to his account, he is confident 
that one man, a boy, and six 
horses, willbreak up as much fal- 
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tow-land in one day, and with the 
. same effect, as six ploughs, In 


some states of the soil, it will be - 


necessary to alter the breadth of 

_ the shares ; but this circumstance 

- must be regulated by the judgment 
_of the husbandman; and, though 
the points of the shares, in conse- 
quence of such expansion and con- 
traction of the cultivator, are slight- 
ly moved out of the direét line, yet 
this’ irregularity does not impede 
the progress of the implement. 

Mr. L&sTeR’s communication is 
Accompanied by the certificate of a 
farmer, inthe vicinity of North- 
ampton, who states, that he, em- 
ployed the cwdtivator, in the sum- 

-mer of 1800, on a turnip-fallow; 
and believes it be very useful for 
cultivating such land; that from its 
alternate contraction and .expah- 
sion, it is calculated to work the 
saine soil, in a rough or fine state; 
by which means it unites the prin- 
ciples of two implements in one; 
and he is opinion, that it may be 
worked at any depth required, for 
the purposes of general tillage. 

CUMMIN, or Cuminum Cy- 

minum, L. is an exotic annual 
plant, propagated in the Isle of 


Malta, for the sake of its seeds ;~ 


which, on importation, pay the 
duty of 8s. Otd. per cwt.—They 


havea bitterish warm taste, accom-. 


panied with an aromatic, but not 
agreeable, flavour; and, though 


esteemed good carminatives, are, 
seldom employed in medicine. An ~ 


essential oil is obtained from them 
by distillation, possessing all the 
‘ virtues of the seeds, and reputed to 
be'a sovereign remedy in rheumatic 
_ cases. They are likewise employed 
externally, both in the form of a 
plaster and cataplasm.—Lastly, be- 
ing exceedingly gratefulto pigeons, 
avaricious proprietors of doye-cotes 
_ NO. XVIL—YOL, tv. 
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sometimes incorporate the seeds 
with a saline earth (see PrcEoN- 


Houss, vol. iii, p. 378), in order 


to allure these birds; and thus 


stock theit pigeon-houses, at the 
expence of their neighbours. * 


CURD, is the coagulated part . 


of milk, after the whey is sepa- 
rated | 


As curd contains the most sub-: 


stantial particles of milk, it affords 
a rich nourishment ; and éspecially 
when produced by an artificial co- 


agulation of this liquor, while in a 


fresh state. Many nations /ive on 
curds: thus, in France and Swit- 
zerland, the inhabitants almost ex- 
clusively use this preparation as 
their only solid food; employing 
the whey for drink. Among the 
Laplanders, curd is used to. cor- 
rect the alkaline nature of their 
aliment, and likewise to serve them 
as a substitute for an acescent con- 
Giment, it) : 
CURTAIN, an article ‘of do- 
mestic furniture, consisting gene- 
rally of calico, dimity, or printed 
cotton; which may. be contracted 
or expanded at pleasure, and is 
usually appended to a bedstead, or 
to windows, 
Curtains are at present consider- 
ed more as an ornament, thanas an 
article of conveniency, to beds ; 


though, in many instances, they 


might be easily dispensed with; 
especially where one person only 
sleeps in an apartment. ‘These ap- 
pendages certainly occasion nu- 
merous accidents happening from 
fire; and which often originate 


‘from the absurd and reprehensible 


practice of reading in bed. a 
Those fanciful persons who can- 


not sleep without curtains, ought’ 


to suspend them across chairs, so 
that they may not exclude the ac- 


cess of air, by coming in contact. 


ne. with 
f 
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with the bed; but that side, which 
is next ‘the wall, may be wholly 
covered with the curtain. 

CYDER.—Beside the different 
modes. of fining cyder, already 
stated, we shall add the following 
recipes : ' 

1. When the fermentation is 
nearly completed, let 2 or 3 quarts 
of neat cyder, or of French brandy, 
be mixed with 20z. of . pulverized 
alum, 3 lbs. of sugar candy, and 4 
or 50z. of stone-roll sulphur: to 
these ingredients a little cochineal 
may be added; and the whole, 
being ‘tied up in a bag, should be 
suspended in a hogshead of cyder, 
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till the liquor become perfectly 
clear, and fit for use. 

2. Beat up the whites of eight 
eggs, together with their shells, in 
4 bason; mix with them, two oF 


three handfuls of bean-flonr, finely — 


* sifted ; half a pint of spirit of wines. 


and a sufficient quantity of honey — 


er molasses, so that the whole may 


DIA 


ny 


form a thick liquid; which is to 
be stirred intoahogshead of racked ~ 


cyder.—Having had no experience 
of either of these preparations, we 


can only recommend the latter, as © 


being less expensive, and more 
conducive to health. bt 


D. 


DEW-BERRY BUSH, or fu- 
tus caesws, L. is an indigenous 
shrub, growingin woodsand hedges, 
whiere its white prickly flowers ap- 
pear in June or July, and are sue- 
ceeded by dark-blue berries.—Al- 
though this shrub is oneof the most 
troublesome on loamy soils, because 
its branches uncommonly spread 

‘over the surface of the ground, yet 
its sweet fruit imparts an agreeable 
flavour to home-made wines.— 

Nor are tlfese berries’ less useful in 
the distillation of spirituous liquors; 

as well as for dyeing unboiled wool 
of a fine blue colour: for this pur- 
pose, the expressed juice should be 


previously mixed with alum and 


copperas; but, on adding a small 
proportion of galls, the shade may 
be rendered much darker.—If this 
juice be combined, in a marble 
mortar, with. the fourth part of 
Jime, verdigrease, and sal ammo- 
niac, then suspended in bladders, 
‘it will form a purple pigment, 


which may be of service toartists.— 
Boumer states, that the dew-berry 


bush has been usefully employed in 


tanning leather. 

DIABETES, in farriery, de- 
notes a profuse staling of horses : 
it is generally oceasioned by too 
violent exercise, or by over-strain- 
ing, &c.. When this malady attacks 
old horses, or those of a weak cone 
stitution, it is seldom curable ; 
because they rapidly lose their flesh 
and appetite, grow feeble, exhibit 
a staring coat, and ultimately perish. 
On the contrary, young horses, sub- 
ject to this discase, may mostly: be 
cured by frequent blood-letting, in 


small quantities ; and the following | 


decoétion has often been adminis-~. 
tered with success. Take of Peru- 
vian bark 4 0z.; Bistort and Tor- 
mentil-root, of each 2 oz.; boil 
these ingredients in two gallons of 
lime-water, till one half be evapo- 
rated: a pint of this liquor should 
be given three times a day; care 


being 
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Socing taken not to indulge the horse’ 
either with too much water, or 


moist food. - 

DOG's-TAIL-GRASS, 
_Roven, or Cynosurus echinatus, 
L, an indigenous plant, growing in 
moist, sandy, or clayey soils, i in the 
island of Jersey, and at Sandwich, 
in Kent; flowering in the month 
of July : its stalk seldom exceeds 
the height of two feet.—The mealy 
‘seeds of this vegetable may, in 
times of scarcity, be advantageous- 
ly converted into Bread.—Brcu- 
STEIN remarks, that sheep feeding 
on the Dog’s-tail-grass, as well as 
the other species of this plant, be- 
come remarkably fat ; and the mut- 

ton is of a peculiarly fine flavour. 
DRAGON’s-BLOOD, or San- 
guis Draconis, is a gummy-resin- 
ous substance, imported from the 
East Indies, either in oval drops, 
or in large grains resembling tears. 
The genuine Dragon’s-blodd is 


obtained from ‘the Common Dra- 


gon-tree, or the Dracena Draco, 
L.—lIt is of a dark-red colour, free 
from any external impurities; and, 
if reduced to powder, it presents 
an elegant bright crimson hue. Be- 
ing inflammable, it readily melts 
in “the fire, but is not a&ted upon 
_ by water. 
no sensible smell or taste; but, 
when dissolved in rectified spirit, 
it yields a* slight degree of pun- 
gency, anda deep-red tinge: ‘This 
drug is also soluble in expressed 
oils, to which it imparts a red 
_ shade, though less beautiful than 
that extracted fromthe ALKANET. 
Dragon’s-blood is principally 

_ employed for staining (see vol. iil. 
p. 165): but, being generally sold 
in an adulterated state, it should be 
remarked, that the best kind ought 
always to be of a granulated con- 
sistence ; as the sort manufactured 


the’. 


In a solid form, it has 


the 10th vol. 
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into small cakes, is of an inferior 
quality.—In medicine, it is at pre- 
sent exploded. 

DRAINING.—A peculiar me- 


-thod of draining land with chalk, 


as a substitute for stones, has lately’ 
been prattised in Yorkshire, with 
considerable success. It consists’ 
merely in cutting the trenches in 
the usual manner, and filling them 
with pieces of chalk; over which 
is laid a thick stratum of evergreen- 
boughs, that are covered with the 
sod orearth. The extremities of 
the main drains are arched to a 
a short distance with brick-work; 


because the frost is apt to pulverize 


the chalk, and consequently the 
drain will be injured.—The prin- 
cipal advantage thence derived is, 
that no moss will grow on the chalk, 
whereas stone-drains are frequent- 
ly obstructed by its growth: hence 
we are induced to recommend 
draining with chalk, to the atten- 
tion of those farmers: who have an 
opportunity of procuring that arti-« 
cle, at a moderate expence. 
In the year 1792, the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&ec. awarded their silver medal to 
Mr. Joun Wenee, for his exer- 
tions in draining land, The limits 
of *this article not permitting us to 
analyze Mr, W.’s valuable com- 
munication, which is inserted in 
of the Society’s 
«€ Transactions,” &c. we shall only 
observe, that the chief advantage 
consists in boring, or digging ho'es 
below the bottom of the trench; a 
practice, which, in some instances, 
is attended with the most benefi- 
cial effects ; though it is not abso- 
lutely necessary, in ordinary cases, 
A short but interesting “ Sketch 
of the Drainage and Improvement 
of a Marsh,” jn thecounty of Corn- 
wall, by Mr. Ricwarp Moy te, 
Ke 2 | accurs 
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occurs in the 2d vol, of <* Commu- 
nications to the Board of Agricul- 
ture.” The bog contained 36 sta- 
tute acres, which had from time 
immemorial been covered two or 
three feet deep with water; and 
which, during spring-tides, were 
overflowed by the sea, from a 
river taking its course through the. 
land. As the low situation of the 
marsh. rendered it impracticable to 


drain the bog by the aid of such 


river, recourse was had toa wooden 
pipe, furnished with valves, and 
connected with the shore at the 
part called Half-elb. This ,expe- 


dient was attended. with complete 


suecess: the soil was pared and 
burnt ; large quantities of clay and, 


, 
\ 
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A, B, is the beam of the plough. 

C, D, are the handles. } 

E, the share, or sock. 
_F, the coulter, or first cutter of 
the sod, which is fixed to the share. _ 

G, is the other coulter, or second 
cutter, which separates the sod 
from the Jand, and forwards. it 
through the open space between F 
and G.—This coulter is connected 
both with the share and with the 
beam. . 
__H, I, the sheath of the plough. 
_K, the bridle or muzzle, to 
which the swingle-tree is fitted. 

L, M, are two cast-iron wheels, 
that may be raised or lowered by 
screws at N, pressing on the flat 


~ 
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other’ manure’ were carted; aridy — 
after persevering in these exertions, 
for five years, the whole ‘of the ~ 
land was’ ’‘‘ quite alive;” so that 7 
every kind of vegetables flourished’ © 
with great luxuriance-—For amore, 
detailed account of this remarkable 
improvement, the reader will con-) — 
sult the work above quoted. - 

In the 19th vol. of the  Trans- | 
actions of the Society for the Enx- 
we 
meet with a description of a Drain- 
plough, constructed according to ~ 
the plan of the patriotic Dake of ~ 
BRIpbGEWATER; and of Which the © 
following figure will convey an ac- > 
curate idea, gf 
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irons O,O; to which the axis of © 
each wheel is fastened, These 
wheels regulate the depth, to which — 
the share is designed to penetrate 
the soil. ie 
P, is a chain with ah iron pin, — 
for moving the serews at Q. Ne 
Six horses will be necessary to ~ 
draw this plough, in clay-soils — 
which have never been drained 5 
every succeeding year, the imple- 
ment must be drawn through the - 
same gutters; when four horses — 
will be sufficient—In stiff, flat - 
‘Jands, this drain-plough cannot cut 
‘the ground too deeply ; but, if it 
be employed on a declivity, five 
inches will, in general, be a sufficient 
depth, 
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depth. In-soft, light. soils, how- 
ever, the plough should be direéted 
as deep as. possible ; because the 
_ sides are apt to crumble into the 
gutters.+The best time for drain- 
-ing land is in autumn, about Mi- 
chaelmas ;. or, immediately after 
the grass is eaten off; and the 
whole operation ought to be, com- 
pleted. between that season, and. 
_ Christmas. 

DUNG.—The quality of the 
dung of different animals depends 
in a great measure on the richness, 
or poverty, of their food. Thus, if 
cattle be fed on lint, rape, or other 
gily seeds, it will be of the most 
fertilizing nature; the dung. ob- 
tained from those kept-on oil-cake, 
is nextin value ; then succeeds the 
manure produced from animals, 
subsisting on turnips, carrots, pars- 
nips, potatoes, or other succulent 
roots ;. nextjin effect, is that re- 
sulting from the best. hay; after 
which follows that of cattle sup- 
plied with ordinary hay ;,and the 
poorest is that obtained from straw. 
—It deserves to he remarked, that 
the dung of.fat.animals is unques- 
tionably richer, and consequently 
contributes more. to fertilization, 
than that of lean creatures ; which, 
if worked hard, and fed on straw, 
‘* is poor indeed.” 

In the county, of Middlesex, 
where all the produce of land is 
sold at very high - prices in. the 
markets of the metropolis, the soil 
is kept in good heart, by the im- 
mense quantities of dung which 


are brought in the carts on their , 


return ; because no cattle, though 
fed in home-stalls, can produce so 
large a. supply... But, in, connties 
that are more remote from Lon- 
don, the most effectual mode. of 
manuring, in the opinion of Mr. 
MippxeTon, consists in raising 


é 
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green. crops, for the purpose’ of 
feeding sheep and.bullocks on the 
Jand. ‘This, says he, is the,only 
method, by-which the loss of near= 
ly all. their prine can, be prevented :, 
for there, is .a-.great waste, equal 
perhaps to one-half,. in the stables,, 
cow-houses, sheds, fold-yards, and, 
dung-hills of farms, even though, 
conduéted in the most careful man-, 
ner ; but, in those avhich are under, 
ordinary management, such .loss 
amounts to three-fourths; whereas 
no waste can possibly, arise, when 
cattle are soiled on tares; clover, 
&c. in the field ;. the whole being 
immediately applied to the amelio- 
ration of the: land, without incur- 
ring the expence.of conveyance. 
We do not pretend to decide on 
the practicability .of this , plan ; 
which, in many situations, may be 
applicable to a considerable extent, 


_and attended with great advan=— 


tages : on the other hand, we are 
firmly persuaded, nay convinced 
from the experience of able and 
successful farmers) on the Conti-~ 
nent, that stall-feeding, with cué, 
hay and straw, 1s the greatest of all 
improvements made in modern hius- 
Landry, ‘% 
Dune -Hitts. — The follow- 
ing judicious method of raising 
dung-hills, is practised in the coun- 
ty ot Middlesex : it justly claims the 
attention of those farmers, who find 
it necessary to collect dung, for the 
use cf their lands.—First, all the 
scrapings of roads, the mud of 
ponds and ditches, and the top- 
mould from gravel-pits, are spread 
an the most convenient places, as 
bottoms for dung-hills. On these | 
strata is carted, the: waole of the 
dung, produced on their own farms, 
together with.ail that can be. pro- . 
cured from the metropolis, and the 
different inns on the road; ta 
eee ue which 
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which are sometimes added chalk, 
ashes, soap-boilérs’ waste, brick- 
Jayers’ rubbish, &c. 

In this state, the heap remains 
till within a month of the time for 
spreading the manure on the land; 


when the whole is turned, and in-. 


timately mixed; the larger clods 


are then broken into small pieces, 
“while such as may be too dry, are’ 


thrown into the middle. Thus 
treated, the mass unites more per- 
feétly ; and the putrefaction will be 
completed, while the matters con- 
tinue in a heap. By this mode of 
forming the basis of dung-hills, the 
fertilizing liquor (that distils from 
the dung during the fermentation 
and heat which necessarily take 
place) is effectually preserved, and 
contributes greatly to the ameliora- 
tion of the soil. 

DYEING.—A fine orange-yel- 
low tinge may be imparted to silk 
or cotton, by grinding anotta ona 
moistened slab, and boiling it in 
double its weight of pearl-ash and 
water: the liquor is then suffered 
to settle for about half a hour ; 
when it is drawn off, while hot, 
into a proper vat; and the stuff 
immersed, till it acquire the requi- 
site shade. In order to heighten 
and fix the colour, it will be proper 
to dissolve some cream of tartar in 
hot water, and to add the solution 
to the liquor, so as to render it 
slightly acid : after which, the stuff 
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may berinsed, and dried in the — 


usual manner. oh 


“A beautiful Saron-blue, for silk -— 


and woollen cloths, may be prepar-— 
ed by gradually pouring from five 


wrt 


to eight parts of sulphuric acid om — 


one part of finely pulverized indigo.’ 
The mixture must be suffered to 
stand for 24 hours; at the expira- 
tion of which, the effervescence 


will subside: the solution is then 
to be diluted with water, when it — 


will be fit for dyeing. °°" " 
Black: A hot decoction of Alép- 


ee 


po galls, in water, is first to be pre-" _ 
pared in a proper vessel, in which 


cotton or silk stuffs, previously’ 
soaked in warm water, must. be 
worked for some time. The su- 
perfluous liquid is now to be 
expressed, and the cloths should 
be immersed in a black dye, made 
by steeping alder-bark, and .iron 
hoops for several months, in a cask 
of water; or they may be plunged 
into a solution of iron in vegetable 
atids. When the stuffs are tho- 
roughly wetted, they must be 


wrung out, and afterwards soaked - 


in a decoétion of logwood, to which 
a little verdigrease is added. The 
last mentioned process ought to be 
repeated, till the colouring parti-. 


cles be sufficiently imbibed : dur- — 


ing the intervals, it will be proper 
to rinse the cloths in water, and to 
dry them,.in order to fix the co-_ 
lour. 


wh 


EAR.—Beside the causes as- 
signed for the painful affection, 
known under the name of Ear- 
ach, it may be occasioned by tak- 
ing cold from exposure to a current 


of air, or from wet feet, and hke-— 
wise from blows, falls, or similar 
accidents. ~ WS si 
For persons ‘peculiarly liable to 
take cold, the best preventive va 
| . €, 


va 
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we, to keep both the head and feet 


,warm and dry. In ordinary cases, 
Dr. Dancer is of opinion, that the 
patient will be relieved, by holding 

“the painful side over the steam of 
warm water, and afterwards put- 
ting into’the éar a piece of camphor 
wrapped in cotton, which has been 
previously moistened with a few 
drops of laudanum, orf vitriolic 
zther. — Electricity may also be 
employed, in some instances, with 
great success. ‘ 

Should the pain, however, be 
extremely acute, and accompanied 
with throbbing,-and other inflam- 
matory symptoms, it will be advis- 
able to resort to blood-letting, and 
to apply blisters behind the ear, or 
tothe neck. If an abscess be ap- 
prehended, warm poultices should 
be frequently laid on the part af- 

“feted, before they become cold ; 
and when such abscess breaks, milk 
and water, or chamomile tea with 


the tin€ture of myrrh, must be - 


repeatedly injected by means of a 
syringe. 

EAR-WIG. — The following 
method of extirpating these mis- 
chievous inse&ts, is recommended 
by Mr. Forsyr#, who has success- 
fully practised it for several years. 
Let old bean-stalks be cut into 
tubes, about nine incheslong; then 
be tied up in small bundles, either 
with pack-thread, or the plant 
twigs of young willows; and be 
“suspended on nails against the wall, 
in the vicinity of trées. Early 
in the following morning, a board 
_ about 18 inches square should be 
procured, and a small wooden 
trowel: the bundles of such bean- 
stalks are now to be taken down 
separately, stricken against the 
board, and the ear-wigs be de- 
stroyed with the trowel, as they 
‘fall out of the stalks,—If this me- 
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thod be, repeated daily, or every 


second morning, the increase of the 
insecis will speedily be checked. ' 
The propagation of these vermin. 
may be still more certainly pre- 
vented, by immersing the shreds 
taken from trees that have been un- 
nailed in autumn, in boiled soap- 
suds, for three or four days previ- 
ously to using them again : in this 
simple manner, the eggs of eat- 
wigs, as well as those of other in- 
sects, will be effectually extermi- 
nated. 
EGG.—in February 1791, a 
patent was granted to Mr. Wit- 
Liam Jaywe, for his composition, 
which is calculated to preserve 
egos.—He directs one Winchester | 
bushel of quick-lime, 3202. of salt, 
and 8 oz. of cream of tartar, to be 
incorporated with such a quantity 
of water as will reduce the mixture 
to- that consistence, in which an 
ege will float with its top above the 
surface.—In this liquor the eggs 
are to be kept; and the patentee 
asserts, that they may thus be pre- 
served perfectly sound, for the 


_ space of two years at the least. 


ELM-TREES are frequently 
subject to.a kind of ulcers ; which, 
if not timely attended to, eventu~ 
ally destroy them. Such as are 
planted in marshy grounds, or in 
the vicinity of rivers, are chiefly | 
liable to this distemper: the ulcer 
generally appears on the side ex- 
posed to the sonth, and at a little 
distance from the root; though it 
sometimes occurs five or six feet 
above the surface. 

The cause of this disease was, by 
Du Hameu, supposed to be asuper- 
alundance of sap; which conjec- 
ture has lately been corroborated 
by the experience of M. Bours 
cuir. In ordet to cure the trees 
thus attacked, the latter pierced the 

Le 4 ulcer 
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ulcer with an auger, and after- 
wards fitted to the hole a tube that 
penetrated to a sufficient depth. He 
observes from experience, that the 
trees thus affected, yield a larger 
proportion of sap in serene than in 


_ tempestuous weather ; and accord- 


ingly as the wound is more or less 
ina southern exposure : after two 
or three days, the sap-flow ceases, 
and the wounded part spontaneous- 
ly heals, 
-EXERCISE,—Under this head, 


"The engine consists of a wooden 
cylinder, a, which turns on two cen- 
tral pivots, e, e, inserted in the up- 
right posts.—, b, are two rods, 
that may be made either of iron or 


of strong wood. These bars in- 


‘terse each other at right angles, 


and are furnished with leaden 


weights at their extremities, c, c, c; 
which turn the cylinder with great 
velocity, when therope d, attached 
to and passing round ‘it, is pulled 
downwards. Farther, such weights 


FACE-ACH, or Tic douloureux, 
is an acute pain in the face, which 
is sometimes accompanied by sup- 
purating tumors: it mostly at- 
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we have already enumerated the. 
different kinds of exercise; and — 


their respective effeéts on the hu-. 
man. body have been stated ‘in the” 


course of the present work. Many ~ 
persons, however, being prevented 
trom walking, riding, &c. in the. 


open air, either by the inclemency 
of the weather, or from want of 
leisure, we have subjoined the fol- 
lowing figure, representing a con- 
trivance, that may serve as a sub- 
stitute for dumb-bells. 


ad : 
draw the rope up again with consi-- 


derable force, while it is wound 
backwards and forwards oyer the 
cylinder.— As this machinery may 
be fixed in a garret, or other spare- 
room at the top of a house, the rope 
may be conducted through’ the ceil- 
ing into a lower chamber ; so that 


"sedentary persons, or invalids, may 


take sufficient exercise, without 


quitting ‘their habitation, or -ex-. 


it 
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rv} 


<= 


posing themselves to the’ vicissi-: 


tudes of the weather. . © 


’ 2 


yi,” 


tacks persons of delicate habits, and 


those who are uncommonly sus- 
ceptible‘of cold," ee 
To remove this distressing affec- 

: tion, 


Fil. 


tion, ‘the use of volatile salts, and 
‘other cephalics, is' generally insuf>, 
ficient, Hence the tincture of va- 
lerian, with vitriolic ether, may) 
with more advantage be resorted 
to, both externally and internally. 


Relief has, in some instances, been » 


derived from the compound tinc- 
tures of castor and. of -asafcetida ; 
but, if these various remedies prove 
ineffectual, the feet should be bath- 
ed in warm water,.a foetid clys- 
ter be administered, and recourse 
had to eledtricity. A draught of 
yinegar or warm water, has occa- 
sionally procured ease;.. but, in 
yery, violent cases, opium only, 
under proper medical guidance, is 
capable of suppressing the, pain.— 
Lastly, a new and efficacious cure 
for the face-ach, has been discover- 
-ed by Dr. Harcxron :—He di- 
rects the nerve proceeding from the 
infra-orbital hole, to be divided ; 
but. this operation ought to be per- 
ormed by a skilful surgeon; as, 
otherwise, irreparable injury might 
be committed on the eye, or con- 
tiguous tender parts. 
With a view to prevent a return 
of this malady, the patient should 
undergo a course of tonic medi- 


cines, namely: take a copious 


draught of spring-water, carly. in 
the morning; repair to. the tepid, 
or, if his strength admit, to ‘the 
shower-bath ; and use the Peru- 


- yian bark. was tus 
FILM), in. farriery, is:.a, thick - 


pellicle or skin, that is formed on 
the eyes of horses,; in consequence 
of which their sight is impaired. ° 

In order to disperse the film, it 
has been recommended ‘to réduce 
common salt and sugar of lead, to 
a fine powder, and put.a little into 
the eye, so as to corrode the film, 
Another remedy consists in apply- 
ing a small quantity of finely pul- 
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verized sal ammoniac daily to the 
part..affected, till, the obstraction 
be removed. - sev 
FLEA-LOCUST,. or Froae-_ 
woPPER, Cicada, L. is a genus of 
insects, comprehending 51 species, 
which are named chiefly from the 
trees they, infest. Their. beak is 
inflected, and the animals are pro- 
vided with four wings. 
. The larvae of several species of 
the Frog-hopper. discharge consi- 
derable quantities, of frothy matter 
on the branches or, leaves of those 
trees, on which they reside... This 
froth has been supposed,. by. natu- 
ralists,..to, be ejected with, a view 
to secure these depredators. against, 
other inseéts, or,,to .shelter, them. 
from the heat of the sun. - Sach 
excrement, however, presents a 
very disagreeable appearance ; and, 
as those vermin are highly detri- 
mental to trees, by devouring the 
leaves, Mr. Forsyta. directs them 
to. be destroyed, by rubbing, off 
the larvae with the hand; after 
which the tree should be profusely 
washed with soft water. 
' FOOD OF PLANTS.—In a 
select colleétion of “* Memoirs,” 
lately published by the Free Society 
of. Agriculture, Arts and Com-, 


‘merce, in the Department of Ar-. 


denne, the following, vegetative 
liquor is recommended for promot- 
ing the growth, aswell as the 
flowering, of bulbous rootsin apart- 
ments, during the winter.—Lake 
3 oz. of nitre ; 1 oz. of,sea-salt ; 
half an oz. of salt of tartar; half 
an oz. of sugar; and one pint of 
rain-water... Let the salts be gra- 
dually dissolved ina glazed earthen 
yessel ; and, when the solution is 
completed, add the sugar, and fil-° 
ter the whole. About eight drops of 
this liquid must bepouredintoevery 
flower-glass filled with rain or river 
water : 
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water: these vessels should be 
kept constantly full, and the water 
be renewed every 10th or 12th 
day; 4 similar portion of the vege- 
tative liquor -being, added each 
time. In order to ensure success, 
the glasses ought to be placed'on 
the corner of a chimney-piece, 
where a fire is regularly ra in 
cold seasons, 

FROST.—In the ‘* Giornale 
Encyclopeedico” of Vicenza, M. 
De San Martino recommends 
the following expedient for pre- 


serving trees from the injurious m 


effects of frost. ' This desirable ob- 
jet is accomplished by depriving 
those trees, which in cold climates 
require to be protected, of their 
leaves, at a period somewhat ear- 
ier than their natural decay in 
autumn. The’ sap will, conse- 
quently, be less copious in the 
vessels, and will circulate more 
slowly, while it becomes thicker ; 
so that it will not freeze so readily; 
and, even if itshould congeal, its vo- 
lume will not be so much enlarged 
as if it were in a more diluted state. 
In adopting such expedient, how- 
ever, it ought to be observed, that 
the leaves must be plucked gra- 
dually, at three or four different 
periods, so that the trees may be 
divested of their foliage before the 
usual time of its falling; for, if the 
whole were suddenly removed, the 
circulation of the sap would be 
checked, and the tree would ‘pro- 
bably perish. ° 
FRUIT-TREES.—In this arti- 
cle we have stated a few circum- 
stances, the knowledge of which 
may serve to ascertain the maturity 
_of fruit, and consequently the pro- 
per time for gathering it.—The fol- 
lowing direttions fae picking, pre- 
serving, and packing it for car- 


_ grass, to prevent them from being: 


‘ought ‘to be separated from, ‘and 


_kept in a sound state. 


Pat) 
riage, we insert on the authority of 
Mr. ForsytH. 
All apples, pears, &c. ought to 


be carefully gathered by hand, and 
Jaid in baskets containing dried 


bruised ; and, if they fall sponta- 
neously, some dry barley-straw or 
pease-haulm, should be prepared 
for their reception on the ground : 

in the Jatter instance, the fruit 


sent to the table before that which 
is collected by hand; and such, 2s ‘4 


may be accidentally bruised, ought i 
to be reserved for culinary pur-, ‘a 
poses; because it cannot be long } 


When all the fruit is collected, ( 
it should be conveyed to the store. 
room; laid gently in small heaps, 
on dried grass; and their tops be 
covered with short grass, in order 
to sweat. Tere it may remain for 
about a fortnight; during which 
time each apple, pear, &c. must 
be occasionally wiped with a dry 
woollen cloth, and those exposed 
on the surface should be placed to- 
wards the middle of the heap, At 
the end of this period, all watery 
ingredients that may have been im- 
bibed during a wet season, will be 
evaporated : the heaps should then 
be uncovered, and each article 


carefully wiped ; separating those = 


which may be injured, or unfit for ’ 
keeping.—During this process of 
sweating, the windows of the store- | 
room, excepting in wet or foggy 
weather, ought to be continually 
open, in order to discharge the 
moisture perspiring from the SPOit, 

The usual method of storing — 
apples, pears, &c. consists in Jay- 2 
ing them on clean wheaten straw; ‘ 
but, in this case, it will be necés- 


ary to examine them frequently, 


° | and 
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and to remove such as begin to de-’ 
cay; because the straw, by ab- 
sorbing moisture, will become so 
tainted, as to communicate an un-, 
pleasant flavour. ; 
Another mode of preserving fruit, 
‘is that of depositing it on shelves 
made of well-seasoned white deal, 
and covered with coarse thin can- 
vas, on which the articlés are to 
be laid, after being wiped perfectly. 
dry : a piece of linen cloth, or thin 
flannel; or whitish-brown paper, 
must then be placed on the top, 


with a view to exclude the air, and 


to guard against’ the injurious ef- 
fe&ts of frost. Farther, it should be 
turned several times during the 
winter ; because the more tender 
and delicate kinds are apt to decay 
on the lower side, if they remain 
long in a quiescent state; even 
though they may have been com- 
pletely sound, when first selected 
for that purpose. 

In the vicinity of the metropolis, 
where fruit is kept in store-houses 
for supplying the markets, it is 
generally packed in soft paper, dis- 
posed at the bottoms and: around 
the edges of baskets or hampers : 
a layer of fruit is then put in, and 
covered with sheets of--paper ; af- 
ter which successive strata of fruit 
-and paper are placed regularly, tll 
the vessel be full. 
provided with three or four double 
folds of paper, both to exclude the 
air and frost. .Every sort is ar- 
ranged in‘distinct baskets, to which 
labels are affixed, containing the 
name of the fruit, and the period 
when it will be fit for use. 

The best mode of preserving 
fruit, however, in the opinion of 
Mr. Forsy7H, is'that of packing 


it in glazed earthen jars, which ~ 


ought to be kept in dry apartments, 
For this purpose, apples and pears 


The top is then . 
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are to be wrapped separately in soft, 
paper, and laid at the bottom of 
the vessel on a thin stratum of well-_ 
dried bran ; alternate Jayers of bran 
and fruit are then to follow, till the . 
jar be filled; when it should be 
gently shaken, in order to settle its 
contents. Every vacancy mustnow 
be supplied with bran, covered with 
paper, and the whole, secured from 
air and moisture by a piece of blad- 
der, over which the cover of the 
vessel must be carefully fitted. 
With respe@t to the packing of 
fruit, which is to be conveyed to a 
considerable distance, there cannot 
be taken too great precaution. 
Boxes should, therefore, be made of 
strong deal, and of various sizes, 
in proportion to the quantity they 
are designed to contain : thesewill 
be proper for melons wrapped sim- 
ply in paper; and also for pears, 
peaches, ne@tarines, plums, and 
grapes, being enyeloped first in 
vine-leaves, and then in paper; but 
for cherties, and currants, flat tia 
boxes will be required—If the 
fruits Jest mentioned are to be car- 
ried, successive layers of fine long 
moss, and cherries, ought to be 
arranged, till the box be full; so 
that, when the lid is closed, they 
may be in no danger of being in- 
jured by fri€tion. _ For transport- 
ing melons, &c. similar strata of 
dried moss, and short, scit, dry 


grass are to be formed, in which 


the fruit is to be stored according to 


-the manner above diredted ; being 


selected as nearly of the same size 
as possible: care also must be 
taken to place the largest at the 
bottom, and to fill up every inter- 
stice.—For the sake of farther se- 
curity, each box ought to be pro- 
vided with a strong lock and two 
keys; so that the persons packing 
and unpacking the fruit, may be re- 
spectively ~ 
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- spectively in the possession of one. 


‘The moss and grass should always _ 


be returned inthe boxes ; and, with 
a little addition, they will serve the 
whole season, provided such mate- 
rials be shaken up, and well aired, 


after each journey; in order that. 


they may remain sweet. Lastly, 


it will be necessary to cord ‘these , 
boxes firmly, with a view to pre-_ 


vent» any accidents that may arise 
during their conveyance. If this. 
method be carefully pursued, it will 
certainly be attended with success ; 
for, Mr. Forsytx observes, that 
fruit thus managed, may be sent 
with perfect safety, either . by 
coaches or wa ggons, to the remotest 
part of the kingdom. 


* FURNACE.—The construétion 


of furnaces, so arranged as to ccn- 


sume the whole volume of smoke, 


is an. object which has Jong en- 
gaged the ingenuity of artists.— 
Hence various contrivances have 
been proposed ; but few, we be- 
Tieve, for efficacy and ‘simplicity, 
can come in competition with that 
invented by Messrs. RoBERTSONS, 
of Glasgow. The opening of their 
furnaces, instead of being closed 


by a door, consists of a quadrangu- - 


Jar hopper or funnel, which is con- 


5 
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tantly , supplied » with coals ;. so. 7 


that, in proportion as the fuel is 
exhausted, a fresh stock. continu- 
ally descends through the. hopper... 
Thus, the first combustion, which 
disengages the greatest part of the” 
smoke and flame, takes place near, 
the mouth of the fire-place, and a. 
considerable quantity of the smoke 
will,...without. any., other. contriv- 
ance, be consumed. by; passing: 
over the red-hot fuel.in the farther. 
part. of the furnace. . But, asa. 
perfect combustion of smoke can-_ 
not be obtained without the aid of. 
atmospheric air, a cast-iron. plate, 
about three quarters of an inch 
above the top of the hopper, is in-.. 
troduced, so that a slit is formed 
of this depth, and of -an equal. 
breadth to the front of the furnace; 
through which a current of air 
constantly enters, and is then com- 
bined with the smoke. ‘This aper- 
ture may be enlarged, or diminish-. 
ed, as occasion. may require, by | 
raising or lowering the iron plate, 
by means of an iron pin: thus, the. 
supply of ‘air may be proportioned | 
to the quantity of smoke produced, 
and the whole of the latter will be 
advantageously used, before it can 
escape throngh the chimney. 
H 
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““GERMANDER.--Inthesecand 


volume of the ** Transaétions of the. 


_foyal and Economical Society of 
florence,” we meet with an in- 
teresting memoir by Dr. Menav- 
BONE, on the medical properties of 
the Common GerRManDER. Our 
limits permit us only.to state, that 
Dr..M. strongly recommends the 


_ leaves and shoots of this indigenous ~ 


plant as a substitute for the Pern- 
vian bark; a hint which deserves — 
the attention of medical praéti-* — 
tloners, | 
GOOSEBERRY. — The husks 
of this fruit, when the juice is ex- 
pressed for making wine, are usual- 
ly thrown away : it appears, how- 
. ever, 
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ever, that they may with advantage 
be employed in distillation, and af- 
ford an agreeable spinit, resembling 
-Branpy. Ithas indeed been as- 
certained by experience,’ that such 
liquor, after having been kept a 
few months, was little inferior, in 
point of strength or flavour, to the 
best French Coniac. | 

GREEN.—The following me- 
thod of preparing Brunswick Greens 
a beautiful colour, in great request 
- en the Continent for oil-painting, 
and in the manufacture of stain~ 
ed paper, is inserted on the au- 
thority of M. KasreLerxn. He 
dire&s shavings of copper to be put 
into a close vessel, and sprinkled 
with a solution of sal ammoniac.— 
‘The metal first unites with the 


muriatic acid, and is dissolved, — 
when it is precipitated by the dis- © 


engaged ammonia, with which it 
combines. The precipitate is then 
to be washed, and dried either. in 
wooden boxes, or upon an expand- 
ed cloth : the liquid now remaining 
may be repeatedly employed as a 
solvent for fresh portions of sal 
ammoniac, till it be completely sa- 
turated. M. KasrexLeyn states, 
that three parts of such salt are 
sufficient for two parts of copper, 
and that the result will be six parts 
of colour.—Lhis beautiful pigment 
ss sold in Holland. by the name of 
_ Friesland Green ;- and it sometimes 
forms an article of exportation ; in. 
which case itis generally, adulte- 
rated with white-lead. | 
GUINEA. CORN, or Holcus 
Sorghum, L, an exotic vegetable, 
growing on the coast of Africa : 
its stalks are large, compact, gene- 
rally attaining the height of 7 or 8 
feet, and producing abundance of 
grain.—It may be easily raised’ in 
sheltered. situations, especially in 
exhausted hot-beds and other loose 


_ blisters. 
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soils; where its seeds should be 
sown early in the spring 5 as. the 
large flowery tops appear in June. 
—In Tuscany, Syria, and Palestine, 
the flour made of this grain is mix- 
ed with other meal, and converted 
into bread; which, however, is ge 
nerally brown, tough, and heavy. 


Hence the former is better calcu-- | 


lated for. milk-porridge that is 
equally wholesome and nutritive.— 
The juice exuding from the stalks 
of the Guinea-corn, is so agreeably 
luscious, ‘that it affords excellent 
sugar, by a process similar to that 


adopted with the sugar-cane. The 


seeds furnish nourishing food to 
poultry and pigeons, as well as for 
horses and hogs.—-STRUVE, a Ger- 
man writeron economy, states, that 
he obtained from this grain good 
vinegar by fermentation ; and, on 
distilling it, a strong spirit, 

GUM, or GuM-sECRETION, a 
disease in trees, arising from vari- 
ous causes, but mostly from inju- 
dicious pruning ; bruises, or inju- 
ries coramitted on the wood, or 
bark, by the hammer in nailing the 
branches against walls ; pinching 


too tight, or by driving the nails 
too closely to the branches. It 
miay also be occasioned by leaving 
the foot-stalks of the fruit after 
this has been gathered; by careless- 
ly applying ladders ; and_especial- 
ly where large boughs have been 
broken. off, or inadvertently lop- 
ped, ; 
This distemper may be known 
before the gummy secretion acr 
tually takes place, by the bark as- 
suming a brownish cast, that gra- 
dually deepens, till the gum at 
length exudes in the form of small 
As soon as any, of these 
symptoms are perceived, Mr. For- 
sytu directs the infected part to be 

re ' cut 


me 


‘the shoots by, making the trellises" 
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eut out with a sharp knife, till the 
clean white bark and wood appear; 
after which the composition and 
powder (see p. 238 of the present 
volume) should be speedily ap- 
plied. Lastly, im case any gum 
ooze out of the tree, it must be 
immediately seraped off; as the 
disease will otherwise rapidly in- 
crease :—the best time for this 
operation, in the opinion of Mr. F. 
ws during wet weather ; because 
the gum, being moistened, may 
then be easily removed without in- 
juring the bark. 

GUM, or Yettow-Gum, is a 
species of Jaundice, to which in- 
fants are liable, in consequence of 
2 retention of the meconinm, or 
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when the bowels are obstructed | 


after their birth. 

This affection may be cured, by 
oceasionally administering a weak 
solution of tartar emetic, in the 
' proportion of half a grain to four 
ounces of water, sweetened with 
manna, till it operate either by 
stool, or by vomiting : after which, 
a small tea-spoonful of castor-oil 
should be given in water-gruel. 
But, as the former medicine must 
be used with great precaution, we 
would preferably recommend one 
er two grains of ipecacnanha to be 
infused in an ounce of water, with 
a dram or two of manna, and to be 
taken in divided doses. If, however, 
the complaint. be attended with 
convulsions, the infant may be im- 
mersed'in a warm bath, and expe- 
ditiously wiped ; a practice which 
is generally attended with better 
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effects than the swallowing of pares 
goric elixir, laudanum, and other 
antispasmodics ; even though such 


remedies should consist only of 
single drops, or half drops. Hence, 


_We seriously caution parents and 


nurses against those precarious 
drugs, which cannot fail to under- 
mine the constitutions of children: 

GYMNASTICS, or the Aru- 
LETIC ART, denotes the dexterous 
performance of certain exercises of 


the body, whether for defence, 


health, or amusement. 

On the first institution of society, 
men being aware of the necessity 
and advantage of military ma- 
noeeuvres, for repelling theattacksof 
enemies, national games were esta- 


-blished ; and public rewards were 


granted for the encouragement of 
youth. These exercises consisted 
of running, leaping, swimming, 
wrestling, &c. Although, from the 
change of manners, and the dif- 
ferent systems of ta€tics now pre- 
vailing, such games become less 
requisite, yet as they’ doubtless 
contribute to the preservation of 


health, and tend to- invigorate the ~ 


juvenile body, we conceive that 
they might, with certain restric- 
tions, be advantageously re-esta- 
blished in academies. A discussion 
of this interesting subject, however, 
being foreign to our plan, we refer 
the reader to M. SaLzmMann’s 
« Gymnastics for Youth,”  8vo. 
1800 ; which is an useful practical 
euide, and merits the attention of 


those who are concerned in the - 


superintendance of schools. 


’ 
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HAMPSTEAD-WATER is ob- 


~ 


tained froma mineral spring, which _ the vicinity of the metropolis, 


rises in the village of that name, in 


This 


HAT 
This chalybeate was formerly in 


considerable repute for its medi- 


cinal properties; and, though at 
present seldom employed, it is pro- 
fessedly of considerable servicein 
chronic affeftions, proceeding from 
languor, or debility of the system ; 
in chlorosis, indigestion, hypochon- 


driasis, amd all other cases, where. 


tonic and stimulating remedies are 
indicated.-It ought to be drunk 
on the spot; as its volatile parts 
escape, and its virtues are impaired 
by exposure to the air: after drink- 
ing it, the patient should either 
walk or ride, according to the na- 


ture of his complaint, or strength . 


of his constitution ; with a view to 
promote its operation. ‘The proper 
season for resorting to this spring, 
is from April to the end of Oéto- 
ber ; the dose depending upon age, 
habit, and other circumstances. In 
general, a quarter of a pint may be 
drunk half an hour before break- 


fast ; a second dose about an hour 


after it; and a third about noon; 
which portion may be gradually in- 
-ereased to half a, pint, if the sto- 
mach can support it. Such course 
is often continued for two or three 
months; when the use of the wa+ 
ter is suspended for afew, weeks ; 
because a short discontinuance 
has been productive of good ef- 
fects. Gilt 
Hampstead-water operates pow- 
erfully as a diuretic, but 1s apt to 
- occasion constipations of.the bow- 
els: hence it will be advisable to 
add a small portion of Epsom or 
other aperient neutral salt; or it 
may be combined. with the saline 
mineral fluid of Killurn ; in which 
case the compound water will be 
Nearly as efficacious as the cele- 
brated springs of Cheltenham or 
Scarborough. | 
HAT.—In November 1801, a 
. patent was obtained by Messrs. 


\ 
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Joun Waxger and Paver At- 
puey, for contriving water-proof 
hats and caps, as likewise for ren- 
dering silk, linen, leather, cotton, 
and other materials for wearing ap- 
parel, water-proof.—Their inven- 
tion consists in. providing the re- 
spective articles with a coat of 
oil-paint; after which they are 


japanned with a varnish mixed 


with lamp or ivory-black. The 
caps and hats are manufactured gf 
paste-board covered with canvas, 
and treated in a similar manner ; 
but the leather, to be made water- 
proof, should not be previously — 
dressed with oil, or any unctuous 
matter.—For .a more minute ac- 
count of the method in which the , 
different compositions are applied, 
the reader will consult the 16th vol. 
of the “ Repertory of arts,” &c. 

HAWK.MOTH, or Sphinz, L, 
is a genus of insects, Comprising 
165 species, ten of which are dis- 
covered in Britain, and variously 
named, according to the trees they 
infest. 

The generality of hawk-moths 
spin their cods under ground, inter- 
weaving with. their threads small 
particles of grain a@al earth. They 
appear either early in the morning, 
or after sun-set: their flight is slow, 
and often accompanied with a pe- 
culiar sound. ‘The caterpillars of 
these insects are usually found 
rolled up in the leaves of trees ; 
some being green, and smooth ; 
others brown or yellow; again, 
others are spotted, and furnished 
with rings, or belts. 

The most. certain method of 
preventing the depredations of 
hawk-moths, consists in colleét- 
ing the leaves they inhabit, and 
crushing ‘the insects; after which 
the trees should be washed with 
a mixture: of clear lime-wa- 
ter, and a decoction of tobacco 

leayes. 
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Feaves. 
eording to Mr. Forsyru, also be 
found an effectual remedy, when 
the moths are in the state of larvae; 
having previously picked off and 
destroyed the caterpillars. 


HICCOUGH.—Different reme-_ 


dies have’ already been suggested, 
for removing this temporary affec- 


_ tion: as they, however, may not. 
always be applicable on the spur 


of the occasion, we are iiifotmed 
by a correspondent, that a firm li- 
‘gature on the artery at the wrist, 
will afford relief, if it be continued 
for about one minute; but, 
first attempt should not prove suc- 
cessful, he recommends it to be 
repeated ; when. such convulsive 
efforts will, in general, be sup- 
ressed, 

HOG.—In the conclusion of this 

‘article, we have pointed out those 


bréeds. which deserve more particu- - 


far attention: to these ought to be 
added (vol.ii. p.471) the following, 
nately : 

‘5. The Large Spotted Woburn 
Breed, intr oduced by the late Duke 
of Beprorp :+-from the experi- 
ence of the Earl of EeGremont, 
and other able@reeders, it clearly 
appears, that these animals are su- 
perior to the Suffolk breed; the 
former being not only more hardy, 
but also more prolific, and attaining 
double the size, in the same period 
of time. 

6. The Rudgewick Hogs, are thus 
denominated “from a village on the 
borders of Surrey and Sussexé this 
race of animals is remarkable for 

-the astonishing weight they attain, 
- yn the course of two years, which 


exceeds that of other swine at a 


similar age, in the proportion of at 
‘Jeast two, and often three, to one. 
Hence, they’ deserve to be more 
generally reared, and their number 


Such cleansing will, adc» 


if the. 


_expensive foreign drug. 


HOt 


ought to be increased throughout 


Britain ;' because they repay thé 
expence of their keeping. more 
speedily than any otlier breed. 
HONEY-DEW is very detri- 
mental to fruit-trees, from its vis- 
cots quality ; because it closes their 
pores and impedes their perspira- 
tion.—Mr. Forsyta therefore di- 
rects those trees, which are most 
liable to such distemper, ‘to be 
sprinkled with a mixture of lime- 


water and urine; after which they 


should be washed with the liquid, 
stated in the article Birexr (p. 
399, of this Supplement). These 
remedies, -however, ought to be 


applied early 1 in the morning; in 


order that the trees may become _ 


dry, before the solar rays produce 
intense heat ; as, otherwise, the 
blossoms and leaves-are apt to be 
scorched, and thus’ to be materi- 
ally injured. 
HORSE-CHESNUT.—The bark 
of this tree is, on the Continent, 
occasionally substituted for the Pe- 
ruvian ; and it likewise. appears, 
that an extract may be prepared 
from the ripe: fruit of the horse- 
chesnut, which answers all the 
purposes ofthat obtained from the 
For this 
conimunication, we are indebted ta 
Dr. Fucus, of Jena; who directs 
the chesnuts to be deprived of their 
prickly husks, and an extraét to be 
prepared from them, in the usual 
manner. 

HOT-HOUSE. eo elass-frame 
for buildings of this description has 
lately been invented by M. Be- 
NARD; it possesses considerable 
advantages over those in common 


, Mise. The lower part consists of a 
double square of glass-panes set in 


wood, or in wood and lead. ~The 
upper part is composed of panes of 
glass fixed in wood, and terminates 

; in 


* 
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in an oblong six-sided prism : it 


may be taken off at pleasure, by: 


a ring connected with, the top.— 
The whole of this fabric has the 
singular advantage of throwing a 
great body of light on the plants, 
while it prevents that sickly growth, 
denominated efiolation; and ren- 
ders it easy to produce a variety of 
temperatures, as occasion may re- 
quire. M. Benarn’s hot-house is 
‘supplied with heat, at a trifling ex- 
pence, by common oil; the smoke 
of which is conveyed round the 
frame, by means of a flue. 

HY ACINTH.—In alate volume 
of the “© Annales de Chimie,’ M. 
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Leroux has announced the disco- 
very of a gummy substance, con- 
tained in the roots of the Hyacin- 
thus non-scriptus ; which is an 


indigenous. vegetable.. This. sub- 


stance appeared, on examination, 
‘to possess similar properties with 
the generality of gums, and a con- 
siderable _ portion... of farinaceous 
matter ; which may, by proper ma- 
nagement, be extracted. As. it 
abounds in’the bulbous roots of the 
Hyacinth, so as to render it an ob- . 
jeG of attention, M. Leroux con- 

ceives that it might be advantage- 
ously, converted into Starch. 
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YNSECTS.—A new mode of 
preventing their depredations on 
apple-trees, has lately been pro- 
posed in America. It_ consists 
simply in stripping off the whole 
body of the bark ; an operation by 
which millions of insects, together 
with their eggs, are immediately 
removed. . Such practice, indeed, 
has generally been supposed to kill 
the trees; but it appears, from 
the experiments instituted by Dr. 
Mircsitt, of New-York, that 
about Midsummer, apple - trees 
may be entirely decorticated, with- 
out receiving the least injury from 
the operation. Thus, a tree peeled 
in the summer of 1798, withstood 
the effeéts of intense frost in the 
severe winter that succeeded ; ano- 
ther, which had been deprived of 
its bark in June, 1799, re-acquired. 
it completely before the end_of 
September ; and yielded as large 
acrop of fruit, as if it had not been 
divested of its rind—Dr, Mireu- 
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ILL observes, ** There-is no doubt, 
an orchard might be treated in this 
manner with perfect safety, if the 
operation were well-timed ;”’ and, 
as the climate of North America _ 
is considerably colder than that 
of England, these experiments 
claim the attention of British Or- 
chardists. 

IRON.—As vessels, made of this 
metal, are liable to cracks, which 
frequently render them useless, we 
insert, on the authority of M. Kas- 
TELEYN, the following directions 
for preparing a lute calculated to 
fill up such fissures:—Take six 
parts of yellow potter’s clay, and 
one part of iron filings; incorpo- 
rate these ingredients with a suffi- 
cient quantity of linseed oil, so as 
to form the whole into a paste of 
the consistence of putty. : 

Although a variety of varnishes 
have been contrived for securing 
iron and steel, in a polished state, 
from the effects of rust; yet we 

Ff : 
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are persuaded, that the following i is 
the most simple and effectual me- 
thod of preserving them. It is well 
known, that the oil expressed from 
the fruit of the chocolate-tree never 
becomes rancid, provided the nuts 
‘have been moderately roasted, be- 
fore they are submitted to the press, 
This oil is asserted by. M. Von 
Cre tt, to be eminently adapted to 
the purpose before stated: and we 
may add, from recent experience, 
that the animal oil obtained from 
eels, if applied to polished iron, 
steel, or other metals, especially 
when used in machinery, such as 
wheel-work, has been attended 
with similar good effects, 
ITCH.—A new remedy-for this 
loathsome affection, has lately been 
discovered by M. Gritize. — He 
had observed, that persons em- 
peyes in the manganese-mines, of 
acon, in France, were not liable 
to this cutaneous disease; and that 
the neighbouring workmen, when 
attacked by the itch, were accus- 
‘tomed to resort to these mines, 
-with a view to be cured of their 
complaint : thus, the tormenting 
“irritation. speedily ceased ; the 
eruption disappeared ; and the skin 
became perfectly sound. 
Hence, M. Gritie was led to 
conjecture, that manganese might 
‘be employed as a remedy for the 
itch. He therefore formed 6 parts 
of this semi-metal in a pulverized 
state, and 16 parts of fresh hog’s- 
jard, into an unguent : — several 
persons troubled with this disease 
were directed to rub such ointment 
over their bodies; at the same 
‘time, the usual medicines for open- 
ing the bowels, were administered ; 
and ‘the malady was, in a few days, 
“completely removed. 
JUNIPER - TREE. — Several 
“useful purposes, to which-the fruit, 
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as well as the wood of this valuable _ 
shrub, may be applied with ad- 


vantage, have already been stated: 
and, as the juniper abounds in va- 


rious parts of England, we extract — 
the following faéts relative to its ” 


more extensive utility in Finnland ; 


published by M. Atopzus, in the i 
“« Transaéiions of the Economicat 4 


Society of Petersburgh.” 


1, The water used for brewing — 


malt-liquors, is previously boiled 
with juniper-twigs ; which are be- 


lieved to inrprove both the salubri- — 


ty and flavour of the beer. 
2. The leaves are employed for 


‘fumigating houses, with a view te © 


correct foul air, or expel pernicious — 


vapours. 


3. Milk-vessels are preferably — 


made of juniper wood, which is 
supposed to contribute to the pre- 
servation of milk in a sweet state, 


and to render it more palatable.— 
When other woods are used for » 
such vessels, they are, for the same ~ 


purposes, washed with water in 
which juniper-twigs have been 
boiled. 

4, ‘Warm decoétions - of this 
shrub ate fr equently given to cows, 
and sometimes to: sheep ; in order 
to enrich the quality, and increase 
the quantity, of their milk. 

Lastly, juniper-berries are roast- 
ed, 
manner of coffee, for which they 


ground, and prepared in the — 


are frequently substituted ; afford- — 


ing. an excellent: palliative in cal- 
culous and gouty complaints.— 


From these berries may also be ~ 


brewed a cheap, wholesome, and 
well-flavoured beer, by the follow- 
ing process, which has but lately be- 
come generally known in Sweden : 


—~Let 30lbs. of clean juniper berries | 
be pounded in a mortar (we sup- — 
pose, without bruising the stones}, 


and be “ach ina common mash tub, 


pes 
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together with 2! buckets of cold 
water; suffering the whole to stand 
24 hours. When the j yuice of the 
berries is ‘sufficiently extracted, 
the liquor must be drawn off, and 
boiled in a copper, being carefully 
skimmed during the ebullition. A 
due portion of hops is then to be 


-poiled with a little of the wort; in- 


corporated with the whole ; and, 


“as soon as it becomes lukewarm, 
-the yeast ought to be added in 
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the usual manner. When the fer- 
mentation ceases, the beer should 
be poured into a barrel containing 
alittle isinglass ; and carefully closed 
with a bung.—such beverage is 
very salubrious and aromatic; but, 
as it ferments more tardily than 
common malt liquor, it is apt to 
become sour: hence, M. Ato- 
P#us advises only a small quanti- 
ty to be brewed at a time. 
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KILBURN-WATER, is 4 sa- 
fine mineral fluid, obtained from a 
spling at Kilburn-well; about two 
miles from the end of Oxford- 


street, London. 


This water was formerly in great 
repute, but is at present seldom 
employed. Nevertheless, it pro- 
mises to be serviceable in cases of 
habitual costiveness, where power- 
ful laxatives would be productive 
of dangerous consequences ; as it 
may be used with safety, till the 
intestines have recovered their na- 


tural tone. It may farther be ad- 
vantageously: taken by persons of 
sedentary lives, who are peculiarly 
subject to hypochondriasis, indiges- 
tion, and other disorders arising 
from relaxed habits. The dose is 
from one to three pints, which 


‘should be drunk at short intervals, 


till it produce a purgative effec : 
and, as its operation is very slow, it 
appears to be eminently calculated 
for persons, whose stomachs are de- 
licate or imipaired, 
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“LACKEY. MOTH, or Phaléna 
Bomlyx Neustrie, is a species of 
moth that commits great depreda- 
tions of fruit-trees ; ; around the 
branches of which it deposits: nu- 


_ fherous éggs, that exhibit the ap- 


pearance of a necklace. ‘These 
are very hard, and adhere closely 
to the bark ; so that it becomes ne- 
cessary to rémiove thér by a knife; 
are being taken to spare the bark 


as much as possible. Next, the 
composition and powder mention- 
ed in the article TREE (p. 238 of 
this vol.), must be applied to every 
part which may have been wound- 


ed by the instrument. 


LETTER.—A_ new method of 
copying letters has lately been pro- 
posed; which is certainly less ex- 
pensive, and promises to be nearly 
as‘ expeditious, as that obtained by 

Ff 2 means 
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means of Copying Machines :—we 
have, therefore been. induced to 
subjoin the following directions. 

First, the letter to be copied, must 
be written with good black ink, in 
which a little sugar has been dis- 
solved. Damp, unsized paper, or 
such as bas previously been ren- 
dered sufficiently porous by sus- 
pending it over steam, is then to 
be adapted to the size of such let- 
ter, and be laid on the writing, 
which ought to be ina dry state. 
Several clean sheets are now to be 
arranged on the copying paper ; 
and a flat iron, moderately heated, 
should be passed uniformly over 
the whole, till it be thoroughly 
dried.—If the original be written 
on both sides, it must be placed 
between a double sheet of such un- 
sized paper, and managed in the 
“manner above direted ; when an 
exact copy will be procured. In this 
instance, “however, the iron must 
be applied with, the greatest expe- 
‘dition, lest the unsized paper be- 
come too dry, or communicate its 
dampness to the ink; in which 
cases, either no impression would 
be taken, or the ink would sink : 
Jastly, the iron ought to be pressed 
on the paper longer than is usual 
for single sheets ; in order that the 
heat may be regularly diffused, 
and the full effect be ensured. 


LIVERWORT.—AIL the indi-, 


‘genous species of the lichens con- 
tain a considerable portion of viscid 
matter; which has, by the Earl of 
DuNDONALD, been successfully 
converted into a gum, possessing all 
the properties of the SenrGa, at 
present used by calico-printers.— 
These vegetables abound’ chiefly 
on trees, growing in poor stiff 
soils: they attain to maturity. in 
three or four years ; so thata crop 
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may be taken from the same tre¢y 
every fourth year. if, ee 

The liverwort is furnished with 
an external skin, beneath which ig 
found a green resinous substance: 
the remainder is composed partly — 
of gum, and partly of an. animal 
fibrous matter, that is insoluble 
both by heat and the action of al« 
kalies. Fn order to extra& the gum 
from such plants, they are first scald- 
ed two or three times in boiling 
water ; in consequence of which, 
the rind or skin is separated, toge- 
ther with the greater part of the 
resinous ingredient. - The vege- 
tables, thus prepared, are next put 
into cepper vessels and boiled, in 
the proportion of -1lb. to 2 gallons 
of water, for four.or five hours ; 
half or three quarters of.an ounce of 
soda or pearl-ashes, or half a pint 
of volatile alkali, being added to 
every pound. ‘The boiling is con- 
tinued till the liquor acquires a 
gummy consistence ; when it is 
strained through a hair sieve, and 
the residuum is expressed through 
hair-cloth bags, by means of presses 
similar to those used by tallow- 
melters. 

The extra& thus obtained, is 
then suffered to stand for 10 or 12 
hours ;. after which it is strained, 
and evaporated in lead or tin ves- 
sels, placed over stoves moderately 
heated by fuel, or by the steam of 
hot water, till it be of a proper 
consistence for block-printing. . If 
such gum, however, be intended 
for making ink, manufaCturing pa- 
per, or staining and stiffening silks, — 
crapes, gauze, &c. Lord DuNDOoN= — 
ALD observes (in his Circular Let- 
ter addressed to the Calico Printers - 
of Scotland), that no alkaline salts 
must be employed for extracting 
the liverwort ; and the boiling be 

; con: 


-eontinued for a longer time, and 
with a moderate degree of heat : 


thus, the gummy extraét will be- 
come nearly colourless ; but, if vo- 


Jatile alkali be used, it will be ne-) 
cessary to substitute iron vessels, 


for those made of copper. 

Lord D.’s gum has been found 
to answer every purpose for which 
it was designed : asits preparation is 
not only cheaper, and will produce 
a considerable saving of money an-~ 
nually sent to Senegal, but will 
also afford employment to numer- 
‘ous women, children, and others, 
in collecting, as well as in prepar- 
ing, the lichens, it promises to be 
a' national benefit. | 

LOCK.—In June, 1801, a pa- 
tent was granted to Mr. Hotem- 
pexG, for his invention of Jocks or 
fastenings adapted for general use, 
on a new and improved construc- 
tion.—The external form of the 
locks, thus manufactured, corres- 
ponds with those in common: use: 


internally, however, an orbicular: 


polt is substituted for a reCtilineal 
one, the security of which is in- 
creased -by an inside’ tumbler that 
is fastened by a flat spring bolt. 
The whole manufacture of this 
lock is remarkable for its simplicity 
and ingenuity, with which it com- 
bines the. important advantage of 
security ; so that this contrivance 
justly merits the preference. 
LOGIC, is the art of thinking 
and reasoning with judgment and 
propriety: or, it may be detined to 


be the history of the human mind; _ 


because it traces the progress of 
knowledge from the first and most 
simple conceptions, through all 
- their various combinations, grada- 
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tions, and the inferences that are 
drawn from a comparison of ideas. 

Logic is, doubtless, one of the 
most important sciences that can 
be impressed on the young mind ; 
inasmuch as it unfolds the nature 
of the faculty of reflection, while 
it displays the proper manner in 
which the mental powers. are to be 
exercised, in the pursuit of truth 
and knowledge. Farther, it cau- 
tions us against those errors and 
mistakes to which we are liable in 
consequence of inattention ; while 
it teaches us to discriminate. be- 
tween real and apparent truth ; 
being thus admirably calculated for 
the investigation of interesting sub- 
jects, both of literature and mora- 
lity ; as it enables parties to detect 
the fallacy of AncumgenT. We 
could with pleasure point-out other 
essential advantages, resulting from 
the art of thinking; and, though a> 
reference has been made from. our 
first volume to this article, for a 
farther investigation of error in ar- 
guments, yet, as such discussion. 
would Jead us into too wide a field 
of speculation, we refer the reader 
to the following excellent works, 
in which the first principles of rea- 
soning are clearly developed, and 
the juvenile mind, is taught to dis-. 
tinguish between truth and_false- 
hood.—1}. “ Elements of Logic,” 
by Prof. Duncan, of Aberdeen, 
Svo.; 2. Dr. Taruam’s “‘ Chart 
and Scale of Truth, ty which, to 
find the Cause of Error,’ &c, 
2 vols, 8vo.; and 3. Mr. Cour 
LarD’s “ Essentials of Logic,” 
&e.: 12mo.. 2d edit. pp. 22%, 
1790. 
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MANURE.—tThe utility of clay 
on poor lands has already been 
stated in this article, vol. iil. p. 
161: we now submit the follow- 
ing faét to the consideration of our 
readers.—In the 2d vol. of «* Com- 
munications to the Board of Agri- 
culture,” a paper is inserted on the 
use of clay and marle, by Mr. Jo- 
stanh RopwxELL, on whom the 
Board conferred their gold medal. 
Thirty years since, Mr. R, hired a 
farm, consisting of 1400 acres, the 
greater part of which was poor 
heath land: during that period, he 
has broken up and manured the 
soil with nearly 140,000 loads of 
clay and marle, at the expence of 
49581.: his indefatigable labours 
have been amply compensated, and 
the rental of the farm has been in- 
creased from 1501, to 700l. per 
annum.—Faéts, like these, demand 
most serious attention ; and those 
of our readers, who wish to ac- 
quire minute information respect- 
ing Mr. R.’s management, will 
consult the valuable work above 
cited. 

MERCURY.—This mineral be- 
ing of extensive utility, both in the 
arts and in medicine, various base 
metals are frequently combined 
with it, in order to increase its 
weight: such fraud may, how- 
ever, be detected by the dull aspect 
of the quicksilver; by its tarnish- 
ing on exposure to the air; and by 
the black sediment deposited, when 
it is shaken with water, in a bottle. 
The substance, chiefly employed 
for this nefarious practice, is lead ; 
avery large proportion of which 
unites with mercury, especially if 
zinc or bismuth be previously 
added. Pas 
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In order to ascertain the adul= — 
quicksilver. _ 
should be agitated with a little wa-- 


teration with lead, 


ter; after which the fluid must be 
strained, and the mercury digested 
in distilled vinegar. By this pro- 
cess, the oxyd of lead will be dis- 
solved, and will deposit a blackish 
precipitate with sulphurated water. 
If mercury has been sophisticated. 
with bismuth, the latter will appear: 
in the form of a white sediment; 


on pouring a solution of nitre, pre=_ 


pared without heat, into a vessel 
containing the suspected metal and 
distilled water.—Tin may be dis- 
covered, in a similar manner, by a’ 
weak solution of nitro-muriate of 
gold, which produces a purple se- 
diment; but zinc may be detected 
by simple exposure to heat. 

MILDEW, a distemper which, 
from its clammy nature, is equally 
injurious to trees and plants, by 
closing up their pores, so that their 
perspiration is obstructed, and their 
growth is checked,—Contrary to 
the commonly received opinion, 
Mr. Forsytu has obseryed,: that 
fruit-trees are more liable to this 
malady, when planted against 
South and West walls, than those 
exposed tothe East; and, by re- 
moving such diseased trees to 
North or East walls, they have 
perfectly recovered. 

Where danger is apprehended, 
from the mildew, Mr. F. advises 
the trees to be sprinkled with urine 
and lime-water; but, if the young 
shoots be much infected, it will be 
necessary to. wash them with a 
woollen cloth, dipped in the mix- 
ture, which has been specified in 
the article Buieut (p. 399, of this 
Supplement), with a yiew to clear 

them 
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them of all glutinous or viscid mat- 
ters; so that their exhalation may) 
not be impeded, ) ir 
MILL.—In September, 1801, a 
patent was granted to Mr, ZacHa- 
pian Barratt, for a portable 
mill, designed to grind corn; and: 
which may be worked either by 
wind, water, or horses. This con-, 
trivance differs from the common 
mills, chiefly in the following par- 
ticulars: 1. That its size may be 
enlarged, or reduced according to 
circumstances; the whole running 
on castors; 2. The mill-shaft is 
moyed by a:crown wheel, contain- 
ing three notched orbits, each being 
at some distance within the other ; 
and which wheel may, by a slight 
alteration, be constructed so as to. 
be set in motion, either by sails, 
by horses, or by water ; and lastly, - 
the machine may, if required, be. 
conveniently erected at. the gable 
end of a barn,—-A more particular 
account of this mechanical inven- 
tion is given in the 16th volume of 
the‘ Repertory of Arts,” &c. where 
the apparatus is illustrated with an 
engraving.) 5, | : 
Another patent was lately grant- 
ed to Mr. Tuomas Waicut, for 
‘a Hand Stone. Corn Mill, Vhe 


frame of the machine is three feet. 


square, and three and a half fect in 
height: the stones are 18 inches in 
diameter, and’ are inclosed in .a 
tub, supported by two..cross-bear- 
ers, . Beneath these stones, there 


_NETTLE.— Some. interesting. 
experiments have lately been made:. 


by M. Zawnerint, in Italy; from 


‘ 


which it appears, that, the flowers. 
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is a lever, in which is inserted an 
iron pin; that passes through the; 
centre of the bed-stones, and come 
municates with various machinery,, 
that sets the whole. in motion.— 
Our limits not permitting us to de-, 
tail its constituent parts, we can 
only add, that a drawer containing 
three. sieves is placed under the: 
stones, for the reception and sifting 
of the meal. The price of this 
mill is 16, or, with the drawers . 
and sieves, 17 guineas; and the 
machine is asserted to grind six 
bushels of grain, in one day, with 
perfect ease.—A farther account of 
Mr. W.’s ingenious contrivance, 
may be found in the 38th vol. of 
«© Annals of Agriculture,” where 
his description is illustrated with 
an appropriate plate—See alsa 
WateR-MILLs; in this Appendix. 

MOSS.—tThis vegetable prodtce 
tion being very detrimental to the 
srowth and health of fruit-trees, 
Mr. ForsytTH advises it to be care- 
fully removed in the months. of 
February or March; after which 
the scraped trees must be washed 
with a mixture of fresh cow-dung, 
utine, and soap-suds,—If this ope- 
ration be repeated inautumn, when 
the trees are destitute of leaves, it 
will not only’ prevent the produc- 
tion of moss, but will also destroy 
the eggs of numerous insects, that 
would otherwise be hatched ; while 
it contributes essentially to promote 
vegetation, | 


Re i . 
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and. seeds of the Common Nettle’ 
mays: with efficacy; be. spbstituted 
for the Peruyian bark; in all febrile, 
affections, especially in tertian and 

. quartan 


y 
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quartan agues. ‘This native vege-' 
table operates more speedily than 
the foreign bark; and, in large: 
doses, induces a létHargic sleep: the’ 
portion to be given, ought never to 
exceed one dram, and should be 
administered in wine, two or. three 
times in the course of 24 hours.— 
The same cautions, that are neces- 


ORN 


sary in the use of the Peruvian’ 
bark, are likewise to be observed 


in taking the seeds and flowers of — 


the nettle. Lastly, M_ ZANNETINI 
recommends a slight infusion of 
the Jatter, in wine, as an excellent 
preservative for those who reside 
in marshy and Sty pi situas 
tions. 


Ae 


- OW. —In April, 1792, a patent 
was granted to Mr. Cua. Gower, 


for his method of depurating and. 


improving animal oil. He direds 
equal quantities of oil, and of water 
previously acidulated with a due. 
proportion of vitriolic acid, to be 
poured into a barrel or other vessel, 
which must be placed near a fire, 
and briskly agitated, in order to 
unite the two fluids. 
is then passed into pans, witha 
view to complete the solution of 
the gelatinous parts; and that the 


water may sink to. the bottom; 


when the clear oi] is decarted. 
Should; however, the oil intended 
to be purified have a turbid, or 


ropy appearance, the patentee di-’ 


reéts equal parts of such liquid, 
and pure water, to be mixed with 
a little yeast, and shaken in tie 


manner above-mentioned: When - 
the fermentation ceases, the whole ' 


must be poured into similar pans, 


where all feculent particles’ will’ 


subside, and the pure oil float on 
the surface, whence it may be drawn 
off for use. 

OPODELDOC, a well-known 


liniment, which is prepared by di-» 
gesting 3 parts of soap’ in’ 16 parts" 


of the spirit of rosemary, till’ the’ 
former be dissolved; when’ one 


The liquor 


part of camphor ‘should be incer 


porated with the whole-—This un= 


guent is of great service in bruises, 
rheumatic ‘affections, and similar 
painful complaints; but, being 
very volatile, it ought to be kept 
in bottles closely stopped, to pre- 
vent the access of air. 


ORNITHOLOGY, is that 


science which treats of birds; de= 
scribing their form, animal econo- 


my, and various uses. 


Having already specified the na-_ 


tural habits, as well as the useftit 
Leal eae, together with the opposite 
qualities, of the feathered tribe, un- 


der many individual names of birds, © 


and especially those which are na- 
tives of Britain, in the preceding 
alphabet of this work, we shall, 


at present, only subjoin a few ge 
_ neral observations, and conclude 
with an enumeration of the most 


remarkable objects of this class ; the 
characters of which have been 
stated in vol. i. p. 58. 

Although birds are, by their pe- 


culiar form, distinguished from all . 
other ‘creatures, yet their internal” 


structure, in many respects coin- 
cides with that of mammillary ani- 
mals.’ ‘Thus, both have a heart 


with’ two ventricles’ and two auri=— 
cles’; red, warm blood ;, and solid. 


bones ; 
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bones; but which, in the former, 
are almost uniformly hollow, and 
contain no marrow. Through 
these concave bones, the air com- 
‘gaunicates with the lungs, that 
are grown together with the back 
and the ribs; being connected 
with different cellular webs, which 
serve as reservoirs of air—The 
flesh of birds also resembles that of 
the mammillary tribe; but the 
urine of the former, though secret- 
ed in the kidnies, is evacuated by 
the same canal through which their 
excrements are discharged; nor is 
their bile collected in a peculiar 
gall-bladder ; for it is, in most in- 


stances, conveyed from the liver. 


direétly to the intestines. 

The stomach of birds is either 
furnished with a hard membrane 
for grinding their food ; which is 
the case with all such as subsist on 
grain; or, it has the power of dis- 
solving their aliment, by the gas- 
tric liquor secreted in all carnivor- 
‘ous birds, being similar to that 
found in the digestive organs of 
men and quadrupeds ;_ but the for- 
mer possess the advantage of spon- 
taneously vomiting hair, feathers, 
and other indigestible matters, 

The instin& displayed by every 
species of birds, in constructing 
permanent and artificial nests, in 
the most appropriate spots, de- 
serves the admiration of contem- 
plative minds ; though such proofs 
of providential care, and wisdom, 
are often regarded with indiffer- 
ence: this extraordinary effort to 
propagate their species, in the most 
convenient manner, is the more 
remarkable, as almost every genus 
of these creatures build habitations 
of a peculiar form, and with the 
most proper materials. Another 
diversity prevails in the shape, co- 
four, and number of their eggs; 
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the deficiency of which the female 
supplies, in case one or more have 
been robbed from her nest. Nor 
is the migratory instin@ of many 
birds, in autumn, Jess surprizing ; 
for, at the approach of winter, 
they often retire to more genial 
climes, in order to avoid the hard- 
ships arising from cold weather 
and want of food; both being re- 
moved on their réturn in the 
spring. ‘This wonderful propen- 
sity is evident, even in those crea- 
tures which are confined in cages ; 
and which, at that season evince 
an unusual degree of anxiety and 

turbulence, in their captive state. 
Lastly, it deserves to be noticed, 
that all birds are once, and. many 
kinds of them twice, annually, sub- 
ject to a change of their feathers, 
which is commonly termed the 
moulting season: this distemper 
arises from an obstruction in the 
alimentary dudts of the quills, be- 
neath which nutritive matter accu- 
mulates, and thus forcibly propels 
the feathers. At this period, birds 
appear diseased, or ina state sim~ 
lar to that proceeding from the 
obstructed oleaginous gland, which 
is situated above their fundament ; 
and which secretes an oily fluid 
designed to lubricate their downy 
coat; thus enabling them to resist 

moisture. Gs : 
Without these charming warb-. 
lers, the most beautiful and fertile 
regions of the earth would exhibit 
a silent, and often dismal, scenery. 
How much, therefore, are mankind 
indebted to these airy companions 
of their journey through life !— 
Male birds greatly surpass the fe- 
males in beauty, song, and SIZE 5 
excepting in those of prey ; where, 
in general, the contrary prevails. 
Many species of the winged tribe 
are so remarkably docile, as to imi- 
tate 
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tate human speech, and to learn 
melodious. tunes. But, indepen- 
dently of the pleasure thence da- 


rived, they are farther of material. 


service to the inhabitants of a coun- 
try, more especially in hot climates, 
by destroying myriads of insects, 
and devouring carcasses ; which 
would otherwise prove an intole- 
rable nuisance. The occasional 
mischief and damage committed by 
some kinds of birds, on the fruits 
of fields and gardens, is amply 
counterbalanced by their extensive 
services in general. Hence, nume- 
rous species which furnish us, either 


with their palatable flesh and eggs, 


or with their useful feathers, have 
been gradually domesticated, so as: 
to become the inmates of our habi- 
tations ; and particularly — those 
which recommend themselves, ei- 
ther by their beautiful plumage, 
or by the sweetness of their har- 
‘mOnious strains. . 

In order to afford.a view of the 
principal kinds belonging to this 
interesting class of animals, we 
have been induced to present the 
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reader’ with the following atranges 
ment: 

I. Domestic and Tame Birds :— 
Cock and Hen ;, Turkey ; Goose; 
Duck ; Swan; Pigeon ; Peacock; 
Pheasant ; Guinea-hen, &ce. 

H. Wild, useful Birds :—Bus- 
tard ; Woodcock ; Grouse; Heath- 
cock ; Partridge; Quail; Lark; 
Throstle; Ortolan; Starling, &c. 

II. Singing Birds :—Nightin- 
gale ; Hedge-sparrow; Red-breast; 
White and. Yellow Wagtail; Wren; 
Gold-crested Wren; Canary-bird; 
Greater Red-pole; Chaffinch and 
Brambling; Goldfinch; Siskin ; 
Fly-eatcher ; Bullfnch; Green- 
finch ; Titmouse; Swallew,. &c.. 

IV. Marshy and Aquatic.Birds: 
—Crane ;, Stor: Grey Heron ; 
Bittern; Gull; King-fisher; Snipe;. 
Lapwing ; f Water- hen, ee, 

V. Birds of prey :—Eagle ; Fal- 
con; Owl; Butcher-bird ; pa NY 3 
Crow ; Jack-daw ; Magpie ; Nut- 
cracker ; Garrulous Roller; Wood- 
pecker; Bee-eater; Haw-finch ; 
Oriole or Cherry-bird ; Sparrow, 
&c, 
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PAINT.—In February 1709, a 
patent was granted to Mr. Josepy 
Tack Teak: for his invention of a 
compound, which may be either sub- 
stituted for. paint, or be mixed with 
other. pigments, for enlarging their 
quantity, or reducing their | price. 
The patentee direéts the following 
articles to be pulverized, namely ; 
glass, burnt clay, the slag of glass, 
copper, iron, or ether Pann fastow 
ries 5 mane, spar, flint, or similar 


vitrefiable or calcareous earths, 
The powders, thus obtained, may 
be employed as a paint with the hi- 
quids commonly used. in mixing 
colours; or they may be immedi- 
ately incorporated with any kind of 
paint. 

M. Daxcer has found, that the 
succeeding ingredients.and propor- 
tions form an excellent white paint, 
that may be generally substituted 
for, oi/-paant, without producing 

woy 


any of its numerous inconveni- 
encies : 


Fy Avoirdupoise. 
The curds of milk, well 
drained = - - = 5% 

Slacked lime - - - 0%. 
Whiting - -’- - 1002. 
Fine pulverized charcoal — 1 dram. 
Water - - - - + 302. 


The following preparation, how- 
ever, appears to be more simple, and 


is equally efficacious: it was first. 


published in the “ Bibhotheque 
Physico-economique,’ for 1792, by 
M. Liiprcxe; who has employed 
it with great success for painting 
ceilings, gates, doors, and even 
furniture. He direéts fresh curds 
to be bruised in an earthen pan, or 
ina mortar; after which they must 
be mixed with an equal portion of 
slacked lime: the result will bea 
white fluid, that may be applied 
with as much facility as varnish ; 
_ but it will be necessary.to employ 
such mixture on the same day, as 
it dries very speedily, and is apt to 
become too thick, if it be kept 24 
hours.—He observes that Arme- 
nian bole, ochre, and all pigments 
that are miscible with lime, may 
be incorporated in various propor- 
tions, according to the colour to be 
communicated ; but some caution 
is necessary, in making such addi- 
tion, to use the smallest possible 
quantity of water ; as the painting 
will otherwise be less durable. 
When two coats of this paint 
have been applied, it may be po- 
lished with a piece of woollen 
cloth, or other proper substance ; 
in consequence of which, it will 


become as bright as any varnish : 
and, if the ceiling, &c. be exposed: 


to moisture, it should be cogted 


with the whites of eggs ; by which. 


expedient it will become as durable 
as oil-painting. The principal ad- 


sweet liquor. 
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vantages, derived from the use of 
this substitute, consist in its cheap+ 
ness, and the facility with which 
the two coats may be applied, and , 
polished; one day being sufficient 
tor both operations. Hence, it de- 
serves the attention of those whose 
lungs cannot support the disagree- 
able smell arising from oil-paint 5 
and who are not disposed to en- 
courage the extravagant charges of 
house-painters. 


PARSNEP.—This fibrous root . 


possessng a peculiar sweetness, © 
Prof. HermMBsTAEDT was induced 
to make various experiments, with . 
the view of extracting sugar. He 
caused a parcel of such roots, | 
weighing 24lbs, to be pounded in 
a stone mortar, with the addition 
of a little cold water; after which 
the juice was expressed, the resi- 
duum washed in pure water, and 
likewise submitted to the ation of | 
a press: the result was a turbid, 
After standing in a 
cool place for a few days, till it be- 
came clear, and evaporating it over 
a moderate fire, Prof. H. obtained - 
5+\bs. of an agreeable syrup. 
‘PEAT.—In the 19th vol. of the 
« Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts,” &c. 
we meet with a description of. an 
implement contrived by Tomas 
Eccieston, Esq. of Scaresbrick- 
hall, Lancashire. It is denomi- 
nated a Peat-lorer, and is designed « 
for draining boggy land: as its.ap- 
plication has been attended with 
uncommon success, we have given 


_an engraved figure representing its” 


construction. 
Description of: Mr. Eccuesron’s 
Peat-lorer. 
(Fig. 4. Plate 1. Supplement). 


A, is the cutter of the borer, 


which penetrates the peat. 
B, is 
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B, is the body of the borer, six 
inches in diameter. 

C, the aperture, through which 
the peat, introduced by boring, is 
extracted from the ground. 

D, represents a “portion of the 
iron bar of the borer ; to the upper 
part of which a cross handle is to 
be affixed. 

It frequently happens, that the 
bottoms of drains and ditches, 
when newly cut, rise so consider-- 
ably from the pressure of the sub- 
jacent waters, as to be nearly filled 
up,and consequently to impede the 
course of that fluid which they 
were intended to carry off; so that 
the work is ‘rendered ineffeéctual. 
To preyent such accidents, re- 
course is generally had to a com- 
mon auger, or even to a pole, 
which procures a temporary pas- 
sage for the water; but, the peat 
being thus pressed only i in a lateral 
diredtion; without being cut, the 
sides speedily close ; and the course 
of the fluid again becomes ob- 
structed. Mr. Eccreston’s: im- 
plement, therefore, is calculated 
to remove such impediment ; for, 
by means of his auger, a cylindri- 
eal column of peat, six inches in 
diameter, will be completely cut 
“eut and removed ; thus affording 
a free passage to the confined wa- 
ter, for a considerable Jength of 
time. Hence, theexpence of ‘vale 
ing boggy lands may be consider- 
ably reduced; and they will even- 
tually be rendered so firm, that the. 
first drains will stand unimpaired. 

The proper depth, to which the 

at-borer should descend, must 
be regulated by the situation of the 
soil :-—where moss-lands are very 
fow, and liable to be inundated, it 
will be advisable to penetrate only 
to such a depth as will be suffici- 
ent to drain -the surface; because, 
deep boring would cause it to sink 
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so Jow, as to be overflown by every | 


sudden shower of rain. 

PICHURIM BEANS are the 
fruit of the Faba Pichurim, a na- 
tive of South America; and of 
which there are two. varieties, 
known under the names of the 
Greater and Lesser Pichurim Beans. 
The pods of the latter contain a 
gross oil, which: is obtained by 
bruising and submitting them to 
the Phin of a press. The former, 
when reduced to powder, yield an 
essential oil by distillation. 

These beans possess considerable 
astringent ptoperties, and were for- 
merly employed; in doses of ten 
grains reduced to powder, in diar- 
rheeas and dysenteries. ' 


PLANTS.—A simple method” 


of conveying shrubs, and young 
trees, from distant climates, has 
lately been published by M. Cuar- 
PENTIER DE Cavussieny. He 
direéts a box to be provided, of a 
sufficient capacity, according to 
the number of plants intended for 
transportation. Some light earth, 
moderately moistened, 1s then ta 


be spread at the bottom, to the: 


thickness of fifteen lines, or from 
one to two-inches. The young 
trees should now be taken out of 
the ground, together with their 
roots, and the soil adhering to 
them: after cutting off the extre- 
mities of the roots, and also of such 
branches as are in a growing state, 
they must be carefully placed be- 


tween two strata of earth; when 


the box should be closed. “ag the 
plants are apt to become dry during 
the voyage, in consequence of 
which their vegetative principle 


would be endangered, it will be. 


necessary to perforate the lid of 
the box with'several holes, through 
which they may. occasionally be 
supplied with water; and then be 

closed with wooden pegs, in order 
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to secure the plants from the ef- 
fe&s ef cold and moisture. This 
method has been successfully prac- 
tised by M.de C. with the most 
delicate shrubs, which uniformly 
prospered, after having lain several 
months in close boxes. 
PLANT-LOUSE.—tThese ver- 
min are very detrimental to trees, 
by devouring both their foliage and 
fruit: hence, they ought to be ex- 
terminated at an early period of 
their existence. — Mr. ForsyTu 
recommends two parts of fine 
wood-ashes to be mixed with one 
part of unslacked lime, reduced to 
powder ; which must be thrown 
on the under-side of the leaves in- 
fested with the insets, by means 
of a common dredging-box, till 
they are completely covered. ‘This 
mixture should be applied early in 


the morning, before the dew is. 


evaporated, that the powder may 
adhere more firmly; and which 
must farther be suffered to remain 
-on the leaves, for three or four 
days. 

Unslacked lime is then to be 
incorporated with soft water, in the 
proportion of half a peck to 32 
gallons ; and the mixture stirred 
two or three times in 24 hours, for 
three or four successive days. After 
the lime has subsided, the trees 
must be copiously watered with 
this liquid; cares being taken to 
throw.a considerable part of it on 
the lower side of the leaves. 
irrigation must be repeated once 
every day, for a week; a practice 
by which the plant-lice will be 
effeGtually destroyed. | 

PRIVIES are certain places of 
retirement, which require no far- 
ther definition. —As they frequent- 
ly emit an odour alike inconvenient 
and unwholesome, either from 
neglect in cleansing them, or from 


general. 


The. 
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the low situation of the houses to 
which they may be annexed, such 
fetor may be destroyed by throw- 
ing into them a mixture of lime- 
water and a ley of ashes, or of 
soap-suds : thus, the most offensive 
exhalations may be effectually re- 
moved, at a trifling expence. By 
a similar process, vessels may be 
kept in the apartments of the sick, 
where night-chairs cannot be easily 
procured, without emitting the 
Jeast offensive smell: for, if 5 or 
6lbs. of quick-lime, a small quan- 
tity of ashes, and two. buckets of 
water, be thrown into a tub, adapt- 
ed for the purpose by a proper lid, 
such composition will effectually 
prevent any fetid efluvia; and the 
feculent matter, thus neutralized, 
becomes an excellent manure.— 
See also CuosgE-sTOOL: vol. il. 

-PRUNING.—Of this import- 
ant point of horticulture, we have 
formerly given an outline which, 
together with the directions inter- 
spersed in the accounts of indivi- 
dual trees, was deemed sufficient 
for the information of readers, in 
Nevertheless we have, 
at the request of several corres- 
pondents, been induced to add a 
few supplementary hints, which 
are chiefly derived from our own 
experience ; because the practical 
suggestions obtained from the 
works of Mr. Bucknaty, and 
Mr. Forsyru, have already been 
communicated in the progress of 


this work, under a variety of arti- 


cles, connected either with parti- 
cular trees, or with different sub- 
jects relative to orcharding. 

The proper age, and season, for 
pruning fruit-trees, is of the first 
consequence ; as we seldom meet 
with an orchard which, in this re- 
spect, has been judiciously ma- 
naged, To ensure success, there is 

required 
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required not only the eye of an ac- 
curate observer, but also a com- 
plete knowledge of the various 
kinds of fruit-bearing trees, their 
peculiar nature, and habits; be- 
‘cause almost every sort must be 
‘treated in a different manner. 
Many of these commonly produce 
their fruit on the shoots of the pre- 
ceeding year, such as peaches, necta- 
rines,&c.; others again, on branches 
which have attained the age of 3, 5, 
“15, or 20 years ; for instance, pears, 
plums, cherries, &c.—For the pro-. 
per nursing and training ofall these 
trees, it will be indispensably re- 
quisite to attend to this circum- 
stance, that a sufficient portion of 
fertile wood be Jeft in every part’: 
at the same time, it would be pre- 
- judicial to the growth and health of 
a tree, to leave too many useless 
branches, which only tend to ex- 
haust their nutritive powers, and 
“eventually to accelerate their de- 
eay. 
On the whole, it deserves to be 
noticed, that peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, cherries, and plums, will 
thrive more vigorously, when they 
are pruned with a sparing hand ; 
as, otherwise, they are apt to Lleed 
profusely, or to part with such a 
quantity of gum, as will often 
prove fatal : hence, the safest me- 
thod is, to remove only the super- 
fluous sprigs as soon as they ap- 
pear, and not to cut off those new 
shoots, which may be required 
to fill up vacant spaces on the 
‘wall. By.such management, the 
trees above alluded to, may be pre- 
served in a prosperous condition 5 
and they will grow with greater 
regularity, and less trouble, than 
by the common method of clipping 
them promiscuously. 
Apple and pear-trees ought to be 
treated, during the summer, in a 
similar manner ; but, in the win- 
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ter, they require a different pro-< 
cess. For, as peaches and necta- 
tines bear their fruits mostly on 
the annual branches, these must 
be lopped according to the degree 
of strength observed in the indivi- 
dual tree; so that they may be left 
in a state sufficiently vigorous to 


‘produce new shoots in the suc- 


ceeding year: on the contrary, 
pear, apple, plum, and cherry- 
trees, yielding their fruits on the 
young sprigs that proceed from 
boughs of several years growth, 
they should not be pruned; because 
branches which naturally abound 
with these sprouts, would thus in- 
crease the wood, but never afford 
a proportionate addition of fruit.— 
And, as it frequently happens, that 
the flower-buds appear first on the 
extremity of the Jast year’s sprig, 
such cutting of the branches would 
deprive the tree of its future blos- 
somis. 

With respe& to the pruning of 
high or lofty trees, we shall briefly 
observe, that their branches ought 
not to be curtailed or removed, 
unless they grow too luxuriantly 
and irregujarly on one side of the 
stem, so as to deprive the collate- 
ral boughs of the necessary supply 
of sap; on account of which, other 
parts of the tree would remain de- 
ficient ; or its roots might be too 
much weakened: in this case, it 
will be advisable to lop a branch to 
such extent, as may be deemed re- 
quisite for the production of lateral 
boughs, in order to supply the open 
or naked sides. ‘These observa- 
tions, however, apply only to apple 
and pear-trees, which shoot forth 
their blossoms from the branchy 
wood, after it has attained the age 


of several years: on the contrary, 


most kinds of stone fruit would, 

after such pruning, part with their 

gum, and speedily perish. 
Pee RAT. 
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RAT.—A patent was lately 
granted to Mr. Bosaust, for his 
«method of preventing the nuisance, 
and pernicious effeéts of rats, on 
ship-board, &c. This important 
-obje& is to be attained, by filling 
“up the vacant spaces between the 
_planks, lining, and timber of ships, 
with hot or melted pitch, tempered 
with a little tar, to render it less 
brittle, and more tenacious: at 
the same time, to increase its adhe- 
sion and durability, the patentee 
dire@s cork- shavings, ~charceal- 
dust, and ox or other animal hair, 
to be incorporated with the compo- 
sition. By such contrivance, all 
rats will not only be effectually re- 
-. pelled, and consequently the de- 
structive effects of these vermin 
living, breeding, dying, and rotting 

between the ship’s. timber, be 
avoided, but the safety of the ves- 
sel will also be ensured: for, in 
case a plank should start, he asserts, 
that no water can penetrate through 
the composition. 

The following preparation has 
_also recently been recommended 
for expelling rats: it consists in 
- mixing the expressed juice of the 
stalk or leaves of the Deadly Night- 
shade with wheaten flour, or oat- 
meal: the paste must be cut in 
small pieces, which are to be placed 
in the holes or tracks frequented 
by these depredators ; and, though 
they will not eat such nauseous 
_food, yet its odour is to them so 
. extremely offensive, that they will 
speedily quit the premises. 

RED INK.—Although we have 
already {vol iii. p. 483) inserted 
two methods of preparing RED 
Iwx, yet as it appears from the ex- 
periment made by one of our cor- 
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respondents, that the second process, 
extracted from the last edition of 
<‘ Chambers's Encyclopedia,” has 
not proved successiul, we shall add 
a third, on the authority of M. 
HocHHEIMER ; who positively as- 
serts, that the characters written 
with the following preparation, had 
not undergone the least change, but 
retained their lively red hue, during 
a period of ten years. , 

« Take of the best Brazil-wood, 
4 oz.; pulverized alum, and pu- 
rified crystals of tartar, of each 
loz. Boil these substances toge- 
ther (we believe, most properly, 
in a well tinned vessel), with two 
pints of filtered river-water,till one 
half of the fluid be evaporated. 
While the liquor is warm, add the 
best, white gum-arabic, and dou- 


ble refined sugar, of each one 


oz.’—M. HocHHEIMER remarks, 
that the acid of tartar is the most 
essential ingredient in this ink, 
and tends to preserve its beautiful 
red colour ; though we confess, that 
want of leisure has not permitted 

us to repeat the experiment. 
ROPE.—A method of making 
ropes more durable, than may be 
effected on the usual plan, has 
lately been discovered at Wiirtem- 
berg. It consists simply in com- 
bining the threads in a parallel di- 
rection; and experiments have de- 
monstrated, that such a rope, woven 
of 504threads worked together, will 
support 13 cwt. without breaking. 
This contexture being three, 3-16th 
inches in diameter, and 111 feet 
in length, did not exceed 19 lbs. in - 
weight ; while a common rope of 
similar dimensions weighed 31 lbs. 
RUST.—In addition to the hints 
given in thearticles Iron, STEEL, 
and 
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and likewise p. 434 of this Supple- 
ment, for preserving those metals 
from the injurious effects of rust, we 
think it usefulto add the following : 

As experience proves, that the 
application of common oil, as well 
as that of paint, is but an imper- 
fet security against the corrosive 
effects of air and moisture, we are 
informed, that articles manufac- 
tured of iron are not liable to be at- 
tacked by the rust, if this metal be 
previously poured into melted lead; 
then suffered gradually to cool ; 
and this simple process be repeated 
several times. 
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Another mode of coating iron, 
with a view to prevent the forma- 
tion of rust, is said to be obtained 
by the application of spermaceti, 
while the metal is hot: thus, a 
kind of bronze will be the result.— 
A more permanent varnish, how-= 
ever, is that of rubbing iron in a 
state nearly red-hot, with the horny 
hoofs of cattle, which are previ- 


‘ously dipped in a small portion of 


oil: this process is asserted to afe 
ford the best defence from the de- 
structive influence of air and hu- 
midity. 


obtained from two mineral springs 
which rise about a quarter of a 
mile from that town, in Yorkshire. 
One isa simple chalybeate water, 
similar to that of Tunbridge; 
while the other, which is chiefly 
frequented, contains, in addition to 
the iron, a considerable portion of 
purgative salt. 

The Scarborough-water may be 
advantageously used, in the various 
complaints for which that of Chel- 
tenham is. recommended: the for- 
mer is, however, chiefly employed 
as an alterative ; because few sto- 
machs can support the large. doses 
which are required to be taken, for 
producing a proper evacuation from 
the bowels. é 

SEA-PLANTAIN, or Plantago 
maritima, L# is an indigenous pe- 
rennial, “growing on the sea-coast, 
where it flowers in June or July.— 
This plant, when reduced to ashes, 
affords a considerable quantity of 
mineral alkali; which may be ad- 
vantageously substituted for the 
Barilla, imported from 5pain. 


| 
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SLUGS, frequently harbour near 
the foundation of walls, and at the 
roots of pease, beans, Jettuces, &c. 
where they commit great depreda- 
tions. Mr. Forsyru, therefore, 
directs them to be. picked off, and 
thrown into a vessel containing a 
little unslacked lime, which will 
inevitably destroy them: ‘or, the 
ground infested by. these vermm 


should be watered with a liquid, - 


composed of soap-suds, urine, and 
a decoction of tobacco. 

If slugs be uncommonly numer- 
ous on the surface of the ground, 
particularly in dewy mornings, or 
afterrain, Mr. F. recommends fine 
unslacked lime to be scattered over 
the borders of the gardens, thus 
infested. He prefers, however, the 
preparation first mentioned; as it 
not only destroys the inseéts, but 
also prevents their increase, by kill- 
ing their eggs, which are uniformly 
deposited in the earth. - 

SPICE.—Beside the utility of 
the Monarda, or Oswego-tea, asa 
substitute for spice, its leaves may 
be advantageously used instead of 


those 
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those of the Tea-TREE : the flowers 
also, when infused in brandy, im- 
part to it an agreeable flavour, re- 
sembling that of peaches. 
- SPIDER, the Rep.—Indepen- 
dently of the method of exterminat- 
ing these vermin, already suggest- 
ed, the following is recommended 
* by Mr. Forsyta. It merely con- 
sists in irrigating the infested plants 
with lime-water, in the afternoon, 
particularly on the lower side of the 
leaves. In hot-houses, however, he 
advises a barrow-engine to be filled 
with soft water, and all the plants to 
be sprinkled, by directing the stream 
against the top-lights, and shelves, 
till the water be an inch deep in 
the paths. But, where the building 
will not admit of the entrance of a 
barrow-engine, the front. or top- 
lights must be slidden down, and 
the water poured in, from above. 
When this affusiou is commenced, 
if in the inside, every light ought 
- to be shut; but, if the fluid be in- 
troduced from without, one light 
only should be opened at a time ; 
and which must be shut, as soon 
as the part opposite to it is sufii- 
‘ciently watered. The other lights 
are then to be successively remov- 
ed; and, when the irrigation iscom- 
pleted, the house should be care- 
fully closed till the next morning. 
In consequence of this. operation, 
vapours will arise in every part of 


the building; cover all the plants; , 


and effectually destroy the red spi- 


der, together with all other vermin. - 


Mr. F. farther observes, that the 
watering must be repeated every 
day, during hot weather; and that 
it will, in general, shorten the la- 
bour, which would otherwise be 
required in irrigating plants. Such 
~ yegetables, however, as require 
copious humidity, ought to be 
watered previously to sprinkling 
WO. XVIL— VOL. IY. - 
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the house: thus, the plants will 
imbibe all the moisture, and the 
paths will become perfectly dry, 
during the night. 
STOVE.—An useful contriv- 
ance of this nature, calculated for 
Laundries, is manufactured by 
Messrs. Jackson and Moser, of 
Dean-street, Soho; whose patent 
is now expired. Their stoves differ 
littte from those generally employed 
for warming apartments, except 
that the smoke is conveyed into a 
vent. by one pipe; over which a 
At the bottom, on 
both sides, there is a bar, on which 
irons may be heated ; so that, when 
the stove is raised on brick-work, 
and becomes theroughly hot, it 
communicates heat to’ the room, 
and thus contributes to dry the 
linen; while a considerable saving 
is obtained in the article of Furi. 
STRANGURY, in farriery, is 
an obstruGtion of urine, that is’ 
sometimes occasioned by an accu- 


mulation of feces pressing on the 


neck of the bladder ; in which case 
the treatment, stated under the ar- 
ticle Gripes, may be advantage- 
ously adopted. | 
~ Should this disease arise from an 
inflammation of the parts, it will be 
necessary to bleed the animal in pro- 
portion to the urgency of symptoms ; 
after which, Mr. Taprit1n advises 
the following clyster to be injected, 
namely :—TLake 3 pints of gruel, 
2 oz. of nitre, 13 oz. of gum-arabic, 
and 4 oz. of olive-oil: let them be 
injeted of a moderate warmth, and — 
be retained in the body as long as 
possible. This, remedy must be 
succeeded by a warm mash, con- 
sisting of 2 parts of malt, and one 
of bran; but, in case the animal 
should not stale, the following balls 
may be administered, viz. Let 10 
drams of Castile soap; 1 oz. of_ 
Gg sale 
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sal-prunella ; 2 drams of camphor ; 
6 drams of pulverized aniseed ; and 
1;-dram of oil of juniper, be mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of syrup 
of marsh-mallows: these ingre- 
dients ought to be divided into two 
balls, one of which should be given 
six hours after the other; and, if 
this first course does not produce 
the desired effet, the same dose 
must be repeated every. 4 hours, 
till an evacuation be procured. _ 

These balls are stated to be safe, 
mild, and efficacious; but, if a 
liquid form be preferred, Mr.Tar- 
Lin recommends the following 
drink to be given, at similar inter- 
vals,—Let 2 oz. of bruised juniper- 
berries. be. boiled in 1. pint~of 
water, till one half be evaporated ; 
when the berries should be pressed ; 


and, after straining the liquor, one, 
- ounce of both, nitre, and gum-ara-’ 


‘bic, reduced to powder, are to be 
meorporated with the draught. 
Another cause of strangury is an 
ulceration of the parts ; which may 
be discovered by the animal’s un- 
easiness; and by an irregular dis- 
charge of the urine, that assumes a 
turbid appearance, being sometimes 
tinged with blood, and occasionally 
impregnated with membranous 
matter. In this case, Mr. Tariin 
dire&ts the following ball, or drink, 
as the-only probable means of pro- 
curing relief.—Let 1 oz. of myrrh; 
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- TAMARISK, the Frencu, or 
Tamarix Gallica, L. is an indige- 
hous bushy shrub, which grows 
chiefly on the southern coasts of 
Britain ; where its beautiful white 
flowers appear in July.—This ma- 


rine vegetable is pecuharly valuable: 
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3 oz..of Castile soap, and a similar’ © 
portion of -LocaTEtui’s balsam; 
pulverized aniseed and nitre, of 
each 2 oz.; and- 6 drams of the 


‘balsam of Peru, be mixed with the 


syrup of marsh-mallows, and di-. 
vided into 6-balls ; one of which. 
must be swallowed every morning. 
—Or, ~ of a pint of gruel may be 
mixed with 3 drams of landanum, 
and 102. of pulverized gum-arabic, 
to which 1 oz. of nitre, reduced to 
powder, should be added. 

A spasm of the parts also pro-, 
duces strangury : where this affec- 


_tion is suspected, the following | 


balls should be given, and repeated 
as often as occasion may require.. 
Mix 4 an oz. of Castile. soap, 2 
drams of nitre, similar quantities 
of resin, and of the compound 
powder of tragacanth, with 10. 
grains of opium, and 30 drops of 
juniper-oil, | 
Lastly, strangury. is sometimes 
occasioned by a paralytic affeCtion 
of the kidnies, in consequence of 
which, these organs cannot secrete 
the urine, and a total suppression 
ensues. ‘The disease being inter- 
nal, it can seldom be discovered at 
so early a period as to admit of ef- 
ficacious remedies: the animal dies 
ina few days ; its body being un- 
commonly swelled, and covered 
with blotches. ; . 


for the mineral alkali it affords, 
when reduced to ashes, and which. 
may serve as an excellent gubsti- 
tute for Spanish Barilla.—Brcu- 
STEIN remarks, that in the south- 


-ern parts of Europe the French 


Tamarisk: attains the height of a 
eh tr middle- 


septem-punétata, L.. which, 


_ pleasure-grounds. 
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middle-sized tree; and, as_ its 
fine leaves resemble those of the 
cypress, it is often cultivated in 
The Germans 
employ it with advantage in the 
process of tanning ; but the ashes 
procured from it contain a true 


Glauber’s salt, an earthy sea-salt, 


and vitriolated tartar. In the salt- 
petre works on the Continent, the 


same ashes are employed for clari- 


fying the mother-ley. 

There is another species of this 
shrub, the GERMAN TAMARISK, a 
hative of that country ; and which 
deserves to be introduced into Bri- 
tain: according to Suckow, it 
strikes, with the addition of green 
vitriol, a beautiful dark-brown dye 
on wool, and a very bright reddish- 
brown colour on silk.—Its fruits 
are used by dyers, as-a.good sub- 
stitute for Aleppo-galls. 

_. TANNING.—In November, 
1801, a patent was granted to Mr. 
Francis Brewin, for an im- 
proved method of Tanning. His 
process consists principally in con- 
solidating floaters and taps, by 
drawing the oozes for the vats, and 
handlers from the floaters, 8c. But, 
as this contrivance is by the paten- 


tee described m confused, intricate 
terms, and can be interesting or 


intelligible only to tanners, we re- 


fer the curious reader to’ the 16th 


vol. of the “ Repertory of Arts,” &c. 

- TEETH.— Various remedies 
have been suggested in this article, 
for relieving the tooth-ach. 'To 
these may be added the inseé, 
termed Lady-bird, or Coccinella 


_ rubbing it between the fore-finger 


and thumb, then applying the for- 


mer two or three times to the pain-. 


ful tooth, has generally afforded 
relief. Lately, also, charcoal has 


been found of great service, both 


on 


48 4 preventive and cure; for 


‘which purposes the cavity of a ca+ 


rious tooth should. be filled with 
pulverized carbon: thus, the pain 
will in a short time be removed. 
TULIP-TREE, or Liriodendrow 
tulipifera, L. a native of North 
America, in the temperate climates 
of which it attains the height of 
from 60 to 100 feet: in colder re= 
gions, it degenerates into a bush. 
—The wood of this elegant tree, 
while young, is white; but, at an 
advanced age, assumes a fine yel= 
low colour. » It is equally useful im. 
building light vessels, and as fuel: 
on account of its quick growth and 
easy culture, this noble plant de- 
serves to be reared in Britain.— 
With this view, the ripe seeds 
should be colle@ed in Otober, 
carefully kept in a moist state, co- 
vered with’ leaves; and’ planted in 
the succeeding spring; as they ‘re 
quire threé years to strike proper 
roots. 
TURNEP,—In November, 
1801, a patent was granted to Mr. 
WititaM Jackson, for a machine 
or drill designed to sow turnips. 
By this contrivance, turnip, rape, 
or similar small round seeds, may 
be drilled at any requisite distance : 
it may farther be adapted to thé, 
width of any futrow; and, by 
means of certain ingenious machi- 
nery,:the séed may be deposited ° 
‘either under such furrow, of uport? 
the ground.—-Our limits not per- 
mitting us to detail the constituent 
parts of Mr. Jackxson’s drill, we 
can only state, that his implement 
‘unites cheapness with utility, and 
may be purchased for the small 


_ price of 1). 11s. Gd.: hence we re-: 


fer the reader to the 16th vol. of 
the “ Repertory of Arts,” &e. 
where the specification is illustrated 
with an engraving. 
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WASP.—If any of these insects 
be accidentally taken in beer, or 
other liquor, thefatal consequences, 
resulting from their stings, may be 
obviated by swallowing a little 
common salt. Lhus, one of our 
correspondents is acquainted wit) 
a recent instance, in which a hfe 
was saved by adopting this simple 
remedy; and he has experienced 
the efficacy of salt applied exter- 
nally, as acure for the stings of 
wasps, in his own family, for se- 
veral years.—See also the article 
Bes, p. 397, Suppl. - 

WASTE LANDS: — Having, 
-muder various heads, in this work, 
had opportunities of proving the 
_ in3portant national advantages that 
may be derived from a more ge- 
neral cultivation of the extensive 
heaths and commons, which lie in 
a state unbecoming an active and 
ingenious people, we are induced 
_to avail ourselves of the remarks 
inserted by a judicious correspon- 
dent, in the Bath Journal, for 
January 25th, 1802. 

If barren lands are to be culti- 
vated only for the purpose of en- 
larging the estates of great land- 
owners ;. if commons are to be 
inclosed, only with a view to drive 
away into beggary those cottagers, 
who lived and supported their 
little families upon them ; if im- 
provements produce no other effe& 


than that of diminishing the num- - 


ber, and swelling the wealth of 
farmers, and consequently of rais- 
ing the price of every necessary of 
life, by forwarding the purposes of 
monoply; it were (perhaps), much 


chief, instead of good. 


~ 


better that things should remain 
just as they are.—If high cultiva- 
tion and famine are to go hand in 
hand, it were better for the coun- 
try to be placed in its primitive. 
radeness, where every man could, 
enjoy the fruits of the earth who 
laboured for them, than that a 
half-starved multitude should have 
their eyes dazzled with cultivated 
fields, and splendid domains, where 


“ The country smiles a garden and a@ 
grave.’’ sev 


It is well known, that lands do 
not, upon the whole, yield so. much 
food, when occupied by large as 
by small farmers ; and the expe- 


‘rience of the last two years has 


proved, that a country may be 
abounding with provisions, while 
the prices are kept up so as to 
place them almost beyond the. 
reach of the industrious poor. If 
a general inelosure is not followed 


‘by a general allotment of smalh 


farms, it will produce public mis- 
If the re- 
claiming of barren lands shall not 
tend to restore to their former oc- 


_cupations, those. whom the war re- 
moved trom agricultural labour, 


the country will be swarmed with 
vagrants, thieves, and robbers, 
instead. of being. blessed. with 
plenty. 4 
WATER.—In this article we 
have presented the reader with va- 
rious accounts and_ delineations of 


machines, invented with the view. 


of raising water: the following 
Cut represents one of the most sim- 
ple contrivances generally adopt- 
ed in the county of Middlesex. : 

ake . Ht 


> 


It consists of a strong post,firmly 
set in the ground, at a small dis- 
tance from the .well, and which is 
about § feet above the surface of 
the earth, as represented at a.— 
With the top of this post’ is con- 
nected a baulk, lb, that turns on an 
iron pin ;—c is a pole, linked to 
the smaller end of each baulk, and 
on which the pail-d js suspended, 
that swings when empty over the 
well e. 

In order to raise water by the 
‘apparatus here desoribed, a person 
lays hold of the pole, which is 
pulled down till the bucket de- 
scend into the well for filling it ; 
when it is again easily lifted up- 
wards by a small force at c, being 
assisted by the weight delineated 


at f 

WATER MILLS.—Although 
we are, in this country, provided 
with many contrivances, in which 
- the united powers of water, steam, 
and mechanical force, have been 
successfully applied. to the purpose 
of grinding corn into flour, yet we 
have not, till very lately, met with 
- floating water mills, to be worked 
by tides, or currents ; and which 
~ are farther designed to put in moti- 
on, machinery adapted to any kind 
of manufacture. — Messrs, Pot- 


FREEMAN, of Long-acre, in cone 
junétion with Messrs. ALLEN, Fos- 
SENDEN, and Gray, have purchas- 
ed the patent-right of Mr. Haw- 
Kins; and have lately completed 
one of those mills; which, by per- 
mission of the Board of Navigation, - 
is stationed between London and 
Blackfriars Bridge, Such grant 
was obtained with the laudable view 
of reducing, if possible, the price of 
flour in the metropolis, and fur- 
nishing a constant supply of that 
necessary article of subsistence.— , 
The simplicity of this invention 
renders a long description super- 
fluous ; as it consists in merely ap- 
plying the force of two or three 
water-wheels on each side of a 
barge, or any other vessel better 
calculated to contain the interior 
part of the machinery. Thus, we~ 
venture to pronounce, that the ad- _ 
vantages to be derived from this 
contrivance, must be almost incal- 
culable, both to the metropolis and 
the kingdom in general (see Bread, . 
vol. i; p. 333); for, independently 
of the great expence of steam-en- 
gines, there will necessarily result 
from it, an annual saving of several 
thousand chaldrons of coal. 
WEATHER-GLASS.—In this 
article, we have alluded te a com- 
Gg3. position, 
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position suggested by W1ZGLEB ; 
and which may serve as a chemical 
éarometer. He directs 2 drams 


Me 3 camphor to be ao with | 


purified nitre, and. sal ammoniac, 
half a dram ofeach, ‘These ingre- 
dients are then dissolved in 2 oz. of 
proof-spirits, i in a cylindrical glass ; 
and the orifice is covered with pa- 
per, or a thin piece of bladder, per- 
forated with a needle. 
_ this vessel in a moderate tempera- 


ture, all the phenomena formerly 


stated, will take place according to 
the changes of the weather. 
WHEAT.—In the 2d vol: of 
the * Transactions of the Econo- 
mical Society of Florence,” &c. M. 
FapssBroni states, that the farmers 
of Tuscany divide the ‘seeds ‘of 
pulse, and particularly of beans, 
each half of which’ they plant in 
the earth, and-~ obtain luxuriant 
crops. He made.an experiment 
with some grains of corn, which 


were coarsely pounded, and thrown > 


into a vessel of water; when the 
particles, containing germs, sank 
to the bottom. ‘These were sown, 
and produced plants equal in good- 
ness to’ those raised from whole 
grains; many of the former even 
shooting forth a greater number of 
stalks, 
WINNOW.—Conformably to 
our promise (p. 339 of this vol.), 
we have procured an engraving of 
an improved winnowing "machine, 
manuiactured by Messrs. T. and J, 
PoLrkesMan, of Long-acre, Lon- 
don; who' have furnished ‘us with 


the following account o its con-. 


struction : 


Description of Messrs. T. and J, 
PoitrrerMaAn’s Improved Win- 
nowing Machine. 
ig. 1.—A, represents a_ wheel 


On placing - 


sieves pr 


WOR 


and strap,’ serving to turn the fans 


delineated at 1, Fig. 2. 
B; is a screw and plate, placed 


a the end of the hopper, marked 


2, Fig. 2; the design of which is 
to regulate the supply of grain. 

C, is a blast, the force of which 
may, by means of the Venetian- 
blind, 5, (Fig. 2) be varied, .as oc- 
casion may require. 

Fig. 2:—-The frame marked 3, 
is calculated for the reception of the 
sieves ; where the corn is separated 
from the chaff, and passes. down 


the screen.—4, is the screen, which 


works, with the machine, ack an- 
swers every purpose, attained by _ 
the screens commonly employed . 
for cleaning corn, after it has been 
divided from the chaff. 

The apparatus here described, 


requires the attendance of three : 


persons, namely, one to set it in 
motion ; a second to feed, or furs 
nish a supply of grain; and a third, 
to clear away the corn, after it is 
freed from impurities. With such 
assistance, it will winnow 5 quar- 
ters of wheat per hour, or 6 quar- 
ters of barley and oats : it will like- 
wise clean pease; beans, and coffee; ; 
so that it cannot fail to be peculiarly 
useful in the West Indies. 

The Ney Page of this machine is 
very simple; so that, witha little 
practice, any person may under-_ 
stand its various parts, and the | 

qe for the corn to be 
winnowed.—Lastly, as different. 
kinds of grain vary in quality, the 
blast should be adjusted according- 
ly, by means of the Lae 
blind (marked 5, in Fig. 2) 5. 
which a brass plate is affixed, 
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WORMS, orEartH-woRMsS.— — 


In the 5th vol. of the ‘* New Trans- 
actions of the Imperial Academy of? 
Sciences at Petersburgh,’ M. So- 


coLorr, direcls 3 parts of fresh 
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quick-lime to. be mixed with 2 parts 
of a saturated solution of fixed 
alkali in water: the result is a 
highly caustic, milky fluid; which, 
when poured into the holes fre- 
‘quented by earth-worms, and other 
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vermin, instantly kills them,—This 
_ liquor may also be advantageously 
sprinkled on trees infested by ca- 


terpillars and other insects, which 


,are thus expeditiously destroyed, 


without injuring vegetation. 


hs 


YELLOW. —The Suacey 
Spunk, or Boletus hirsutus, a spe- 
cies of Mushroom, has lately been 
recommended to public attention 
by M. Lastsyriz, who has ex- 
tracted from it a lively and durable 
yellow dye. This vegetable grows 
chiefly on walnut and apple-trees : 


it is replete with colouring matter, 


that may be expressed by pounding 
the mushroom in a mortar; after 
which the liquor, thus obtained, is 
boiled for about a quarter of: an 
hour. An ounce of the fluid is 
sufficient to impart tinging matter 
to Glbs. of water. When theliquor 
has been strained, the silk, cotton, 
&c. intended for dyeing, must be 
immersed in it, and boiled for about 
15 minutes. 


é 


M. Lasteyris observes, that 
every kind of stuff retains this co- - 
lour ; though it will be most. bril- 
liant on silk ; being less bright on. 
linen and cotton. He adds, that. 
if the former, after being dyed, be 
passed through soft soap-water, it 
will acquire a bright golden-yellow 
tinge, equal in point of lustre to 
that of the silk used for imitating 
embroidery in gold; and which has 
hitherto been imported into Europe 
from China, at a great expence. 
Lastly, the yellow extraéted from 
this plant, may beusefully employed 
for painting both in water-colours 
and in oil. 
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_ The increase of Plantations, in soils properly adapted for the purpose, ' 
being an object of national importance, we have subjoined a Yable;_ 
the design of which is, to shew the number of plants that may be set on 
an acre of land, both according to the Scotch and English admeasure- 
ment, at the distance of from one foot to 30 feet from each other.— 
Thus, the scale from 1 foot to 3 feet gives the number of cabbages, 
which may be planted on an acre, for the feeding of cattle; while the 
distance from 3 to 6 feet, determines the amount of young forest or - 
timber-trees, that may be arranged on a similar extent of ground; the 
space of from 6 to 20 feet, shews those. remaining after the first, . 


second, or third cuttings; and the interval from 20 to 30 feet, points — 


out the fruit-trees, which may be planted on one acre. 

_ Another object, which may tend to render the following Table more 

interesting to thé planter, is that of ascertaining the difference between 
: ra aa 8 | the 
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the Scotch and English acres. Hence, the first numbers in the 
second and fifth columns represent the square feet contained in those — 
respective measures: so that the English acre is to that computed in 
Scotland, a8 43,560 is to 54 ,760 feet. 


; “PIG on % ~~ Plants on-a 
3 an English Acre. 3 Scotch Acre. 
= Short too of | Long too of - “<1 Short foo of Long 100 of 
Cy: § score. 6 score. Qa 5 score, | 6 score. 
Felt: ae | a | | 
Econ 45.500.) }\ 30,3005 a8 54,760 45,633. 
1” 6} -19;360 16,133 2p 6h.” 24,382: “) 20,318 |. 
2 10,890 93075? 1° 13,690 11,408 © 
2°06 6:969 453808 }°92) “6 8,761 7,301 
3 4,840 4,033 ge OR SUgtOB4Y Po Ose 
ee” 6 3,556 2,963 I 3° 6) 4,470" 33725 
ae | ayy py 2,968 | 4 3,422 2, 852 
4A 6 2,151 1,792 4.6 2.709 Bi257 
5 1,742 1,452: & | 2,199 1,825 
5 6 1,440 1.200 5 6 1,810 1,508 
6 1,210 },008 6 | HSI 1jO5} 
6 6 1,031 852 6 6 1,296 1,081 
y 889 740 4 » 43117 931 
iy ia 0) aes At 620 AD Ble TP OFS “811 
ge 680 567 8 Bash 713 
8 61. 602 502, | 8 6 758 631 
Q | 537 448 || 9 675 562 
9 6 482 402 | 9 6 606 505 © 
10 435 363 per 547 456 
11 360 300 || 11 452 | 375 
12 302 252, 12 380 Rede 2 0 
13 257 » 214 13 324 270 
14 T99 185 14 279 232 
15 193 . 161 15 243 202 
tops P 170 141 16 214 178: 
17 150 125 17 189 158 
18 134 112’ || 18 169 141 
19 120 100 19 15] 126 
20 108 20 137° j14 
ore 08 t | 21 | 124 103 
22 ~ 0 ys ae, 113 
23 | 1 ee ae 103. - 
24° - 75 | 24 9s 
ay 69 25 87 
ERIN M4 64 26 81 . 
7s deta 59 | 27 75 
28 5 | 28 70 | 
29 51 1 20 65. ye 
30 | 48 ‘|| SON ls ge | 
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oT NeDEoX 
T> the Latin Names of Plants, Animals, Minerals, Diss - 
eases, and other subjetts occurring throughout this Work. 


ACARUS Asiro, Common Mite ; 


A. Laccarum, Red Spider. |. 
Accipenser Sturio, Sturgeon. 
Acer campestris, Common Ma- 

ple; A. Pseudo-platanus, Syca- 
more-tree ; 4. saccharinum, Sugar- 
Maple. ! 

Achillea Millefolium, Cormon 
Yarrow; dA. Ptarmica, Sneeze- 
‘wort Yarrow. 

Aconitum Napellus, Large Blue 
Wolf’s-bane. 

Acorus Calamus, Sweet Flag. 
Aéiea spicata,Herb Christopher. 
‘Adonis autumnalis, Autumnal 

Pheasant’s Eye. , 

Adoxa Moschatellina, ‘Tuberous 
Moschatel.. 

Asesculus Hippocastanum, Com. 
mon Horse Chesnut. 

ASthusa cynapium, Fool’s Pars- 
ley; 2. Meum, Spignel. 

Agaricus, Mushroom ; A. cam- 
pestris, Champignon ; A. canthas 
vellus, Chanterelle Mushroom; A. 
cinnamemeus, Brown Mushroom ; 
‘A. clypeatus, Long-stalked Mush- 
room; A. muscarius, Fly-killing 
Mushroom; 4. orcades, Meadow 
Mushfoom ; 4. Quercinus, Agaric 
of the Oak ; A. semi-globatus, Se- 
mi-globular Mushroom; 4. viola- 
ceus, Violet-coloured Mushroom. 

Agrimonia Eupatorta, Common 
Agrimony. | 

AgrostemmaGithago,CornCockle. 
Agrostis Spica-veuti, Silky Bent- 
rass; A. stolonifera, Creeping 
ent-grass, 


a ES % 
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Aira. aquatica, Water Hair- 
grass ; aA. caryophyliea, Silver 
Hair-grass ; A. cespitosa,,Turfy 


Hair-grass ; 4. flexuosa, Heath 


Hair-grass. 

Ajuga, Bugle ; 4. chamepithys, 
Ground Pine; 4. reptans, Com- 
mon Bugle. | 
Alauda arvensis, Common Sky- 
lark; 4. arborea, Wood-lark. 
Alcea rosea, Holly-hock. 

Alcedo ispida, Common King- 
fisher. ‘ 

Aichemilla vulgaris, Common 
Ladies-mantle. 

Alisma Plantago, Great Water 
Plantain. 

Allium, Garlic ; A. Ascalonicum, 
Eschallot ; 4. Cepa, Onion; A. 
oleraceum, Streaked Field-garlic ; 
A. porrum, Leek ; A. Schenopra+ 
sum, Chive; A.ursinum, Broad- 
leaved Garlic. © . 

Aloe Cabailina, Fetid, or Horse~ 
aloe; .d. Hepatica, Common, or 
Barbadoes Aloe; <A. Perfoliata, 
Socotrine Aloe. 

Alopecurusagrestis, Slender Fox- . 
tail-grass; 4. bullosus, Bulbous 


Fox-tail-grass ; 4. pratensis, Mea» 


dow: Fox-tail- grass. 
Alsine media, Common Chicks 
weed, . 
Althaea officinalis, Marsh-Mal- 
low. 
Alumina, Pure Clay. 
Alyssum sativum, Gold of Pleas 


. Sure. 


Amaurosis, Gutta Serena, 
Ammbe 
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Ammodytes tobianus, Sand-eel. 

Ammonia pura, Caustic Vegeta- 
ble Alkali, ni 

Amomum, Ginger; A, Carda- 
momum majus, Greater Cardamom ; 
A. C, minus; Lesser. Cardamom ; 
A. ximziber, Common Ginger, - 

Ampelites, Canal Coal. 

Amygdalus, Almond-tree; A, 
tommunis, Common Almond-tree ; 
A. Persica, Peach. 

Amylum, Starch. 


Anthoxanthum odoratum, Sweete 
scented Spring-grass. 


Elatine, Fluellin; A. Livaria, 
Toad-flax; 4. majus, Greater 
Snap-dragon 3 A. Orontium, Calf’s= 
snout. 

Anthyllis, Kidney-Vetch; A. 
vulneraria, Ladies-finger. 
 * Aphanes arvensis, Parsley-piert. 

Aphis, Plant-louse, 

Aphthae, Thrush. 


Amyris gileadeniis, Balm of Gi- Apis, Bee. 
Jead’ Tree." | Apinm, Parsley ; A. graveolens, 

Anagallis arvensis, Scarlet Pim. | Celery’; A. Pecroselinum, Common 
pernell. Parsley. ge gee 


Anarrhicas Lupus, Sea-Wolf. 

Anas ansery Goose; A.a.ferus, 
Wild Goose; A. a. mansuetus, 
Tame Goose; A. boschas, Duck; 
A. creca, Veal; A. cygnus ferus, 
WildSwan; A.c¢. mansuetus, Tame 
Swan; A. ferina, Widgeon. 


Anchusa semper-virens, Ever- 


lumbine. | 
— Arabis thaliana, Common Walle 
cress.- * eee 
Aranea Calycina, Garden Spider ; 
_ A. domestica, Common House Spider, 
Arbutus, Strawberry -tree; A. 
; Alpina, MountainStrawberry-tree ; 
green Alkanet, or Bugloss; A.| A. Uxedo, Common Strawberry- 
_ officinalis, Greater Garden Bugloss; | tree; A. Uva ursi, Bear-berries. 
A. lutea, Yellow Alkanet; <A, ArGium Lappa, Burdock. 
tivétoria, Dyer’s Alkanet. | Ardea major, Heron; A. stellas 
Anemone, Wind-flowgr ; A. Al. } ris, Bittern. v satin 
pina, Blue Mountain Anemone ; Areca catechuy Faselanut ; A. oles 
A. xemorosa, Wood-Anemone ;. A. | racea, Cabbage Palm. 
pratensis, Datrk-flowered, or Mea. 


-| | Arenarta. marina, Sea-sputrey 
dow Anemone; 4. falsatilla, | Sandwort. 


Pasque-flower; A. rauunculoides, | Argilla, Clay ; A. aerata, aerated 
Yellow Wood- Anemone. Argile; A. apyra, Porcelain Clay ; 
Anethum faniculum, Common | A. Lithomarga, Fuller’s Earth. 
Fennel. Aristolichia Clentatitis, Slender 
Angelica ‘Archangelica, Garden | Birthwort ; A. longa, Long Birth. 
Angeliea 5» A. sylvestris, Wild | wort; A. rofunda, Round Birth. 
Angelica. wort. ; wi: 
Anguts fragilis, Blind.worm, | - Arnica montana, German Leos 
- Anthemis Cotula, Fetid Chamo. | pard’s-bane. . at hi] 
mile; A. zobilis, Common'Chamoz 
mile; A. tindforia, Ox-eye Cha- 
momile. 
Anthericum calyculatum, Marsh | thium, Common Wormwood; A. 
Spider-wort,? | dracunculus, Tarragon; A. mariti. 


-Ground. Nuts. 


| Hey 


od ee <i ee Swe. 


_. Antirrhinum, Snap-dragon 3. Ay 


Aquilegia vulgaris, Common Coe 


A ee 


Arrachis Hypogaios Americanus, - 


Artemisia, Mugwort; A. Absing— 


ee 


4 


pendriuim, Hart’s-tongue ; 


Nightshade; 4. mandragora, Man- 
‘drake, » 


‘berry. 


White Beet ; 2. maritima, Sea Beet. 
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sma, Sea Wormwood ; A. vulgaris, 
Common Mugwort. 
Artocarpus, Bread-fruit-tree. 
Arum maculatum, Wake, Robin. 
. Arundo, Reed; A, arenaria, 
Matweed ;. A. calamagrostis, Small 
Reed; A. epigeios, Wood Reed; A. 
phragmites, Common Reed.. 
Asarum Europeum, Asatabacca. 
Aspalathus, African Broom. — 
Asperugo procumbens, Catchweed, 
Asperula odorata, Sweet Wood- 
roof. | | | 


Asphodelus luteus, Common Yel- 


low Asphodel ; 4. ramosus, Branch. 
ang Asphodel. | 
Asplenium, Spleenwort ; A. scolo- 
By 0h 
chomanes, Common Maiden-hair, 
Aster Tripolium, Sea Star-wort. 
Astragalus, Milk.Vetch; A. gly- } 
cyphyllos,’ Common, Milk-Vetch ; 
A, Tragacantha, Tragacanth.-tree. | 
Atriplex hastata, Wild Orache ; 
A. laciniata, Frosted Orache; A. 
iitteralis, Grass Orache ; A. portz- 
lacades, Shrubby Orache. 
Atropa Bella donnay 


Deadly 


Avena, Oat; A. elatior, Tall 
Oat-grass; A. fatua, Bearded Wild 
Oats; A. flavescens, Yellow Oat ; 
A. nuda, Naked Oat ; A. pratensis, 
Meadow Oat; A. pubescens, Rough 
Oat; A. sativa, Common Oat; A. 


stiptformis,. Skegs. 


_ Balena mysticetus, ,Commen 
Whale. : 
Ballota nigra, Black Horehound. 
Barytes, Ponderous Spar. 
Bellis perennis, Common Daisy. 
Berberisvulzaris, Common Ber- 


Beta, Beet; B. albissima, Man- 
gel-wurzel;. B. bortensis, Common 
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- Betula, Alder-tree ; B, alba, 
Common Birch; B. alnus, Com- 
mon Alder-tree ;,B. /enta, Canada 
Birch ; Bexana, Dwarf Alder-trees 

Bidens. cernua, Nodding Mary-. 
Boldin. | ee 

Blatia orientalis, Eastern Cocke 
roach,’ «- ' best pain’ § 
Boletus, Spunk; B. birsutus, 
ShaggySpunk ; B. iguzarius, Louchs 
wood. : vey 

Borago officinalis, CommonBorage. 

- Botrytes, Cauliflower. 

Brassica, Cabbage; 8B. alpinds 
Savoy; B. campestris, Field Cab. 
bage; B.Eruca, Rocket; B. Mo. 
nensis, Isle-of-Man-Cabbage; 2. 
muralis, Wall Cabbage ; B. Napus ~ 
Rape; B. oleracea, Sea-colewort, — 
B.. rapa, Turnip. 

Brixa media, Common Quaking 
Grass. | 

Bromelia ananas, Common Pine. 
apple. . 

Bromus mollis, Soft Brome-grass 5 
B. pianatus, Spiked Heath Brome- 
grass 3B. Secalinusy Smooth Rye 
Brome-yrass. . 

Bryonia alba, White Bryony. 

Bubon gummiferum, Gum-bear- 
ing Macedonian Parsley. , 

Bunium bulbo-castanum, Great 
Earth-nut; B. flexuosum, Common 
Earth-nut. 

Buxus angustifolia, Narrow- 
leaved Box ; B. semper-virens Com- 
monBox ; B. saffruticosa, DutchBox. 
|. Byssus candelaris, Yellow Pow- 
der. wort. 


Cacalia suaveolens, AlpineColt’s. 
foot. : 

Ca&us cochenillifer, Indian fig | 
tree. - ve 
Cadmia Fessilis, Calamine. - 

Callitriche antumnalis, Autumnal 
Star-grass ; C. verna, Vernal Stara, ~ 
Qrasy. “So 
; - Caltha 
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Centunculus mtnimitts, Bastard 
Pimpernell. : 
Cephalalgia, Head- ahi 
Cerussa, White Lead. 
Cervus Deer; €. Dama, Fallow 
Deer ;'C. Elaphas, Stag. 
Chaerophyllum syluestre,» Wild 
Chervil ;  C. temulentum, Rough 
Chervil. 


- €althapalastris,Marsh-marigold, 

Cambogia gutta, Gamboge-tree. 

Campanula glomerata, Clustered 
Bell-flower ; C. latifolia,Giant Be}l- 
flower; €. rapuncaloides, Creeping 
Bell-flower ; C. rapunculus, Ram- 
pion Bell-flower; C. rotundifolia, 
Round-leaved Bell-flower. 

Cancer, ‘Lobster; C. crangon, 


_ Shrimp; C. grammarus, ene Charadrius Piluvialis, Common 


Lobster; C. major, Common Crab; | Plover. 

¢: ins: White Shrimp. Chelidoxium, Horned Poppy ; CG 
Canis, Dog ; C. avicularius, Spa. corniculatum, Red Horned Poppy; 

miel; C. Graivs, Greyhound ; C.| C. majus, Greater Celandine. 

siupaufarias, Blood-hound ; C. ter. | Chenopodium, Goose-foot ; C. af. 


varius, Terrier; C.wtllaticus, Mas- | dum, White Goose-foot ; C. Bonus 


uf; C. valpes, Fox. Henricus, Perennial Goose fede: Cc. 
Cannabis sativa, Common Hemp. | maritimem, Sea Goose-foot; CL. 
Cantharides, Spanish Fly. olidum, ~ Stinking Goose-foot 5; C, 
Cap paris spinosa, Common Caper. | polyspermum, Upright Blire. 

Capra Hircas, Common Goat. Chlorosis, Green Sickness. 
Cardamine pratensis, Common) Chrysomela saltatoria, ‘Tarnip- 
Ladies-Smock. fly. . 

€ardialgia, Heart-burn. | Cicada, Flea-locust. 

Cardium, Cockle. Cichorium, Succory ; C. Exdivia, 

Carduus acaulis, Dwarf Thistle; | Endive; C. Intybzs, Wild Succory. 
&. BenediGas, Blessed Thistle; C. Cicuta virosa, Long-teaved _ 
laxceolatus, Spear- Thistle; C. ma-| ter Hemlock. 
riaaus, Milk-Thistle ; C. tomen-|  Cinchona, Peruvian Bark-tree; 
toszs, Woolly-headed Thistle: C. Brachycarpa, Dwarf Bark-tree; 

Carex acuta, Slender-spiked Seg;|C. Carbaea, Jamaica Bark-tree; 
c. arenaria, Sea- Seg; €. wulpina 4 Floribunda, St. Lucia Bark-tree3 
Great Seg. C. officinalis, Peruvian Bark-tree 5’ 

Carlina uxlgaris, Common Car- | C. Trifora, Triple-fiowered Bathe 


line Thistle. tree, 
€arpinus Betulus, Common Horn- Cistus ereticus, Cretan Rock. 
beam-tree. Rose, 
€arthamus tinGorius, Common Citrus, Citron; C. Aurantium, 
Safflower. Orange; C. Decumana, Giant Ci-- 
tron; C. Lima, Lemon-tree; C. 


Carum carui, Common Caraway. 

Caryophy llus aromaticus, Clove- 
tree. 

Cassia, Cassia; C. fistula, Purg- 
ing Cassia; (, peg Senna. Clupea, Herring ; C. bd: Shad ; 

Castor, Be iver ¢ C. fiber, Com. | C. excrasicalus, Anchovy ; C, Baie 
mon Beaver; C. meschatus, Water- Ke rengus, Herring ; C. sprattus, Sprat. 


Medica, Citron-tree. 
Clematis Vitalba, Traveller’s 


Joy. 


gat; C. aibeebitne, Musk-rat. Coceinella Rises 3 


Posts cobaya, Guinea Pig. bird, 
Cocens 


Bia Pag i x. 


_ Coerus Cai, Cochineal Inse& ; 


C. Hesperidum, Green-house Bug ;: 


C. LIlicts, Keres 3 C.Lacca, Gum- 
laceinsect ; Co malorum, Apple-tree 
Coceus; C. Phalaridis, Canary- 
grass Coccus-; C. Polonicus, Scarlet 


grain of Poland. .° 


_ Cochlearia, Scurvy - grass 3 C. 
Angelica, English Scurvy-grass ; C. 
Armoracia, Horse-radish ; C. Coro- 
nopus, Common Wort-cress ; C. of 
fcmalis, Common Scarvy-grass. 

Cocos, Cocoa. 
Coffea, Coffee-tree. 
Colchicua autumnale, Meadow 


Saffron. - 
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Corylus, Hazel-tiut-tree; C. avef. 
lana, Common Hazel-nut-tree; G, 
avellana fruclu rotundo maximds 
Pound-nut; C. Hissanica, Spanista 
Hazel-nut-tree; C. Al. 


sativa, 


| mond-nut; C. sativa, fru@u oblonge 


rubente maximo, Blood-nut. 

Costae, Ribs. 

Crambe, Sea Kale; C. maritima, 
Cliff-Cale. 

Crategus, Hawthorn; C. Aria, 
White-beam Hawthorn; C. Oxya- 
caniha,White-thorn; C. torminalisy 
Wild Service-tree. 

Crithmum maritimum, Rock Sam- 
phire. 


Coluber Berusy- Common British Crocus, Saffron ; C. sativus, Com- 


Viper; C. matrix, Common Snake. 
_ Columba enas, Domestic Pigeon. 
Comarum palustre, Purple Marsh. 
locks. | 
Conium maculatum,CommonHem- 
lock. hace | 
Convallaria, Solomon’s Seal ; C. 
_ Majalis, Lily of the Valley; C. 
multifora, Common Solomon’s Seal ; 
C. Pelygonatum, Sweet-smelling So- 
lomon’s Seal. 
Convolvulus, Bindweed; C, ar- 


wensis, Smali Bindweed ; C. Falap- | 


mon Saffron ; C. vernus, Spring, or - 
Garden Crocus. ; 
Crotolaria juncea, Chinese Hemp. 
Croton tindtorium, Dyer’s. Wild 
Ricinus. : 
Cucubalus Behen, Spatling Poppy. 
Cuculus canorus, CommonCuckow. 
Cucumis, Cucumber ; C. Anguria, 
Water Melon; ..C. Colocynthus, Coe 
loquintida ; C. mela, Common Me. 
lon; C. sativa, Common Cucum. 
ber. 


Cucurbita, Gourd ; C. lagenaria, 


pa, Jalap; C. Scammonia, Syrian | Bottle Gourd; C, lignosa, Ligne- 


Bindweed ;_ C. scoparius, . Bushy 
Bindweed ; C. sepium, Great Bind- 
weed ; C. soldanella, Sea Bindweed ; 
C. Turpethum, Vurbith. 


Conyza squarrosa, ¥ lea-bane. 


Coparfera Balsamum, Balsam of 


Copaiba-tree. 

Corallina,. Coral. 

Coriandrum sativum, 
Coriander. _ 

Cornus sanguinea, Wild Cornel. 

tree; C. suecica, Dwarf Cornel. 
Corvus, Crow ; C. corax, Raven; 
C. corone, Common Crow ; C. fru- 
gilegus, Rook; C. glandarius, Jay; 
C, monedula, Jack.daw; C. pica, 
Mag-pyes 


Common 


ous-shelled Gourd ; C. Melo-pepa, 
Erect Gourd ; C. Pepo, Pompion; 
C. verrucosa, Warted Gourd. 

Culex, Gnat. 

Cuminum Cyminum, Cummin. 

Cupressus semper-virg2as, Common 
Cypress-tree. ; 

Curculio granarius, Corn.-chafer. 

Curcuma longa, Long-rooted Tur... 
meric; C. rotunda, Round-rooted 
Turmeric. | 

Cuscuta-Epithymum, Lesser Dod. 
der; C. Europea, Greater Dodder. 

Cyclamen Europeum, Sow-breade 

Cydonia Lusitanica, Portuguese. 
Quince; C. maliforma, Apple 
Quince ; C, cblozga,Oblong Quince. 


Cynauche 
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Cynanche Miata Mumps. 
Cynara, Artichoke ; C. cardun- 
ulus,’ Cardgon ; 
Garden Artichoke. 
Cynoglossum officinale, Common 

Great Hound’s. tongue. 

Cynomia, Dog- ly. 

Cynosurus cristatus, Crested Dog’s- 
tail- grass; Cy echinatus, Rough 
Dog’s-tail-grass. 

Cyperus, Cypet-grass 5 Cy escu- 
lentus, Eatable Cyperus ; 5 Cy longus, 
Sweet Cyperus 3 C. papyrus, Paper 
Cyperus ; C. rotundis, Round Cy. 
perus. 

Cyprinus haps ea C. 
anratus, Gold Fish; C. barbus, 
‘Barbel ; C. drama, Beeatrs QitcaPs 
pio, Cap - C. aye halus, Chub Cy 
leuciscus, Dace; C. rutilus, Rouch ; 
C. Tinca, Bérichs 

Cystitis, Inflammation of the 
Bladder. * 

Cytisus laburium, 
Laburnum. 


 Da&ylis g Hlaghedavie sRoughCock’s § 
foot-grass ; D. serida, Smooth | 
Cock?s-foot- grass. 

Daphne Laureola,Spurge- Laurel ; 
D. Mezereunt, Mezereon. 
Datura Stramoniumy 
' Thorn-apple. ‘ ) 

Daueus Carota, Common Carrot. 
Delphinium consolida, Wild Lark- 
spur; D. Dip heuerie; Staves-acre. 

Bilphines' abocena, Dolphin. 

Dianthus Armeria,. Deptford 
Pink; D. Barbatus, Sweet Wil- 
liam ; D. Caryophyllus, Clove Pink ; 
D. Catete) Mountain Pink; D. 
Deltoides, Maiden Pink; D. Pr olz- 
fer, Proliferous Pink. 


Common 


Di&amnus Fraxinella, White 
Dittany. — 

Digitalis purpuredy sf Fox- 
glove. 


Dioscorea bulbifera, Miss 


| sel. 
“Cy scotymas, : 


‘E. Leas, Lentil. 


INDE YX. 


Dipssacus fullonum, Manured Tea. 


Dolichos pruriens, Coufhiges 

Doronicum Pardalianches, Great 
Leopard’s-bane. 

Draba verna, Common Whitlow. 


grass. 

Dracena Draco, Common Dra- 
gon-tree, 

Drosera rotundifolia, ‘Rounds 


leaved Sun-dew. 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion. 


/ 


| Echium vulgar es Common Viper s 


Bugloss. 

Elymus arenarius, Upright Sea 
Lime-grass. 

Emberiza rifrinallte Yellow., 
hammer ;- £. bortulana, Ortolan. 

Empetrum nigrum, Berry-bear- 
ing Heath. 


Enteritis, Tndamimnstitn of the 


Broads leaved Bowel; 


Epidendron Nizirivo) Vanillas® 

Epilobium. angustifolium, Rose- 
bay Willow-herb; &. birsutunty 
Great Hairy Willow- herb. 

Equisetum arvense, Common 
Horse-tail; E. Ayemale, Rough” | 
Honser tails E. palustre, Marsh: 
Horse-tail ; “a sybvaticuinty piulesie 
Horse.-tail. rf 

Equus babdilie Common Harte? ‘ 
E. Mulus, Mule. 

Erica vulgaris, Common Heath. 

Erigerou enn siege Flea. 
bane. 

Eriophorum, Cotton- grass ; peok. 
angustifolium, Common Gottoh- 
grass; E. polystachion, Broad-leav-~ 
ed Cotton-grass; Es waginatun 
Hare’s-tail Rush. 

Eruca aquatica, Water Caterpil- 
lar; E. sylvestris, Wood Cater. 
pillar. 

Ervum hirsutum, Corn Vetch 3+ 


bah 


PNEDCE x 


Teepe campestre, Field Eryn- | 
go; E. maritimum, Sea Eryngo. 

enw, Hedge-Mustard; EF. 
Alliaria, Garlic Hedge-Mustard ; 
E. Barbarea, Winter-cresses; E. 
cheiranthoides, Treacle Hedge-Mus- 
tard ; £. oficizale, Common Hedge- 
Mustard. 

Erysipelas, Rose. 

Erysiphile, Mildew. 

Esox Lucius, Pike. 

Evonymus Europeus, 


Spindle-tree. 


Common 


Eupatorium Cannabinum, Hemp 


Agrimony. 

Euphorbia charactas, Red Spurge; 
Ey Cyparissias, Cyprus Spurge ; op 
heltoscopta, Wart-wort. 


Ma Euphrasia officinalis, Ey e-bright, 


Faba Pichurim, Pichurim Beans. 

Fagus, Beech-tree; F. America- 
ma, American Chesnut-tree; F, 
Castanea, Chesnut-tree ; F. pumila, 
Dwarf Chesnut-tree 5 F idler dha 
Common Beech.tree. 

Falco, Eagle;. F. TURINOSIS, 
Moor Buzzard; F. Buteo, Buzzard; 
F, chrysaetos, Golden Eagle ; F. er 
aneus, Hen-harrier; F. Gyr-falco, 
Jer- Falcon; F. milvus, Kite; F. 
MiSUS, Cominen Hawk: 

Farina fecundans, Pollen. 

Fasciola hepatica, Klewk-worm. 

Felis Catus, Cat. 

FPerula Asafetida, asafcetida. 

Festuca duriuscula, Hard Fescue- 
grass; F. elatior, Tall Fescue- 
grass; F. fuitans, Flote Fescue- 
grass; F. myurus, Wall Fescue-grass; 
_ £. ovina, Sheep’s Fescue-erass ; 
_ pratensis, Meadow Fescue- _gtass ; 
\ F. rubra, Creeping Fescne-grass. 

Ficus carica, Common Fig-tree. 
«Flos, Flower. 

Fluxus umbilicus, Flux, or Sap- 
flow, 


‘Rss eee 
- 


| Fumitory. 


F. i 
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-Fontinalis antipyretica, Greatee 
~Water-Moss. 

Forficula auricularis, Ranwlit 
Formica, Ant. ob WE ARY 

Fragaria, Strawberry. 

Frasxinus excelsior, Common Ash. 

Fringilla, Finch; F. celebs, 
Chaflinch; F.. cazaria,Canary-bird ; 
F, caren Gold-finch; F. Winees 
tila, Sparrow ; F, liana Linnet 5 
F. spinus, Sian, : 

Fucus eiliatus, Fringed Sea. 
wrack ; F, esculentus, Esculent Sea. 
wrack : F. palmatus, Palmated Sea. 
wrack; I. pinnatifidus, Sweet Sea- 


| wrack ; Ff. serratus, Serrated Sea. 


wrack, 
Fumaria oficinalis, Common Fu. 
mitory'; F. solida, ee or oe 


- 


Gadus eglesinus,' Haddock ; G, 
merlangus, Whiting; G. iol Bite 
Cod. 

Galanthus nivalis, Snow-drop. 

Galeobdolou lutenin, Weasel. 
snout, * | 

Galeopsis Tetrahit, Common Net- 
tle. hemp. 

Galium, Goose-grass ;. G. iba 
vine, Cleavers; G. Bipenb Cross- 
leaved Goose-grass ; G. Ver itty 
Cheese-Rennet. 

Gasterosteus aculeatus, Common 
Stickle-back. 

Gastritis, 
Stomach. 

Genista anglica,, Needle-furze ; 


Inflammation of fife 


_G. tinGoria, Dyers’ Green-weed. 


Gentiana lutea, Common’ Gena 
tian. , 
Geranium, Crane’ sith: 
bertianum, Herb-Robert. 
Geum urbanum, Common Avens. 


G. Ra: 


Gladiolus communis, ' Common 
Corn-flag. 
Glaucium Phenicium, Red 


| Horned Poppy. . 
Glaux 


whe PE. eh oe: e 


Glare maritima, Black Saltwort. Hippuris vulgaris, Common 
Glechoma Hederacea, Ground | Mare’s-Tail. 
Ivy. 


' SHAN . | Hitudo Geoméetray Geometrical 
Glossitis, “Inflammation of the! Leech; H. miedicinalis, Medicinal 
_ Tongue. Leech ; A. sangiifuga, Horses 
Glycyrhiza glabra, Common Li- | Leech. | 
quorice. 7 Hirundo. rustica; Common Swal. 
_ Gnaphalinm Arenarium, Sandy low; H. urbica, Martin. 
Cudweed ; G. Dioicum, Mountain Holcus, Soft-grass; H. avenaces 
“Cudweed ; G. Germanicum, Com-| us, Tall Oat-grass ; HA. lanatus, 


mon Cudweed. . + Meadow Soft-grass ; H. Sorghumy 
Gossypium, Cotton-tree. Guinea Corn. | 
_Gryllus, Cricket ; G. domesticus, Hordeum cceleste, Wallachian 


Common Cricket; G. Gryllo-talpay | Barley ; A. distichum, Summer Bar- 
Mole-cricket ; G. Locusta, Locust.! ley; H. distichum nudum, Large 
ee | Naked Barley; HH.  frutescens, 
Hemataxylum Campechianum, | Bushy Barley; H. bexastichons 
Logwood. Six-rowed Barley ; Hs maritimum, 
Hedera Helix, Common Ivy. Sea-barley ; A. murinum, Wall 
Hedysarum Onobrychis, Common | Barley ; H. pratense, Meadow Bar. 
Saintfoin. - tley; H. vulgare, Common Barley 5 
~ Helianthus annuus, Common Sun. j H. Zeocriton, Bearded Barley. 
flower; H. tuberosus, Tuberous| © Humulus Lupulus, Common Hop. 
Sun-flower. Hyacinthus now-scriptusy English 
Heliotropium tricoccum, French } Hyacinth. 
‘Turnsol. peighs Hydrag yrus, Mercury. 
Helix bortensis, Common Garden| Hydrocephalus, Water in the 


Snail; HH. pomatia, Red Garden| Head. - ie 

Snail. | Hydrocotyle vulgaris, Marsh 
Helleborus, Hellebore; H. feii- | Pennywort. : | 

dus, Fetid Hellebore. Hyoscyamus niger, Common Hen. 
Hepatitis, Inflammation of ‘the | bane,» dae 


Liver. 


5 Hypericum perforatum, Perforated 
Heracleum angustifolium, Nar- 


St. John’s Wort; H. Audrosemum, 


row-leaved Cow-parsnep ; H.Sp4oz- | ‘Tutsan. 
dylium, Common-Cow-parsnep. Hy pochondriasis, Hypochondriac 
Herbarium, Herbal. | Affection, 


Herniaria glabra, Smooth Rup.| — Hyssopus officinalis, Common Hys- — 


ture-wort. |. SOP. 

_ Herpes miliaris, Ring-worm. Hystrix erinaceus,CommonHedge- 
Hesperis inadora, Dame-wort. hog. , 

\ a 


' Hieracium  auricola, Narrow- 
leaved Hawkweed; H. Pilosedla, 
Mouse-ear Hawkweed. Jasminum humile, Dwarf Yel. 
Uippobosca — eguina, Common | low Jasmine ; F. fruticans, Shrubby 
Horse-fly-; H. ovina, Sheep-fagg. | Jasmine; F. oficizale, Common Jase 
Hippophae rhamnoides, Sea Buck-} mine. | " 
thorn, a , | Jatropha,Cassada Plant ; F.elas- 
Zicay 


Fasione montana, Sheep’s-bit. 


IN DE X: 


tica, Caoutchouc ;  F. Mawihot, 
Cassava. os 

L&erus, Jaundice. 

Ichthyocolla, Isinglass. 

Ileus, Iliac Passion. 

Ilex Agquifelium, Common Hol- 
ly-tree. 

Impatiens noli-tangere, Balsa- 
mine. 

imperatoria Ostruthium, Com- 
mon Masterwort. 

Incubus, Nightmare. 

Indigofera tinGoria, Indigo- 
plant. 

Inula Helenium, Common Ele- 
campane. 

Iris fetida, Stinking Flower-de- 
luce ; I. pseudacorus, Water¥ lower- 
de-luce ; J. Xiphium, Bulbous-root- 
ed Flower-de-luce. ‘ 

Isatis tinGoria, Wild Woad. 

Isis nobilis, Red Coral. 

Fuglans regia, Common Wal- 
nut-tree. 

Funcus conglomeratus, Round- 
headed Rush ; F. effusus, Common 
Rush ; F. squarrosus, Moss-rush. 

Juniperus communis, Common 
Juniper-tree; F. Lycia, Lycian 
Juniper-tree; F. sabina, Savin. 


Fynx torquilla, Wry -neck. 


Kaempferia, Zedoary. 


Lacerta agilis, Common Green 
Lizard. | 
La@uca virosa, Wild Lettuce. 
Lamium aibum, White Dead- 
nettle ; L. purpurenm, Red Dead- 
nettle. 
> Lapis Calaminaris, Calamine. 
Lapsana communis, Common 
Nipple-wort. ; 
Larus, Gull; L. parasiticus, 
Dung-hanter ; L. ridibundus, Pe- 
wit. 
Lathyrus, Chickling Vetch; Z. 
aphaca, Yellow Vetchling; L. 
NO. XVI.e-VOLe IV, id 
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| latifolius, Broad-leaved Vetchling ; 
L. pratensis, Evetlasting Tare ; 
| L. sylvestris, Narrow-leaved Ever- 
lasting Pea;-L. tuberosus, Earth 
Nut. * 
Lavandula spica, Lavender. 
spike. : 
Lavatera arborea, Vree Mallow. 
Laurus, Bay-tree; L. estivalis, 
Deciduous Bay ; L. Benzoe, Benja~ 
min-tree ; L. Camphora, Camphor- 
tree; L. Cassia, Base Cinnamon ; 
L. Ciunamomam, Cinnamon-tree ; 
L. nobilis, Evergreew Bay; £. 
Persea, Alligator Pear-tree ; ‘om 
Sassafras, Sassafras-tree. 
Lemua, Duck’s-meat. 
~ Leontodon Taraxacum, Common 
Dandelion. . 
Leonurus Cardiaca; Common 
Motherwort. 
 Lepidium latifolium, Dittander 
Pepperwort; 4. ruderale, WNar- 
row-leaved Pepperwort. 
Lepra, Leprosy. 
Lepus, Hare; L. cuniculus, Rab- 
| bit; L. ¢imidus, Common Hare. 
Lethargus, Lethargy. 
Lichen, Liverwort ; L. aphtho- 
sus, Green Ground-Liverwort; Le 
barbatus, Bearded Liverwort; L. 
| calcareus, Calcareous Liverwort ; 
| L. calicaris, Beaked Liverwort ; 
L. caninus, Ash-coloured Groand- 
Liverwort; ZL. caperatus, Wrinkled 
Liverwort; L. cocciferus, Scarlet- 
bearing Liverwort; L. fravus, 
Yellow-powder Liverwort ; Ly 
Istandicus, Esculent Iceland Liver- 
| wort; L. omphalodes, Dark-co- 
loured Dyer’s Liverwort; L. pa- 
rellus, Craw-fish-eye Lichen; 2. 
plicatus, Officinal Stringy Liver- 
wort 3 L. pulmonarius, Lungwort. 
‘Liverwort; Z. prunastri, Com- 
mon Ragged Hoary Liverwort ; 
L. pustulatus, Spotted Liverwort ; 
| Z. Roccella, Oxchal ; L. tartarens; 
Hh Large 


~ 
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Large Yellowzsaucered Dyet’s Li- 
verwort; L. vulpinus, Gold-wiry 
Lichen. 

Lignum-vite officinalé, Com- 
mon Guaiacum. 

Ligusticum Scoticun, Scottish 
Lovage. 

Ligustrum vulgare, Privet. 

Lilium candidum, White Lily ; 
L. bulbiferum, Fire Lily. 

Limaxy, Slug. 

Linum catharticum, Purging 
Flax; £. usitatissimum, Common 
Flax: 

Ligquid-ambar Styraciflua, a 
guid Storax. 

Liriodendron Tulipifera, Tulip- 
tree. 

Lithanthrax, Pit.coal. 

Lithargyrum, Litharge, 

Lithiasis, Stone. 

Lithospermum arveuse; 
Gromwell ; 
Gromwell. 

Lobelia Dortmanua, Water Gla- 
diole. 

Lolium, Darnel; £. arvense, 
White Darnel; £. bsosnoides, 
Drank ; L. perenne, Red Datnel ; 
L. temulentum, Bearded Darnel. 

Lonicere Periclymenum, Com- 


Corn 
L. officinale, Common | 


mon Honey-suckle; L. Xylottenm, 1 


Upright Honey- suckle. 
-£otus cornicilatus, 
 Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 
Loxia pyrrhula, Ballftnch. 
Lambricus, Earth-worm. 
Lupinus albus, White Lupine. 
Lycoperdon, Puff-ball ; L. axran. 
tracum, Orange- coloured Puff-ball ; 
L. Equinum, Equestrian Pa ball 
L. proteas, Comnion Puff-ball ; 
tuber, Vruffle. 
Lycopodium clavatum, Common 
— Club-moss; Z. selago, Fir-leaved |. 
Club-moss. 
Lycopus Europeans, Water Hore. 
hound, 


Common 


E X. 


Lysimachia nummularia, Creeps | 
ing Loose-strife. ‘ 

Lythrum hyssopifalium, Hyssop . 
leaved Loose-strife ; L. Salicaria, 
Purple Loose. strife. 


Magnesia alba, Magneésia ; My 
nigra, Yianganese. 

Malva crispa, Curled Mallow 3 
M. Mauritiana, Mauritian Mal- 
low ; M. Peruviana, Peruviart 
Mallow; M. sylvestris, Common 
Mallow. 

Maungofera, Mango-tree- 

Mania, Madness. 

Maranta comosa, Hairy Arrows 
root; M. galanga, Galangal. 

Marrabile vulgare, Common 
White Horehound. 

Matricaria, chamomilla, Cha. 
momile Feverfew ; ; M. partheninm, 
Common Feverfew. 

Medicago, Medick ; M. falcata, 
Yellow Medick; M. lupulinds 


Trefoil-Medick ; M. satiody 1 ie 


cern, 
Melampyrum arvense, 


Purple 


| Cow-wheat; M, pratense, Coms 


mon Yellow Cow-wheat; M.Sy/- 
vaticum, Wood Cow-wheat. 

Meleagris gallo-pavo, Turkey. 

Melica altissina, Lofty Melic- 
grass ; M. ciliata, Fringed Melic. 
grass; M.ca@rulea, Purple Melie- 
grass; MM. aataas, Mountain Me. 
lic-grass. 

Melissa, Balm; M. Calamin- 
tha, Calamiot; M. officinalis, 
Common Balm. | 

Metiitis grandificra, Purple and 
White Balm; 4. melissophyllumy 
Reddtsh Bastard. Balm, 

Melo¢ vesicatorius, O1l-beetles 

Menispermum, Nloonsseed, 

Mentha, Mane ; ; M. arvensis, 
Corn-mint; M. prperita, Pepper- 
mint; Md, Palegians Pennysroyah ; 
M. wiridis, Speareinint. 

Menye ~ 


INDEX. 


_ Menyanthes trifoliata, Trefoil 
Buck-bean ; M.xympheoides,Fring- 
ed Buck-bean. 

Mercurialis annua, French Mer- 
cury; MM. perennis, Dog’s Mer- 

cury. 

f Mespilus, Medlar ; M. Germa- 
mica, Common Medlar.tree; M. 
\ Oxyacantha, White-thorn. 

Mica alba, Pure Mica; M. co- 
‘dorata martialis, Coloured Martial 
Glimmer. 

Miljaria, Miliary Fever. 

Milium effusum, Millet-grass ; 

M. panicum, Common Millet. 

Mimosa, Sensitive Plant; M. 

acacia, Acacia; M. Caitechu; 

Catechu ; M. Nilotica, Egyptian 
Acacia. 

Minium, Red-lead. 

Muium foutanumy 

Marsh- Moss. 

Monarda Zeylonica, Indian Hore- 
hound. 
Morus nigra, Common Mul. 
berry-tree ; M. tinéoria, Fustic. 

Moschus moschiferus, Musk- 

bearing Animal. 

Moracilla alba, White Wagtail ; 

M. flava, Yellow Wagtail; M. 
lucinia, Nightingale; M. rube- 
cula, Red-breast; M. rubetra, 
Whin-chat ; M. troglodytes, Com- 
- mon Wren. 
~ Mugil, Mullet. 

Murena Anguilla, Common 
Eel; M. Conger, Conger Eel. 

_ Mus, Mouse and Rat; M. ar- 
walis, Meadow-Mouse; M. decu- 
manus, Brown or Water Rat; M. 
messovius, Harvest-Mouse; MM. 
musculus, Common Mouse; ™. 
vyattus, Common or Black Rat; 
M. sylvaticus, Long-tailed Field- 
Mouse. 

Musca, Fly. 

Mustela, Otter and Weasel ;, M. 
_ feina,, Martin, MM. furo,' Ferret; 


Fountain 
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M. lutra, Otter: M. putorius, 
Pole-Cat; M. vulgaris, Weasel. 

Myrica gale, Sweet Gale. 

Myristica moschata, Nutmeg-tree. 

Myroxylon peruiferum, Balsam 
of Peru-tree. 

Myrius communis, Common Myr. 
tle. 

Mytilus edilis, Eatable Muscle ; 
M. margaritiferus, Pearl-bearing 
Muscle. 


Narcissus pseudo-narcissus, Daf. 
fodil. 

Nardus stri&a, Small Matweed. 

Narthecium ossifragum, Lanca~ 
shire Asphodel. 

Nepeta cataria, Cat-mint. 

Nerium anti-dysentericum, Antia 
dysenteric Rose-bay; N. Olean- 
der, South-sea Rose; N. tindfo- 
rium, Dyer’s Rose-bay. 

Nicotiana Tabacum, Tobacco- 
plant ; N. minor, English Tobacco. 

Nopalleca Indian Fig-tree. 

Numida meleagris, Guinea-hen, 

Nymphea alba, White Water- 
Lily ; NM. /utea, Yellow Water. 
Lily; N, Nelumbo, Lily of the 
Volga. 

Qcymum caryophyllatum maxi. 
mum, Pink-scented Basil; O. citri. 
odore, Citron-flavoured Basil; O. 
vulgare, Common Basil. 

Enanthe crocata, Hemlock. 
water Dropwort; O. fistulosay 
Common-water Dropwort. 

Esophagus, Gullet. 

Estrus Bovis, Gad-fly, 

Qlea Europea, Common Olive. 
tree. ; 
 Okeum Tartari per deliquinmy 
Liquid Vegetable Alkali. 

_ Oneirodynia afiva, Sleep-walke 
ing. Ne 

Oniseus asellus, Slaters. 

Ononis arvensisy Reat Harrow. 


Hhz Oph. 


| 


/ 
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Ophthalmia, Inflammation of 
the Eye. 


Origanum vulgare, Common 
Marjoram, | ' 
Ornithogalum luteum, Yellow 


Star of Bethlehem ; O. umbellatumy 


- Common Star of Bethlehem. 


Ornithopus perpusillus, Common 
Bird’s-foot. 

Oryza sativa, Common Rice. 

Orcbus, Peaseling; O. sylwes- 
zris, Bitter Vetch; O. tuberosus, 
Heath Pea. - 

Osmunda regalis, Osmund Royal. 

Ostrea, Oyster. 

Oris tarda, Bustard. 

Oiitis, Inflammation of the Ear. 

Ovis, Sheep. 

Oxalis Acetosella, CommonWood 
Sorrel. 


Panax quinquefolium, Ginseng... 
Panicum, Panic; P. Crus-Galh, 
Loose, Panic-grass; P. dadtylon, 
Creeping Panic-grass; P. milia- 


_ ceum,Miullet; P.sanguinale,Cock’s- 


foot Panic-grass ; P. verticillatum, 
Rough Panic-grass ; P. viride, 
Green Pariic-grass. 

Papawer Album, White Poppy ; 
P. Argemone, Prickly Poppy ; Vs 
Rhzas, Red Poppy. 

Papilio Brassica, Cabbage But- 
terfly. 

Paralysis, Palsy. 

Parietaria officinalis, Pellitory 
of the Wall. 

Paris quadrifolia, Herb Paris. 

Parulis, Gum-boil. 

Pastinaca sativa, Common Wild 
Parsnep. 

Pavo cristatus, Peacock. 

Pedicularis palustris, 


Marsh 


Lousewort; P. sylvatica, Com- 


mon Lousewort, 


EX. 


Perca fluviatilis, CommonPerch, — 
Peripneumonia, Inflammation of 


Orchis mascula, Early Orchis ; | the Lungs. 
O. morio, Meadow Orchis. Pestis, Pi 


ague. re 
Petroleum, Fossil Pitch; P. as- 


| phaltum, Pure Fossil-pitch; P. 


induratum, hardened Rock Oil; 
P. montana impura, Pis-asphaltum, 

Petromyzon, Lamprey ; P. Brox 
chialis,, Lampern; P. fluviatilis 


| Lesser Lamprey ;- P. marinus, Sea 


Lamprey. 

Phalena, Moth; P. Bombyx 
Morz, Silk-worm; P. Bombyx Neus 
trie, Lackey-Moth. v4 


Phalaris,Canary-grass; P.arun= 


dinacea,Painted Lady-grass ; P. ca. 
nariensis, Manured Canary-grass. 
Phaseolus, Kidney-Bean. 
Phasianus Colchicus, Common 
Pheasant ; P.Gadllus,Cock and Hen. 
Phellandrium aquaticum, Water 
Hemlock. | 
Phleum nodosum, Knotty Timo- 
thy-grass ; P. pratensis, Common 
Timothy -grass. 
Phoca vitulina, Common Seal. 


Phenix da&ylifera, Palm-tree. _ 


| Phthisis pulmonalis, Pulmonary 
Consumption. 
Picris echioides, Common Ox. 
tongue. 
Picus minor, Least-spotted Wood- 
pecker; P. viridis, Green Wood. 
pecker. 
Pimpinella, Anise; P. magua, 
Great Burnet Saxifrage; P. Saxi- 
fraga, Common Burnet Saxifrage. 
Pinguicula vulgaris, Common 
Butter-wort. ail 
Pinus, Fine-tree;. P. Abies, 
Spruce-Fir ; ~P. Cedrus, Cedar; 
P. Cembra, Arvenusly ; P. Larix, 
| Larch-tree ;, P. picea, Yew-leaved 
Fir; P. pinea, Stone-pine; P. 
pineaster, Wild-pine 5 P, sylvestris, 
Scotch Fir, 


- 


Piper; 


‘Reatel 5 eae 
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Piper, Pepper ; P. Cubeba, Cu- 
bebs ; P. nigrum, Black Pepper. 
Pistacia, Pistachia ; P. lentis- 
cus, Mastich-tree ; P. terebinthus, 
Pistachia-tree. 
Pisum maritimum, Sea- 
sativum, Common Pea. 
- Plantago Coronopus, -Buck’s- 
horn Plantain ; P. Zanceolata, Rib. 
wort Plantain; P. major, Greater 
Plantain; P. maritima, Sea Plan- 
tain. | . 
Platanus occidentalis, Western 
Plane-tree ; P. orientalis, Eastern 
Plane-tree. 
Pleuritis, Pleurisy. 
Pleuronedes flesus, Flounder ; 


Pea; P. 


P. limanda, Dab; P. maximus, © 


Turbot; P. platessa, Plaise ; P. 


solea, Soal or Sole. 
» Plumbago, Black Lead. 

Plumbago Europea, European 
Lead-wort. 

Poa annua, Annual Meadow- 
grass; P. aquatica, Reed Meadow- 
grass; P. compressa, Flat-stalked 
Meadow - grass; P. maritima, 
Sea Meadow-grass; P. palustris, 
Marsh Meadow-grass ; P. praten- 
sis, Smooth-stalked Meadow-grass; 
P. trivialis, Roughish Meadow- 
grass. Nae A 

Podagra, Gout. 

Polygala, Miik-wort; Pe See 
neka, Rattle-snake Root; P. vul- 
garis, Common Milk-wort. 

Polygonum, Snakeweed ; P. avi- 
culare, Knot-grass Snakeweed ; P. 
Bistorta, Great Bistort; P. Con- 
volvulus, Climbing Buck-wheat ; 
P. Fagopyrumys Buck-wheat; 2&. 
hydropiper, Water-pepper P. ta- 
taricum, Siberian Buck-wheat 5 FR. 
Viviparumy Small Bistort. 

Polypodinm, Polypody ; P. Fi. 
lix-mas, Male Fern; P. Oreop- 
“geris, Heath Polypody; P, wal- 
gare, Common Polypody.  - 
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Polytrichum commune, Great 
Golden Maiden- hair. 

Populus alba, White Poplar ; F 
balsamifera, Carolina Poplar; P. 
fastigata, Po-Poplar; P. Nigt ay 
Black Poplar ; P. tremula, Tremb- 
ling Poplar. 

Portulaca oleracea, 
Paurslane. 

Potamogeton natans, Broad-leaved 
Pond-weed. : 

Potentilla, Cinquefoil; P. az- 
serina, Silverweed; P. argentea, 
Hoary Cinguefoil; P. fruticosay 
Shrubby Cinguefoil; P. repians, 
Common Cinquefoil. 

Poterium Sanguisorba, Upland 
Burnet. i : 

Primula, Ptimrose; P. Poly- 


Common 


| authus, Polyanthus; P. veris, Cow- 


slip; P. vzlgaris, Common Prim- 
rose. : : 
Prunella vulgaris, Common 


self-heal. 


| 
; 


Prunus, Plum-tree; P. Arme=- 
niaca, Apricot-tree; P. Cerasiusy 
Common White Cherry; P. do- 
mestica, Common Plum-tree; P. 
insititia, Bullace Plum ; P. Padus, 
Bird-cherry ; P. spimosay Sloe. 
tree. 

Psittacus, Parrot. 

Psora, Itch. 

Preris aquilina, Female Fern. 

Prerocarpus santalinus, Red 
Sandal Wood. 

Pulex, Flea. 
Pulmonaria officinalis, Common 
Lungwort. it 
Punica granatumy Common Po- 
megranate-tree ; P. nana, Dwarf 
American Pomegranate. 
Pyrus, Apple and Pear-tree ; P. 
Aria, White-beam Hawthorn ; oni 
aUucuparia, Quicken-tree ; P. com- 
munis, Pear-tree; P. Cydonia, 
Quince-tree; P. domestica, True 
Service-tree; P. hybrida, Bas- 
tard 
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tard Mountain Ash; P, malas, 
Crab-tree. 


Quassia amara, Bitter Quassia; 
Q. Simarouba, Simarouba. 

Quercus, Oak; Q. Aegilops, 
Large Prickly cupped Spanish Oak ; 
Q. cerris, Smaller Prickly cupped 
Spanish Oak; Q. coccifera, Coc- 
cus-bearing Oak; Q. esculus, 
Beach-oak; Q. Rebur, Common 
Oak; Q.suber, Cork.tree. 


| 

Raja, Ray-fish ; R. oe 
Rough Ray ; R. batis, Skate; R. 
clavata, Thornback ; R. pastina- 
ca, Sting Ray; R. torpedo, Elec. 
tric Ray. | 

Rallus aquaticus, Water-rail; 
R. crex, Land-rail. 

Rana, Frog; R. Bufo, Toad; | 
RR. esculenta, Eatable Frog; R, 
temporaria, Common Frog. 

Ranula, a swelling on the 
Tongue. 

Ranunculus,Crowfoot; R. aeris, 
Butter-cup; R. aquaticus, Water 
Crowfoot; &. arvensis,Corn Crow- 
foot; R. auricomus, Sweet Wood 
Crowfoot ; R. bu/bosus, Bulbous 
‘Crowfoot; R. ficaria, Pilewort; 
R, Flammula, Lesser Spearwort ; 
R. lingua, Greater Spearwort; 
R. sceleratus, Round-leaved Water 
Crowfoot. 

Raphanus, Radish; R. Rapha. 
mistrum, White-flowered, or Joint. 
ed Charlock; R. sativus, Common 
Radish, 

Reseda lutea, Base-Rocket; R. 
Futeala, Yellow-weed, or Dyer’s. 
weed. . 

Rhamnus catharticus, Purging 
Buckthorn; 2. Frangula, Ae 
Buckthorn. . 


Kheam gaimatum, Palmated 
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hubarb; R. rhaponticum, Come 


/mon Rhubarb. 


Rhinanthus Crista-Galli, Yel« 
low Rattle, 

Rhodiola communis, Rosewott, 
the Yellow. 

Rhus Copallinum, Narrow- 
leaved Sumach; &.coriaria, Elm- 
leaved Sumach; R. Cotzmus, Yel 
low Sumach; R. typhinum, Virgi- 
nian Sumach. 

Ribes Alpinum, Sweet Moun- 
tain-Currant; R.grossularia,Rough 
Gooseberry; R. xzgrum, Black 
Gooseberry; R. reclinatum; Red 
Gooseberry; R. Rubrum, Com. 


mon Red Currant; R.wya-crispag — 


Smooth Goose-berry. 

Ricinus communis, Castor-nut. 

Robinia pseudo-acacia, Acacia, 
the False, 

Rosa arvensis, White-flowered 
Dog-rose; R. canina, Dog-rose ; 
R. centifolia, Hundred-leaved Rose; 
R. Gallica, French Rose; R. mun- 
di, Rose of the World; R. Rubi. 
ginosa, Sweet Briar; R. Spinosissiq 
ma, Burnet Rose; R.willosa, Ap- 
ple-Roseé. 

Rosmarinus officinalis,Rosemary ; 
R. o. angustifolia, Narrow-leaved 
Rosemary ; R. 0. latifolia, Broads 
leaved Rosemary. 


Rubeola, Measles. 


Rubia tinGorium, Wild Madder,. 


Rubrgo, Rust. 

Rubus ar&icus, Vwarf Crimson 
Bramble; R. cesiuz, Dew-berry 
Bush ;R.chamemorus,Cloud-berry; 
R. coryltfolius, Hazel-leaved Brame 
ble; &. fruticoses,; Common Brama 
ble; R. Ideus, Raspberry; Ri 
eccidentalis, Virginian Raspberr 
Bush; R. odoratus, Sweet-scentes 
ed Raspberry ; &. saxatilis, Stones 
Bramble. | sar, 

Rumex acetosus, Common Sors 
rel; &, acecosella, Sheep*s Sorrel ; 

. R. acutury 


—— Se re en 
i ile ye gh a ie eee lly <a 
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R. acutus, Sharp Dock; R. agua- 
ticns, Water-Dock; &. crispusy 
Curled Dock; R. obtusifolius, 
Broad-leaved Dock ; 2. sanguina- 
rius, Bloodwort. 


. Ruscus  aculeatus, Common 
Knee-holly. 

Ruta graveclens,;CommonBroad- 
leaved Garden Rue. 


Saccharum officinarum, Sugar- 
cane. 

Sagina procumbens, Pearlwort, 
the Procumbent. 

Sagittaria ee, Common 
Arrow-head. 

Salicornia Sri Sooty Shrubby 
Samphire; 8. Aerbacea, Jointed 
Glasswort. 

Salix alba, White Willow ; S. 
omy gdalina ; Almond-leaved Wil- 
low; S. Babslinica, Weeping 
Willow ; S. capreata, Sallow ; 
S. cinerea, Sallow- Willow ; S. fra. 
gilis, Crack-Willow ; 8. Deiipken 
Herbaceous Willow ; 5. pentandra, 
Sweet Willow ; 8. purpurea, Rose 
Willow; 8S. vedi Red Willow; 
8. triandra, Smooth Willow; S. 
wimtnaits, Osier. 

Salmo alpinus, Charr; S. eper- 
fie Smelt; S. fario, Trout ; 

8. salar, Common Salmon; S. 
Thymalus, Umber or Grayling. 

Salsola fruticosa, Shrubby Salt- 
wort; §, kali, Prickly Saltwort. 

Salvia Pratensis, Meadow Cla- 
ry ; §. officinalis, Common Large 
Sage; S. tomentosa, Balsamine 
Sage; 8. Verbenaca, Wild English 
Clary. 

Sambucus ebulzs, Dwarf Elder ; 
S$. nigra, Common Elder. 


Sanguis Draconis, Dragon’s 
Blood. 

Santalum album, Yellow, oF 
White, Sanders, 


rupestre, Rocke Stone-crop ; 
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Saponaria officinalis, Common 
Soapwort. 

Satureta hortensis, Summer Sa- . 
vory ; S. montana, Winter Savory. 
Satyrinm bircinum, Satyrion. 

Saxifraga granulata, Saxitrage 
the Common. 

Scabiosa arvensis, Field Scabious; 
S. succisa, Devil’s-bit Scabious. 

Scandix sdcsrata, Cicely the 
Sweet; §. Pe&enx, Common Shep- 
herd’s Needle. 

Scarabeus Melslontha, Chafer. 

Schanus Mariscus, Rush.grass, 
the Prickly. 

Scilla maritima, Common Par 
Scirpus lacustris, Bull-rush ; 
maritimus, Salt-marsh Club-rush 3 
S, palustris, Marsh Creeping Club. 

rush, 

Sciurusvul ‘garis,Common Squir- 
rel, 

Scleranthus annuus, Annual Kna- 
well. 

Scolopax arquata, Curlew; S. 
gallinago, Snipes S. rusticoldy 
Woodcock. 

Scomber Thunnus, Tunny. 
Scorbutus, Scurvy. 
Scrophularia nodosa, Great Figs 
wort. 

Scutellaria galericulatay Com- 
mon Scull-cap. 

Secale cerealey Common Rye. 
Sedum acre, Wallspepper; S. 
reflexum, Yellaw Stone-crop; 8%. 
Se 


A 


Telephium, Orpine Stone«crop. 
Selinum palustre, Milk-weed, 
the Marsh... 

Semperviwum teforum,Common _ 
House-leek. 

Senecio Facobea Ragwort; §, 
vulgaris, Common Groundsel, 
Sepia, Cuttle-fish, 

Serratula arvensis, Corn Saw. 
wort; S$, timé¢foria, Common Saw- 
WOIT, 

Sileue 


a 
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» Silene nutans, Nottingham Catch. 

fly. | ; 
Silex, Flint. 

Sinapis alba, White Mastard ; 
S. arvensis, Charleck; 8. wigra, 
€ommon Mustard. © 

Singultus, Hiccough. 

Sison -Amomum, Common Bas- 
tard Stone-parsley. 

Sisymbrium amphibium, Radish 
Waiter-cress; S. Nasturtium, Com- 
mon Water-cress; S§.Saphia, Flix. 
weed Water-cress. 

Sium angustifolium, Upper Wa- 
ter Parsnep; 8. /atifolium, Broad- 
leaved Water Parsnep; S. xodifo- 
rum, Creeping Water Parsnep; S. 
sisarum, SKirret. 

Smilax Sarsaparilla, 
rilla. 

Solanum, Nightshade; 8. Dul- 
camara, Woody-Nightshade; 8S. 
Lycopersicon, Love-apple; S. it~ 
grum, Common Nightshade ; 8. 
Laberosum, Potatoe. 

Solidago Virgaurea, 
Golden-Rod. 

Sonchus arvensis,, Corn Sow- 
thistle ; 8. oleracens, Common Sow- 
thistle; S. palustris, Marsh Sow- 
thistle. 

Sorbus aucuparia, Quicken-tree ; 
S. domestica, True Service-tree ; 
S. hybrida, Basiard Mountain-ash. 

Sparganium erectuiy Greater 


Common 


Burweed. 


Spartium junceum,Spavish Broom; 
S. scoparium, Common Broom. 
| Spergula arvensis,Corn Spurrey. 
Sphacelus, Mortification. 
Sphagnum palustre, Grey Bog- 
moss. 
Sphinx, Hawk-moth. 
Spinacia oleracea, Spinach. 
Spiraea ulmaria,Meadow Sweet. 
Spongia officinalis, Common 
Sponge. > : 
“Squalus Canicula, Spotted Shark; 


Sarsapa- 


INDEX. 
S.Carcharias, Great White Sharks © 


S. maximus, Basking Shark. - 
Stachys, Woundwort; 8. palus- 
tris, Clown’s All-heal; S. sy/vas 
tica, Hedge-nettle Woundwort. 
Statice Armeria, Common Thrift; 
S. Limonium, Lavender- Thrift. 
Stanuum, Tin. 
Steatites, Soap-earth. 
Strabismus, Squinting. 
Strix fammea, Common Owl. 
Sruthio Camelus, Ostrich. 
Sturnus vulgaris, Starling. 
Siyrax, Storax-tree; S. Bere 
zoe, Benzoin ; 8. officinalis, Come 
mon Storax-tree. 34 
Succinum, Avober. ; 
Suffusio mellita, Honey-dew. 
Sus scrofa, Common Hog. 
Swietenia, Mahogany. 
Symphytum officinale, Common 
Comfrey. 
Syncope, Swoon. 
Syringa vielgaris, Common Li- 
lac. “habia 


a 


' Taenia, Tape-worm. 
Talpa Europaeus, 
Mole. - 
Tamarindus Indica, Tamarinds 
tteei ys. ] 
Tamariseus Gallica, French Tas 
marisk. 
Tamus Africana, African Bryo- 
ny ; 7. communis, Black Bryony 3 
T. Cretica, Spotted Bryony of 
Crete; JT. -racemosay 
Bryony ; 7. variegata, American 
Bryony. 
Tanacetum vulgare, Common 
‘Tansey. : 
Taxus baccata, Common Yewe 
tree. j 
Teres, Round long Worm. 
Termes pulsatorium, Deaths 
Watch. ‘ir | 
Testudo, Tortoise ; T. imbricata, 
Hawk’s-bill Tortoise; 7. midas, 
Com. 


European 


Branched: 


Te Nae Dix: 


Commit Tuttle ;. T, Orbicularis, 
Common;River- Turtle. 
Tetrao coturnix, Quail ; 
dix, Partridge, 7. Citiks -Com.. 
mon Grouse; 7. i ee Woogae 
cock, e j 
eae Gtiskoonen. 
Leacrium chamaedrys, Common 
Germander.;' LT. marum,Marum 
_ Germander; T. scordium, Water 
Germaridens rir Reesatitvnen, Wibod | 
Garmiaddens rt 
ThaliGrum, flavin 
Meadow.Rue.. » 
Thea Boheay» Black Tea- tree ; 
TL. viridisy.Green-tea. 


Common | 


Theobroma Cacao, Chocolate: 
tree. - 
Theriaca Andromachi, Venice 


Treacle. 

Thlaspi arvensey Smooth ‘Mi. 
thridase, Mustard 5.7. Bursa pas- 
toris, Shepherd’ $ Parse. 

_» Thymus, Thyme; .T. Aeiigos, 

Wild. ‘Basil ds caeny laa: Com- 
mon Thyme; 7. vulgaris, Gar- 
den Thyme... 

Tilia Europea; Common Lime- 
tree. 

Tinea capitis, Scald-head. 

Tofieldia palustris, Marsh Spi- 
der-wort. 

Toluifera balsamum, Balsam of 
Tolu.tree. 

Tormentilla ere&a, 
Tormentil. 

Trachea, Wind-pipe. 

Tragopogon porrifolium, Papal 
Goat’s-beard ; T. pratense, Yellow 
Goat’ssbeard. 

Trapa natans, Water Caltrops. 

Trifolium arvense, Hare’s-foot 
Trefoil ; 1. fragiferum, Strawber- 
ry Trefoil; 7. medium, Red, or 
* Perennial Clover; 7. Medilotus, 
Melilot-Trefoil ; 7. pratense,Com- 
mon Clover; 7. procumbens, Hop- 
Clover ; T. repens, White Clover. 
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Lriglochin.maritimam, Sea Ars 
row-grass;  T. hefusires Marsh 
Arrow. ~-2NASS.. . 

Trigonella HF ~recUily Bes. 

nogreek, 
| . Lringa ikea Dapling San 

Piper ; Ty pugnax, Ruf T.Va 
nellus, Lapwing, : 

Triticum, Wheat; 7. aestivym, 
Spring Wheat, ; 2% hybernum, Wine 
ter- Wheat; i ac Polonicum, Polish 
Wheat; vi repens, Dog’s Grass 
Ry Spelta, Speir, or Germany 

Wheat';... 7: turgidum, Thick 
| spiked Wheat. hi 


Luber cibarium, Truffle... “aa? 

Tulipa Gesneriana, Commpn 
Garden, . Tulips . . 7.; eaauerte 155 
Wild Tulip. 

Turdus merulay. Blackbird ;. x 
musicus, Lhrostle, . 

Tur tits glagya, Smooth peng 
mustard, 

Tussilago. eaukite, reper 
Colt’s- foot ; oD. Apbrida,. Long. 
stalked Colt? $- foot ; 1y Hesaqtase 
| Butter-burr. 44 

Typha angustifolia, Small Cat’s. 
tail; 7, latifolia, Great Cat’s. 
tail, 


— Kaceiniam, myrtillus, Bilberry ; 
V. Oxycoccos, Cranberry ; V. xli- 
ginosum, Great Bilberry ; V. Via 
tis-Idega, Red Whortleberry. 
Valeriana locusta, Corn-salad ; 
V. officinalis, Great Wild Vale. 
riansi: 
Varicella, Chicken Pox. ! 
Verbascum nigrum, Datk or 
Black Mullein; /. Thapsus, Great 
| White Mallein. 


Verbena officinalis, Vervain, the 
Common. 

Veronica, Speedwell; V. ana. 
gallis, Narrow-leaved ‘Pimpernell 
Speedwell ; V, Beccabunga, Brook. 

Vi lime ; 
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lime; V. Chamedrys, Wild Ger- 
mander 3; V. officinalis, Common 
Speedwell ; V. scutellaria, Nar- 
row-leaved Speedwell. 

Vespa, Wasp ; V. coardtata, 
Small Wasp; VsCrabro, Hornet; 
V. Vulgaris, Common Wasp. 

Vespertilo, Bat. 

Vicia, Vetch, or Tare's* 7, 
Craccg, Tufted Vetch; 7. faba, 
Bean; V. lathyroides, Strangle 
Vetch; V. sativa, CommonVetch ; 
V. sepium, BushVetch ; /. sylwati- 
ez, Wood Vetch; Vi. tuberosus, 
Earth-nut, or Sow-bread. 

Vinca minor, Lesser Perrt- 


winkle. 
Viola, Violet ; V.caxzina, Dog’s 
Violet ; /. odorata, Sweet Violet ; 


V. tricolor, Heart’s Kase. 
Viscum album, Common Mis- 
seltoe. ae 
Vitis vinifera, Common Vine. 


Ulex Europaeus;Common Furze. 
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Ulimus campestris, Elm Tree. 
Ulva palmata, Palmated Sea~ 
wrack. 

Ureeola elastica, 


| Caoutchouc 
Vine. 
Ursus, Bear; U. aréos, Black 
Bear ;- U. ator, Racoon ; U, lus- 
cus, Wolverene;, U. maritimus, 
Polar Bear; U. moles, Common 
| Badger. ish 
Urriea dioica, Common Nettle ; 
LU. pilulifera, Roman Nettle; U. 
urens, Lesser Stinging Nettle, 
Urticaria, Nettle-rash. 


Xanthium Strumariumy Lesser 
Burdock. 


1 eS Se a 
Zanthoxylon, Prickly 
wood. 
Zea Mays, Maize. , 
Zizania aquaticay Water-Zi. 
zany. 
| Zostera Aloides, Water Aloe ; 
Z. marina, Sea-grass-Wrack, 


Naki, 
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GENERAL INDEX 


OF REFERENCE 


TO 


The Economical, Medical, and Physiological Faéts dispersed 
| through various Articles. 


! A: 
ABSORBENTS, ste Chalk. 
Abstergents, see Bee-glue. — 
Acid, the Marine; see Gout :— 

its economical uses ; seé Bleach- 
ing—substances: that yield végéta- 
ble acid; see Vinegar. 

Acidity of the stomach, see 
Gentian. 

Ague, rélieved by Snakeroot ; 
Sage; gruel; bark; electricity; 
spiders; arsenic; avers; bistort; 
Coffee ; Germander; Holly ; Nux- 
vomica; Orache; Silver- weed ; 
Sloe-treé; Stone-crop; Willow- 
bark, &c. 


Air, how to purify, see Cham- 


ber, Evergreen, Wells, &¢. 

Alder, its use in fencing, see 
Fence. 

Ale, to clarify, see Albumen, 
Common Burnet Saxifrage—to im- 
prove its flavour, see Fern. 

Alkali, vegetable, may be obtain- 
ed from Horse-chesnuts, Spanish 
Lilac, Beech-tree, Common Broom, 
Glass-wort, Grass-wrack, Arrow- 
grass, Goose-foot, Purslane,Orache, 
Sea-plantain, Tamarisk, Sea-holly, 
Stone-crop, Teasel, Artichocke, 
Thistle, Fern, Mugwort, &c. 

Alum, substitute for, see Club- 
Mmoss;--is also extracted from 
Shale, 


Anchovies, substitutes for; see 
Sprat ; — their management, see 
p. 392, Suppl. 

Animation,suspended ; seeDeath,; 
Drowning, Frost, Galvanism, Light- 
ning, Siispension by the Cord, &c. 

Antidotes, see Coffee; Lead, &c. 

Antiscorbutics, see Cloud-berry, 
Dame-wort, Radish, Fir-tree, Pep- 
perwort, Scurvy-grass, &c. 

Antiseptics, see Bilberry, Bistort, 
Buckthorn, Carrots, Cherries, Cus 
cumbers, Fixed Air, Lemon, &c. » 

Antispastnodics, ~see Bismuth, 
Goosefoot, Musk, Zinc: 

Aperietits, see Anemone, Bryo- 
ny, Burdock, Goose-grass, Madder, 
Radish, Sassafras, Strawberry, Tar- 
tar, Charcoal, &c. 

'Aphthe, relieved by Borax, 
House-leek, &c: ( 

Apoplexy, see Rosemary. | 

Apple-trees, to protect, see Ine 
sects, p. 433, Suppl. , 

Apricots; to increase their ferti- 
lity, see Irrigation, Ivy. 
Arrow-root; see Orchis. 
Arsenic, see Antidote ;~-danger 
of employing it in granaries, see 
Corn. ni ‘ao | 
Artichoke, substitute for, sé¢e 
Milk-thistle. 

Asparagus, substitutes for, see 
Heeb 2 Black 
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Black Bryony ; Burdock ; Goat’s- 
beard; Hop; Swallow-wort: . 

Ass’s Milk; see Catarrh. 
_ ~ Asthma, remedies for, seeAnise ; 
Coffee ; Daisy ; Dame-wort ; Gal- 
banum; Garlic; Gum; Honey; 
Horehound; Ipecacuanha; Ma- 
tum; Marsh-mallow; Mastic; 
Mustard; Orache; Oxymel of 
Squuills ; Seashir' Zine. 

_Astringents, see Alum; Cate- 
chu ; Cornel-tree ; Cudweed:; Cy- 
press ; -Daisy 5 Gall ; Logwood ; 
Peruvian-bark; Service- tree; 3 Sloe- 
tree.” 

Atrophy, causes of, see Con- 
sumption. ree 


B. 
Bakings difficolty of, and atten- 


tion necessary inj sce Bread. 

Bails, pesanst: for, Doises, see 
Coughin.- > aj? 

; ‘aslo y dire@innai te making, 
see Earth-banks...... 

_Barilla,. vegetables from which it 
may be. procured,.-see ,Salt-wort; 
Sangphire,. the ,Shrubby ;. Atrow; | 
grass;. Goose- foots Grass-orache ; 
“Grass- wrack 5 Orpine; . the. ,.Com- 
mon; hatinbecoktes Eryngo 3; Sea- | 
plantain ; Tensehs Tamarisky 

Bark (Peruvian), , useful in the 
Ague ;—a substitute for, see Avens; | 
W fallaw 5 Germander ; dnlonse-ches-| 
nut ( Suppl. 3 Netile (Suppl.)- 
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Basket-work, see Bent-grass ; 


| Birch-trée, ~ 
Bayley’s Patent Blacking, Recipe" 


to make, see Blacking. 

| Beef, method of preserving, see 
Flesh-meat.. 
. Beer, may be brewed from 
‘Buck-bean, without Malt, see 
Malt ; Juniper-tree (Suppl.) ; Bark 
(Suppl. )j—how to clarify, see 
Avens; Anise; Common Bur- 
net-Saxifrage ; Brewing ; — bot- 
tled, how to improve, see Bot- 


-tle;—distempers-of, see Brewing. 


Bees, vegetables frequented by 
them, see Balm’; Bugloss; Bell- 
flower; Bind-weed; | Blue-bottle ; 
Briar ;, ‘Spanish Broom ; Alder- 
Buckthorn ; Buck - wwhiaat, the 


Climbing ;. Butter-cup ; Borage; 


| Lime-tree ;, Lupine,;, Self-heal + 
Sumach-tree, the Virginian ; Sun- 
| flower, Thyme; Vetch; —ad- 
vantageous food for, see. ‘Hawk- 
weed; Heath; Acacia, (Suppl.) ; 
hare to expel from their pager 
see Mugworts. - s:.0/ 

Bellows, for bee-hives, desexip- 
tion.of, see Bee-hives. 

Belly-ach, relieved by Castor- 
oil ;—see also Ney, Tobaese, Zan- 
thoxy ‘lon. 

Bile, relieved By Golmbettooks 

Bilious-diseases, - remedies for, 
see Acids. 

..Bird-lime,. see Bread- Sruiigt tree. 


Bark-worm, How to detixaya sce] .. Bite_of a Mad-dog, remedies for, 


Baring. +. 
arley-bread, a ee in the Gout. 


_ Barley and Qats, reason of, their}, 


enormous prices; see Corn, 
Barm, method of raising a’ bu-, 
shel of four,, with a tea- -spoonful 
of, see Baking. | 


Barometer, a natural one, see ||, yield, , see 


‘Spider. 


amanuafacisred into, see Birch-tree ; 
Spaviish Broom; Osier ; Willow, 
&ec, 


see Eschallot ; 
pernel... 


laverwort ; Pim- 


alagke askeus its dctazselita 
how counteracted; see Caterpillar. 
Black dyes, substances: which 
Hemp - Agrimony ; 
Ash; Barnoceucibas ; Bugle; Bur- 


Baskets, plants whith; may be. net’ the Great; Agaric ; Christo- 


pher the. Herb ;,Cinnamon ; Li- 
verwort; Logw ood ; Loose-strife ; 
Scull- 


Black, Spanish, pas made, see 
‘| Gork.: 


—_—=— 


-_" 
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Seulledap Seine tree 5 Verdi- | 
grease}. bs 
Black- ‘boats i uses, see Pewter: 
Blisters; substatices used for, see 


Buteersoup} ‘Spanish Flies; Mus) 


tard-seed 5 Vinegar;  Morsé-ra- 
dish ; Crow=foot ; ‘Spurge-Olive. 

Blite, to prevent, see Inseéts.: 

Blood-spitting, causes of, andr re- 
medics for, .see Bleeding.’ 

Blue Carmine, how: made, see 
Molybdeena.. 9 1. LOTS 

Blue dyes, vegetables which. 
yield,'see Ash ; Bleod-wort ; Pop- 
py, the Horned. 

Blue Lake, how made; see Mo- 
lybdoena. a 


‘Blue’ Pigments, plants whiel af- 


ford, see Blue-bottle, 

Boats, good timber for, see Al- 
der-tree. ob et) 

-" Bogsyhow sviele dr; vii alt 
- Bolsters, materials for, see Rab- 
pit; Cat’s:tail, 

Ae, old, how to deuce: to 
their original whiteness; see 
Bleaching.» 

Bow-strings and Fishing-lines, 
material for, see Aloe. 

Brandy, ‘vegetables from which 
‘it may be procured, see Carrots ; 
Gooseberry (Suppl:) ; Plam-tree. 

Brass, how composed, see Zine 
* Bread, how to detect adultera: 
tions in, see Alum ;—substitutes 


for, see Acorns ; All-heal; Ar- | 
yow-head 3) Asphodel ;- Bean 
- Beech- nut ; Bistort, the Small 


Bran ; Brorié-erass ; Bryony, the 
White; Buck-bean ; Buck-wheat; 


Canary-grass ; Clover ; Clab-rush, 
the Salt- brea Corn-flag, the 


Common ; Couch-grass’s ; «Dog’s- ' 
tail-grass, the Rowsh ; Dropwort, | 
‘the Common 5 Fern ; ; Floté-Fescué- | 
the White; | 


grass; Goose-foot, 
~~ Gromwell;” Gninea Corn; Hay; 
Knot-grass; Lentil ; 
Lily, the Yellow atid White Wa- 


D } 
Lime-grass; 
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iter 5’ Maize; Marsh-Marigold ; 

| Matweed ; * Meadow-sweet 3. Mil- 
Jets Pease ; Pile-wort ; Resid, the 
epleeny ; Rocket: Seg, the Sea; 
| Silver-weed ; Solomon's Seal ; Sor- 
rel, the Common; Spinach ; Spur-’ 


| irey Star of. Bethlehem; Straiv- 


‘berry; Succory; .Turnip-rooted¥ 
‘Cabbage; Vetch; Wake-Robin; _ 
“Water Caltrops ; Wheat-grass ; 
“Yam; Zizany. . 

Breath, fetid, relief for, see 
Cherry; ° Fasel-nut. 

Breathing, shortness of, relieved 

by Aather. ) 

pron, recipe for making ste 

- Diet.. 

ban dyes) nEzetabiles which 
yield, see Aloe; .Asarabacea ; 
| Avens; Purging’ Buck-thorn; 
Buck.thorn, the Sea; Buck-wheat ; 
Comfrey; Dog-rose; Elder.;\Hops; 
Chesnut ; Livetwort 3 Tariarisk, 
the German. 

Bruises, excellent remedies for; 
see Ar quebusade Water; Madder ; 
Spermaceti ; Spirit of Wine: reed 

Bugs, to destroy, see Flower-de- 
Ince; Inseéts ; Oil s—preserva- 
tive against, see Christopher the 
Herb. rae 

Buildings, how to ‘preserve 
against Fire, see Fire-proof. 

Bush-harrow, its uses, see Dib- 
ble. Didianetini 

Butter, substitutes for, see Bay- 
tree j—directions for making, sec 


| Churning;—tor tinging, see Marsh- 


Manigold. 
Butterflies, plants most frequent 
ed-by, see Soap-wott. 


C. 


Calculus, see Fixed Aur. 

Cancers, remedies for, see Arse-- 
nic; ‘Toad: * 

Candles, ‘asefal sracerials er 
making, see Alum; Bees-wax; 
Gale ; Goat. 

Cam- 
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Camphor, method of obtaining 
in China, see Bay-tree. 


Capers, substitute for, see 
Broom. 
Capons, how made to rear 


chickens, sée Hen. 

Caprification, its utility, see Fig- 
tree. “ 

Cardamoms, their tise in cooke- 
ry, see Cauliflower. 

Carminatives, see Coriander ; 
Fennel. 

Carmine, substitute for, 
Anotta (Suppl.) 

Castile-soap, its use, see Corpu- 
lency. 

Castor-oil, its uses, see Beaver ; 
Copper ; Iliac Passion. 

Cataplasms, substances proper 
for, see Fenugreek; Hyssop; 
Mustard; Hemlock ; Lily; Marsh- 
Tallow. 

Catarrh, remedies for, see Ab- 
stinence; Cough; Galbanum ; 
Gum; Smoking; Whey. 

Cathartics, see Antimony; Buck- 
thorn; Rhubarb. 

Cattle, directions ‘for rearing, 
see Breeding ;—indurated liver of, 
cured by Dog’s-grass ;—how to 
prevent from being hoven, see Clo- 
ver ;—remedy for the Flux im, see 
Herb-Robert ;—method of killing 
in Portugal, see Slaughtering. 

Cautery, a cure for the Bite of a 
Mad-dog. 

Cement, see Birch-tree ; Blood ; 
Tarras ;, Garhe. 

_ +» Cephalics, see Rosemary, 


see 


Chairs, material for stufling, see’ 


Bull-rush, 

Chalybeate Waters, see Indi- 
gestion. 

Chaps, remtedy for, see Borax. 

Charcoal, best materials for, see 
Beech-tree; Hazel-nut-tree. 

-Cheese, to preserve, see Sloe- 
tree. 
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Children, injudicious treatmerit’ 
of, for coughs, &c. see Expette- 
rants. 

China, how to mend, when 
broken or cracked, see Cement. 

Chin-cough, see Musk. 

Chocolate, substitute for, see. 
Vine ;—to improve its flavour, see 
Lime-tree; Anotta (Suppl.) 

- Cholera Morbus, may be pro- 
duced by Ale. 

Chronical disorders, see Eleétri- 
city. . 

Citron dyes; see Chamomile ; 
Cicely; Goose-foot ; Needle-Furze. 

Cloth, materials for, see Aloe; 
Bark ; Broom; Hop; Saw-wort ; 
—to clean, see Balls; Spots;—to | 
render impermeable to moisture; 
see Water-proof, 

Clysters, their use as an anti- 
dote for mineral poisons, see Cop+ 
per ;—for Horses, see Horse-me- 
dicines;—-substances proper for, 
see Fenugreek ; Mutton. — 

Coaches, close, bad effects of, 
on travellers, sée Breathing. 

Cocci, how to destroy, see Hot- 
house. 

Cochineal, substitute for, see 
Bane-berries. ) 

Coffee, to improve, see Succo+ 
ry ;—substitutes for, see Acorns ; 
Beech-nut ; Seeds of the Commor 
Broom ; Chesnut. . 

Cold, its effect on Vegetables, _ 
and method of preventing, sce 
Frost. Syst 

Cold Bathing, dire@tions for, see 
Bath. Me: | 
- Colds, symptoms of, and me- 
thod of cure, see Catarrh; Olive- 
tree; Pitch. 

Colic, symptoms of the, see. 
Belly-ach ;—remedies for, see Am- 
moniac; Cardamom ; Castor-oil 5. 
Clary ; Holly ; Cascarilla (Suppl.) 
—in Farriery, see Gripes. 

| Colours, 
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Colours, vegetable, see: Fruit- | Fescue-grass; Feverfew; Fools- 


trees, 
Combs, material for, sée Box. 
Complexion, delicate, how ‘to 
preserve, see Freckles. 
Compost, different kinds of, see 
Manure. 
_. Consumption, a seit cause 
of, see Dancing ;—medicines for, 
see Arvenusly ; Birch-wine; Hart- 
‘fell. water ; Hemlock ; Chick weeds 
Colt’s- foot 3 ; Cucumber; 3; Daisy; 
Fox-glove; Issues; Liverwort; 
Oysters ; Phosphorus ; Sago ; Tor- 
toise. 
Contagion, 
Olive-tree. 
Copses, how 322 Al see 
Hazel-nut-tree. 
Corn, best method. of eatin 
see Granary. 
Corn-Marigold, how to extit- 
pate, see Chalk. 
Corns, the causes of, see oe 
Corroborants, see Angelica; 
Copaiba. 
Corrosive Sublimate, remedy for 
the poison of, .see: Antidote. 
‘Cosmetics, see Teasel; Wake- \ 


to prevent, see 


Robin ;- Benzoine, Bismuth, Fu. | 


mitory.: 

_Costiveness, remedies for, see 
Beet ; Charcoal; Breath ; Prunes ; 
Sow-bread ; Cassia 3 Flummery. 

Cough, substances which relieve, 
see Dame-wort; Fir-tree ; Galba- 
num; Ground- Ivy; Gum; Hound’s- 
Tongue; Ipecacuanha ; Mastich; 
Pébisnils: Pitch ; Squill ; Sulphur, 

_Counterpanes, material for mak. 
ing, see Poplar. 

Cow-dung, its use as a medica. 
ment, see Bruises. 


Cows, food for, see Common - 


Burnet, the 
Cow- 


Burnet Saxifrage ; 
Upland ; Cow - parsnep ; 


wheat ; ‘Cress 3; Nettle; Dodder; | 


pyc 8 ’ Green-weed ; pByerbrighes ; 


arsley; Fox.tail-grass; Furze ; 
Gold - of. Pleasure; Goose-foot ; 
| Goose-grass ; Gout-weed ; Hop 3 
John’s-wort; Lentil; Meadow. 
grass; ‘Medick;  Melic.- grass 5 
-Milk-vetch; Cdae? Parsnep ; Pea ; 
. Potatoes ; Gaakine: -grass ; Rye; 
 Sneeze-wort ; Sow-thistle ; Speed. 
well ; Spindle a tree; Spurrey ; ; 
| Woud.roek Yam; alck cE anise 


} which 528 the taste of their 


Milk, see Butter ;—Direétions for 
the choice of ; see Black Cattle ;— 
Remedy for the’ Consumption in, 
see Mullein ;—when Sick, how to 
treat, see Distemper, 
Cradles, materials for, see Birch. 
tree; Osier; Willow. 
Cramp in the.Stomach; remedy 
for, see Bismuth. 
oQrickets; noodestray;:see Lily, 
the Water. 
-Crimson Dye, «see esa gs seers 
Goose-grass. 
Crops, on» the! rotation, af; see 
Field, 
Crossing of Breeds, i its sani, 
. see Cattle: 
Crow-foot, see Blincev: 
, Crows,’ their. utility. to Hus. - 
bandmen, see Chafer. 
Curl; on the causes and cure of, 
see Potatoes. | 
Cutaneous disorders, remedies 
for; see Anise ; Birthwort; Dock ; 
Elm-tree; Harrowgate - water ; 
Lime; Sedlitz-water; Seltzer. 
water; Sponge; Succory; Sul- 
| phur ;—see also Cosmetics. 


D. 


Dairy, hints for its range tones 
see Butter. 

Damp, to prevent its noxious 
effects, see Flannel. 

Daws, to destroy, see Jack. 


daw. 
Deaf, 
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Deafness, temedies.for, see ne | -: Dungy remedy for the inconve. 


tations Eleétpicity xd tl .; yoleiag 
Death, apparent, proper treat- 


ment! for,>see Drowning. suoo) 


Debilitated’persons, proper faba 
and. management of; See. Debility: 

Demrulcents, ;seé Manna. 

bee Mh see: Bry ony’; Bans 


nysToy als! POG 
Phe teatyS ste » Copaiba; : ‘Fire 
rons Maddér met ; to61-ho0/ 


:| Diabetes; remedy for, see silo 
Diaphoretics,-; see 1 tAmmonia 5 
Ascthites 7Burdock ; ‘Dame-wort ; 
Hareskrogniyi Nighndhaded ta 
Diatrhaus, irémedies efor, see 


Berberries ; Cyprpssy Deer; arts> 
‘Opi-, 


horn! Nutinep a Qiibanuin » 
um ; Rhat barb, |Shépherd’s-purse?; 
Suauwater thosCastarilla <(Gapple- 


ment.) mera 992 ,101 
 Digestionptopromotey see! ba. | 
ety Bs ¢ AY, § si13 


- .dDigeases0f Bees,osdd Beechives ; : 
Bil Dogs, to treat, seé Doge. 

. Dish, caiisholesome cegeable 
one, to prepare, see Tulip. .flsiT 
. Diureti¢s, sce Burdock; Boas! ; 
Fumitory ; Nettle; Tobaccouplanee f 

Dodder; to\extirpateypseedlax. 

- Dolphinyor Beandiy, cturaces 
see Bean... .19160 OMAR 

oDresses: of foralnd) ‘0 He 
spects injurious to bans a viaeiee 
maghetst) 21957 lODAIUS 

BiGouinrndeiits fory ‘see: ‘Abi 
domen; ; Avnise ;Bay-tree 5 Broom; 
Bryony; Dandelion ; Elm-tree 
Fox glovexpoGarlic 3 ‘hily ; M :Milke 
wort; Orache: pSeantins. ~~ wilg 

Drowning, éTpumtoe = for 
preventing, seé Bamboe - habit 5 ; 
Corkztreewii aii vol ath peat] 

Dry Baths, © their wilitys see 
Baths 232 insverq oF gael 
’ Ducks, thein: useé im destroy. 
ing weit seeiBlack Cather: 


¢ eWh : 


, nience a: in. . 
Arable vat j-subscitate sie see. 


Agr iculture,. see 


Dyes, ‘periaisient see: Dyciviaae 
Dyeing; seé’ Leather,g Bismuth ; 
Bramble ; Limé-tree ; A shai t f 


3 Dyspepsys epee yO tor 5 sce ee : 


doary2" + On 
“abba dtievéi ih Cher. 
ries; Cypréess4oDock!;, Hurtfell-: 
weer] Howtid?s: Tong ae 3}. Mus 
ich 1 Natmeg yo Nax Vomicagy 
Opitni >: Quincestrees Rosesbay\ 5 
SEES tree ; Cascarilla (Sepppaig? 
} PB Lg be vett O31. OLenin 60 
Be ety ovilO 
29 Kar-ach,’ setsEarv(Sapphe Mo 
Ear-trumpets, thein:bad: effects 
in Deatness, isee: War.jeod nin 
Ear-wigs, how to destroy,) see 
Qiks > gi dina! eblogii BAYA TSO a 
Earthen-ware, substitutes ,»for 
hecahs in finistbiegss (see) Glazing) 
Biting » excessive; conseguences 


of, see pete ;—t00 fast, see) Mas3. 


| tication, 4 stemildsé svtzeon0 
Kels,- lohaadoeml: see Bobbing: 
oEggs, whites off see'Albumen. 
.u Emetics,.sé¢e ,Club-moss 3 .Koxd 
glove; Ipecacuanha; Oxymeliiaf 
Squills; Speatwort ;~+operation of, 
hewitd restwain, séeoSalt ; so04f 
AipndhetadcdlY seianes) preservative 
agai see) eT dia ghquoU 
| Epilepsy,-1ir medies. ofory! see 
Dog? s Violets-Mushroomg: Nights 
shade; : the: Deadby ¥ paar : 
Zanthoxylompe ; doit j2inis 
. Errhiné,: see Sowubread uo: 
Eruptions caused .by“shell-fish, 
see Muscle: ;s+remedies: for, see 
1 Chalk; Harrowgate-wiater. asd 
soBtiolation, gts! uses andedisad. 


vantages inivegetation, see Light. - 


- / Evacuationsyhew ee 
preteens ol315/4') eae" 
giid.oyd ; hoow.nos1@ e Binet 


¥ 
e pete ie 


- > £ 
” : ~~ ee a me ay 
a ee ee eee eT 


ee 
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Exercise, partial, consequences | of ; see Fire ;—for barns, ‘method 


of, see Game. 

Eye-lashes,. inverted, how to, 
treat, see Eye ;— Water, . see 
Vitriol. 

Eyes, affeGtions of, how reliev- 
ed, see Anemone; Antimony ; 
Blisters; Buckthorn; Hair, &c. 


-¥F, 


_ Famine, treatment for persons 
_ suffering under, see Hunger. 

_.Farcy, see Asarabacca. 

Farms, large, their consequences, 
see Poor. 

Fawn-colour-dye, see Soot. 

Fences, method of constructing, 
see Bank-fence ; — materials for, 
see Plantation ; Planting ;—Mr. 
Bakewell’s method of making, see 
Hedges. 

_ Fevers, remedies for, see Selt- 
zer-water ; Abstinence ; Barley ; 
Butter-milk ; Butter-burr ; Cam- 
phor ; Cherry ; Cornel-tree ; 
Hartshorn ; Hop ;. Nitre ;, Phos- 
phorus ; Sassafras ; Tartar ; and 
Cascarilla (Suppl.) 

Figs, see Gargle. 

_ Filtering Machines. improved, 
see Filtration. 

Fire, plans for, securing houses 
from, see Buildings. 

Fish-broth, to prepare, see 
Broth. ) rah 
Flannel, utility of, when worn 

next the skin, see Autumn. 

Flatulency, remedies for, see 
Alum; Angelica; Asafoetida ; 
Cardamom. 

Flax, refuse of, its utility 3 see 
Fruit-trees ;—substitute for, | see, 
Swallow-wort.. . 

Fleas, to expel, see Savory. 

_ Flies, to destroy, see Black- | 
Fly ; Fly; Mushrooms Oils. 
Floor,’ composition for, see 
Blood ;—for houses, best kinds 
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of constructing ; see Barn-floors. | 
Flour, vegetables which yield; 
see Bread. PAs 
_ Flux, remedy for, see Cinna. 
mon. 
Fodder, see Acacia; (Acacia, 
the False, in Suppl.) ; Angelica ; 
Bent-grass ; Bird’s-foot, Bistort $ 
Soft. Brome-grass ; Buck-wheat ; 
Burnet; Butter-burr ; Cabbage; . 


| Canary-grass ; Kale ; Cinque-foil; 


Parsnep; Carrot; Serradilla ; Pos 
tatoe ; Maize. } "i 
Food, solid, a cause of diseases 5 
see Climate. ; - ygitp 
Freckles, remedy for, see Albus 
men. . 

French-Bread, to prepare, set 
Bread (Suppl.) en et ae 

Frog, for Horses, Mr. Coles 
man’s artificial, see Shoe. 

Frogs, how to extirpate, see 
Fumitory. 

Frost-bitten parts, how to treaty 
see Cold. 

Frosts and dew, how to protect 
plants against, see Fog. 
_. Fruit, how to raise in winter, 
see Fruit-trees ;—to protect from 
Insects, see Caterpillar ;—a cata- 
logue of the best, see Orchard ;— 
how to rear, see Forcing and 
Nursery. 

Fomentations, see Myrtle. 

Fuel, see Coal-balls; Sua-flowers 
and. Tulip-tree, in Suppl. 

Fumigation, see Sulphur-worte- 

2 ’ G. 
- Galls, their uses, see Oak. 
Gangrene, see Antiseptics, Dames 
wort, Germander, Nitre; &c. © 

Gardens, new method of watera 
ing, sce Kitchen-garden. | 

Gargles, see Cinquefoil; Figs 
‘tree; Myrrh, Set 

Gas, see Fixed Airs |: 

Kk Gastric 
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- Gastric Juice, its uses, see Mor- 
tification. 

Giddiness, in sheep, remedy for, 
see Pimpernell. 

Ginger, see Milk. weed, 

Glass, see Grass-wrack ;—to joift 
when broken, see Céthent: 

Gloves, materials for, see Larch- 
tree, Poplar, &c. 

Goats, food for, see Brome-grass ; 
Purging Buckthorn ; Carline ; Cha- 
momile ; Cheese-rennet ; Cherry ; ¢ 
Cinguefoil; Colt’s-foot; -Columbine; 
Corn-cockle; Currant-tree ; Dan. 
delion ; Dyer’ s Greenweed ; Fes- 
cue-grass ; Feverfew ; Fool’s Pars- 
ley ; Furze; Gerniuiders ; Gold-of- 
Pleasure; GooseLfoot ; Goose-grass; 
Goutweed ; Gtbundsel: Hazel-nut- 
tree ; Juniper ; K noni Ladies’. 
Mantle ; Ladies’-Smock ; Lark- 
spur ; Lily ; ; Lovage; Lousewort ; 
Lungwort ; Mare’s-tail ; Marjo. 
ram; Marshlocks; Matweed: Mea. 
dow: Tass $ Medick : Melic-grass ; 
Motherwort ; Nightshade : 5 Ope, 
Ox-eye; Primrose; Ouaking- -grass; 
Scabious the Field an Small ; Sloe. 
tree; Snakeweed ; Siieezewart ; 
Solomon’s Seal ; Sow-thistle; Speed- 
well; Spindle-tree ; Spurrey ; Star. 
wort; Thrift; Willow-herb; Wood- 
roof, &c. 

Gold-dyes, obtained from the 
Angelica, Artichoke, Buck-wheat, 
Fig-tree, &c. 

Goose-dung, its uses as manure, — 
gee Dung. | 

Gout, see Germander ; Ground- 
pine; Horehound; Vichy- water,&c, 

Grain, how to ascertain its re. 
lative value, see Corn j—-its pro- 
portion of flour in a bushel, see 
flour ;—how to preserve, see Gra. 
nary ;~—haw to clear from inseéts, 
see Corn-chafer. 

Grass, proper time for mowing, 

see Hay. 
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H Grassland, its fertility increas. 
ed by a manure of Bones ;-<its ad- 
vantages for Pasture, see Cattle. 

Grates, how- set to prevent 
smoky chimnies, see Chimney. 

Gravel, see Garlic, Onion, &c. 

Grease, in horses, to remove, 
see Burnet, the Upland: 

Greenzdyes, vegetables from 
which they are prepared, see Ane~ 
mone ;_ Asarabacca ; “Bugloss ; 

Bitd-cherry ; Smooth Rye Brome- 
| grass ; Purging Buckthorn ; Buck. 

wheat ;  Bell-flower ; Carp-gall ; 

Cheese-Rennet ; Clover; Lily ; 

Liverwort ; Privet ; Reed ; Tan. 

sy 3 Barnet the Great, &C. 

Green Pigments, produced from 
Anemone; Bell-flower; Flour-de- 

luce, TAG: &C. 
| Greens, substitutes for, see 
Dead-nettle; Nettle; Nipple-wort; 
&c. 
| Grub, to extirpate, see Cater. 
pillar. 

Gums, how to treat when ulcer. 
jase see Gum-boil ; also Cate. 
chu, Dock, Lac, &c. 
| Gunpowder, see Cautery. 


Gutta serena, relieved by Ane. 
mone. 
Gut-tie, account of, see Calves, 


H. 


Hair; to festore on th 
see Baldness ; Box-tree ; B 
wort ; Myrtle, &c. 

Hair-powder, materials for, see 
Beech.mast Oil; Comfrey, &c. 

Hats, see Beaver ; Poplar ; Seal, 
&c. 

Hay, see Guinea-grass, peti de 
cup, in Supp]. &c.: 

Head-ach, remedies for, see 
Ether ; Blisters ; Coffee ; Hair; 
Leech ; Nutmeg, &c. 


head, 
uttere 


Heartburn, see Crab.fish, Lo- 


zenges, &C. 
‘Heaths, , 
> 
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Heaths, how reclaimed, see | Dyer’s Green-weed ;: Eye-bright ; 
‘sare Fescue-grass; Feverfew; Furze; 
Hedges, fence for, see Furze; | Gold - of- Pleasure ; Goose - foot ; 
Buckthorn the Sea; Hawthorn; | Goose-grass; Hazel-nut-tree; Hop; 
Holly ; Horn-beam-tree, &c. Ladies’ Mantle ; Lentils; Lovage; 
Hedge-rows, how to make, see | Matweed; Meadow-grass; Me- 
Oak. dick ; Melic Grass ; Mother-wort 5 
Hemp, substitutes for, see Sun- Osier; Ox-eye; Parsnep; Pea 5 
flower ; Tree-mallow, &c. Potatoes; Rupture-wort; Rye 5 
Hives, improvements on, see Sloe-tree; Snakeweed; Sneeze- 
Bee-hives. wort ; Speedwell ; Spurrey ; Star- 
Hoarseness, remedies for, see | wort; Thrift; ‘Timothy Grass ; 
Cabbage, Olive-tree, &c. Willow-Herb; Woolroof; Worm. 


Hogs, vegetables for fattening | wood. | 
them, see Acacia; (Suppl.) Acorns; Hot-beds, substance for making, 
Artichokes; Beech:nut; Buck. | see Oak. 
wheat ; Butter-wort ; Chickweed ; Hounds, proper method of treat. 
ing, see Greyhounds. 


Crowfoot Guy) Dandelion ; 
Dodder; Duck’s-meat; Earth. 
nuts; Fern; Fescue-grass; Fe- 
verfew; Fool’s-Parsley ; Ground- 
sel; Hawthorn; Hop ; Meadow- 
sweet; Parsnep the Water; Pea; 
Potatoes ; Sea-waure; Sneeze- 
wort ; Sow-thistle ; Timothy- 


Houses, to prevent taking firey 
see Country -houses, and Fire. 

Hunger, to prevent, see Pea, 
the Heath. 

Husbandry, the Drill, advane - 
tages of, see Drilling. 

Hydrophobia, see Night-shade, 


‘4 


grass; Yarrow, &c. the Deadly, Orache, Vinegar, &c. 
Hoofs of Horses, fomentation Hypochondriacal complaints, re- 

for, see Scabious. lieved by Asafcetida ; Balm ; Or- 
Hooping-cough, relieved by | ache ; Sassafras. 

Asafectida ; see also Chin-cough, Hysterics, remedies for, see 

Penny-royal, &c. Amber ; Ammoniac ; Angelica ; 


Hops, the best kind for Beer, | Asafecetida ; Beaver-oil ; Ae a 
i Rennet ; Clary ; Mandrake. 


see Brewing ;—substitutes for, see 
I, 


Asparagus; Broom; Buck-bean; 
Clary; Germander; Mugwort ; 
’ Jail Distemper, see Fever. | 
Jaundice relieved by Alum ; 


Tansey, &c. 
Horse-balls, on the use of, see 


Farriery. Duck’s-meat; Eggs; Ground-pine ; 
Horse-dealers, see Badger. Nettle ; Ox-eye ; Strawberry. 
Hosse-dung, how-to employ in Jelly, anutritious one, how to 

gardens, see Hot-heds. prepare, see Arrow-root; Mut- 
Horse-hoe, see Drilling. ton ; Poplar ; Rice. 
Horse-radish, see Blister; its Indigestion, relieved by Moffat 

uses for the Skin, see Cosmetic, Waters; Tunbridge- Water ; &c. ° 
Horses, cure for weeping eyes Indigo, substitutes for, see 


of, see Eye; foodfor, sce Chamo- | Anise ; Common Burnet Saxis 
mile; Corn-cockle; Cornel-tree ; | frage ; Trefoil ; Acacia the False, — 
Cow.- Parsnip; Currant - tree ; (Suppl.) &c. ee 

_ | » KR 2 Tnfecs 
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Infeétion, to prevent, see Con- 
tagion; Olive-tree. 

Inflammation, remedies for, see 
Buxton-water; Duck’s-meat ; Ex- 
-coriation ; House-leek ; Squill. 

Ink, biack, vegetables which 
produce, see Bane-berries; Blue- 
bottle ; Sumach-tree ; — Green, 
see Anemone ; ;—Sympathetic, see 
Yellow-ink. 

Inseéts, best means of destroy- 
ing, see Apple-tree ; Caterpillar ; 
Chafer ; Fir-tree; Flour ; 3 Fruit. 
trees ; Oars: ; Bric) 

Ipecacuanha, substitutes for, see 
Asarabacca ; Herb-Paris. 

Iron-moulds, to remove, 
Sorrel}, 


see 


Isinglass, how to substitute . for 


lue, see Glue, 4 
Itch, ointment for, see Dock ; 
Elecampane ; Vitriol, &c. 


K, 


Kite, eleétrical, its construction 
and uses, see Lightning. 
Knit, in cows, how to cure, see 

Cows. 
L. 


Lacker, purple, see Alkanet. 
Lake, see Madder. 
Lamp, see Bitumens. 
Land, exhausted, how to recruit, 
see Arable Lands. 
Lawns, how.to make, see Grass. 
_ Laxatives, see Daffgdil ; Dock ; 
Flax ; Fumitory; Manna; Night- 
shade ; Peach-tree; Rose, the Da- 
‘mask ; ’ Violet. 
Laxity, remedies for, seeBetony; 
Cardamom ; Cassia ; Catechu. 
_ Lead, relief for ‘the poison of, 
see Antidotes, 
Leather, how. to make water- 
proof, ste Boot, 
_ Leaves, how to rear trees from, 
see Propagation. 
Leeches, see Kidney, 
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Legs, crooked, to remedy, see 
Bandy-legs ;—pains in, removed 
by Blisters. 

Lemons, a substitute re see 
Berberries. | | 
Leprosy, remedy for,see Elm-tree. 
Libraries, how to preserve from 
Insets, see Book. 

Lice, to destroy, see Butterwort. 
Light, new. method of obtain- 
ing, see Air (Suppl.) 

Lightning, how to secure beds 
from, see Bed-room. 

Lilies, effects of keeping them in 
bed-chambers, see Apoplexy. 


see Distortion. 
Lime, substitutes for, see Oyster- 
shells ; InfeCtion ;—Water, its use 
in clarifying Malt-liquors, see 
Beer. 

Liqueur, a Reh one, how 
made, see Quince-tree. 
Liquid for restoring sour beer, and 
directions for preparing, see Beet. 
Liquors, hot, cautions respect. 
ing them; see Epilepsy. 

‘Lobsters,. to preserve, see In. 
sects. 

Locked-Jaw relieved by Castor 
Oil; see also Jaw ; Opium. 

Locust, how to destroy, see 
Caterpillar. 

Longevity, how to promote, see 
Life. 
Lozenges, see Mint. 


M. 


Magnesia, its use as an annepts 
see Copper. 

Mahgganys haw to imitate, see 
Wood. 

_ Maize,.see Paper, 

Malt, substitute for, see Maize $ 
—how to know the best kind of, 
see Brewing 3——liquors, their phy. 
sical properties, see Beer. 

Manna, see Bile, | 
Manures, 


Limbs, deformed, how produted,. 


—-/? 3 
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“Manures, see ‘Arsenic; Ashes: | Musk, substitute for,’ see Mos. 
Blood ; Bones; ‘Chalk. lindas Coal; | chatel. | 
Faggots ; Gypsum ; Horn; Lasedts ; : N 
Leaves; Malt; Marle; Pigeon;} = 7 . 
Privies (Suppl. }; Reed; Saw-dust; | * Nervous diséasés, “remedies for, 
Sea-sludge ; Sea- waure 5. Stickle- | see. Balm; Blisters ; Celery ; Sage. 
back, &c. | Nephritic disorders, relief for, 

Manuscripts, &c. dire&tionsifor | see Birch-wine; Cyper-grass 3 Rai- 
preserving, see Deeds ;—to copy, sin- Wine. 
see Writing, and Letter (Suppl.) Nettle-seeds, their use in im: 

Marble, to clean, see Alabaster. proving animal-hair, see Horse. , 

Mats, material for making, ‘see |... Night- air, its noxious influence, 


Bull-rush. see Bed-time. 
- Mattresses, a valuable material Night-caps, thick, consequences 
for stuffing, see Moss. | of wearing, see Head. 
Maturation, how promoted, see | _ Nipples, chapped, cure for, see 
Eig. treed <lotnd Borax. 
Meadow-Land, to ‘increase ‘its Oo 
fertilit Ash . 4 
y, see Ashes. 
Mice, to destroy in Granaries, Oak-bark, substitutes for, see 
see Corn; Knee-holly ; Mullein. | Tanning. 
© Milk, see Air; Anise ; Burnet | Obstractions, see Madder ; Sea- 
the Upland ; Cabbage ; Salep ; 3— | water. | 


skimmed, “usefal for Ee | 
animal food,'-see Flesh-meat. 
- Milking, proper times of, see 
ow. 
Millet, sdaseitute for, see Bite. 
Mites, in grain, how to eradi- | 
cate, see Cornd ** 
~ “Mock-Turtle Soup, ‘how to 
make, see Turtle. 
Moles, to disperse, see Garlic. 


Oil, how purified, see Chircoats 
Sand ; ;—afforded by the Angelica 
Beats tree; Beech-mast; Celery ; 
Charlock-; Cherry ; Gale; Lilac ; 
Orange; Privet; Rape; Ray- 
fish ; Acacia (Suppl: a Sanders’ — 
Stickleback’? Sun. flower ; Acorns ; 
Bladder-nut-tree ; Cornel. tree; 
Nettle; Nettle. Hemp; ;—of Olives, 
ja preventive of infection, see 


Mordoré-dye, see Bistort ihe | Plague. 
Great. -Oil-paint, substitute for, see 
Mortar, composition. for mak- | Paint (Suppl.) 
ing, see Building. — Opium, substitutes for,see Hemp; 
Mortifications, a specific for, see 1 Herb-Paris ;—safe method of tak, 
Antiseptics ; — checked by the | ing, see Acids ;—its violent effects 
use of the Cautery. onthe brain, see Anodyne;—exter, 


Moths, see Arvenusly ; Chris- | nally good for wounds, rheuma- 
topher the Herb ; Insects; Lar | tisms, &c. see Anodyne; Morti- 
vender, a, poaneetl fication. 

Mow-burnt, see Barley. 1 Orange, see Colour- eters tins 

Mugwort, see Paper. | dyes, vegetables which yield, Sass 

Mushrooms, substitutes for, see | safras ; Bay- tree; Rhubarb; Li- 
Arvenusly ;—may be raised from | verwort. 
the Poplar. 1° Owls, use of, see Mouse. 

Oxen, 
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Oxen, dire en 1s for the choice | preserve with their natural fresh- 


of, see Black Cattle ;—for fatten- 
ing, see Bullocks;—and Horses, 
comparative advantages of, in agri- 
culture, see Horse, 


FP, 


Packing, material for, see Moss. 

Pain, violent, remedies for, see 
Anodyne. 

Paintings, how to clean, see Pic- 
ture. 


Palsy, relieved by Opium, see, 


Anodyne; Bay-trees; Blisters ; 
Fir-tree; Phosphorus; Rosemary. 
Paper, m materials for, see Aloe ; 
Bark; Buil-rush; Burdock ; Cab- 
bage Palm ; Cotton ; Cyper-grass ; ; 
Nettle ; Traveller’s-Joy ; Mallow; 
Tree-Mallow ; Willow; Broom; 
Hop-bines, &¢.; see. also Book. 
Papier-maché, see Amber. 
Paste, for book-binders, 


tute for, see’ Asphodel ; 
nuts. 

Peach-colour dye,” see Rose. 

Pearl-white, see Colour-making. 

Pears, dwarf, method of pro- 
ducing, see Dwarf-trees. - 

Perfume, see Orange. 

Perspiration, how to promote, 
see Bathing; Bath; Consump- 
tion ;—protuse, how checked, see 
Soda. 

Phlebotomy, see Blood-letting. 

Phlegm, to attenuate, see Birth- 
wort. | 
Pica, or longing, remedy for, see 
Sea-wrack. , 

Pickles, new, see Buck-bean ; 
Caraway. 

Pigeons, food for, see Vetch. 

Pine: -tree, the Scotch, its uses, 
and method of culture, see Fir. 

Plants, treatment of, see Irrita- 
bility ;—proper for moist ground, 
see Draining ;—best method of 
packing, see Exotics;—how to 


_Ches- 


to pre- | 
vent worms, see Books ;—substi- | 


ness, see Herbal. 

Plant-louse, see Hot-house. 

Plasters, see Fir-tree ; Olive-tree. 

Plethoric ta viduals: rules fOr, 
see Diet. 

Pleurisy, medicine for, sec Milk 
wort. 

Plough, the Drill, see Drilling. 

Poisons, antidotes for vegetable, 
see Acids ;—for mineral, see An- 
tidotes. 

Ponds, how to stock, see Carp, 
(Suppl.) ; and Fish. 

Pork, best method of salting, see 
Beef. . 

Posts, best abubalian for nlite 
ing, see Acacia; Larch-tree, &c,. 
“Pot-ash, see Alkali, vegetable. 
Potatoes, most economical me= 
thod of cooking, see Steam ;—uti- 

lity of, as food, see Diet. 
Pottage, recipe for making, see 
Diet. | 

Poultry, vegetables, &c. which 
fatten, see Acacia (Suppl.) ; Buck- 
wheat; Chafer; Duck’s- meat ; 
Millet; Nettle. 

Pounce, see Juniper. 

Prints, see Bleaching. 

Pruning, see Apple-tree. 

Puddings, ingredient for, see 
Fescue-grass ;—-to improve, see: 
Panada ;—best method of dressing, 
see Steam. 

Purgatives, see Bindweed ; Buck- 
thorn; Fox-glove; Jalap; Liver- 
wort; Mandrake; Plum-tree; 


/Scammony; Senna; Stone-crop, 


Purple-dye, see Heath; Linen; 
Cornel-tree;—pigments, vegetables 
which afford, see Bilberry, &c. 

Patretaction, how prevented, see 
Charcoal. 

Putrid Diseases, see Fever. 


Q. 


Quinsy, remedies for, see Aca- 
cia; Anise; Cudweed. 
~ Rabe 
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Rabbits. food for, see Milk- | Lemons, substitute for, see Sorrel ; 
Thistle ; ‘ —springs, indication of, see Star- 

Rats, how to disperse, see Gar- | wort ;—water, improved method 
lic; Granaries ; Valerian. of distilling, see Air. 


Boe , ' purifying, see’ Basket-salt ;—of 


Ravens, singular efficacy of their Sap-green, how ‘prepared, see 
gastric juice, see Cancer. Green; 

Red Dyes, vegetables which af- Saponaceous Plants, which may 
ford, see Birch- tree ; Bloodwort ; be substituted for soap, see Bur-: 
Cheese-rennet ; Goose-grass ; Rhu- | dock; Horse-chesnat ; Orache ;' 
barb; Sloe-tree; Samach - tree ; Soap-wort ; Wake- Robin. 
Madder; Marjoram ;° Mordants. Sassafras, its use in brewing and 

Red-water, in Sheep, to re- | ‘istilling, see Bay-tree. 
move, see Parsley. Scab, in Sheep, see Dock ; Ele- 

Rennet, substitutes for, see But- | Campane; Parsley. 

Scald-head, remedy for, see Ele- . 
-campane, 

Scarlet Dye, see Liverwort. 

Sciatica, see Rue. 

Scouring, in cattle, see Calf, 

Scurvy, remedies for, see Agri- 
mony; Alum; Angelica ; ‘Anise ; 
Cheese-rennet ; Cheltenham- wa~ 
ter; Citron ; Calne ; Colt’s-foot ; 
Garlic; Goose-grass ; Lac; Sa- 


ter-wort; Cheese-rennet. 

Resin, see Poplar. 

Rheumatism, relieved by Opium ; 
see also Anodyne; Bagnio; Biis- 
terg; Bryony; Buxton- ‘water 5 Ca- 
jeput-oil ; Camphor ;. Dock ; Elec. 
tricity ; Fir-tree ; Flax ; Lac ; Mi- 
neral Waters ; Mustard; Pitch ; 
Vichy-water, &c, 

Rice, substitute for, see Millet. 
Rickets, remedy for, see Mad- lep; Sea-waure, &c. 
dee Sea, to prevent its encroach- 

Ripple, see Clover. - ments, see Lime-grass. 
Rock-salt, its advantage in pick- Secretions, to promote, see Sas 
ling, &c. see Beef. vin; Scurvy-grass; Senna; This- 


Roofs, fire-proof, how to make, tle. 


see Reed. Sheep, food for, see Acacia 
Rope, materials for, see Aloe ; | (Suppl); _ Arrow-grass ;__ Bell- 
Birch-tree. flower; Bird-cherry;  Bistort; 


Boorcole; Buckthorn; Burnet ; 
‘Catchweed; Catmint*; Cheese- 
rennet ; Cherry ; : Christopher the 

Herb; Cinquefoil ; Colt’s-foot ; 
Corn-cockle ; Cornel: -tree ; ‘Come 
salad; Cow-wheat; Cress ; Dod- 
der ; Dog’s- tail-crass ; Dropwort; 

Dyev’s-green- _weed ; Kye-bright ; 

Fescue-grass ;. Fev erfew : Furze ; 
Germander; Gold-of- Pleasure ; ; 
Goose-foot Goose-grass ; Gout- 
weed ; Hop; Horse-beans ; House- 
Jleék ; John’s-wort ; Juniper; Ivy ; 
Salt, see Beef ;—how to recover | Knawell ; Ladies’ Mantle ; Ladies’ 
fromm Pickle, see Bacon ;—method }| Smock ; Lark-spur; Lentil ; Lily ; 
Ree | Lo- 


Rose-pink, see fess ari 
Rot, in sheep, by what occa- 
sionéd, and method of cure, see. 
Cattle ; Sundew ;—remedies for, 
see Buck-bean; Parsley ; Salt; 
&c, 


3.7 


Salad, vegetables which may be 
eaten as, see Avens; Bell-flower; 
Brook-lime ; Burdock; Burnet 
theUpland; Lungwort , —improve- 
ment in, see Borage ; Ox-eye. 
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Lovage; Lungwort ;~ Marjoram; 


Meadow-gtass ; .Medick; .Mo- 
therwort 3; Nightshade ;. . Oat; 
Ox.Eye ; Parsley ; Parsnep;. Pea ; 


Plantain the Ribwort: 
Quaking-grass; .. Rupture-wort ; 
Rye ; Safflower; Salt-wort ; 
bious, the field, and small; Sloe- 
tree ; Snake-weed; Sneezewort ; 
Solomon’s-Seal ; Sow-thistle ; 
Speedwell;  Spindle-tree; Spur. 


rey ; Star..wort ; Woodroof, Yar- 


row. 
Shrubs, method of conveying 
from a distance, see Plant (Suppl.) 
Silk-worms, food for, see Cow- 


slip; Elm-tree. 


Smoke of lamps, &c. how to 
colleét, see Smoking. 

Smut, how tocure, see Arsenic ; 
Barley ; ‘Cotn.’’ 

Snake, remedy for the bite of; 
see Ammonia. 

Soap, substitutes for, see Ful- 
Ter’s-Earth ; Saw-dust. < 

Soporifics ; see Dog’s-Mercury. 

Sore-throat, remedies 'for, see 
Abstinence; Elder-tree ; Fixed-air. 

Soups, ingredient for, ' see Fescue- 
grass ;—their injurious effects on 
snvalids, see Beef-tea. 

Spanish-flies, caution against the 
indiscriminate use of, see Blisters ; 
=~substitutés for, see Butter. cup ; 
Crow-foot. 
_ Spasmodics, see Opium. 

Spinach, substitutes 
Blite; Daisy. 

Spine, see Distortion. 

Spirits, how to correct, see 
Charcoal ;—afforded by the fruit 
of the Dog: rose; Guinea-corn; 
Hawthorn ; ; Quicken. tree, &c,, 

Splinters to promote the extrac. 
tion of, see Needle, the Shep. 
herd’s, | 


Sprains, see Liniment; Spirit 


of Wine, ) 


Primrose ; 


Scao 


for, see_ 
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Spur, in grain, remedy for, see 
Corn. 


“Stables, &¢. how to purify, see. 


Fumigation, | 


see Goats. 


Arrow-head ; Arrow-root ; 
ony, the White ; 
frey ; Pile-wort ; 
Solomon’s-seal ; 
| Sternutatory ; 
Hedge.. 
Stings of inseéts, remedy fory, 
see Bee. (Suppl.); Gnat; Tar. - 
Stomachic, see Magwort. 
Strangury, see Gum-arabic. 
Straw, see Thatching. |. 
-_ Styptics, see Agaric ; Bistort 
Gall; Poff-ball ; 7 Shepherd's: Parse; 
“Sponge ; Sumach - tree; Tourni- 
-quet, &c. y 
| Sudorifics, | see Dighsahies | 
Suffocation by vapour,’ treat. 
ment for, see Charcoal. 


lasses. 
Sulphur, see Lead. 
| Surfeit in horses, see Parsley. 
Swallowing, difficulty | of,’ how 
relieved, see Mezereon. 

Sweet-meat, see Lemon. — 

Swellings, -renredies for, 
Fenugreek ; Goose-grass ; 
Nightshade, the Deadly ; Ox-eye 5 
Sea-water ; Sponge. 

Sympathetic. Ink, see Bismuth, 
| Table-beer, recipe fot making’, 
see Beer. 

- Tanning, substitutes. for -Qak. 
bikie in, see Angelica; Avenss 
Berberries ; Birch- tree 3 Bistort 
the ents Briar 3 Bramlg Bur- 
net the Great ; Burweed, (Suppl.) 
Clary 5 Dock 5 Fevebfes, 4 3: Fhore. 
hound the White ; Larch-tree;La- 

vender 3 


see 


Staggers, in horses, to prevent, 


Starch, plants which afford, see. 
Bry. 
Burdock ; Com.. 

Snow. drop 5 
Wake-robin, &e.: 
see Mustard, the 


Sugar, substitute for, see Mo. 


“Holly. : 


, 


. 
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vender-Thrift; Loose-strife; Myr- 
tle; Silver-weed; Sloe-tree; Lor- 
mentil; Trefoil; Yarrow. 

Tapioca, substitute for, see 
Orchis. : 

Tea, substitutes for, see Ash; 
Betony ; Bilberry ;—to make from 
Beef ; see Beef-tea. 

Teeth, purifier of, see Dock. 

Test-stones, see Basaltes. 

Thatch, how to render Fire. 
proof, sez Moss. | 

Thistle, its use, see Paper. 

Timber, to preserve from de- 
cay, see Beech-tree. 

Tippling, see Clover. 

Tobacco, substitutes for, see 
Buck-bean;.- Cudweed; Milk- 
weed; Pea, the Heath; Sumach. 
tree ;—to improve; see Larkspur. 

Tonics, see Bitters; Buck- 
thorn; &c. 

Tooth.ach, relieved, and cured 
by Zther; Agitation ; Anemone ; 
Cajeput-oil; Marjoram ; Opium ; 
Thyme, &c. 

Touch-stones, see Basaltes. 

Trees, best method of rooting 
up, see Berné-machine ;--to | de- 
fend from the injuries of Animals, 
see Diseases of Plants ;—frost-bit- 
ten, how to recover, see Frost ;— 
blasted, see Lightning ;—injured, 
composition for,see Blight (Suppl.) 

Trout, &c. how to carry alive 
toa considerable distance, see Fish. 

Tulips, how to preserve, see 
Flower. , 

Tumors, see Swellings ;—in 
‘horses, to discuss, see Poll-Bvil. 

Turf, guide in digging for, see 
‘Sundew. ~ 
 Turnip.fly, how to extirpate, 
see Cabbage, and Fly. 


Ue. 


Vhours, mephitic, to disperse, 

see Vinegar. 
Varnish, see Eggs;—vegetables, 
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&c. which yield, see Aloe; Ame 
ber ; Bitumens ; Copal. 

Veal and Lamb, how preserved 
in Germany, see Flesh-meat. 

Vegetables, to keep; see Pres 
servation; how to protect from 
cold, see Frost ;—potsonous, how 
to deprive of their injurious qua 
lity, see Cassava ;—when putrid, 
to correét, see Charcoal ;—propet 
time of watering, ste Cold. 

Veneering, materials for, see 
Broom, the Common ; Traveller’s- 
Joy. 

Venison, its ptopetties as food, 
and best method of preparing, see 
Deer. 

Vermifuges, substances propet 
for, see Fern; Gamboge ; Livers 
wort, the green-ground; Mulberry 
tree; Sugar; Spurge-laurel ; Tans 
sy ; Limothy-grass; 

Vermin, to prevent their depres 
dations, see Aloe; Oil ;—in Cate 
tle, remedy for, see Meadow Saf 
fron. 

Vigogne dye, see Bell-flower, 
Mezereon, &c. . 

Vinegar, vegetables whence it 
may be prepared, see Bramble 3 
Citron ; Quicken-tree ;—an excel- 
lent article for making, see Grains. 

Violet dye, see Rose. 

Vulneraries, see Anemone ; 
Daisy ; Leadwort. 

Uicers, remedies for, see Anc- 
mone ; Arsenic ; Basilicon ; Births 
wort; Buckthorn; Cock-roach 3 
Euphorbium; Lousewort; Night~ 
shade, the Deadly ; Sorrel ; Verdi 
grease ;—how checked, see Cau- 
tery ;—of the throat, remedies for, 
see Mustard, the Hedge. 

Ultramarine, substitute 
Smalt. 

Urine; discharge of, to prevent, 
see Rum; Squill;—retention of, 
efficacious remedies for, ‘see Gourd $ 


Ice, KC 
Li Walls, 


for, see 


Ago 
Ww. 

Walls, cheap plaster for, see 
Cement. 

Warm-Bathing, dire€tions for, 
see Bath. 

Warts, to destroy, see Ammo- 
nia ; Poppy, the Horned. 

. Waste: Land, how to improve, 
see Moor, 

Water, its utility to debilitated 
persons, when impregnated with 
ferruginous particles, see Baths ;— 
to purify, see Alum ;—salt, ter 
to.make baal see,.Sea-water 5 
its advantage as.a beverage, see 
Dri Nene ;—Colours, how to pre. 
pare, see Colour-making ;—Levyel, 
see Irrigation, 

‘ Wax, vegetables from which it 
is collected, see Bees, 

Weights, and ponderous bodies, 
machine for raising, see Jack. 

Wells, hew to purify, see Air; 
z—bad consequences of the present 
mode of lining them, see Bricks, 

Wheat, best method of preserv- 
ing, see Corn (Suppl.) ; Granary ;. 
——German method. of blanching, 
see Barley ;—sprouted, how to_re- 
medy, see Corn, 

Wheel-drag, an useful one Be: 
scribed, see Drag. 

White-lead, substitutes for, see 
Paint, and rare 

Wicks for Candles, see Cotton- 

1ass, 

Wigs, pernicious consequences 
of wearing, see Hair-powder, 

Wine, to clarify, see Albumen; 
Alum ; Common Burnet Saxifr age; 
ercto improve its favour, see Bur. 
net, the Upland ; — Vegetables 
which yield, seeAlder-tree; Birch. 
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tree ; Bird-cherry ;-Bramble ; Bil. 
berries ; Sycamore-tree ; Quince. 
tree, &c.—bottles, see Bottle.” 
“Wood, composition for preserv. 
ing,, see Hoar ;—)how to stain, see 
Mahogany ;—to silver, “see Bis. 
muth ;—to prevent the combustion 
of, see Alum, 
Wood.-caterpillars, how destroy~ 
ed, sce Caterpillar. eee 
Mod! undressed, its use, see 


Moth; best method of preserving, . 


see CHeth : — substitute for, see 
Willow. 

Wounds, sree how to treat, 
see Horses ;—-remedies for, see Ba- 
silicon; @arolinge Poplar ; Fir-tree 3 
Needle, the Common Shephierd’s ; i 

ium. 

raetiiad to destroy, 
Box; Loose-strife; 
Hedge, &ec. 

Writings, easy ticle of Copy: 
ing, see Letter (Suppl. i | 


see Aloe ; 


Ye 
Yarn, materials for, see Duck’s. 
meat. ;. Woundwort. 


Vas, see Limes. 

Yeast, experiments to make ar. 
tificial, see Fermentation. 

Yellow. dyes, substances which 


yield, see Acacia; Agrimony, the’ 


Common; Agrimony, the Hemp ; 
Dalstines Berberries ; Birch. 
tree; Alder Buckthorn; Purging 
Buckthorn; Buck.wheat; "Burdock: 
the Lessew. : Chamomile ; Ceahe 
tree ; Feverfew ; Furze; Fustic ; 


Gale; Golden-Rod; bleyix. Robert ; 


Hons beam ; John’s S-WOIt ; Maris . 
Mugwort ; ‘Nettle ; +4 


gold; Moss ; 


Plum-tree ; Poplar ; Ragwort. 


*.* As this Index of Facts has been hastily compiled, the Reader 
is requested to supply the occasional deficiencies, or gmissions, by re- 
yerting either to the primary articles, or by consulting the Indices of 
Synonyms, &c. which are prefixed to each Volume. 
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/ DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 


-Axtuoues the Plates belonging to the Domestic Encycuopapia 
“have not been regularly numbered, yet they should be placed in the fol. 


lowing order, so as to front the pages here stated. a 
PACE. ~-s 
1. Floating Baths at Hamburgh Se Pl Ya) VO tes 
PEO) ee RO ee) ditto. eg 
_ 3. Bedstead for the Sick and Wounded ~ — = ditto -- 212 
4. Ice-boats newly invented, &c. ~ - ditto -— 299 
sg. One-horse Cart = _ "= = — ditto — °*443 
6. Mr. T. Harvann’s Churn, &c. rs ditto -— 525 
q. A Weighing Crane, “itt bby Mr. An- 
DREWS _ ~ Vol. II. 94 
8. Rev. J. Cooxe’s Drill i ecuaess ditto - 168 
g. Dr. Darwin’s PenpeRremecnts of the Drill | 
Plough (Plate 1.) ditto = 172 
10. Dr. Darwin’s taveoverncinh of the Drill 
Plough (Plate 2.) e ~ - ditto — 178 
11. Instruments for recovering the Drowned - ditto - 189 
12. Implements of Restoration from Drowning - ditto —- 190. 
33. American Fire-Engine — - - ditto = 284. 
14, Portable NacHLN for hep and de biacagta “. 
Goods ~ Vol. Tie oO Eg 
ag. Mr. T. Ruerxies sHenily Mill ard Boulter ditto =— (208 
16, Machine for Draining Ponds, without disturb. 
ing the Mud teas = ditto -— 420 
17, M. Baume’s Mill for grinding Potatoes ' ditto. — gas 
18. American Pump Engine = ditto -— 452 
1g. White Saxifrage (coloured) eh ile tee 5. VO Lae Wes “26 


zo. Mr. Antis’s Improved Spinning Wheel - ditto 116 
21, Mr. Roserr Satmon’s Improved Machine 
: for cutting Straw - — ditto - 162 
22. Count Rrescn’s newly-invented Straw- cutter ditto = 153 
23. Mr. AnpRew Meixve’s ue Thrash. 
ing “Machine _ Gitte. 209 
24, Mr. Besant’s Lindershot Waren wheel, &e. ditto = 248 
Ae Washing Machine, invented in Germany: me AVAESED GY Saas 290, 
26, Mr.H.Sarjeant’s Machine for raising Water ditto -— 297 
27. Rev. T. C, Munnine’s Turnip Drill, &c. 
_ (Plate r. Suppl.) ~ - ditto. = 416° 
‘28. Messrs. fT. and J. PoLFREEMAN’S tupeaved me : 
Winnowing Machine m - - ditto = 4.5 4. 
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